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Cultural Factors Which Result In Artificial 
Farm Labor Shortages’^ 

By Arthur Raper and F. Howard Forsyth^ 

Abstract 

The current farm labor situation is intensified by cultural factors which 
have prevented full use of the nation's rural manpower. The status of the farm 
worker is at the heart of the farm labor situation. He has commonly been a 
seasonal worker in commercial crop areas, or he has been an underemployed 
subsistence farmer in areas of low physical resources. Moreover, in commercial 
crop areas where farm workers have had low status, many middle- and upper- 
income families have traditionally done little actual farm work. As a result of 
these cultural factors, rural manpower in many parts of the nation has been 
chronically under-used. 

Current wartime pressures are breaking down some of the cultural barriers 
to the full use of rural manpower. With effective motivation, a few thousand 
underemployed rural dwellers have already been transferred to areas where 
there are severe shortages of farm labor. Members of farm families with 
“overseer” traditions are beginning to look upon farm work as a patriotic 
opportunity. Employed townspeople and urban high school and college students 
are helping the farmers in many parts of the country. The increased use of 
these various sources of labor on farms can be speeded up by developing local. 
State, and Federal programs grounded upon an understanding of the cultural 
factors involved, region by region. 

Resumen 

La escasez de mano de obra en el campo se ha visto empeorada por diversos 
factores culturales que impiden un aprovechamiento eficaz de la disponibilidad 
potencial de trabajadores agrfcolas de la naddn. La situacidn social del traba- 
jador de campo estd intimamente ligada a los prejuidos y tradidones pertin- 
entes a su trabajo. Generalmente, es un trabajador de temporada en regiones 
de cultivo intensive, o es un campesino que trabajando en una zona areola 
pobre, se limita a mantenerse a si mismo pero sin utilizer a fondo su capaddad 
de trabajo. Ademds, en regiones de produeddn intensive, donde el trabajador 
campesino ha tenido una baja situadon sodal, existen muchas familias de 
situacidn economica regular o buena que han eludido el trabajo personal en las 
labores del campo. Como resultado 16gico de estos factores sodales, las fuentes 
de trabajadores rurales, en muchas partes de la naddn, no son utilizadas en la 
debida forma. 

Las urgentes necesidades creadas por la guerra estdn ayudando a romper los 
prejuidos y tradidones que impedian un aprovechamiento eficaz de la dispon- 
ibilidad potendal de trabajadores agrfcolas. Utilizando razonamientos efectivos 
y convincentes algunos miles de trabajadores rurales, que no rendfan lo que 
deb{an en s.us respectivas tierras, van siendo trasladados a zonas donde la mano 
de obra es sumamente escasa. Actualmente, personas que se vefan afectadas 
por prejuidos sodales con respecto a las faenas campestres, van dejando de 
lado dichos sendmientos para &dicarse patrioticamente al trabajo de la tierra. 

Gente que trabaja en las dudades y alumnos de las escuelas rvasles superiores 
ayudan a los campesinos en muchas partes del pais. La utilizaddn de estas 
fuentes de mano de obra para trabajos agricolas puede ser incrementado por 
medio de programas locales, estaduales y federales basados en un entendi- 
miento de los factores culturales mendonados. 

and Rural Welfare, and other current data, 

• This study is a synthesis by the authors, projected against familiar information of 
It is based on data provided by the field recent past. 

Staff of the Division of Farm Population t Bureau of Agriculcural Economics. 
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Rural Sociology 


Rural America’s wartime farm 
labor shortage is compounded of an 
actual scarcity of workers in some 
areas and of cultural factors which 
block the full use of rural manpower. 

Most farm workers stay within de- 
finable geographic limits in response 
to familiar opportunities for employ- 
ment and their own inability or un- 
willingness to move. Most employers 
of farm labor have come to operate 
with a relatively fixed definition of 
available labor: in terms of recruit- 
ing workers, arriving at the wages to 
be paid, the housing to be furnished, 
the work to be done, and, often most 
important of all, the general be- 
havior between employer and em- 
ployee. Any loss of workers within 
the limits of these traditional rela- 
tionships may be registered by em- 
ployers as a farm labor shortage. 

L Under-Used Rural Manpower 

A reported shortage may be said to 
be artificial when farm workers 
through habit, or in response to poor 
farm organization, work only part of 
the time, and then seldom up to ca- 
pacity; and when farm employers 
and their families, townspeople and 
urban students hesitate to do manual 
work because of the traditional low 
status of farm workers.^ 

Behind artificial shortages, where 
they exist, are the historical and cul- 
tural factors out of which the pres- 
ent pattern has grown. Farm work- 
ers have been surplus and residue 

Tarm workers, in this article, include 
farm laborers who work for daily or 
monthly wages, and sharecroppers and 
other low-income farm operators such as 
subsistence farmers and dependent tenants. 


labor, and have been treated as such. 
Farm workers have had low pay and 
low economic status. Farm workers 
have frequently been socially and po- 
litically exploited, and have usually 
accommodated themselves to their 
situation. 

A. Farm Workers Have Been 
Surplus Labor, 

The farm labor pool of the nation 
has traditionally included all those 
workers who have not moved off to 
urban emplosmient. Except for a 
brief period in the latter part of 
World War I, and during the last few 
months, all openings for nonagricul- 
tural employment have been taken up 
shortly after they became available, 
with always a surplus left in the 
rural labor reserve. The high rural 
birth rate, especially among lower in- 
come families,^ has continuously re- 
plenished the rural population, and a 
surplus has accumulated because of 
too few available openings in rural 
or urban areas. 

Accustomed to using workers from 
the rural surplus, the employer of 
farm labor has expected workers to 
be ready and waiting from day to 
day as he may need them. Many 
farmers have been unready to ac- 
knowledge that the workers have 
skills; yet on the other hand they 
have been unwilling to accept work- 
ers without skills. The farmer has 
sought and usually been able to se- 
cure “experienced farm hands” who 
know how to care for livestock, mend 
fences, till soil, bleach celery, save 
tobacco, pick cotton, and other spe- 

*There are, of course, other factors than 
low income correlated with high birth rate. 
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cialized farm tasks where a novice is 
a clumsy “greenhorn.” The butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker 
have skills which have been gener- 
ally recognized and paid for; farm 
workers — Tom, Dick, and Harry — 
also have skills, but these have 
usually gone unacknowledged and 
unrewarded. The principal difference 
seems to be that there have been so 
many farm workers. 

Into a surplus labor situation such 
as this came the depression of the 
1930’s with its work relief programs. 
Farmers generally were from the 
first irritated over the fact that the 
wages paid in these programs were 
often higher than prevailing farm 
wages. Later the farmers in many 
areas learned that they could get the 
relief agencies to discontinue employ- 
ment of workers when they were 
most needed on farms. This left the 
farm workers in these areas without 
bargaining power and restored the 
employers* surplus. 

The surplus nature and other spe- 
cial characteristics of the farm labor 
supply explain why it has been left 
outside effective labor unionism, 
without a spokesman in the local 
community or a lobby in the State 
capitols or in Washington, outside 
the provisions of the Federal wage 
and hour legislation, without eco- 
nomic security or social recognition. 
The farm worker has been left on 
the bottom rung of the national 
economy. 

B. Farm Workers Have Had Low 
Pay and Low Economic Status. 

Farm wages for the 1942 harvest 


ranged from below $1 to $2 a day for 
much of the South® up to $4 to $6 a 
day in other parts of the nation. The 
top wages are double or more what 
they were a few years back. Region 
by region, the farm workers remain 
the poorest paid large group of work- 
ers in the country. 

The great majority of the people 
who have worked as farm laborers 
and low-income operators have done 
so from necessity (or tradition) 
rather than choice. That is why so 
many have moved to urban employ- 
ment as soon as it was available, why 
so many low-income rural parents 
prefer that their maturing children 
find urban employment. With the 
boom in war industry, greater num- 
bers of rural workers and their fam- 
ilies have had an opportunity to leave 
the farms.** 

No one better recognizes these 
facts than the farmer who employs 
labor. He knows he cannot compete 
in the labor market with urban in- 
dustry or war enterprises. Afraid of 
seeing the price of farm products 
frozen, farmers nevertheless have 
frequently suggested the freezing of 
farm labor as the only sure way of 
retaining needed workers.® 

•There were isolated reports of workers 
being paid more than $2, and daily earning s 
under piece rates frequently went above $2. 

*A Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
lease in November 1942, estimated a net 
migration from farms of 1,357,000 in 1941, 
double that of 1940 and well above the 
greatest annual net migration in the 
Twenties. 

•These suggestions come as simple ex- 
pressions and as formulated programs. One 
such program now in effect, *^the deferment 
from induction of essential farm workers,” 
operates to freeze some rural workers on 
farms. 
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The submerged lot of the farm 
laborer is more obvious in some reg- 
ions than in others, but is present 
almost ever3^here. In the North At- 
lantic and Midwest States, there 
have been some immigrants from 
Europe available for farm labor; in 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast 
areas the Mexicans, Spanish-Amer- 
icans, and Orientals have been the 
cheap sources of farm labor, vdth re- 
cruits in recent years of old-line 
American families from the Plains 
States • in the South, the Negro farm 
worker has set the pattern for all 
farm labor, even though through 
competition more southern Whites 
than Negroes have come to work as 
wage hands and farm tenants. 

A few years after Emancipation, 
many of the plantation owners 
shifted the ex-slaves from farm wage 
hands to sharecroppers thus trans- 
ferring the responsibility of produc- 
tion from themselves as supervisors 
to the Negroes as workers. Share- 
cropping was the landowners’ way of 
keeping the Negroes and competing 
poorer Whites on a sort of seasonal 
piece-work basis. 

Over the years, even the most pro- 
ductive piece-rate agricultural work- 
ers have had low annual earnings. 
On the other hand, the employers 
who need laborers one-third or one- 
fifth of the time, or maybe only ten 
days in the entire year, often dis- 
missed the question of the laborer’s 
low annual income by pointing out 
that they felt it is better to give a 
man work for even a part of the year 
than to leave him without any work 
at alL 


Wages enter into the matter of the 
farm labor situation because they de- 
termine status, and some large and 
small employers of farm labor would 
not be willing to see their laborers 
receive very much higher wages even 
if paid in part by government sub- 
sidy. Because of the house he lives in, 
the clothes he wears, the food he eats, 
and his limited participation in the 
community, the farm worker’s lot is 
envied by nobody, and many people 
have been unwilling to do his work 
lest they lose status thereby. 

C. Farm. Workers Have Been So- 
eiatty and PolitieaUy Exploited. 

Over the years, most of the city 
dwellers and many of the farm op- 
erators in some parts of the country 
have come to look down on the poorer 
rural people who do the actual farm 
work. Buttressing their own feeling 
of importance, they have often 
laughed at the way the lower income 
farm people dress, talk and act. Over 
the radio, on the stage and in the 
street, the farm worker is ihe object 
of many a joke. 

Hired farm laborers in the central 
and northern parts of the nation are 
generally of neighbors’ or villagers’ 
sons who expect to remain as hired 
help only temporarily. Through per- 
sonal industry or inheritance these 
local young men may move into 
places of recognized position. Not so 
of the farm laborer in the community 
where employer and laborer are 
members of different racial or na- 
tionality groups. Here the laborer’s 
low status is institutionalized, and he 
can scarcely escape his submerged 
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position through personal industry 
or accident. Such improvement as he 
may make without migrating is with- 
in his own group, which will often 
have a church, school and social life 
— commonly subject, however, to the 
control of the dominant group. 

The farm laborer is often spoken 
of as a farm “hand.” His employer 
exercises supervisory and “head- 
work” functions. If enough “hands” 
are available, even a small fanner 
may become a supervisor or manipu- 
lator of other men's work. No small 
part of the relatively high status of 
the employer of farm labor is a 
corollary of the lowly status of those 
who work for him. One medium-sized 
cotton farmer, complaining of un- 
reasonably high farm wages, was 
asked if he would work for the wage 
he was offering. His answer was: 
“Who, me? Why, no, who do you 
thinklam!”* 

Means used by the dominant group 
to stabilize the farm labor supply in 
heterogeneous communities include 
limitations upon the members of the 
submerged group as to their freedom 
of movement, their legal claim to the 
crops they are growing as share- 
croppers or tenants, the exercise of 
the franchise, the ownership of land, 
and other restrictions upon their full 
participation in local and national 
affairs. Many employers feel that the 

'Some of the bitterest complaints of the 
shortage of labor come from small op- 
erators, whose facilities are limited and 
whose increase of cash income as prices 
rise is small. Even if he could physically do 
all his own work, the loss of his one mred 
hand threatens his security as a member of 
the employing middle class. 


continued submergence of these 
workers is necessary for peace and 
harmony in the community.^ 
Restrictions upon minority groups 
have not been limited to the South 
and West, or to the rural areas of the 
nation. The pattern of economic and 
social exclusion obtains even in 
States where the status of local farm 
workers is highest. Thousands of 
Spanish-Americans migrate to Mich- 
igan every year to do beet work, but 
they return to Texas as their prefer- 
ence of a place to live.® If limitations 
had not been prevalent everywhere, 
vastly more Negroes, Spanish-Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, and Orientals would 
now be scattered throughout the 
nation. 


^Some of the limitation upon lower in- 
come groups from which most farm workers 
are recruited include State crop lien and 
vagrancy laws, poll tax requirements for 
voting, White Primary, State laws against 
ownership of land by “Aliens ineligible for 
citizenship,” and various State segregation 
laws, local ordinance, and community prac- 
tices which limit the opportunities of min- 
ority groups along educational and occupa- 
tional lines. Recent illustrations of these re- 
strictions are the $1,000 fine a Georgia 
judge assessed against a New Jersey labor 
recruiter, the South Carolina Grovernor’s 
opposition to the transference of laborers 
outside the State, and tdie objection of lead- 
ing Arkansas farmers to the movement of 
unemployed rural dwellers to New Mexico 
and Arizona after the Arkansas cotton crop 
had been picked. See H. L. Mitchell, “The 
Joads Move Up,” New Republic^ CVIII, 
(January 11, 1943) Pp 48-49. 

■See J. P. Thaden, Migratory Beet Work- 
ere in Michigan, Michigan AES Special 
Bulletin No. 319 (September 1942). For a 
more recent discussion of the infiuences of 
the war on the movement of Spanish- 
Americans, see “Wartime Migration in New 
Mexico” by Charles P. Loomis, Rural 
Sociology, Vo. 7, No. 4 (December 1942), 
Pp. 384-394. 
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D. Farm Workers Have Made 

Accom modations. 

Many of the workers who have 
done the actual labor on the farms 
have become convinced that they can- 
not escape chronic dependency. Their 
fatalism is grounded in their own ex- 
perience. In some areas, the relation- 
ship between the underemployed sea- 
sonal laborers and the type of crop is 
a reciprocal one. Without the other, 
each would be modified. 

Many of the landless under- 
employed producers of cash crops in 
the South have no fixed tenure ; many 
of them move at the end of every 
crop year. They raise little of their 
own food, make almost no repairs on 
the houses they live in, and feel little 
interest in the land they till. These 
are the people most often called “im- 
provident,” here where they have the 
least remunerative work to do, the 
lowest economic and social status, 
the fewest rights as citizens, and the 
least hope of bettering themselves. 

Many of their employers have long 
held that better conditions would 
spoil these people, better wages 
would cause them to quit work. 
“YouTl have to change their natures 
before you can pay them a better 
wage and keep them on the job.” 

The evidence indicates that this 
estimate of these underpaid rural 
workers is not adequate. Some work- 
ers who have never received over 75 
cents or a dollar a day, and this not 
throughout the year, do tend to stop 
work and “celebrate” for a few days 
when they first get increased wages. 
But many other workers ste^r on the 


job regularly. And within a short 
time, those workers who at first 
“could not stand prosperity” are 
back at work. 

What happens when wages are in- 
creased for low-paid workers has 
already become clear in many com- 
munities. For the two great southern 
industries of textiles and lumber, the 
evidence is in. The facts show that 
under the Federal wage and hour leg- 
islation the wages had increased 
greatly even before Pearl Harbor, 
and neither industry operated short- 
handed because of the irregularity of 
their old employees or the lack of 
any new employees needed. 

Also, before the war came, many 
rural and urban employers were say- 
ing that WPA work ruined people 
for farm or industrial employment. 
But former WPA workers — ^millions 
of them — are now regularly and ef- 
fectively employed on farms and in 
factories throughout the nation. 

It is in the areas where farm work- 
ers are most commonly termed “im- 
provident” that urban families and 
rural families with relatively high 
incomes, have often come to feel that 
it was beneath their dignity to do 
farm work. So in wide sections of the 
country the submerged status of the 
people who do the actual farm work 
has doubly handicapped the full use 
of our manpower, first by leaving the 
man who does the actual work with- 
out dynamic motives to make him 
effective as a worker; second, by 
rendering many of the middle- and 
upper-income people unwilling to do 
farm work lest they jeopardize their 
status. 
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11. Tapping Under-Used Fann 
Labor Supplies 

Involved in total war, the nation 
seeks programs which will release all 
available farm workers to maximum 
employment for the 1943 crop. Cul- 
tural factors affect the farm labor 
situation, often causing artificial 
shortages. Hopefully, some adjust- 
ments are already being made. A few 
thousand rural dwellers have been 
transferred from areas of underem- 
ployment to other farming areas. 
Many employers of farm labor with 
little or no tradition of actual farm 
work are beginning to do more of it. 
Women are playing an increasingly 
important part on farms. Some 
townspeople are going out to help the 
farmers, and in many places urban 
students are being used in peak 
seasons. 

A. A Few Tho%Lsand Rural Divellers 
Have Been Transferred from 
Areas of Underemployment 

Under war conditions, some prog- 
ress has already been made toward 
fuller utilization of the labor supply 
in the areas with the greatest sur- 
plus of rural population. Hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed or un- 
deremployed rural people have 
moved off to urban industries or still 
live in rural areas and commute to 
factory employment, not infrequently 
leaving their farming activities 
largely to the women and children. 
Some of these part-time farmers 
have complained bitterly that de- 
pendable farm laborers are scarce 
and unreasonably expensive. 


Ill recent months the United States 
Employment Service and the Farm 
Security Administration have helped 
transfer a few thousand rural dwell- 
ers from areas of underemplo 3 nnient. 
Examples of such transfers include 
the movement of workers from east- 
ern Kentucky to dairy farms in Ohio, 
from the Wisconsin cutover to the 
larger dairy farms of that State, 
from the hill sections of Virginia to 
the North Atlantic States, from the 
Mid-South to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico and more recently to the vege- 
table fields of Florida.® 

All across the southern States 
from eastern Texas to Virginia, in 
the Great Lakes* cutover area, in the 
Spanish-American Southwest, and in 
smaller areas throughout the coun- 
try, there are underemployed farm 
workers whose time could be used 
elsewhere during the slack winter 
months and perhaps in midsummer 
between laying-by time and harvest. 
To transfer this labor is not simple, 
however, because much of it has had 
little formal education, is unac- 
quainted with the physical and social 
climate of other parts of the country, 
is largely outside organized groups, 
and has looked in hard times to the 


*The movement of workers from the Mid- 
South to the Southwest was accomplished 
by the USES and the FSA, with officials of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union advis- 
ing that as many of their members as pos- 
sible make the transfer. An STFU official 
stated recently that the discussion of “freez- 
ing” labor on farms in the Delta is beside 
the point: that farm workers — day laborers, 
sharecroppers, and other dependent ten- 
ants— have long been “frozen” in that area 
and need rather to be “thawed” for work 
elsewhere during the winter months when 
heretofore they have remained in the Delta, 
idle. 
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local commissary or the nearest 
crossroads store for credit. 

Movement of underemployed peo- 
ples from these areas will need to be 
worked out in harmony with cultural 
conditions in their home areas and in 
the areas to which they are to be 
transferred. If cultural backgrounds 
are ignored, workers may be trans- 
ferred to areas where they may not 
be willing to remain, or where other 
farm laborers may not be willing to 
work with them. 

Employers of farm labor, too, op- 
erate most smoothly when they can 
secure the type of labor they are 
accustomed to using.^® Throughout 
the country there are rather definite 
geographic and crop limits to the use 
of one type of farm labor or another. 
Mexicans, Spanish - Americans, 
Negroes, Mountain Whites, Indians 
and other groups are acceptable farm 
workers in wide, though distinct 
areas. 

The few thousand underemployed 
rural dwellers who have been trans- 
ferred to other farming areas are 
finding an opportunity to increase 
their annual incomes and to apply 
their full labor in the war effort. 
Thousands more can be construc- 
tively transferred provided their 

“Some employers of farm labor in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Arizona, and Florida 
have expressed an unwilling:ness to use 
laborers transferred by USES and FSA be- 
cause of the 30 cents an hour minimum 
wage fixed for such workers. The employers 
often point out that the wages they pay will 
usually exceed the 30 cents for good work- 
ers, but they do not like the idea of a 
minimum wage. There is some evidence that 
the traditional anatogonism between town 
and country is tending to shift now to an 
antagonism between farmers and union 
labor. 


movement is carried out in harmony 
with the cultural factors involved. 

B. Many Farmers Are More Fully 
Employed. 

With the thinning of the tra- 
ditional farm labor surplus, op- 
erators have begun to do more actual 
farm work. In regions where the 
farm ovmers with status have always 
worked on farms, there has been lit- 
tle change beyond the fact that such 
owners are working longer hours, 
making more use of their machinery, 
getting along with less hired labor. 

In all parts of the country, small 
farmers with a tradition of work but 
without resources for full employ- 
ment are increasing their farming 
activities by the care of more live- 
stock, the planting of larger gardens, 
the canning of more fruits and vege- 
tables, and sometimes by the cultiva- 
tion of additional fields made avail- 
able to them when neighbors leave 
for urban employment, the armed 
forces, and farm work in other areas. 
Through appropriate loans and 
supervision, demonstrations and edu- 
cation, agricultural agencies can help 
still more of the underemployed fam- 
ilies who remain on the land to grow 
larger crops by making fuller use of 
their time and available land 
resources. 

In regions where the upper- and 
middle-status farmers have relied 
upon cheap local labor, consequently 
doing little manual work, they are 
now beginning to do more farm work 
than ever before. One large tobacco 
grower in Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia, recently said: “Pve been doing 
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a little here and a little there with my 
workers, but the way it looks now Fm 
?oing to have to put in some real 
time on my farm next year — and so 
will many another farmer who has 
been spending most of his time tell- 
ing other people what to do.” 

C. Women Are Playing an Increas- 
ingly Important Part on Farms. 

Throughout the nation farm wom- 
en have increased their production 
and preservation of foods. Nearly 
everywhere there are more gardens 
and better ones, more canned goods, 
more dried fruits. 

To meet the increased labor needs, 
the farm women have also begun to 
do more outside work. In the rural 
communities where farm women 
with economic security and social 
standing have always done farm 
tasks, women are now helping more 
around the barn, going to the fields 
more often. In other areas, upper- 
and middle-status farm women are 
beginning to do farm work for the 
first time. A Southern woman, wife 
of a small independent farmer said 
of them, ‘‘Working on the farm 
might hurt their feelings, but it 
wouldn't hurt their character,” 

From Malheur County, Oregon, 
came a report last summer that 
farmers could not get their beets 
thinned. People in the leading towns 
in the area volunteered to help. With 
townspeople working in the beet 
fields where hitherto only Mexican 
and other transient workers had been 
seen, a new attitude developed. Many 
of the growers who had assumed that 
it was not proper for their wives and 


children to do the menial work with 
beets, took their families into l!he 
fields along with the townspeople.^^ 
In some areas a relatively slight 
shift will put the women of upper- 
class farm families in the fields.^^ 
Not so, in other areas. Under the im- 
pacts of the tightening manpower 
situation, a few women from fam- 
ilies wholly unaccustomed to farm 
work are now doing farm work, 
usually beginning with jobs not tra- 
ditionally done by the lower class 
women workers, such as driving 
farm tractors and trucks, weighing 


“In nearly all sections of the country, the 
members of the upper-status farm families 
have come to feel that the women of certain 
racial, nationality, or social groups were 
especially suited for some types of farm 
work. In many parts of the North Atlantic 
States, Italian and Poles and other im- 
miOTant women have been hired to do work 
which native-born families have considered 
too hard for their own women to do. In the 
West and Southwest, the Mexicans and 
Spanish-American women have been the 
ones who could do hard work. Throughout 
the South, Negro women do field work 
which the upper-status white women have 
been considered physically unable to do. 
Poorer white women, however, as members 
of wage hand, sharecropper, and tenant 
families have often done these same kinds of 
work; in recent years the women of the 
white families who migrated to the West 
Coast from the drought States are coming 
to be considered capable of farm work 
Among some foreign-bom groups — Ger- 
mans, Russians, and onhers — ^the women of 
even the large farm operators work freely 
in the fields. 

“The cultural level of the family as meas- 
ured by the size of the house, household 
furnishings, types of meals served, the fre- 
quency of guests, and numerous other 
things make a difference in the amount of 
work there is to be done in a farm home. 
Many a farm mother, in keeping up with 
her household duties, works as hard or 
harder than the men, and her work is no less 
valuable to the family than theirs. The only 
way such a woman can work in the fields is 
to neglect or simplify her housekeeping. 
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up cotton, or transporting produce to 
market. 

Members of the upper-income farm 
families may be willing enough to do 
farm work which they have not done 
heretofore when they can do so with- 
out losing status. A group of girls in 
a New England college, for example, 
were going out to pick apples for a 
farmer. One girl was in a dilemma : 
she wanted to conform to her asso- 
ciates’ expectations, but she did not 
want her parents in Virginia to know 
that she had done farm work for 
wages. Assured that there would be 
no publicity, she went along, picked 
apples and enjoyed it. 

D. Some Toionspeople Are Going 
Out to Help the Farmers. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween the status of the people who 
work on farms and the readiness 
with which employed townspeople 
will leave their businesses to do farm 
work. 

The townspeople of Goodhue, Min- 
nesota, in 1942 provided a consider- 
able number of workers for farmers 
throughout the busy season. They re- 
ceived 55 cents an hour, which when 
set was above the prevailing agri- 
cultural wage. The farmers them- 
selves made the wage recommenda- 
tion. The plan worked well as an aid 
to farmers who needed extra workers 
at haying and harvest time. 

In Merced County, California, the 
townspeople w^ere led by the County 
War Board to close down their busi- 
nesses and help in the fruit harvest. 
The plan was launched with publicity 
in the paper and over the radio. It 


w’as agreed that liquor stores and 
bars would be closed over the week- 
end. On the first day, Sunday, about 
1,000 people turned out; on the sec- 
ond and third days hardly half that 
many. Most of them went to a few of 
the largest fruit concerns. 

In Lamar County, Georgia, the 
mayor of the county-seat town, 
Barnesville, ordered the closing of all 
businesses, with instructions to the 
police to get the people off the streets 
and into the fields for one day’s cot- 
ton picking. A third of the people of 
the town volunteered to go out and 
pick. 

In Dade County, Florida, where 
the leading townspeople are inter- 
ested mainly in tourists, an effort 
was made to get people from Miami 
to help plant the winter potatoes. A 
press headlined the possible loss of a 
$2,500,000 crop. Townspeople were 
asked to volunteer. Registrars were 
stationed at each of the post offices 
and sub-stations in the county. The 
townspeople did not take the matter 
seriously; only a handful registered. 

These four examples illustrate 
varying circumstances under which 
townspeople have been recruited for 
work on farms. Their locations on 
the map in terms of farm labor pat- 
terns are not without significance. In 
the Minnesota county, farm owners 
have traditionally done as much of 
their own work as possible, merely 
hiring workers to do what they them- 
selves did not have the time to do. 
The farmers are the relatives, and 
equals, of the townspeople who of 
their own accord went out to help 
them during busy seasons. In the 
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California county the War Board put 
on a campaign, with the cooperation 
of the town’s leading citizens, to get 
the townspeople to go out and do for 
large fruit growers the work that has 
traditionally been done by migrant 
laborers. In the Georgia county, the 
townspeople were sent to the fields of 
the cotton farmers. In the Florida 
county, the townspeople thought the 
press over-dramatized the situation. 
More than that, the Miami urban 
dwellers have had little identification 
with the local farm operators, almost 
none with the laborers who have done 
the actual work. 

The “Goodhue Plan” will be con- 
tinued this year by mutual agree- 
ment of the farmers and the towns- 
people; the large fruit growers of 
Merced will hope to get a program 
worked out by next harvest time 
which will get more townspeople in 
the orchards ; the Barnesville “Farm 
Day” will probably not be repeated 
unless it is again ordered by leading 
officials ; the Miami townspeople will 
probably do no farm work so long as 
the matter is left upon a purely vol- 
untary basis.^® 


^here are of course many variations in 
the pattern of townspeople’s helping farm- 
ers. In and around Custer County, Montana, 
merchants cooperated for fear of losing the 
trade of the farmers. In Clark County, 
Washington, just across the river from the 
Kaiser shipyards, townspeople at having 
time agreed to help the farmers over the 
week-ends only to find that the farmers did 
not look with favor upon Sunday work. In 
Merced County, California, as shown above, 
the use of townspeople was launched on a 
Sunday at the request of the fruit growers, 
and it proved the most popular day of the 
week. 


E. In Some Places Urban Students 
Are Being Used in Peak Seasons. 

The use on farms of urban high 
school and college students during 
peak work seasons follows the same 
general pattern as that of the use of 
employed townspeople. Urban stu- 
dents have been used least in the 
areas where farm workers have been 
most plentiful, poorest paid, and have 
occupied a submerged position in the 
community. 

Most of the urban students who 
worked on farms have been from the 
smaller towns.^^ In some instances 
urban schools were closed for a week 
or 10 days at harvest time ; in others, 
the school day was shortened, sum- 
mer sessions were held, and other 
arrangements made to render the 
urban students more readily avail- 
able for farm work. In heterogeneous 
communities where the students were 
members of a submerged ethnic 
group, they have been treated much 
as their parents. When they were of 
the employer’s ethnic group, they 
have done about the same work, but 
have usually been treated with de- 
ference by the employers, and praised 
for their patriotism to make the work 
the more acceptable to them. 

Urban high school and college stu- 
dents have demonstrated that they 
will volunteer for farm work, and 
that with supervision they can be of 
great help. School authorities can 


^Legislative and administrative adjust- 
ments have been made in several states per- 
mitting students to be absent from school to 
do farm work without jeopardizing their 
scholastic standing, or the school’s average 
daily attendance records upon which State 
fun^ are disriibuted. 
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render further service by affording 
appropriate training for volunteer 
student farm workers. 

nL In Conclusion 

With the thinning of the tra- 
ditional farm labor supply, there is 
urgent need that programs be de- 
veloi>ed for the fullest use of all 
available farm labor from rural and 
urban sources. As noted above, a 
number of things are already being 
done. 

The status of the farm worker is 
at the heart of the farm labor situa- 
tion. That is why farm women, stu- 
dents, and townspeople are more 
ready to do farm work in some areas 
than in others. The people who do the 
manual work have higher status 
where they work along with the op- 
erator than where they work for him. 

By giving appropriate recognition 
for increased production of the farm 
crops needed in the war effort, pub- 
lic and private organizations and 
agencies can doubtless do much to 
relieve farm labor of its traditional 
bottom-of-the-ladder status. The 


press can help, too, as can also idle 
preacher and teacher; but most help- 
ful of all will be the increased defer- 
ence of the merchant who finds the 
farm worker a better customer, the 
salesman who finds him a bigger 
buyer, the doctor who is called to his 
house more often, and especially 
when at long last the general public 
comes to understand that the man 
who does the actual farm work is 
among the nation’s most important 
people. 

The increasing need for manpower 
in war-time means that farm wages 
will rise, and the status of the farm 
worker will be somewhat improved; 
he will gradully shed much of his 
traditional fatalism and resulting im- 
providence, and so will become a 
more effective worker. These things 
are already happening; they can be 
speeded up by developing local. State, 
and Federal programs grounded 
upon an understanding of the cul- 
tural factors, region by region, which 
account for the traditional unequal 
distribution and under-use of the 
nation’s rural manpower. 



The Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Com In Two 
Iowa Communities^ 


By Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Grossf 


Abstract 

Hybrid seed com has diffused through the midwest with phenomenal 
rapidity. In the space of four years, 1936 through 1939, two-thirds of the 
operators in the two communities studied, changed to the new seed. Relatively 
few, however, took over hybrid seed for their entire acreage the first year they 
tried it. This was true even for operators first using the seed at a relatively 
late date. There appears to be some difference between the Effusion agencies 
which informed farmers of the new seed and the sources of influence toward 
adoption. Commercial channels, especially ssdesmen, were most important as 
original sources of knowledge, while neighbors were most important as in- 
fluences leading to acceptance. Although the time pattern of acceptance follows 
a bell shaped curve, this instance of diffusion cannot be accurately described 
as following a normal frequency distribution. 

Resumen 

£1 ma{z de semilla hibrido se ha difundido por el Mediano Oeste con extra- 
ordinaria rapidez. £n el espacio de 4 anos, desde el 1936 hasta el 1939, dos 
tercios de los ap^ricultores de las dos comunidades estudiadas adoptaron la 
nueva semilla. Sin embargo, relativamente muy pocos de ellos la cultivaron de 
Ueno en el primero ano que la conocieron. £sto fu4 cierto tambiSn con aquellos 
que la han usado adn mds redentemente. Parece que existe alguna diferenda 
entre las agendas de difusidn que informaron a los agricultores sobre la nueva 
semilla y las fuentes de influjo que los deddieron a su adopddn. Las vias 
comerdiues, particularmente los vendedores, fueron las mas importantes 
fuentes de conodmiento, mientras que los vednos tuvieron mis importanda 
desde el punto de vista de la aceptadon de la simiente. Aunque el modelo del 
tiempo de adopd6n conforma con d de una campana, este ejemplo de difusidn 
no puede ser descrito como tjpico de una penecta distrlbuddn normal de 
frequendas. 


The introductibn of hybrid seed 
corn has been the most striking tech- 
nical advance in midwestern agricul- 
ture during the past decade.^ Al- 
though a few experimenters had been 
acquainted with this new and stur- 
dier seed for many years, only since 
1937 has it become a nationally im- 
portant production factor. It has been 
estimated that between 1933 and 
1939 acreage in hybrid com in- 

* Journal Pwer No. J-1092 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 776. 

t Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

'See Technology and the Farm, U.S.D.A., 
1940, Chapter 6. 


creased from 40,000 to 24 million 
acres (about one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s corn acreage). In the North 
Central region the spread was even 
more rapid. Although hybrid seed 
was not available until 1928 or 1929, 
by 1939, 76 per cent of the com acre- 
age in Iowa was in hybrid. 

The very rapidity of its diffusion 
makes this trait attractive for study. 
This is true not only because farmers 
are usually “conservative,” but also 
because its adoption is well within 
the memory span of current farm 
operators, and hence amenable to 
more intensive study than would 
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otherwise be possible. Analysis of 
this diffusion has a special sig- 
nificance in that it represents a farm 
trait which can almost unqualifiedly 
be termed a ‘‘good (economic) farm 
practice.” The study of its spread 
may offer some factual knowledge of 
conditions attendant to the eminently 
successful diffusion of a rational 
technique.^ 

The 1930*s provide a curiously 
complex background to the diffusion 
of a new, hardier, and more produc- 
tive breed of corn. On the whole the 
peculiar circumstances of this decade 
should have favored the more rapid 
spread of the trait rather than its 
retardation, but this assumption can- 
not be accepted unequivocally. From 
a rational standpoint the period of 
economic distress should have given 
added incentive to the acceptance of 
a more efficient practice, but the new 
seed demanded cash outlay at a time 
when farmers were loath to use 
either cash or credit. Although none 
of the farmers studied attributed de- 
lay in adoption to lack of credit, the 
general restriction of cash expendi- 
tures in the depths of depression was 
undoubtedly a limiting factor.® Bal- 
anced against the negative effects of 
depression were two conditions stim- 
ulating adoption. The first of these 

“This paper represents a part of a longer 
study now in progress in which factors 
affecting rapidi^ of spread are also being 
analysed. 

“Too much emphasis should not be placed 
on this essentially psychological assump- 
tion. The use of hybrid seed would have 
been profitable in every separate year of 
the depression. See Neal C. Gross, “The 
Diffusion of a Culture Trait in Two Iowa 
Townships,” M.S. Thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1942 (unpublished). 


was the AAA starting in 1933, and 
the second was the severe droughts 
especially in 1934 and 1936. The re- 
duction of corn acreage associated 
with a “pegged price” was cer- 
tainly favorable to the more produc- 
tive type of seed and the superior 
performance of hybrid corn under 
drought conditions offered objective 
demonstrations of its hardiness. 

Even with this conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances, it still might be won- 
dered that hybrid spread so rapidly, 
in view of the slowness with which 
many sound economic practices are 
accepted.^ Aside from the obvious 
superiority of the new breed (except 
where improper seed was used in a 
particular locality) it was a trait 
which could be and was promoted 
profitably by lively commercial inter- 
ests. Further, its advantages were 
visible not only in account books; 
they showed up tangibly to every 
drought-wearied farmer who passed 
by. In Iowa, at least, the Extension 
Service aided the movement in a 
number of ways, but notably through 
the publication of comparative corn 
yield tests, and the certification of 
commercial seeds. Also of impor- 
tance was the very ease by which the 
new practice could be adopted. Its 
use required few changes in routine 
or equipment. 

To ascertain the process through 
which hybrid seed was absorbed into 
the technicways of the Corn Belt, two 
communities in central Iowa were se- 


‘Por example: hog sanitation, liming, sys- 
tematic accounts, and many more which 
have been promoted by the Extension Ser- 
vice for years. 
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lected for study in the summer of 
1941.® Practically all of the farm op- 
erators dependent upon the two town 
centers of Grand Junction and Scran- 
ton were included, totalling 323 
farmers. Since 64 of these had 
started farming since hybrid corn be- 
gan its spread, they have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis. The age 
bias resulting from this is not as 
serious as would have been the in- 
clusion of operators having unequal 


opportunity of adopting the trait in 
any given year. 

Difftision of Knowledge and Practice 

Figure 1 shows the comparative 
percentages of all operators first 
hearing of hybrid corn in specified 
years, and the percentages first 
adopting it. While the curves are 
generally similar, allowing for a time 
lag of roughly five years between 
first knowledge and first adoption, 
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Fig. 1. Percentages of Farm Operators First Hearing of Hybrid Seed Com and Per- 
centages First Accepting It, by Years. 


’’These communities are situated in 
Greene County 16 miles apart, equidistant 
from urban centers and on a main east- 
west highway. They are not typical of Iowa 
but prAably are laical of the intensive 
grain producing, high income, and highly 
commercifdized central area of the state. 
They are typically rurban; practically all 
operators have radios, newspapers, farm 
journals, and telephones. It should be rec- 
ognized that some of the operators were not 
members of these communities at the time 
they adopted hybrid seed, but there is no 
reason to believe that this offers any serious 
bias for the present problem. 


some differences are worth noting. 
Whereas the modal frequency in 
knowledge came 7 years after the 
first operator heard of the seed, the 
modal frequency in adoption oc- 
curred 10 years after the trait was 
first accepted. The preliminary stages 
of diffusion were somewhat slower in 
terms of adoption than in knowl- 
edge; once the wave of adoption 
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swelled, hybrid practically "‘took the 
field” in the space of four years 
(1936-1939 inclusive). Almost all 
had heard of the new trait before 
more than a handful were planting 
it.« 

Increasing Acceptance 

As might be expected, few op- 
erators turned their corn acreage 
completely to hybrid seed in the early 
years (See table I). In fact, this 
tentative pattern of acceptance char- 
acterized the majority who began 
using the seed even in 1940 and 1941. 
While the very late operators gen- 
erally took up the new seed immedi- 
ately for a larger share of their 
acreage, the median planting for 
those first using hybrid in 1989 
amounted to only 30 per cent of their 
total com acreage for that year. 
More surprising than the increase in 
the size of first plantings as time 
went on is the fact that the more 
conservative operators, with several 
years of community experience to 
guide them, were so “experimental” 
in their acceptance. 

Although the size of first plantings 
increased very little with the passing 
years, until about 1939, the later 
acceptors took a shorter time to reach 
practically complete adoption of the 
new seed. Thus, for example, the 
operators starting to plant hybrid in 
the respective years, 1934, 1936, and 
1937, all reached a 100 per cent 
median planting for the first time in 

®This TS-ould be much more striking if 
adoption of the trait meant 100 per cent of 
com acreage in hybrid. Here we have con- 
sidered acceptance of the seed in any degree 
as adoption. 


1939.^ However, in most years prior 
to 1939 the earlier the operators had 
started using hybrid, the larger was 
the percentage of crop in the new 
seed. Although some exceptions to 
this arise, notably among operators 
starting in 1935, in general, the later 
acceptors did not “catch up with” the 
earlier ones until the point of prac- 
tically complete adoption had been 
reached. 

In a sense the early acceptors pro- 
vided a community laboratory from 
which neighbors could gain some 
vicarious experience with the new 
seed over a period of some years. 
The importance of this local lab- 
oratory has been attested by the 
weight given “neighbors” as influ- 
ences toward acceptance.® But at the 
same time it is evident that the more 
conservative operators would not ac- 
cept other farmers' experience at full 
face value. This offers a suggestive 
slant on the learning process in farm 
practice. It would seem that what- 
ever the advantages demonstrated by 
community experience in hybrid, the 
bulk of the operators insisted upon 
personal experimentation before 
complete acceptance. As we have 
seen, the experimentation period was 
shortened for the late ones, but very 
few were willing to start at the point 
already reached by earlier adopters. 
The acceptance of hybrid was far 
from a conversion; individual and 

■^The mean percentages of com land in 
hybrid for each of these groups in 1939 
were: 1934—97.2; 1936—82.1; 1937—86.6. 
Means have not been used generally because 
of the skewed distributions especially in 
early and late phases of the acceptance 
process. 

“See below. 
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TABLE I. Median Per Cent op Corn Acreage in Hybrid fob Individual Years by 
Year in Which Operator First Used Hybrid Seed 


Year Snt 
used hybrid 

1988 

1934 

1985 

1936 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1940 

1941 

No. of 

Before 1934 

38.0* 

60.0 

67.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

24 

1934 


20.0 

29.0 

42.0 

67.0 

96.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16 

1985 



18.0 

44.0 

76.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21 

1936 




20.0 

41.0 

62.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36 

1937 





19.0 

66.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

61 

1938 






26.0 

79.0 

100.0 

100.0 

46 

1939 







80.0 

91.5 

100.0 

36 

1940 








69.5 

100,0 

14 

1941 









54.0 

3 

Total 











Never accepted 










2 

Total Sample 










259 


* The median hybrid planting for this group in first year of acceptance was 12 per 
cent of total com acreage. 


time - consuming self - demonstration 
was required even after visible evi- 
dence and objective comparisons 
were readily available to all.® 

Original Source of Knowledge^^ 

Almost one-half of the farmers 
cited personal contact with salesmen 
as their earliest source of informa- 
tion on hybrid seed, while an ad- 
ditional tenth named radio sales 
talks (See table 2). Only 14.6 per 
cent named neighbors as original in- 
formants and 10.7 per cent "farm 
journals.” All other sources were of 
minor importance. Figure 2 il- 


‘lowa State College began publishing and 
distributing its reports on comparative com 
yields in 1921. 


"The study of diffusion sources is of 
course based upon highly subjective data, 
t.e., dependent upon the farmer's recall and 
ev^uation. However, the most feasible way 
of approaching the problem is on the ques- 
tion-answer basis, and in the comparison of 
early and late acceptors at least there is no 
reason for the existence of great differences 
in sources on the strength of recall bias. 


lustrates the sharp fluctuations in 
the importance assigned these var- 
ious media, depending upon the year 
in which the trait was first made 
known to the farmer. Thus, sales- 
men were of major significance be- 
fore 1983. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
operators learning of hybrid in the 

TABLE 2. Percentages of All Operators 
Citing Specific Original Sources of 
Knowledge of Hybrid Seed and Most 
Influential Sources 


1 Per Gent 

flbnree 

Orieinal 

knowledge 

Most 

influential 

Neighbors 

14.6 

45.5 

Salesmen 

49.0 

82.0 

Farm Journal 

10.7 

2.3 

Radio advertising 

10.8 


Extension Service* 

2.8 

2.4 

Relatives 

8.5 

4.2 

Personal experimentation 
All others** 

9.1 

6.6 

7.0 

Total 

mo 

mo 

* Including County Agent, bulletins, etc. 
♦* Including unknown. 
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Pig. 2. Percentages of Farm Operators 
First Hearing of Hybrid Se^ Com 
Through Various Channels, by Year 
First Heard. 

year 1930 named salesmen as their 
initial source; three years later only 
21 per cent learned of the trait 
through salesmen. On the other hand, 
as salesmen declined in importance 
'‘neighbors” notably increased. In 
1931 only 6 per cent named neigh- 
bors, but in 1933 more than 60 per 
cent named them. In the final years 
during which the most isolated op- 
erators were being reached, these 
two sources were about equal. There 
are sharp fluctuations also for the 
minor sources of diffusion. Farm 
journals were of significance mainly 
in 1932 while radio advertising was 
of some importance for the very 
early and the very late operators. 

It is evident that some of these ob- 
servations have been based on very 


few cases, since about two-thirds of 
the operators heard of hybrid seed in 
1929, 1930, and 1931. All of these 
were years in which salesmen were 
important. Hence, it was mainly a 
group of stragglers who were 
reached through other farmers. The 
speed with which knowledge of the 
new trait spread through the com- 
munities is probably in fact, as well 
as in farmer opinion, a tribute to the 
initiative of hybrid seed dealers. The 
unimportance of neighbors prior to 
1932 is consistent with the earlier 
finding that only 5 per cent of the 
operators were using the seed prior 
to that date. Observation of neigh- 
boring fields would probably not have 
become important until after that 
time. 

Most Influential Sources of 
Knowledge 

When the farmers were asked to 
evaluate their various sources of in- 
formation on hybrid as to relative in- 
fluence in leading them to take up the 
practice, neighbors were cited more 
frequently than any other medium 
(by 45.5%). While salesmen were 
also accorded considerable impor- 
tance as influences, as well as orig- 
inal informants, only 32.0 per cent 
felt that their judgment was in- 
influenced most significantly by such 
commercial representatives. Nearly 7 
per cent believed that their personal 
experience was the only strong 
motivator.^^ 

In analysing the time pattern in 

“This was an evasion of the real issue 
since the desired information was as to in- 
fluence leading to personal use of the seed. 
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the comparative influences of neigh- 
bors and salesmen, it is more reason- 
able to use a time scale by year of 
adoption of the trait, rather than by 
year of first information. Two-thirds 
of the early adopters credited sales- 
men with influencing them most, 
while two-thirds of the latest adopt- 
ers credited their neighbors as be- 
ing primary motivators (figure 3). 



YEAR 

Fig. 8. Percentages of Farm Operators 
Accepting Hybrid Seed Com In Differ- 
ent Years Asdgning Major Inflaence to 
Yarious Sources. 

With the passing years neighbors 
gained almost consistently in impor- 
tance and salesmen lost. The bulk of 
the operators fall in the later years — 
hence, the much greater neighbor in- 
fluence in the total sample. 

Insofar as the farmers’ evaluations 
are accurate, it may be suggested 
that the diffusion agencies are di- 


visible into two moderately distinct 
types, namely, those important as in- 
troductory mechanisms and those 
important as activating agents. Thus 
salesmen were credited with inform- 
ing the majority of the operators but 
neighbors were credited with con- 
vincing them. This is consistent with 
the earlier observation regarding the 
extreme caution with which indi- 
vidual farmers took up the new trait. 
Salesmen no doubt were in fact the 
maj'or sources of introductory knowl- 
edge, but experience within the com- 
munity counted for more in terms of 
action. This stands out also in the 
almost complete lack of influence as- 
signed to other impersonal agencies. 
While this hypothesis demands fur- 
ther testing, the functional distinc- 
tion between diffusion agencies is a 
problem warranting much greater 
attention both from scholars and 
from extension service administra- 
tors. The spread of knowledge and 
the spread of “conviction” are, an- 
alytically at least, distinct processes, 
and in this case have appeared to 
operate in part through different al- 
though complementary channels. 

Diffusion and the Normal 
Frequency Curve 

It has been evident that the accep- 
tance sequence of hybrid seed in 
these communities has followed a bell 
shaped pattern. Certainly the cumu- 
lated frequency curve of acceptance 
would appear similar to the S curve 
familiar to students of growth phe- 
nomena.*® Pemberton has attempted 
to give a precise mathematical state- 
ment of this, arguing that diffusion 
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may be expected to follow a normal 
frequency distribution unless upset 
by crisis conditions. It seems worth 
while to test the applicability of a 
normal frequency hypothesis to the 
present data.” 

Figure 4 demonstrates wide dif- 
ferences between our data and their 


from the normal frequency is statis- 
tically highly significant. (Chi square 
=21.67, d.f. 9.) Specifically, the ob- 
served frequencies differ from the 
normal curve fitted to them in the 
following ways: 

1. The total time span was four 
years less than expected, although 
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Fig, 4. Observed and Expected (normal) Distributions of Farm Operators According to 
Year Hybrid Seed Com Was Accepted for Planting. 


computed values in a normal fre- 
quency distribution. This deviation 

“The application of the S curve to dif- 
fusion was popularized by P. Stuart Ch^in 
in Cultural Change, published in 1928. Tnis 
obvious result of cumulating frequendes in 
a bell-shaped distribution has been redned 
by later students, notably Earl Pemberton 
■whose hypotheses will be discussed in the 
light of our data. See Earl Pemberton, “The 
Curve of Culture Diffusion Bate,” Am, Soc, 
Rev, (Aug. 1936), and “The Effect of a 
Social Cnsis on the Curve of Diffusion.” 
ibid (Feb. 1937). 


only two operators remained with- 
out hybrid corn at the time of 
study. 

2. The expected frequencies are 

"Pemberton, op. cit. (Aug. 1936), states 
that “the time of trait acceptance in any 

f iven case is determined by the chance com- 
ination of factors for and against adop- 
tion.” This he believes is analogous to me 
distribution of heights in a popmation, i,e., 
where the probability of predominance of 
plus or of minus determinants is less than 
the probability of mixed determinants. 
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greater than the observed in the 
final years of acceptance and less 
in the very early years. 

3. The observed cases are greatly 
concentrated at the mode and in 
the two years following it. 
Obviously any reference to the ob- 
served distribution as a normal one 
would be quite misleading, and at- 
tributing deviations from normal to 
^'crisis” is to explain away rather 
than to explain.^^ This failure to con- 
form to a popular hypothesis leads 
to the consideration of the theoretic 
applicability of the normal curve to 
such diffusion data. 

It is perhaps true that a normal 
frequency distribution would de- 
scribe our sample in reference to 
some general measure of degree of 
resistance to change. Granting such 
an assumption, it would not necessar- 
ily postulate a normal frequency dis- 
tribution in terms of actual trait 
adoption. There is no doubt but that 
the behavior of one individual in an 
interacting population affects the be- 
havior of his fellows. Thus the dem- 
onstrated success of hybrid seed on a 
few farms offers a changed situation 
to those who have not been so experi- 
mental. The very fact of acceptance 
by one or more farmers offers new 
stimulus to the remaining ones.^® The 
decision to adopt the new practice is 
a product not only of the operator’s 
position in respect to some pre-exist- 
ing conditions, but also of the in- 

“See Pemberton, op, eit (Feb. 1937). 
“Obviously there must be a decline in 
frequency of acceptance after the modal 
year, simtdating a normal curve, since 
fewer operators remain who may yet accept 
the trait. 


fluences and incentives brought to 
bear. The intensity of the latter is 
affected by knowledge of previous ac- 
ceptances, especially when the var- 
ious acceptors are competitors and 
the trait raises the general produc- 
tivity level. 

This situation is quite different 
from that presented by the measure- 
ment of heights in a population. 
Normal frequency does not appear to 
be a concept closely adapted to this 
condition where pressures, or rea- 
sons, for adoption become increas- 
ingly acute with passing time. If we 
would find mathematical expressions 
of diffusion, or diffusion rates, it 
seems reasonable that they be sought 
in formulae resting upon adequate 
processual assumptions. Conse- 
quently the acceptance pattern dem- 
onstrated by these data might with 
greater methodological exactitude be 
expressed as a logistic curve. How- 
ever, it is difficult to see anything be- 
yond an interesting analogy even if 
we should find a close fit to a logistic 
curve computed from the data. We 
see no reason for assuming that a 
formula developed mainly within the 
framework of population analysis 
should conform to diffusion data. 
The twisting of sociological phe- 
nomena into the analytical frame- 
works of other fields is not only 
sterile but may actually retard the 
development of useful sociological 
tools. If there is indeed an expected 
diffusion curve, its contours must be 
derived from comparative inductive 
researches.^® 

As yet there is no justification for 
identif 3 dng any mathematical formu- 
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la with the diffusion process per se 
hut this is a challenge rather than a 
confession of defeat. It may indeed 
be that for some classes of diffusion 
the normal frequency or logistic may 
be found to be more than interesting 
analogies, but at best this could be 
true only of limited types of dif- 
fusion, i.e., where the methodical as- 
sumptions underljing those curves 
are identical with conditions of so- 
cial interaction basic to the trait’s 
spread. It is quite possible that dif- 


^"There is no implication here that fitting 
mathematical curves to sociological data is 
entirely useless. Mathematical curves may 
be extremely useful for comparative 
analysis at least. Raymond Jessen, of the 
Iowa State College Statistical Laboratory, 
suggests that the Orthogonal Polynomial 
may have possibilities in the comparative 
analysis of diffusion data. For a provoca- 
tive utilization of logistic and Gompertz 
curves in diffusion research, see Alice 
Davis, ^Technicways in American Civiliza- 
tion,” Social Forces (March, 1940). 


ferent types of diffusion occur with 
different temporal patterns. The 
“tidal wave” process we have noted 
may indeed be typical of intra-com- 
munity diffusion, or further re- 
search may show it to be a product of 
special circumstances, i.e., com- 
mercial incentives, competition, etc. 
Surely there is neither empirical nor 
theoretical foundation for identify- 
ing the diffusion curves of fads and 
fashions with those of postage 
stamps, bath tubs, or hybrid seed 
corn. The formulation of ideal dif- 
fusion curves must wait upon an- 
alysis of vastly more material than 
has yet been done, but it seems 
doubtful if any theoretic pattern can 
adequately conform ^to situations in- 
volving all degrees of interaction and 
isolation; to economic practices as 
well as styles; to intra- as well as to 
inter-societal diffusion. 


Some limitations of “Live- At-Home” Programs* 

By Victor Benedict SwiZamf 

Abstract 

“live-at-home” programs must be appraised ex viau both of their effects 
upon the nutritionid levels of subsistence farmers and of their relation to the 
war effort 

Prom the standpoint of nutrition, diets obtained only from one or a few 
types of soil (“monoedaphic” and “oligoedaphic” diets) will reflect in their 
composition the excesses and deficiencies of minerals of the soil. Excess min- 
erals, such as selenium and fluorine, may seriously impair the health of the 
population, if a monoedaphic diet is established. Therefore in seleniferous and 
fiuoriniferous areas, most of the foodstuffs should be obtained from other 
localities, where the composition of the soil is different. Deficient minerals, 
such as iodine and iron, cml for adequate integration of locally produced diets. 

In relation to the war effort, the low efficiency of small enterprises and the 
wastage accruing from household processing of amcultural commodities, 
should be considered before recommending ‘Tive-atiome” programs. Com- 
munity and cooperative processing centers might constitute at least a partial 
solution. 
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' Resumen 

Los programas de fomento de la “Autarquia de la Finca” se deben estimar 
desde dos puntos de vista; sus efectos sobre la alimentacion del campesino y 
sus relaciones con el esfuerzo por la guerra. 

Desde el punto de vista de la alimentacion, las dietas obtenidas de nno o de 
algunos tipos de suelos (dietas “monoeddficas** y “oligoedaficas”) reflejan, en 
sus composiciones, las deficiencias y los excesos de minerales en el suelo. Los 
excesos de ciertos minerales tales como el selenio y el fluor pueden perjudicar 
seriamente la salud de la poblacidn, si se establecen dietas monoeddficas. Por 
consiguiente, en las dreas donde haya excesos de fluor o de selenio, los ali- 
mentos se deben obtener de otras local! dades donde la composicidn del suelo sea 
diferente. Deficiencias de ciertos minerales tales como el yodo y el hierro, 
requieren que las dietas obtenidas en la localidad sean adecuadamente suple- 
mentadas. 

En relacion con el esfuerzo por la guerra, antes de recomendar los pro- 
gramas de “autarquia de la finca,’’ se deben tener en cuenta la poca eficiencia 
de las pequefias empresas y el desperdicio a que da ocasion el tratamiento 
casero de los productos agrfcolas. Gentros de tratamiento, comunales o co- 
operatives, podrjan constituir, cuando menos, una solucion parcial. 


1. Problem and Approach 

With the entry of America into the 
war, the long-invoked establishment 
of close relationships between social 
and biological sciences seem assured, 
at least in the field of nutrition. In 
fact, while food is deemed ^‘Raw Ma- 
terial Number one,’* and is expected 
to ^‘win the war and write the peace,’' 
social scientists have been giving in- 
creasing attention to nutritional 
problems. One may thus hope not 
only that “agricultural economists 
and agricultural policy makers will 
be studying the impact of widespread 
acceptance of nutritional science in 
agriculture,”^ but also that careful 
consideration will be given to the 
nutritional and related aspects of ex- 
isting programs and policies. Along 


Adapted from a report presented in 
the Graduate Seminar on National Agri- 
cultural Policies, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, N. C. State College, May 
1942. 

t North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. 

'Milbum L. Wilson, “Nutritional Science 
and Agricultural Policy,” Journal of Farm 
EconoTnies, XXIV (P^ruary, 1942), 204. 


such a line of thought, this paper 
represents an attempt to discuss 
some aspects of one important action 
program to which considerable at- 
tention has lately been given, namely, 
the promotion of “live-at-home” 
farming. 

“Live-at-home” farming, as defined 
by the FSA consists in “the produc- 
tion at home of most of the family's 
food and livestock feed.” Together 
with the establishment of at least two 
sources of cash income and the use of 
fertility-building practices, “live-at- 
home” farming is one of the three 
basic points of the farm management 
plans taught by FSA supervisors.- 
The Agricultural Extension Service 
also has spared no effort to promote 
home-gardens and small animal en- 
terprises as steps toward the diversi- 
fication of too-specialized farms. 

Many and far-reaching are the ad- 
vantages of such a program for “if 
the plan is carried out, the family 
will have plenty to eat and to feed its 

*U.S.D.A., The Farm Security Adminis^ 
tration (Wasbin^n, D. C.; U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1941), p. 11. 
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livestock, whether or not it has much 
cash income/'® A successful program 
would offset inadequacy of supplies 
that might be due to lack of trans- 
portation and storage facilities, in- 
efficient retail distribution, etc., thus 
improving the dietary level of farm- 
ers. More generally, “live-at-home” 
farming calls for diversification — 
thus reducing risks — and for pos- 
sible utilization of unused resources 
and idle labor. Unquestionably a 
program of this nature for the cotton 
and tobacco farms of the South will 
lead to better nutritional levels, and 
better living conditions. The FSA 
and the Extension Service may well 
be proud of what they have achieved, 
in this field, for the benefit of low- 
income farmers. 

The “live-at-home” program has 
enjoyed the support of the public as 
few others appear to have done. It is 
one of the dangers of popularity that 
criticism may be hurriedly brushed 
aside. This paper has been written in 
the belief that recent events call for 
a dynamic approach to the appraisal 
of “live-at-home” farming. First, it 
seems important to consider some of 
the implications of this program 
(especially designed to improve the 
dietary levels of small farmers) in 
the light of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition. Secondly, in the war econ- 
omy of a country threatened with a 
shortage of raw materials, produc- 
tion plans have to be estimated ac- 
cording to their contribution to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, 
rather than to that of a single group 


of citizens. The community of aims 
between “live - at - home” farming, 
practiced before the war, and our 
present war effort has to be investi- 
gated because the present emergency 
might well call for some modification 
of this program. 

II. ^Tiive- At-Home” Farming and 
Public Health 

If “live-at-home” farming is to 
make food and feed consumption of 
the household independent of the 
farm cash income, then most of the 
essential foodstuffs will have to be 
produced within the production unit. 
The diet might then necessarily be 
obtained from only one or very few 
types of soils. The terms “mono- 
edaphic” and “oligoedaphic” are pro- 
posed to describe such diets.^ Under 
these conditions the soil may be re- 
garded as the starting point of good 
or bad nutrition. Since deficiencies of 
essential elements in the soil, to- 
gether with excesses of harmful ones, 
are reflected in the composition of 
foodstuffs, considerable importance 
would be attached to soils under such 
diets.® General experience seems to 


*Prom the Greek **6daphos”: soil, ground. 

^According to C. E. KeUogg, in a prim- 
itive society the composition of the soil 
played an extremely important role in de- 
termining living conditions and even led to 
the formation of different races of men. 
The diet was then monoedaphic par ex- 
cellence. On the other hand, in our com- 
mercialized economy, “the diet of the ordi- 
nary person is obtained from a wide group 
of soils” — ^poliedaphic diet — ^“and is less 
likdy to be seriously deficient in some one 
respect.” Charles E, Kellogg, “Soil and So- 
ciety,” Soils and Men, 1938 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, USDA (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office 1938), 

pp. 868-886. 


mid. 
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confirm this statement. Nutritional 
deficiencies are often reported for 
plants which are typically mono- 
edaphic. The influence of soil upon 
the health of domestic animals that 
are often confined to relatively small 
areas, has been indicated in several 
cases. While, generally speaking, 
“the fundamental problem of the re- 
lation of sources of food to human 
diseases is more difficult to solve,” 
because of the varied diet and mod- 
em methods of food processing and 
transportation,® evidence has been 
produced which relates “soil de- 
ficiencies to the lack of physical and 
mental vigor of people living on the 
soil, or eating food produced on such 
soil”^ 

Excesses of harmful elements pres- 
ent, perhaps, the most difficult prob- 
lem because their removal might be 
uneconomical or even impossible. 
Mineral deficiencies, while more dif- 
ficult to reveal — insofar as trace ele- 
ments are concerned — are more easy 
to correct through fertilization, ir- 
rigation, plant sprays, or dietary 
supplements, that is, in general by 
supplementation. 

Among the harmful elements, the 
toxic metalloid selenium, has been 
found in tiers of states that include 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Kansas. This ele- 
ment, absorbed by plants from the 
soil, is carried into human and ani- 
mal food. In livestock, selenium 
causes two well-known pathologic 

®K. C. Beeson, The 'Mineral Composition 
of Crops with Particular Reference to the 
Soils in "iVhich They Were Grownt USD A 
Misc. Pub, 369 (1941), p. 3. 

’M. L. Wilson: op. eit,, p. 193. 


conditions: alkali disease and blind 
staggers.® Locally - produced foods 
were found by the U. S. Public 
Health Service to be constant sources 
of selenium in the dietaries of fam- 
ilies living in seleniferous areas.® 
Wheat grown on soil containing two 
parts per million of selenium might 
concentrate this element up to five 
times the amount considered danger- 
ous for humans.^® However, in most 
of our seleniferous areas, incidence 
of selenium poisoning is small. There 
are two explanations for this state- 
ment. In certain localities extensive 
irrigation seems to decrease selenium 
absorption by plants. More impor- 
tant as an explanation of low fre- 
quency of selenium poisoning, how- 
ever, is the fact that people in these 
areas use foods other than home- 
grown to a considerable extent.^ 
Nevertheless, M. L. Smith found, in 
the seleniferous areas of South Da- 
kota, “a high incidence of symptoms 


®‘*Alkali disease is chronic selenium 
poisoning characterized by dullness, lack of 
vitalit>^ emaciation, severe damage to heart 
and liver, anemia, erosion of bones, dis- 
turbance of calcium-phosphorus metabo- 
lism.’* ‘‘Blind staggers is an acute poison- 
ing characterized by blindness, depraved 
appetite, various degrees of paralysis. 
Death usually results from failure of res- 
piration.** A. L, Moxon, Alkali Disease or 
Selenlvm Poisoning, South Dakota AESB 
311 (May 1937). 

M. I. Smith and B. B. Westfall, “Fur- 
ther Field Studies on the Selenium Problem 
in Relation to Public Health,** Public 
Health Reports, LII (October 1, 1937), 
1375-1384. 

“Esther P. Daniel, “Trace Elements,** 
Food and Life, 1939 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, USDA (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939), 213. 

“K. T. Williams, “Selenium in Soils,’* 
Soils and Men, 1938 Yearbook of AgricuU 
ture, pp. 830-834. 
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pointing to gastric or intestinal dys- 
function ; and a few instances of ap- 
parent hepatic dysfunction, both 
probably the result of continual sel- 
enium ingestion/’^^ 

Recent research by M. L. Smith 
emphasizes that the local population 
should retrain from consumption of 
highly contayninated cereals and 
vegetables in seleniferous areasP 
Conversely, there is little objection 
to the production of animal proteins, 
if livestock can be fed large amounts 
of uncontaminated feeds. It is, there- 
fore, possible to conclude that, in 
seleniferous areas, home gardens 
should not be encouraged and the 
purchase of feed from outside should 
become a standard practice.^^ 

While selenium is the only toxic 
mineral that has been extensively 
studied, other toxic elements occur 
in the soil. Among these, fluorine, 
which affects the structure of bones 
and is especially responsible for the 
mottled enamel of teeth, deserves 
some consideration.^^ Mottled enamel 
has been reported for at least one 
community in twenty-five states in 
the Union.^® 

Fluorine - containing water has 
usually been considered the main 
cause of human fluorosis. However, 
research in the phosphatic zones of 

^Smith and Westfall, op. oit., p. 1384. 

“M. I. Sxnith, “The Influence of Diet in 
the Chronic Toxicity of Selenium,” Public 
Health Reports LIV (August 4, 1939), 
1441. 

^he possible dangerous effect of pro- 
duce from home gardens upon human health 
in the affected communities is mentioned by 
E. P. Daniels supra note 9. In this connec- 
tion see also S. P. Trelease, “Bad Earth,” 
Stnentifie Monthly, LIV (January 1942), 
12-28. 


Morocco has revealed that, quite 
often, foodstuffs, rather than water, 
cause fluorine poisoning. Velu and 
Charnot reached the conclusion that 
fluorine poisoning might occur when 
grains grown in fluoriniferous sec- 
tions are utilized in the household 
but not when these products are 
shipped elsewhere and mixed with 
other grains. The same authors deny 
the existence of any danger in the 
consumption of home-grown vege- 
tables.^'^ Experts of the Arizona Ex- 
periment Station believe that “the 
danger of toxic* fluorine compounds 
being absorbed by plants used as 
foods or feeds is a vital question for 
people living in regions where 
mottled enamel is endemic and 
where many of the vegetables used 
are grown locally No other harm- 
ful element ,with the exception of 
molybdenum^® has been reported in 
food and feed crops. 


^Mottled enamel is characterized by a 
“dull, chalky, white appearance. ... In 
severe cases, the enamel is so defective that 
it is badly pitted and corroded and the teeth 
are structurally weak, the enamel tending 
to chip off. Mottled teeth though perhaps 
no more subject to decay than normal teeth, 
do not hold iillii^ well and deteriorate 
more rapidly. False teeth, among young 
adults in a community in which mottled 
enamel occurs are not uncommon.” H. V. 
Smith and M. C. Smith, Mottled Enamel in 
Arizona and Its Correlation with the Con^ 
centration of Fluorides in Water Supplies, 
Ariz. Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bui. 43 (1932). 

“This figure is obtained by combining 
data report in the above rd^erence wilh 
those presented by M. C. Smith in “Iodine 
and Fluorine,” Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1939, pp, 212-213. 

Velu and Charnot, “Encore le Dar- 
mous — fitiologie — Pathologic.” Reprinted 
from Ma/roc Medical, N. 191 (May 1938). 

“Arizona Aw. Exp. Sta., Fiftieth Aur 
nual Report (1939), pp, 78-79. 

“K. C. Beeson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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Further research is evidently 
needed to determine those foods 
grown in areas of harmful elements 
which can be consumed without 
jeopardizing human health. Such 
work will undoubtedly suggest im- 
portant modification of the “live-at- 
home” program in areas where sel- 
enium poisoning, mottled enamel, 
etc., are endemic. 

For all these areas and because of 
the implications of monoedaphic diet, 
“live-at-home” farming cannot be 
recommended in toto until the con- 
tents of soil and of locally-grown 
farm products in regard to toxic 
elements have been carefully in- 
vestigated. 

The problem of harmful elements 
seems to be essentially a matter of 
distribution, which has to be planned 
so that no toxic concentration of the 
harmful mineral will occur in the 
diet of any individual. Mineral de- 
ficiencies in soils constitute an en- 
tirely different problem. First, there 
are several ways of increasing the 
individual intake of essential min- 
erals once a deficiency is established. 
Secondly, our knowledge of mineral 
deficiencies is somewhat more satis- 
factory than it is for harmful ele- 
ments or mineral excesses. 

Lack of iodine in the water and 
food supply is considered the main 
cause of simple goiter. The “goiter 
belt stretches along the Appalachian 
Mountains as far north as Vermont, 
westward through the basin of the 
Great Lakes to Washington, and 
southward over the Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific States.”®® The effects of 
iodine deficiency have been known 


for such a long time and the bene- 
ficial action of iodized salt so satis- 
factorily proved that the goiter 
areas cannot be considered — sensu 
stricto — “problem areas” when ade- 
quate treatment is insured. “Live-at- 
home” farming, however, calls for 
largej iodine supplements than with 
a poliedaphic diet. Whence the ques- 
tions: (a) How large a supplement 
becomes necessary with a monoe- 
daphic diet in low-iodine areas? (b) 
Does a fairly large intake of iodized 
salt supply enough iodine to the 
^'milieu interne*'? That is to say, is 
the human organism able to utilize 
relatively massive doses of iodized 
salt just as well as if iodine were sup- 
plied from foodstuffs? (c) What is 
the maximum “safe” intake of 
iodized salt or other iodine supple- 
ments? Such questions as these 
would have to be investigated if 
“live-at-home” farming were to be 
adopted in the goiter belt. 

The very importance of manifesta- 
tions of iodine deficiency makes this 
condition easy to recognize. Symp- 
toms of other mineral deficiencies, 
though quite evident, are of little 
help in establishing the aetiology of 
the condition. Thus, for instance, nu- 
tritional anemias are not rare among 
the rural population but it is seldom 
possible to suggest definite causes. A 
nutritional anemia has been observed 
by Abbott and co-workers in certain 
localities of Florida — Alachua 
County — ^where the Leon, Ports- 
mouth, and Norfolk soil series (all 
low in iron) are predominant. Hern- 

“M. C. Smith, "lod’ne and Fluorine,*' p. 
212 . 
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ando and Hoffman series (all high in 
iron) predominate in districts that 
have a low percentage of anemia.-^ 
Here the effect of locally-produced 
food upon iron intake is evident. In 
these areas, diets will have to be 
carefully planned to include iron 
supplements from outside sources. 

The list of reported cases of lo- 
calized deficiencies in human diets is 
indeed very short. On the other hand, 
deficiencies of phosphoi*iLS, calcium, 
cobalt, copper, affecting animal pro- 
duction, have been reported for sev- 
eral states.^2 Even allowing for the 
greater variety of human diets, 
there seems to be a need for investi- 
gating intakes of those essential min- 
erals, where most of the foodstuffs 
are locally produced. 

Finally, one more aspect of mono- 
edaphic diets is worth emphasizing: 
all chemical analyses show significant 
variations in the mineral content of 
foods, as affected by the composition 


of the soil. Table I is compiled from 
Beeson's summary on the mineral 
composition of crops.^® 

Because of these variations, some 
doubt may be cast upon the useful- 
ness of nationally-adopted diets. A 
little less than 40 grams of cabbage 
from the high sample would meet the 
recommended dietary allowances for 
iron (12 mg. per diem); with the 
low sample 27 times as much cab- 
bage would be needed. Thus Beeson 
concludes that the value of a min- 
imum diet of protective foods may be 
significantly reduced through the use 
of inferior foodstuffs. Systematic 
analyses of foods from individual 
farms or from individual areas would 
constitute a Herculean task but, 
where the nature of soils suggests the 
possibility of deficiencies, nutritional 
levels should be investigated. Where 
deficiencies have been clearly estab- 
lished, it seems to behoove action 
agencies to reduce the home produc- 


TABLE I. 


Element 

Food 

No of 
Analyses 

Low Sample 
M«/Kk 

Hiffh Sample 
Mg/Kg 

Ratio High Sample 
is of Low Sample 

Manganese 

Spinach 

76 

84 

694 

8.9 

Iron 

Cabbage 

67 

11 

305 

27.73 

Copper 

Celery 

30 

2 

560 

280 

Iodine 

Carrots 

85 

2 

2400 

1200 


^^Proceedings of the $8tk Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of Southern Agri- 
cvltural Workers, XXXVIII, N. 3 (1987), 
pp. 257-268. 

■®A list of mineral deficiencies in soils of 
the United States is to be found in A. M. 
Hartman, “Deficient and Excess Minerals 
in Forage in the United States,” Food and 
Life, 19S9 Yearbook of Agriculture, pp. 
1027-1044. 

®*K. C. Beeson, op. oit., pp. 116, 132, 137. 


tion of foodstuffs and to provide for 
the integration of monoedaphic diets 
with foods that are excellent sources 
of the deficient element, such as mo- 
lasses for iron, fish for iodine, etc. 

To summarize : a monoedaphic diet 
enhances the bearing of the compo- 
sition of farm soils upon food prod- 
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ucts and nutritional levels. It might 
thus create new nutritional problems, 
which need careful investigation. In 
promoting and adopting “live-at- 
home” programs, allowance should be 
made for excesses and deficiencies of 
minerals in the soil. Eeports of sel- 
enium poisoning, nutritional anemia, 
mottled teeth, and goiter indicate the 
existence of “problem areas” where 
“live-at-home” farming should not be 
encouraged or, at least, adequately 
modified to the end of correcting the 
diet. WTierever deficiencies and ex- 
cesses of minerals have been re- 
ported in connection with plant and 
animal production, the effect of such 
conditions upon the nutritional levels 
of “live-at-home” farmers should be 
carefully investigated. Were these in- 
vestigations to yield positive results, 
“live-at-home” programs should be 
modified in order to insure the 
farmer a low-cost, fully adequate 
diet.^^ 

ni. “Live- At-Home” Programs and 
the War 

“Live-at-home” programs are never 
more popular than in war time. Dis- 
tribution is then adversely affected 
by overtaxing, curtailment, and 
eventual disruption of transporta- 
tion facilities; supply of essential 
commodities is reduced ; waste has to 
be eliminated and utilization of idle 
resources becomes a necessity. The 
result is an unprecedented blossom- 

^Proceedings of the National Nutritional 
Conference for Defense, May 1941. Office of 
the Director of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Federal Security Agency 
(Washington, D. S., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942), p. 198. 


ing of household enterprises, home 
gardens, home poultry flocks, house- 
hold soap-making, etc. 

In the last few months, production 
planning committees, while calling on 
all producers to contribute to the war 
effort, have realized that expansion 
of commercial production is ex- 
tremely difficult for small farmers. 
Therefore, “live-at-home” farming is 
recommended because it reduces the 
drain from the consumption side of 
the national food budget on the part 
of those individuals who can con- 
tribute little or nothing to the pro- 
duction side. Another gain from the 
adoption of such plans is to relieve 
transportation facilities by increas- 
ing the self-sufficiency of isolated 
communities and groups of farmers. 

In a war economy, however, the 
objective of reducing civilian needs 
for transportation is but one of the 
many goals. For instance, in the field 
of agricultural production, it is also 
essential that available raw mate- 
rials and productive services be ef- 
ficiently employed to produce food 
and certain essential chemicals. Like- 
wise, in the field of consumption, ade- 
quacy of diets for all individuals en- 
gaged in the war effort is of utmost 
importance. How is the “live-at- 
home” program related to these ob- 
jectives? Is it compatible with the 
goal of efficient allocation of re- 
sources for the production of raw 
materials and with the goal of ade- 
quate nutrition? In other words, 
should “live-at-home” farming be 
modified or furthered in view of the 
war effort? In the following, an at- 
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tempt will be made to answer these 
questions. 

The improvement of soils has been 
one of the most important phases of 
the live-at-home program, because it 
constitutes an essential prerequisite 
for successful, diversified produc- 
tion.-® This action calls for extensive 
use of commercial fertilizers which 
are scarce in 'war time either because 
of shortage of transportation facili- 
ties or because of curtailment of pro- 
duction. Thus, for instance, a short- 
age of phosphates may occur as 
the result of increased demand for 
sulphuric acid, while the supply of 
our main source of nitrogen, Chilean 
nitrate, has been greatly curtailed. 
In a live-at-home program, part of 
our reduced supply of fertilizer 
would be used to modify existing soil 
conditions, adapting them to the re- 
quirements of diversified production. 
Furthermore, fertilizer would be 
used in small-scale, low-efl5ciency en- 
terprises. On the other hand, if the 
battle of production has to be won, 
fertilizer should be allocated to those 
producers 'who can more easily 
achieve production expansion rather 
than to those who, because of trans- 
portation and storage difficulties, can 
make less significant contributions to 
the war effort. The size of returns 
yielded seem to be the most efficient 
basis for allocation of resources and 
one sees no reason for making excep- 
tions in favor of subsistence farmers. 

“According to the National Nutrition 
Conference, live-at-home farming calls for 
‘Improvement of soils in certain areas 
where diversified production is now unsuc- 
cessful” C/, Nat. Nutrition Conference, 
op. oit., p, 99. 


Shortage of Chilean nitrate also 
acquires a special significance in con- 
nection with iodine deficiencies in 
the soil. Mild deficiencies of this ele- 
ment were, in peace time, offset by 
the supply of sodium iodide in 
Chilean nitrate. In this manner, suf- 
ficient amounts of iodine were made 
available to plants and thereby to 
humans. Reduced application of 
Chilean nitrate will enhance the im- 
portance of iodine deficiencies in the 
soil and especially in monoedaphic 
diets. Maintenance of peacetime sup- 
plies of Chilean nitrate to low-iodine 
areas seems out of question because 
this would result in excessive reduc- 
tion of nitrate supplies for other 
areas. Therefore, in nutritional plan- 
ning for low-iodine areas, allowance 
should be made for changes in the 
composition of locally produced food- 
stuffs and provision should be made 
to modify “live-at-home^' programs 
with an adequate integration of 
monoedaphic diets. 

Another phase of “live-at-home” 
programs affecting allocation of re- 
sources is the conversion of feeds in- 
to animal products. Again, farmers 
are encouraged to produce more feed 
and to substitute it for commercial 
feeds. At the same time, a blanket 
expansion of animal production is en- 
couraged. As a result the number of 
small units of animal production is 
increased. Family cows, family-size 
flocks of hens, and small herds of 
s-wine take an increasing share of the 
national supply of feeds. In this man- 
ner, feeds may be converted into 
foods by inferior animals. This in- 
feriority is explained by the fact that 
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small farmers can seldom afford to 
buy high-quality animals and pro- 
vide them with the most favorable 
environmental conditions. Feed con- 
version is therefore less efficient than 
by commercial herds. Consequently, 
relatively more feed is needed for the 
maintenance ration and the output 
input ratio is lowered. 

Home-processing of foodstuffs is 
one of the most publicized phases of 
the live-at-home program. Surplus 
vegetables and fruits produced dur- 
ing the good season are canned at 
home and stored in the farm pantry 
for use out of season. In peacetime 
this procedure undoubtedly makes 
for more varied and more balanced 
diets throughout the winter. In a 
wartime economy the crop of fruits 
and vegetables must receive special 
consideration because of reduced im- 
ports and of the unfavorable effects 
of shortages of labor and other pro- 
ductive services upon production. 

Of all essential food constituents, 
affected by processing methods, vita- 
min C presents perhaps the most 
complex problem. On one hand, “rea- 
sonably generous levels of this vita- 
min are desirable from the stand- 
point of protection against injury in 
case of wound infection. Specific pro- 
visions for adequate supplies of vita- 
min C as a part of the National De- 
fense Program should be recognized 
also because (1) this vitamin is an 
important factor in the process of 
wound healing ; (2) a regular intake 
of the vitamin is necessary to main- 
tain health and efficiency." On the 
other hand, “the vitamin is extremely 
sensitive to destruction in stored 


food supplies and requires special 
consideration when there is a re- 
stricted intake of fresh fruits and 
vegetables."^® It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that canning be made as efficient 
as possible from the standpoint of 
conservation of vitamin C. The pos- 
sibility of conserving vitamin C in 
home-canning as compared with com- 
mercial canning is still a debatable 
subject.2^ It is known, however, that 
vitamin losses in canning could be 
prevented or reduced through com- 
plete exclusion of air during the can- 
ning process. If it were necessary to 
provide for adequate conservation of 
vitamin C, then commercial canning 
would be preferred to home canning 
where such provisions are more dif- 
ficult to legislate for. Another partial 
solution of the problem of efficient 
conservation of vitamin C is, by gen- 
eral consent, to be found in frozen 
foods. One wonders if it would not be 
wiser to promote such community 
programs for food processing, as 
freezing and cooperative storage of 
vegetables, rather than home pro- 
grams, such as canning.^® 

Community rather than household 
programs also seem necessary if 
waste is to be prevented in connec- 
tion with the processing of anintial 

“Nat. Nutrition Conference, op. dt,, p. 
77. 

”lbid,, p. 176. 

“Indeed, one must agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Economic 
Policy of the National Nutrition Confer- 
ence, which suggested ^Trovisions of more 
ade(|uate communi^ facilities for pro- 
cessing and conserving foods, such as com- 
munity-owned and cooperatively-owned cold 
storage and freezer lockers, canning cen- 
ters, drying ovens, curing houses, etc.” 
Ibid., p. 99. 
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products. Slaughtering of animals on 
the farm might result in the unneces- 
sary waste of bones, hides, blood — 
products that might be used in a war 
economy if collected in marketable 
amounts at a community center. 

Typically wasteful is one farm 
household enterprise often ^cour- 
aged in wartime, that is, the making 
of soap at home by utilizing waste 
fats. This practice results in a total 
loss of glycerine an essential war ma- 
terial. Were the two billion pounds of 
fats annually wasted in our kitchens 
to be utilized by commercial plants, 
they could yield 200 million pounds 
of glycerine.^® The household, ^n the 
other hand, is in no danger of suffer- 
ing from soap shortages, for soap be- 
ing a wartime by-product of glycer- 
ine, its production is increased.®® For 
this reason, it is lamentable that, 
while collection of waste fats is be- 
ing organized, little direct action has 
been taken to discourage the making 
of soap in the household as part of 
the program for “live-at-home” 
farmers.®^ 

It is believed that the points raised 
above warrant the assertion that 
widespread adoption of “live-at- 

“Data on waste fats from K. Fisher, 
“You're in the Army Too," Goodhovse- 
keeping (June, 1942), pp. 110-111. Esti- 
mates of glycerine production have been 
made from the saponification number of 
lard and animal fats. 

“Soap production in U.S.A. increased 62 
per cent between 1912 and 1917 and 37 per 
cent between 1938 and 1941. See “Utiliza- 
tion of Fats and Oils, ^ Classes of Pro- 
ducts, 1912-1941," The Fata and Oils Sit- 
uation, USDA, BAE (April, 1942), pp. 
13-25. 

“See, for instance, '*War Revives Home 
S^p.MaW^,"^Corohna Co-operator, XX 


home” farming might lead to difficul- 
ties associated with problems of nu- 
trition and efficiency. At least in some 
cases, “live-at-home” programs are 
conducive to wasteful practices and 
inefficient utilization of resources. In 
war-production planning, before pro- 
moting the self-sufficiency of the 
household, it would be worth-while to 
consider alternative solutions of the 
community and cooperative type. 

Conclusions 

I. From a nutritional standpoint a 
monoedaphic or oligoedaphic diet 
might have harmful implications. 
For this reason, allowance should be 
made for excess and deficient ele- 
ments in the adoption of “live-at- 
home” farming. Where the nature of 
soils or abnormal conditions in plant 
and animal production suggest ex- 
cesses or deficiences of minerals, nu- 
tritional levels of the farm popula- 
tion should be carefully investigated. 
Where needed, “live-at-home” pro- 
grams should be modified with regard 
to local conditions, reducing or sup- 
pressing consumption of contami- 
nated foods in excess areas and inte- 
grating the diet with good sources of 
essential elements in deficiency areas. 

II. Wartime conditions should not 
be assumed to justify widespread 
adoption of “live-at-home” farming, 
because this may lead to less efficient 
utilization of resources as well as 
losses in processing of foodstuffs and 
in the use of by-products. Specializa- 
tion and community or cooperative 
activities might, on the other hand, 
facilitate the attainment of war pro- 
duction goals. 
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III. Both in regard to nutritional 
levels of farmers and to the war 
effort, it is believed that “blanket’" 
programs should be abandoned. 
“Live-at-home” farming should not 
be recommended qua “live-at-home” 
but instead as a means of improving 
nutritional levels and utilizing idle 
resources. Under special conditions a 
different organization of the farm 
enterprise may yield better results 
and, for this very reason, should be 
adopted. 


DISCUSSION 

By Miriam Birdseye, Extension Nutrition^ 
ist, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Mr. SuUam’s paper applies mainly to the 
very intensive “live-at-home” programs 
advocated by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. In the case of most of these fam- 
ilies, there is little choice between a pro- 
gram of home-grown and feed, and financial 
disaster for the family. Since the Exten- 
sion Service originated the “live-at-home” 
program many years ago, some recognition 
should be given to that fact. 

I think Mr. Sullam’s conclusion that an 
understanding of the mineral composition 
of the soil should be considered basic to any 
farm management program, to any reset- 
tlement or tenant purchase program, and, 
in fact, to any extension program, is sound. 
Until quite recently, of course, few studies 
have been made connecting deficient soils 
with the composition of human foods grown 
on them, and the nutritional status of farm 
families in the area. 

It would seem to me a more practical 
solution, especially under wartime con- 
ditions, to encourage the migration of low- 
income families from markedly deficient 
soils or soils containing toxic elements, to 
become farm laborers in regions better 
adapted to food production, or to work in 
industrial or defense plants, than to encour- 
age them to stay on the land and purchase 


food raised in other parts of the country. 
Something of this sort was suggested by 
Raymond C. Smith, Chief Program Analyst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in a 
paper called “The Farm Labor Situation” 
at the 20th Outlook Conference, on October 
21, 1942. Mr. Smith’s paper, however, re- 
ferred to “low-income farmers” and did not 
mention soil deficiencies specifically. 

Experiments and mass demonstrations 
with school children in the Great Lakes 
States have shown that the routine use of 
iodized table salt is an efficient dietary 
supplement in areas where water and food 
products are very low in iodine. 

Mr. Sullam’s suggestion that it is inef- 
ficient to can vitamin C-rich foods at home 
because of the great loss of this vitamin in 
storage, is not very practical. In home can- 
ning directions emphasis is continually laid 
on the need for allowing only small head 
space in containers of tomatoes and vita- 
min C-rich fruits. Enough canned tomatoes 
are included in food preservation budgets 
so that even though home canned tomatoes 
lose some of their vitamin C content in 
storage, the supply will still provide gen- 
erous amounts of vitamin 0. In the South 
particularly, green leafy vegetables, espe- 
cially when eaten raw in salads, properly 
cooked Irish, and to some extent, sweet 
potatoes, and citrus fruits when available 
provide generous amounts of vitamin G 
during non-growing months. Rutabaga tur- 
nips are also good sources of this vitamin. 

Perhaps Mr. Sullam does not know that 
lack of critical materials makes it prac- 
tically impossible to increase the number of 
community freezer locker plants for the 
duration. Low income families have often 
found it difficult to pay locker rent. 

As to soap making, the national “save- 
the-fat” program is drawn to encourage the 
use of all edible fats on the farm as human 
food, and also where this is practical, the 
making of soap when the fat becomes 
inedible. 

The best point in Mr. Sullam’s various 
wartime suggestions, I believe, is the need 
for community planning, especially in con- 
nection with the slaughtering of farm ani- 
mals, in order to co lect and dispose of 
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hides, bones, and certain wastes, in the in- 
terest of the war effort. 

I should say that the following conclu- 
sions in connection with “live-at-home” pro- 
grrams might be justified: 

1. In areas where soils carry an excess of 
harmful elements or are marked by a 
deficiency of essential elements, diets en- 
tirely drawn from the soil may have 
harmful nutritional effects, and “live-at- 
home” programs for farm families should 
be undertaken with full recognition of 
this fact, and should be modified with 
regard to local conditions. 

2. Under wartime conditions certain 
phases of “live-at-home” programs may 
well be examined in the interest of ef- 
ficient utilization of man power, food 
resources, and by-products. In this con- 
nection, the possibilities of community 
or cooperative activities to facilitate at- 
taining war production goals may well 
be considered. 


DISCUSSION 

By Margaret B. Dreisbach, Home Econ- 
omist, Farm Security Administration, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Our experience in the Farm Security 
Administration shows us that poor people 
have poor diets for several reasons. They 
lack money to purchase food. They lack 
equipment and supplies needed to produce 
their own subsistence. They are ignorant of 
skills and practices necessary for produc- 
ing and conserving food. Their farms are 
isolated and located away from stores and 
markets that might suply vegetables, fruits, 
milk, meat, and eggs if they had the money 
to buy and knew what nutritional foods to 
sdect. Small country stores do not handle a 
variety of foods, particularly fresh foods 
from the “protective” foods grroup. Trans- 
portation problems and expense prevent 
frequent trips to town. 

If “monoedaphic” diets in certain areas 
result in mineral deficiencies, our home 
supervisors who are trained in nutrildon 
can make recommendations of accepted 


ways to meet such deficiencies. If toxic sub- 
stances are present in soils, a long time 
program of resettlement for low income 
farmers would seem to be indicated. More 
research is needed first to establish the fact 
that foods grown in these areas are harm- 
ful. The “live-at-home” plan has worked 
successfully toward the well being of low 
income families and should not be con- 
demned until there is more foundation of 
fact than at present. When the choice lies 
between starvation diets that result in mal- 
nutrition as against production on “mono- 
edaphic” soil of a year-round food supply 
including kinds and varieties to meet bodily 
needs there is no question in deciding on 
the latter. 

There is evidence that the “live-at-home” 
program of Farm Security has been justi- 
fied. The health of FSA families has im- 
proved in general. This fact has been con- 
firmed many times by physicians, dentists, 
and public health nurses. Regular school 
attendance resulting in improved scholar- 
ship indicates improved health among chil- 
dren of FSA borrower families. Dentists 
and public health nurses in examinations 
of school children have pointed out that the 
mouths of children from FSA families are 
often in much better health condition than 
those of other children in the same school. 

In our southern region an analysis of 
rejections of selective service registrants 
within local communities showed fewer re- 
jections of FSA family members compared 
with others. While it cannot be determined 
the extent that better diets were responsi- 
ble for this difference, yet we know that 
improvement in quantity and variety of 
food was the greatest single difference be- 
tween FSA registrants and the others. 

Dr. C. E. Lively of the University of 
Missouri has written a report on “The 
Physical Status and Health of Farm Se- 
curity Clients in Southeast Missouri” based 
on physical examinations of a large group 
of borrowers made at time of acceptance 
and again later. The study indicates the 
effectiveness of the “live-at-home” program 
in over-coming nutritional aenemia and in- 
creasing general health. 
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The value of food canned by FSA fam- 
ilies is comparable to that of commercially 
canned foods since approved methods are 
taught for handling and preparing food for 
canning, and the pressure cooker is used for 
processing. Two families out of three ac- 
cording to recent FSA Progress Reports 
use pressure cookers. 

Canning budgets are planned with each 
borrower family. A sufficient supply of 
Vitamin C is provided. That there is some 
destruction by oxidation during the can- 
ning process is taken into account. Since 
the acid content of tomatoes tends to pro- 
tect Vitamin C from destruction during 
canning we depend upon canned tomatoes 
as a good source during the winter months. 

Home canning prevents waste of un- 


marketable surpluses. It should not be over- 
looked that if farmers can be self-sufficient, 
foods that reach the market either fresh or 
processed will be available for city fam- 
ilies, our armed forces and our Allies. The 
shortage of tin for cans is another reason 
for encouraging home canning in glass jars. 

Freezing and cooperative storage of vege- 
tables is impractical for isolated rural fam- 
ilies even if the materials situation would 
permit expansion in that type of process- 
ing. Trips to freezer lockers cannot be 
made frequently enough and require the 
use of gas and rubber. Low income fam- 
ilies are not equipped with refrigeration 
to care for frozen foods from the time they 
are removed from freezer storage until they 
are used. 


The Community and the Family In I*rince Edward 

Island’^ 

By Enid Charles and Sylvia Anthonyf 

Abstract 

A previous statistical study has shown that in Prince Edward Island the size 
of the family has remained unusually stable for two generations. Field study 
of rural life on the Island revealed features which have helped to maintain 
relatively high fertility. 

The rural neighborhood corresponds to the school district. While its primary 
function is educational, it defines a group of people who recognize mutual obli- 
gations. Within the neighborhood, a unified school system and the absence of 
marked inequalities of wealth have encouraged tolerant and egalitarian atti- 
tudes. The organizational basis of the neighborhood gives socim prestige and 
leadership to successful parents of large families, and it appears to function 
most successfully where there are many children in the group. Geographical 
and psychological isolation from the mainland has helped till recently to pre- 
serve Island ways of life from disintegrating contacts. 

The pattern of life described already shows signs of disintegration and is 
unlikdy to endure. 


Eesumen 

Un estudio estadistico previo demuestra que en la Isla Prjncipe Eduardo el 
tamano de la familia se ha mantenido extraordinariamente estable durante dos 
generadones. Estudios realizados con relacidn a la vida rural de la Isla revela- 
ron caracteristicas que ayudaron a mantener una fecundidad relativamente 
alta. 

El vedndario rural corresponde con el distrito escolar. Aunque su funddn 
prindpal es la de educar, comprende tambien a un grupo de gentes que 
reconocen entre si obligadones mutuas. Dentro de cada vedndario existe un 
solo sistema escolar unificado y la ausenda de marcadas diferendas de 
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fortuna entre los habitantes ha fomentado un trato tolerante e igualitario 
entre ellos. Las bases de organizacidn del vecindario conceden cierto prestigio 
social y cierta autoridad a padres de familia que ban tenido dxito en levantar 
sus familias. Este sistema parece dar mejores resultados cuando hay gran 
cantidad de nines en el grupo. 

El aislamiento geograbco y psicologico de la isla con relacion al continente 
ba ayudado basta hace poco a mantener en la isla su propio sistema de vida 
alejada de contactos disolventes. 

El sistema de vida descrito anteriormente ya demuestra senales de desin- 
tegradon y por lo tanto difidlmente podrd durar mucho mds. 


Introduction 

During recent years population re- 
search has studied extensively social 
and economic factors responsible for 
declining fertility. Less attention has 
been devoted to situations where a 
suitable environment has retarded or 
arrested decline. In view of the al- 
most universal rule that fertility is 
higher in rural areas than in ad- 
joining urban centers, farming com- 
munities present the most promising 
field for ‘^e discovery of such situa- 
tions. Many are known to have rel- 
atively high fertility, but usually in 
association with a low standard of 
life. Few have escaped some decline 
in fertility. The rural population of 
Prince Edward Island is of unusual 
interest because in it the average size 
of family has been stable at a high 
level for two generations and be- 
cause during this period farmers 
have on the whole enjoyed a mod- 
erate degree of prosperity. 

The trend of fertility on the Island 
has been described at some length in 

’*• Tbe material for this article was col- 
lected in the course of a research pro- 
gramme on Canadian population problems 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation and 
sponsored by tbe Canadian Council for 
Social Research. It was completed before 
the senior author's employment in the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and is not an 
official publication of that body. 

t Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


a previous paper After a period of 
initial decline, the gross reproduction 
rate fiuctuated round a level of about 
1.8 between 1880 and 1932. Since 
1932 there has been a decline, pos- 
sibly a temporary fluctuation sim- 
ilar to those which have occurred in 
the past, but more probably the be- 
ginning of a new phase. The descrip- 
tion of a community where the size of 
the family has remained unchanged, 
at a time when it was declining rap- 
idly in most parts of the Western 
World, may assist in planning a bi- 
ologically stable society. 

In order to supplement data on 
social and economic conditions ob- 
tainable from published sources, the 
authors spent two months on the Is- 
land. We studied selected rural com- 
munities and visited the families in 
them. Members of the government, 
ministers, doctors, nurses and teach- 
ers, were also interviewed. 

The two districts chiefly studied 
were Belle River and North Gran- 
ville, both exclusively Protestant. 
The former is mainly Scottish, and 
the latter of English descent. Belle 
River forms part of township 62 in 
Queen's County. In 1931 the ratio of 
children 0-4 to women 16-44 was 651 
for this township as compared with 


'Canadian Journal Economic and Polit- 
ical Science. VoL 8, No. 2. May, 1942. 
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644 for the rural parts of the Island 
as a whole. This was the highest rate 
among the mainly Protestant town- 
ships. North Granville formed part 
of township 21 in the same county 
which had a ratio of children to 
women of 489. Belle River is at about 
the average level of prosperity for 
the Island, North Granville rather 
below it. Some time was spent in 
three other districts. North Trj’on, 
Protestant and mainly British, rep- 
resents the most prosperous rural 
part of the Island. Stanley Bridge, 
adjoining North Granville, mixed 
Scottish and English, Catholic and 
Protestant, is also prosperous. For- 
tune Cove is poorer than the other 
districts mentioned and has a higher 
proportion of French Catholics. The 
districts observed thus represent the 
greater part of the range of economic 
conditions found on the Island. The 
principal type omitted was the very 
poor, all French Catholic, fishing 
village. 

Geography and Population of Two 
Rural Communities 

The term '‘community” has come 
to be used by sociologists to mean a 
nexus of relationships covering a 
fairly wide extent of territory and 
including at least one fairly large 
village centre, together with smaller 
centers and open country. In this 
sense the whole of Prince Edward 
Island is one community. Govern- 
ment and higher education are cen- 
tralized in the capital, Charlotte- 
town. The two principal centres for 
shopping and medical services are 
Charlottetown and Summerside. 


These, with the smaller incorporated 
towns, provide some services for dif- 
ferent parts of the Island, but the 
capital remains unique in many re- 
spects. Among the smaller regional 
units, the township has no signific- 
ance except for census purposes. The 
school district is a more clearly de- 
fined unit. Grade schools are located 
at fairly regular intervals of 8 miles 
and the boundaries between them are 
precisely known. The Islander uses 
the word "community” frequently 
and with a very definite meaning. 
Geographically it corresponds most 
closely to the school district, and is a 
"neighborhood” in the sociological 
sense. The island use of the word de- 
notes a group of people who live 
within easy reach of each other, who 
share a number of social activities 
and who recognize collective respon- 
sibility for mutual aid. In this article, 
therefore, the term "Neighborhood” 
is used in the same sense that "Com- 
munity” is used on the Island. 

The characteristic type of settle- 
ment is the scattered homestead 
rather than the agricultural village. 
Outside the tovms, farm homes are 
distributed fairly evenly along the 
main roads, and more sparsely along 
back roads. At crossroads, at about 
three to six-mile intervals, the dis- 
tribution of buildings thickens, and 
there may cluster a school, church, 
store, and from two to twelve homes, 
but any of the institutional buildings 
may occur in isolation. At longer in- 
tervals regular villages are found, 
with some hundreds of inhabitants 
and a variety of stores. For islanders 
living nearby, villages provide ser- 
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vices intermediate in character be- 
tween the crossroads group and 
either Charlottetown or Summerside, 
but for the majority of the inhab- 
itants, the most frequent contacts for 
all purposes are either with the ser- 
vices provided at a neighboring 
crossroad or with the capital. 

Figure 1, a sketch map of the 
school district of Belle River, illus- 


a rather isolated district; it is about 
35 miles from Charlottetown and 
20 from Montagu, the nearest sec- 
ondary town. Communication with 
Charlottetown is mainly by automo- 
bile, though there is also a daily bus 
service and a train service mainly 
used for freight. The nearest cinema 
(weekly) and the nearest resident 
doctor are about 16 miles away. The 



trates the social geography of the 
rural neighborhood.^ Belle River is 

•Cf. Anthony and Charles. “Population 
Trends in Relalaon to the Social Back- 
ground on Prince Edward Island. Geog. 
Rev., Oct, 1942. 


district is on the main route between 
Charlottetown and one of the main- 
land ferries 5 miles distant. The dis- 
trict boasts no less than three 
churches: the United Church served 
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kitchen. North Granville’s nearest 
doctor, post office, gasoline supply, 
blacksmith’s shop and creamery are 
at Stanley Bridge, The school is one- 
roomed, and small even for a one- 
room school. As is customary, it 
takes all the children of the district, 
who, officially, attend up to the age 
of 15. 

The number of people in Belle 
River and in North Granville, with 
their sex and age distribution, are 
given in table I. Belle River district 
includes a small cooperative group 
who are in some respects part of the 
community and in other ways sep- 
arate from it. They are not included 
in the following tables. 

Economic Structure 

The means of gaining a livelihood 
in our neighborhoods are shown in 
table II, which gives the occupations 


TABLE I. Population of Two Neighborhoods by Age and Sex, Prince Edward 

Island, 1941 


1 

A«e group | 

1 Belle River 

North Granville 

Males 

1 Females 

1 Total 

Males 

Females | 

Total 

0- 4 

9 

7 

16 

7 

5 

12 

5- 9 

7 

7 

14 

4 

1 

5 

10-14 

11 

11 

22 

4 

7 

11 

16-19 

4 

14 

18 

1 

2 

3 

20-29 

7 

10 

17 

6 

7 

13 

30-39 

9 

8 

17 

6 

5 

11 

40-49 

9 

8 

17 

7 

6 

13 

50-69 

4 

5 

9 

4 

2 

6 

60-69 

5 

7 

12 

3 

5 

8 

70 and over 

3 

2 

5 

5 

4 

9 

TOTAL 

68 

79 

147 

47 

44 

91 


by a resident minister who also has 
charge of the adjoining church; the 
Presbyterian Church served by stu- 
dents in the summer; and a very 
small edifice belonging to the Church 
of Scotland where occasional ser- 
vices are held. The school is a two- 
teacher school, taking pupils up to 
grade 10. 

North Granville is about the same 
distance from Charlottetown as 
Belle River, and about 30 miles dis- 
tant from Summerside. The main 
road between these two chief towns 
of the Island passes about 5 miles 
from the center of the district, and 
carries a bus service. There is no rail- 
way through North Granville, the 
nearest stations being seven miles 
away. One of the villages on the rail- 
road has the nearest cinema service, 
and the minister of the only church 
(United) in North Granville lives 


there. There is a saw-mill in the cen- of heads of households, both male 
ter of the district, and a grist mill and female. When women are heads 
higher up the river. There used to be of households they appear in the 
a store which has now shrunk to a table as farmers, though they do lit- 
small stock of goods in a cottage tie, if any, farm work themselves. 
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The table, therefore, gives the main 
source of income of each family 
rather than the occupations of par- 
ticular individuals. 


TABLE n. Occupations op Household 
Heads, Two Neighbourhoods of 
Prince Edward Island, 1941. 


Occupation 

Belle 

River 

North 

Granville 

Farming, main source of 
livelihood 

21 

14 

Farm Labourers 


4 

Owners, stores, etc. 

8 

8 

Skilled workers 

2 


Semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers 

6 

1 

Army 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

84 

24 


Farming is the main source of in- 
come in Belle River for 62 per cent 
of the household heads. This is a 
lower proportion than that found in 
the rural parts of the Island in gen- 
eral The district is more thickly 
wooded than most, and the Compton 
Community operates a saw-mill giv- 
ing emplo 3 mient to several men — at 
one time as many as twenty. A 
labourer’s standard wage is $1.65 per 
day, rising to $2.00 for especially 
skilled or responsible men. During 
the brief spring season a lobster-can- 
ning plant operates, employing both 
male and female casual labour; it 
serves many miles of coast line. 
There is also a meat-canning busi- 
ness, a very small, one-man affair. 
Two families are “on relief,” both 
of those are widows on small farms 
with no son old enough to operate the 
farm successfully. Non-farm fam- 
ilies usually have plots of land rang- 


ing from one-half to twenty-five 
acres, and often keep a cow. The 
farms proper range in size from 40 
to 200 acres, the mean size being 93 
acres. Compared with the distribu- 
tion of farm size on the Island as a 
whole. Belle River farms conform 
more closely to their mean, having 
proportionately few of over 100 or 
under 50 acres. The large farms have 
extensive areas of woodland, which 
provide valuable subsidiary income. 
'The extent of cultivated land is 
usually between 60 and 100 acres. 
Farming is mixed, the principal 
products being cream (for butter), 
potatoes, hay and oats. Silos and 
heavy machinery are found only on 
the farms of the Compton Com- 
munity. As is customary on the Is- 
land, all the farms are owned by 
their operators. 

In North Granville, farming is the 
main source of income for 70 per cent 
of the household heads. As ilie dis- 
trict is a few miles from the coast, 
there are no resident fishermen. 
Farms range in size from 50 to about 
200 acres, the modal size being 100 
and the mean 125 acres. There are 
14 farms, every one of which was at 
the time of this study in the hands of 
men whose families had held local 
farms in the previous generation. 
Nine had passed from father to son. 

Migration 

The stable state of the population, 
considered in conjunction with high 
fertility, shows clearly that our dis- 
tricts must have contributed to the 
general exodus from the Island. 
Table III gives the occupation and 
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TABLE III. Occupation and Residbnce op Children Over 15 Years op Age, Two 
Bubal Neighborhoods, Prince Edward Island, 1941 




Belle 

River 



North Granville 



In 

district 

Else- 

where 

on 

Island 

Away 

from 

Island 

Total 

In 

district 

Else- 

where 

on 

Island 

Away 

from 

Island 

Total 

Males 
Farming — 









Home farm 

8 



8 

5 

1 


6 

Other 

2 

i 

i 

4 

2 

1 


3 

Labourer 





8 



3 

College 



i 

i 





Armed Forces 



3 

3 



2 

2 

Skilled Labour 

2 


1 

3 



2 

2 

Labourer 

1 



1 





Teacher 


i 


1 





Unknown 



3 

3 


3 

3 

6 

Total 

13 

2 

9 

24 

10 

5 

7 

22 

Females 

Married — 

At home 

3 

1 

13 

17 

2 

11 

1 

14 

Domestic Service 





1 



1 

Single — 

School 

2 

5 


7 

1 



1 

College 









At Home 

4 



4 

i 



i 

Business 

2 



2 


i 


1 

Domestic Service 


4 


4 





Teacher 

2 



2 





Unknown 







i 

i 

Total 

13 

10 

13 

36 

5 

12 

2 

19 


location (where known) of all chil- 
dren over 15 years of age of mothers 
now living in these two districts (ex- 
cluding children of widowers and 
children who have died.) In all, 31 
out of 101 children have left the Is- 
land — a proportion which corres- 
ponds closely with expectation. The 
proportion going from Belle River is 
higher than that from North Gran- 
ville, the former being slightly over 
one-third and the latter slightly un- 
der one-quarter of the local children. 

Size of Family 

Table IV shows the mean size of 


all completed families in two rural 
neighborhoods studied. Since the 
numbers are based on so few cases, 
the differences between them have no 
statistical significance, but the fig- 
ures may be compared with those for 
the Island as a whole and for the re- 
spective townships in 1931. As a 
previous paper has shown, fertility 
in the Island has been comparatively 
stable over a long period, and such 
comparisons are, therefore, legi- 
timate even though the period cov- 
ered by liie record is not precisely 
defined. The gross reproduction rate 
of the Island has fiuctuated round 
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TABLE IV. 3Mean Size Completed Families, by Level of Living. Two Rural 
Neighborhoods, Prince Edward Island, 1941 


Occupation 

and 

Residence 

1 MARRIED WOMEN i 

ALL WOMEN 

i Level of Livin 

e 

Level of Living 

Higher 

Lower 

Total 

Higher 

Lower 

Total 

Farm* 







Belle River 

3.4 

7.9 

3.9 

2.6 

7.0 

3.0 

North Granville 

1.4 

4.5 

2.5 

1.2 

2.5 

2.3 

AU 

2.6 

5.3 

3.3 

2.0 

6.3 

2.7 

Nonfarm* 







Belle River 

4.7 

8.0 

5.5 

4.7 

8.0 

5.6 

North Granville 


5.4 

3.9 


5.4 

3.9 

All 

3.2 

5.8 

4.5 

3.2 

5.8 

4.5 

Total — 



, 




Belle River 

3.7 

7.3 

4.3 

2.9 

7.3 

3.5 

North Granville 

1.1 

5.0 

3.1 

1.0 

5.0 

2.9 

All 

2.7 

5.6 

3.7 

2.3 

5.6 

3.2 


* Residential Gate^rories. 


1.8 during the period when these 
families were produced. From the 
township data for 1931, it was antic- 
ipated that the rate would be higher 
than the average in Belle River and 
lower in North Granville, and these 
anticipations were realized. The 
Belle River figures are equivalent to 
a gross reproduction rate of 1,9 for 
all women (including unmarried) 
who have completed the reproduc- 
tion period. The similar rate in 
North Granville was 1.3. The fam- 
ilies in each township have been 
doubly classified, as (a) farm or non- 
farm and (b) higher or lower plane 
of living. The criterion of plane of 
living is a composite criterion based 
on observation of the state of health, 
degree of education and domestic 
amenities of the families observed. 
Although all three can be more or 
less precisely measured, the grading 
shown in the table was the result of 
personal judgment on the part of the 


observers. As with other plane-of- 
living indices, which purport to 
measure the extent to which wants 
are satisfied, it is a function both of 
available resources and of size of 
family. The majority of Belle River 
families fell into the upper category, 
of North Granville families into the 
lower one. Since the plane of living 
was assessed by visible results and 
not by resources, it was in general 
inevitable that the larger families 
should tend to fall into the lower 
category. Perhaps more significant is 
the fact that about a third of all fam- 
ilies of four or more children ap- 
peared to enjoy a standard of life 
adequate for health, providing some 
amenities, and allowing for at least 
the possibility of higher education. 
The other classification (farm or 
nonfarm) is an objective one, and 
the figures suggest that in the two 
neighborhoods studied, nonfarm 
families tended to be larger. This 
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would still be so even if only parous 
women were compared. The differ- 
ences is size of family between the 
two localities are, however, as strik- 
ing as those between farm and non- 
farm families. The range of family 
size was from 0 to 11. Childless fam- 
ilies were the most frequent, fol- 
lowed by families of four children. 

Social Relations 

We noted earlier that the rural 
neighborhood corresponds approxi- 
mately to the school district. As a 
social unit it has developed around 
its functions in the service of the 
Provincial education department, 
though this is now but one of many 
functions, and perhaps the one it per- 
forms least well. Nevertheless it is 
notable that educational service was 
the nucleus from which the effective 
social unit developed, and thus it is 
linked specifically with fertility. The 
need w’hich it was organized to sat- 
isfy is common to all the people, but 
in so far as it interests some of the 
people more specifically, the distinc- 
tion is between the child-bearing and 
the childless. The neighborhood, how- 
ever, serves a variety of purposes ; in 
particular it provides a means of so- 
cial security in the form of mutual 
help in times of distress. Whether it 
functions well or ill appears to be 
associated with the amount of social 
stratification present, the fertility of 
the whole group, and the relative fer- 
tility of different strata — if stratifi- 
cation is present in a marked degree. 
Of our two communities. Belle River 
is a comparatively successful neigh- 
borhood, while North Granville is 


felt to be distinctly less so. Some 
account of the neighborhood life in 
these districts may illustrate the re- 
lationship between the social pattern 
and the family situation. 

Marked by no important distinc- 
tions of race or religion, it is not sur- 
prising that the citizens of Belle 
River should form on the whole a 
socially homogeneous group. The two 
churches are centers for social func- 
tions. There is no friction between 
them, and for practical purposes they 
may be regarded as one institution 
functioning at different times and 
places. The Women’s Institute is a 
much valued means of getting to- 
gether for the married women. The 
social life of young people is con- 
ditioned by the availability of auto- 
mobiles, which give them access to 
frequent movies and dances within a 
radius of about 20 miles. Yet there 
are several individuals who are so- 
cially outside the neighborhood 
group. This can happen in two ways. 
Some of the saw-mill workers have 
only recently arrived. They live in 
rented homes and expect to move on 
if employment prospects beckon 
elsewhere. Principally owing to their 
migratory character they have not 
been accepted as members of the 
group, although the families of other 
saw-mill workers who are old resi- 
dents are highly respected. The re- 
lief families, on the other hand, have 
begun to drop out of the group. They 
are still regarded as a communal re- 
sponsibility, but their poverty cuts 
them off from social participation, 
and the way of life it entails is felt to 
be outside the range of variation ap- 
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proved by the community. In the so- 
cial relations of this community, two 
aspects call for special mention : first, 
the reaction between Belle River and 
the co-operative group which is 
geographically a part of it; second, 
the general lack of social stratifica- 
tion within the group, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned above. The co- 
operative group in Belle River com- 
prises four large households. It 
started two generations ago as a 
revivalist movement within the 
Church of Scotland, and early de- 
veloped along lines similar to those 
of other Utopian communities of 
North America. The members do not 
marry outside the group. They have 
felt that the maintenance of their 
pattern of life depended on keeping 
themselves ^"unspotted from the 
world,” and to this end they have 
their own religious services and are 
not supposed to attend any outside 
social functions, though this prohib- 
ition is now being disregarded by the 
younger members. The children at- 
tend the district school, but none 
have been educated elsewhere, 
through dread of the effect of alien 
ideologies. On the other hand, all 
families have radios, and censorship 
of reading matter does not exclude 
the daily newspaper and The Read- 
er^s Digest. Communal ownership 
and distribution according to need 
are practiced. Money is not used at 
all within the group. Seen in the Is- 
land setting, the communal way of 
life presents an impressive picture 
of prosperity. It has produced silos, 
electric milking machinery, bath- 
rooms and gardens. The average size 


of family in this group has been even 
larger than the high Belle River 
average. 

The ideals of social obligation 
which form the mainspring of action 
within the group are extended in 
somewhat lesser degree, first to rel- 
atives who have not accepted the 
group mores, and secondly to all 
neighbours. As employers of workers 
not belonging to their own group, 
the members of the group do not dif- 
fer from other employers. In the 
ethical field where the social consci- 
ence of the Belle River citizen is most 
active, the members of the co-opera- 
tive group more than come up to 
standard. Hence their leader is also 
regarded as a leader in the Belle 
River neighborhood and is consulted 
on all points of communal action. The 
general attitude of Belle River to its 
ecceintric gromp is one of respect and 
affection , combined with tolerance of 
differences in behaviour. A contrib- 
utory factor to this tolerance is that 
the group is in no sense alien. Its 
members have relatives in the neigh- 
bourhood. They adhere formally to a 
variety of Protestantism which was 
the religion of some of the founders 
of the Island, and their outstanding 
characteristics, though expressed in 
a different way, are those which the 
ordinary Island citizen most respects. 

But social and religious tolerance 
is a common feature of social life on 
the Island. This is a remarkable fact 
because rural communities in many 
parts of the world are distinguished 
by precisely opposite traits. Toler- 
ance has not always illumined Is- 
land history, but is a developing atti- 
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tude very readily expressed as a 
conscious ideal. Two contributory 
factors to its development may be 
mentioned. The first is relative uni- 
formity of environment, which has 
not permitted great disparities in 
wealth and culture to appear. The 
second is the uniform public school 
system. 

The social pattern in North Gran- 
ville is in many respects very differ- 
ent from that in Belle Eiver. It is a 
smaller neighborhood, and since all 
the households are members of one 
Protestant Church (United Church) 
and all the heads of households are 
of English origin, it might be ex- 
pected to show the maximum amount 
of cooperation. But as a neighbor- 
hood it is not pleased with itself, and 
does not appear to function satisfac- 
torily. The school, which 17 children 
in the district are now of age to at- 
tend, had for many years only five or 
six children on the rota owing to an 


invariably men and women of high 
prestige in the community. Expendi- 
ture was reduced to a minimum. 

There is no local branch of the 
Woman’s Institute organization. The 
lack of social amenities is un- 
doubtedly felt by many of the women. 
Local administration of the church is 
criticized, and its services are given a 
definite economic evaluation. The 
significance of such criticism lay in 
the fact that it typified an attitude to 
the social activities of the community 
which was held in common, in differ- 
ent degrees, and covered the whole 
field — an attitude of dissatisfaction, 
conscious and critical but combined 
with little if any sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The whole community in North 
Granville is linked by marriages, and 
yet the social strata are quite dis- 
tinct, and correspond closely to eco- 
nomic strata. There are three 
groups : 


A 

10 families 


B 

8 families 


owning property from which they derive their 
main subsistence, 

viz. — 

6 farms, 
mean acreage 95 
1 saw mill 
1 store 


8 farms, 

mean acreage 148 
1 mst mill 
1 filling-station* 


* Not in the district 


C 

7 families 

supported mainly by 
wages, 

viz. — 

3 farm labourers (men) 

1 farm labourer (woman) 

1 casual labourer 

2 heads of households in 
army 

1 domestic servant 

(married woman, where 
husband is farm 
labourer) 


unusual number of childless mar- 
riages among the local farmers. Un- 
der these circumstances the educa- 
tional system was slackly admin- 
istered. The elected trustees were not 


Further analysis of these group- 
ings shows that the links of mar- 
riage relationship within the groups 
are close, but between them few, 
while between A and C there are no 
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such direct links. All families but one 
are related to group B families. In 
group B, five families share the same 
surname; in group C, three are so 
connected. There are marriage links 
between groups B and C but none be- 
tween groups A and C. There are 
five childless marriages in group A 
and six children at or under school 
age. In group C there are no child- 
less families and it has fourteen chil- 
dren at or under school age. 

The amount of intermarriage in 
the North Granville community is 
not exceptional for the Island. In 
Belle River, twenty of the families 
had relatives in the district, falling 
mainly into six family groups, but 
the lines of relationship there cut 
right across such diiference in social 
levels as existed. The closeness of 
correspondence between marriage 
groups and economic groups was the 
remarkable feature of the North 
Granville community. 

Although marked dilferences have 
been noted between the various 
neighborhoods observed, they all pos- 
sessed the tolerant attitudes to which 
attention has previously been drawn. 
Eccentricities did not shock the peo- 
ple, or suggest the rejection of the 
eccentric from the social life of the 
neighborhood. Freedom of thought 
occasionally expressed itself in un- 
orthodox opinions, and was respected 
in French and British, Catholic and 
Protestant communities. Aberrant 
Protestant sects, were occasionally 
found. In one neighborhood a French 
Catholic joined such a sect. In most 
Canadian French - Catholic neigh- 
borhoods such an event would be 


highly improbable, and still more im- 
probable would be the local reaction 
of amused contempt rather than 
shock or horror. Sexual irregularities 
similarly fail to produce hysterical 
reactions. In consequence they are 
perhaps rather less concealed than 
might be the case in less tolerant 
groups. In one neighborhood of sixty 
adults there were two illegitimate 
children, four marriages broken by 
separations, and two in which one 
of the spouses was notoriously un- 
faithful, making seven irregular 
households in all. All the persons con- 
cerned lived useful lives in the neigh- 
borhood and were accepted by it, al- 
though none of them held positions 
of prestige. Local reactions to such 
irregularities appeared to be based 
on independent consideration of the 
individual case rather than on any 
traditional or borrowed theory of 
morals. There was no indication that 
greater frequency of divorce outside 
the Island was weakening respect for 
the marriage bond; or on the other 
hand, that religious influences were 
powerful in keeping together hus- 
bands and wives who wished to 
separate. 

The proportion of irregular house- 
holds described above was not typical 
of the Island as a whole. Belle River 
showed only one overtly disrupted 
home. It is possible that standards 
of sexual morality in the latter 
neighborhood were more rigorous 
and the limits of tolerance more nar- 
rowly drawn. Yet it is certain that 
nowhere on the Island can one find 
that sadistic pursuit of deviations 
from convention which have been 
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characteristic of some Puritan com- 
munities. 

Outside Contacts 

The Islanders themselves some- 
times attribute their tolerant atti- 
tudes to their varied contacts 'with 
the outside 'world. These have arisen 
mainly from the flood of migration 
out of the Island. Some of the mi- 
grants have returned permanently 
and many make periodic visits to the 
Island. For its size Belle River is a 
much travelled neighborhood. Of the 
present inhabitants, seven have spent 
some time in the States, three have 
been in the West of Canada and three 
have been in Europe. Travelling out- 
side the Island for pleasure is rare, 
but trips to relatives in Nova Scotia 
happen occasionally. Contacts with 
relatives living outside the Island 
permanently are more numerous still. 
Among twenty-six Belle River fami- 
lies whose connections were known, 
eighteen had close relatives now resi- 
dent in the States and eleven had 
relatives in other parts of Canada. In 
North Granville, ten out of twenty- 
two families had close relatives in 
the States: connections with other 
parts of Canada were of various 
kinds. 

The fact that outside contacts need 
to be described suggests a difference 
between the Island, and other parts 
of rural Canada. The extent to w’hich 
a rural community is influenced by 
different ways of living is a complex 
matter not completely to be described 
in terms of distance and obser\"able 
contacts. Sometimes through mem- 
bership of a strongly-knit religious 


organization men may preserve in the 
midst of a great city a way of life 
peculiar to themselves. The experi- 
ence of the Island suggests that a 
geographical barrier may have a 
similar effect and that this barrier 
persists even after modern methods 
of transportation have diminished its 
importance. 

It is difficult to assess the effect of 
so many outside contacts on the 
Islander. Apart from the question of 
the development of tolerant atti- 
tudes, there appears to be little di- 
rect effect on ways of life. Returned 
visitors seem to accept Island ways 
without difficulty. In the poorer 
French families we had some evi- 
dence that the situation produced 
stress, but whether because stand- 
ards of living at home and away dif- 
fered less or for some other reason, 
this did not appear to happen in 
Protestant homes. In general, the 
Island appears to have folio-wed a 
path of social development not unin- 
fluenced by but largely independent 
of the outside world. WTiere the tra- 
ditional character of Island life is 
changing, it is doing so as a result of 
economic instability rather than as a 
result of the direct impact of outside 
forces. 

Conclusion 

The original impetus to our study 
of Prince Ed'ward Island was a de- 
sire to see where by local observation 
we could reach a fuller understand- 
ing of its unusually stable fertility. 
We did not expect that any single 
feature of Island life would alone 
account for the stability of the fam- 
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ily during the past fifty years. The 
particular circumstances which, act- 
ing together, have seemed to us most 
significant are: 

(1) The type of agriculture, which 
has been favourable to stable fertility 
largely because — 

(a) It is varied, thus permitting 
many domestic needs to be satis- 
fied directly, and preventing fam- 
ily fortunes being violently re- 
active to fluctuations in market 
prices of commodities ; and 

(b) It has been relatively pros- 
perous — a fact not unconnected 
with the previous circumstance. 

(2) The comparatively attractive 
employment opportunities elsewhere 
for the surplus population ; 

(8) The comparative geographical 
and political isolation of the Island, 
which has helped to preserve its 
rural economy from the disintegrat- 
ing effects of close or frequent con- 
tact with the ways of life in big 
cities ; 

(4) The comparatively egalitarian 
character of the social structure. 

Of the four stabilizing factors 
listed, the first two are primarily 
associated with the maintenance of 
the Island standard of life. The last 
two primarily describe the absence 
of disrupting influences, either from 
outside or within the Island. The so- 
cial relationships we have noted link 
up with both these aspects. Perhaps 
all we are justified in doing from so 
limited a study is to outline what 
seems to us suggestive associations. 
In so far as the following summary 
suggests causal relationships, this is 
done to clarify the situation and per- 


haps to suggest a direction for future 
studies. 

The neighborhood in Prince Ed- 
ward Island provides economic secur- 
ity in some degree, and psychological 
satisfactions for the individuals who 
compose it. The existence of this type 
of social organization has helped to 
make his life satisfactory to the 
Islander, and in this way has de- 
layed change. The functions de- 
scribed could no doubt have per- 
formed equally well by any sort of 
social grouping of a suitable size and 
based on a strong mutual interest. 
For this reason emphasis has been 
laid in the present paper on the more 
special effects which appear to re- 
sult from the form it has actually 
taken. The fact that the rural group 
is based upon the provision of edu- 
cation seems to have helped to per- 
petuate the high valuation placed on 
the family compared with alternative 
satisfactions. The production of a 
large family which is also successful 
by Island standards, is a source of 
prestige, and a tacitly accepted quali- 
fication for leadership. High fertility, 
comparatively equal between the 
more and less successful members of 
the group, appears to contribute to 
the satisfactory functioning of the 
local community. 

Compared with other Canadian 
neighborhoods, the rural neighbor- 
hood on the Island appears to act as 
a partial solvent of racial and relig- 
ious differences, and to minimize 
social stratifications. It displays com- 
paratively few gradations of wealth 
and still fewer gradations of social 
respect. The incentive to defer or 
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limit reproduction so as to “get on” 
in other ways, does not arise. Equali- 
tarian sentiment contributes to a so- 
cial ethic tending to preserve the 
family ; or we may alternatively sug- 
gest that the ethic and the equalitar- 
ianism are results of an economic 
set-up which is consistent with the 
stability of the large family. When 
the economic conditions which en- 
couraged them, disappear, tradit- 


ional attitudes both to the family and 
to the group begin to disintegrate. 
The interactions of such changes are 
complex, but one may hazard the 
suggestion that in the Island, in- 
creasing poverty of the individual af- 
fects group attitudes toward equali- 
tarianism, and thus fertility indi- 
rectly; while increasing prosperity 
affects more directly the fertility of 
the people who experience it. 


Nei^rhborhoods, Townships and Communities In 
Wright County, Minnesota* 

By Vernon Davies^[ 


Abstract 

stemming from Cooley’s description of primary groups and Galpin’s pioneer 
ecological study, considerable interest has been shown in locating and de- 
lineating farm neighborhoods. It has generally been assumed that such neigh- 
borhoods are almost universal, while townships have little or no social and 
only slight political significance. Wright County, Minnesota, seems to be an 
exception to both of these assumptions, as indicated by the results of a recent 
survey. In this survey an effort was made to map the locale of farm-family 
clusters with some sense of local identification and unity. The data obtained 
failed to show either the past or present existence of any appreciable number 
of farm neighborhoods sufficiently well-defined to be designated by names. 
Townships, on the other hand, have historical, political and name importance 
in the county, and are the local areas to which a sizeable majoril^ of the farm 
families identify themselves. Rural communities were readily delineated on the 
basis of farm family identification and trading preference, thus manifesting a 
considerable degree of social cohesion and integration. 

Resumen 

Partiendo de la descripcion de Cooley y del estudio ecoldgico inicial de Galpin 
sobre los grupos primaries, se ha notado un considerable interns en la locali- 
zacion y el delineamiento de las vedndades agrfcolas. Ha sido presumido 
generalmente que tales vecindades son casi universales, mientras que los 
ajTintamientos tienen poca importancia social y s61o una d^bil significacion 
politics. 

El condado de Wright, en Minnesota, parece constituir una excepcidn a 
ambos postulados, se^n se deduce de los resultados de una reciente investi- 

f acidn. En esa investigacion se hizo un esfuerzo por establecer las localidades 
e familias campesinas que tuvieran un sentido de unidad y de identificacidn 
local. Los datos obtenidos no pudieron demostrar que, en el pasado o en el 
presente, existiera un ndmero apreciable de vecindades campesinas lo sufi- 
dentemente definidas como para ser designadas por sus nombres. 
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Los aynntamientos. en cambio, tienen importancia poUtica, historica y de 
nombre en el condado, y constituyen las dreas locales que una estimable 
mayorla de las familias campesinas reclaman como suyas. Las comunidades 
rurales fueron facilmente delineadas a base de la preferencia de las familias 
campesinas en cuanto a su identificacidn y a sus rasgos comerciales, mani- 
festando de este modo un grado considerable de integridad y coherencia social. 


The neighborhood, as a small 
geographic area inhabited by a 
cluster of families with a sense of 
local identification and unity, is 
usually regarded as one of the most 
characteristic and significant fea- 
tures of rural social organization. 
The township, on the other hand, is 
seldom recognized as having any so- 
cial significance beyond the few po- 
litical functions still reserved to it. 
If exceptions to either of these two 
generalizations are worthy of noting, 
then Wright County, Minnesota is of 
particular interest in that it is appar- 
ently an exception to both, as indi- 
cated by the results of a recent sur- 
vey. Before presenting the results of 
this survey, however, a brief resume 
of rural neighborhood research is in 
order. 

During the early 1920’s, Kolb in 
Wisconsin,^ Sanderson and Thomx)- 
son in New York,^ Taylor and Zim- 
merman in North Carolina,® Morgan 

♦Paper No. 467, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

t Research assistant in Rural Sociology, 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

^J. H. Kolb, Rural Primary Groups, Re- 
search BuHetin No. 61, XJniv. of Wise. Agr. 
Exp. Station, Madison, Wisconsin, 1921, 
p. 7. 

•Dwight Sanderson and W. S. Thompson, 
The Social Areas of Otsego County, Bulle- 
tin No. 422, Comdl Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta- 
tion (Ithaca, N. Y., 1923). 

•C. C. Zimmerman and C. C. Taylor, 
Rural Organisation, BuUetin No. 246, N. C. 
Agric. Exp. Station (Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 1922). 


and Howells in Missouri,^ and others 
made special studies of neighbor- 
hoods in their respective states. The 
impetus for these studies seems to 
have stemmed from the now classic 
study of Galpin on “The Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity,” and from the stimulating 
and fruitful concept of the primary 
group developed by Cooley. Evi- 
dently impressed by Cooley^s con- 
clusion that neighborhoods, along 
with family and play groups, “are 
practically universal, belonging to all 
times and all stages of development” 
these investigators set forth to dis- 
cover the locale of family clusters, 
assuming that the locality name of 
which such a cluster was conscious 
would be a valid indicator of the ex- 
istence of a neighborhood. 

Whatever is employed as an in- 
strument or means of observation 
should be subject to critical examina- 
tion. If names are so used, it should 
be recognized that the designata may 
be highly relative : varying from 
time to time, from place to place, and 
from person to person. Kolb and the 
others mentioned were conscious of 
this and all of them made some effort 
to go back to the locality name to 
ascertain the type of psychological 
reaction or social interaction that the 
name designated at the time of the 

*E. L. Mo^an and Owen Howells, Rural 
Population Groups, Research Bulletin No. 
74, Univ. oi Mo. Agric. Exp. Station (Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, 1925). 
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investigation. In the case of Zimmer- 
man’s and Taylor’s study, it was con- 
cluded that locality names could not 
in a single instance be used to desig- 
nate a sociological area in the region 
surveyed. 

In the more recent investigation, 
made in Chilton County, Alabama, 
Sanders and Ensminger worked on 
the assumption that if a neighbor- 
hood exists in a certain rural area, 
informed persons living there vrould 
know about it. With regard to the 
county surveyed, they state that 
“wherever you go the well-informed 
inhabitant can tell you exactly where 
his neighborhood ends and the next 
one begins; if he has a leisure mo- 
ment, and most likely he has, he can 
name one by one the families com- 
prising his neighborhood.”® The in- 
vestigators claim to have found 86 
white and also a number of Negro 
neighborhoods, which in most cases, 
occupied the same territory, although 
not coterminous with each other. 
The main point is, however, that 
these investigators experienced no 
difficulty in identifying locality 
groups, which could be delineated on 
a map, and were therefore mutually 
exclusive geographic units. 

During the summer of 1941 an ef- 
fort was made to map the neighbor- 
hoods and communities of Wright 
County, Minnesota, This county is 
located in the south central portion 
of Minnesota, about 25 miles west of 
Minneapolis. It is a comparatively 
level stretch of prairie land, bordered 


*1. T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, 
Alabama Rural CommunitieSt Alabama Col- 
lege B^etin, Vol. 33, No. lA (1940). 


on the north by the Mississippi 
River, on the east by a small stream 
called the Crow River, and on the 
south and west by straight section 
survey lines; with a total area of 
714 square miles, A branch of the 
Crow River extends westward 
through the middle of the county, 
and this, along with a number of 
lakes and wooded stretches, consti- 
tuted the only barrier of internal mi- 
gration and communication in the 
original settlement of the area. The 
soil is very fertile and the climatic 
conditions are such that a very pros- 
perous farm and dairy industry has 
developed. 

Any isolated clusters of farm fam- 
ilies there may have been during the 
first few years of settlement did not 
remain isolated for long as nearly all 
of the land was soon staked out into 
farms and brought under cultivation. 
As the farms were of the “home- 
stead” type, and the farmers built 
their homes on their land, there were 
no large uninhabited interstitial 
spaces for any great period of time. 
(Jeographic isolation was therefore 
not destined to be a determining fac- 
tor in the perpetuation of distinct 
farm neighborhoods. 

A number of nationality groups 
took part in the early settlement of 
the county. Some Poles, of the Roman 
Catholic faith, established themselves 
in the southeast corner, and a heavy 
concentration of Germans settled to 
the north of the Poles, adjacent to 
the eastern boundary. Quite a num- 
ber of Swedes located in the western 
part of the county and founded a 
number of Lutheran churches. The 
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Stockholm Lutheran church, situated 
in the central part of Stockholm 
township, became the center of a vig- 
orous farm neighborhood based 
largely on nationality, kinship and 
religious ties. A small colony of 
Dutch purchased a tract of land in 
the north central part of the county, 
erected a large house to shelter the 
whole group, built a church and have 
maintained to the present a consid- 
erable degree of social cohesion. A 
few hundred Irish migrated into the 
region, but they became dispersed 
throughout the general population. 
Numerous Finnish families settled 
north of the Swedish colony in the 
western part of the county. Two dis- 
tinct Finnish neighborhoods once ex- 
isted in section 10 and 18 of the 
Cokato township. These two clusters 
of families engaged in considerable 
friendly rivalry during the first years 
of settlement, but, as more and more 
land was brought under cultivation, 
they lost their former isolation and 
were finally merged into a larger 
social configuration. 

The most numerous of all the early 
emigrants to Wright County were 
the colonial Americans, a large pro- 
portion of whom established village 
and farm homes in the northern tier 
of townships adjoining the Missis- 
sippi River, From the time of the 
first settlement they constituted a 
majority of the total population. 
Nearly all of them, as one would sus- 
pect, came from north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers. On 
the basis of their numerical supe- 
riority it may be assumed that they 
had a considerable if not a dominant 


influence in shaping the original set- 
tlement pattern of the county. 

Are There Neighborhoods In Wright 
County? 

The survey, referred to above, was 
intended to be exploratory rather 
than exhaustive. It was hoped that, 
so far as neighborhoods were con- 
cerned, some indication of their pres- 
ent delineation could be had without 
too great an expenditure of time and 
funds. This hope was based on two 
assumptions: (1) that the farm 
neighborhoods in Wright County, as 
is characteristic of many other sec- 
tions of the Midwest, East and South, 
were distinct social groups with 
some sense of local unity, and (2) 
that informed persons living in the 
county would recognize the existence 
and be able to define the spatial di- 
mensions of these neighborhoods. If 
the first of these two assumptions 
were valid, then the second could 
probably be used as a working basis 
for mapping the farm neighbor- 
hoods. But the second assumption 
proved to be unworkable. Not only 
the farm population, but others who 
were supposedly the best informed — 
agricultural extension workers, 
newspaper editors, school superin- 
tendents, lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters and merchants living in ham- 
lets or trade centers — ^were not con- 
scious of any neighborhoods, as de- 
fined above. In fact, after more than 
a week of inquiry, only one farm 
neighborhood was mapped with any 
degree of assurance — ^the Swedish 
Lutheran group in Stockholm town- 
ship. 
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In order to obtain more conclusive 
information as to the existence of 
such neighborhoods, a survey was 
conducted through the cooperation of 
the rural schools of the county, in 
which the following data were col- 
lected concerning each family repre- 
sented in these schools : (1) the name 
of the neighborhood or local area and 
also community to which each fam- 
ily felt that it belonged,® and (2) the 
name of the village or trade center 
where each family did most of its 
trading. 

Over three-fifths (61.3%) of the 
families represented in the sample 
identified themselves with townships, 
while over one-fourth (27.4%) felt 
that a village or small trade center 
was the local area or neighborhood to 
which they felt they belonged. Less 
than one family in sixteen (5.9%) 
identified themselves with school 
districts. 

Considerable caution should be ex- 
ercised, however, in the interpreta- 
tion of these figures. If a person were 
asked concerning the neighborhood 
or local area to which he felt that he 
belonged and he replied by giving the 
name of the township in which he 
lived, how much should be concluded 
from a simple answer of this kind? 
Conceivably a person may feel at- 
tached to the environment in which 
he lives for aesthetic or sentimental 

“The questionnaire contained the state- 
ment; “To what neighborhood or local area 
do yon feel that yon belong?” The investi- 
gator acted on the assumption that a more 
complete and representative sample of re- 
plies could be obtained from a simple state- 
ment of this kind as compared wim a more 
detailed list of questions concerning neigh- 
borhoods. 


TABLE I. Neighborhood or Local Area 
TO Which 1,039 Rural Families in 
Wright County, Minnesota, Identi- 
fied Themselves, 1941 


Type 

of 

Local Area 

Number 

of 

Families 

Percent 

of 

Families 

Total 

1,039 

100.0 

Township 

637 

61.3 

Village or small 
trade center 

284 

27.4 

School district 

62 

5.9 

Uncertain, etc.* 

56 

5.4 


“ These include (a) families who did not 
reply to the question as to the neighborhood 
or local area to which they felt they be- 
longed; (b) families who made replies, such 
as giving the name of the county, that 
showed they did not understand the nature 
of the question being asked; and (c) a very 
few scattered families who identified them- 
selves with topographic features, etc., with 
regard to which a majority of the other 
families in the same local area did not 
identify themselves — ^therefore justifying no 
definite conclusions as to the existence or 
non-existence of neighborhoods in such 
places. 

reasons that have little or no social 
import. As an extreme case, a hermit 
may feel attached to a certain place 
for reasons tiiat are non-social if not 
anti-social. 

The h 3 npothesis might be advanced 
that, with regard to the county in 
question, there may be few place 
names outside of the names given to 
townships by which many of the 
farm families can designate with any 
degree of exactness the precise sec- 
tion of the county in which they live. 
They, therefore, give the name of 
these townships because no other 
local name is available. This suppo- 
sition cannot be sustained, however, 
as nearly all of the 114 functioning 
school districts have names, derived 
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from topographic, personal, and 
other sources. 

On the present school map of the 
county the individual districts are 
designated by numbers, but in the 
meetings of the district school boards 
with the county superintendent of 
schools, most of the districts are still 
referred to by their traditional, in- 
formal names. While these districts 
exist primarily for the education of 
rural-farm grade school children, 
the interest here is in the question as 
to whether or not such subdivisions 
are also the habitat of distinct neigh- 
borhood-conscious groups. Where the 
name of a district is identical with 
that of a trade center or village lo- 
cated in or near the district, the 
name applies to a community with 
the possible exception of some of the 
smaller trade centers. However, only 
16 of the 101 districts having names 
go by the same names as villages or 
trade centers. Of the remaining 85 
districts, 52 were named after per- 
sons, 22 were named after topo- 
graphic features, and 11 received 
names of miscellaneous origin. There 
is considerable doubt if very many of 
these 85 districts represent the con- 
fines of sociological neighborhoods. 
With the exception of two, Lilypond 
and Myrback, they are the habitat of 
very few families who identified 
themselves with the name of the dis- 
trict in which they live. The county 
superintendent of schools, a man of 
long experience in the county, ex- 
pressed his doubts as to whether 
even these two districts may be con- 
sidered as the locale of genuine social 
groups. 


A number of interviews with the 
oldest residents and also a careful 
reading of the available historical 
material, including two extended his- 
torical accounts'^ and the earliest vil- 
lage newspapers, failed to bring to 
light any considerable number of 
place names other than village, small 
trade center, and township names 
that were definitely used to designate 
distinct social groupings ; and the one 
pioneer neighborhood that seems to 
have persisted with the greatest 
vigor is called by the same name as 
the township in which it is located. 

The data collected for purposes of 
this study thus fail to reveal the ex- 
istence of any considerable number 
of farm neighborhoods in Wright 
County— either as regards the past 
or the present. There is an abund- 
ance of place names, but neither tra- 
dition, written historical source ma- 
terial or present farm-family identi- 
fication support the hypothesis that 
any appreciable number of these 
names have ever been used to refer 
to distinct social groups, apart from 
villages, hamlets and small trade 
centers. 

Significance of the Township 

The dominance of native American 
stock in the early settlement unques- 
tionably had its effect upon subse- 
quent developments in rural social 
organization. For one thing they had 
become accustomed to thinking of the 


"C. A. French and P. B. Lamson, Con- 
densed History of Wright County (Delano, 
Minnesota: Eagle Printing Company, 
1935). Pranklyn Curtiss-Wedge, History of 
Wright County, Minnesota (Chicago: H. C. 
Cooper, Jr. & Co., 1916), two vols. 
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township as a significant unit of local 
government, for it was in the North- 
east that townships were first or- 
ganized.^ Beginning with the New 
England town as a model, the town- 
ship system was established in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
states to the west, but not without 
modification of the original. In New 
York and Pennsylvania there was a 
fusion of the township and the south- 
ern county system of local govern- 
ment. As the frontier was pushed 
westward, other states copied this 
dual arrangement of local govern- 
mental units, the tendency being for 
the townships to become subordinate 
to the county. Eventually townships 
were “laid out by Federal surveyers 
while the land was still a part of the 
national domain. Though some at- 
tention was here and there paid to 
natural features of the landscape, 
these townships were for the most 
part square areas, six miles in each 
direction, containing, therefore, 36 
square miles. It was the policy of the 
national congress, seconded by the 
early state governments in the 
Northwest territory, to supply the as 
yet sparse or non-existent population 
with the decentralized machinery or 
local self-government then so lauded 
in New England.”® 


®Some students of political science trace 
the origin of the township to the Anglo- 
Saxon **tunscipe’' and to the still earlier 
Teutonic ‘‘mark,” “There is no evidence, 
however, that the New England settlers 
consciously imitated any existing or pre- 
existing type of local government when 
they developed their own system.” Ency, 
Americana, XXVI, pp. 724, 726. 

"L. W. Lancaster, Government in Rural 
America (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1937), p. 71. 


It was against such a social and 
political background that the county- 
township pattern of local government 
was incorporated into the legal 
framework of the state of Minnesota, 
when the latter 'was admitted to the 
Union in 1868. Most of the townships 
in Wright County were organized 
during that year. 

Monticello, the oldest village in the 
county, was founded six years before 
the organization of townships. It re- 
ceived needed supplies from steam- 
ships plying the Mississippi River 
between Minneapolis and St. Cloud. 
This village, along with other trade 
centers that grew up along the banks 
of the Mississippi, became a supply 
depot for the adjacent farm popula- 
tion. While interdependence between 
the village and farm population 
naturally grew, the farmers them- 
selves were in many respects de- 
pendent upon each other. They could 
not, for instance, rely upon the 
county seat to build country roads, 
construct and maintain schools, or 
maintain adequate police protection. 
Because of these exigences there was 
a real need for local units of govern- 
ment within the county and external 
to villages. For, as Anderson states, 
“In pioneer days when travel was 
difficult and modern facilities for 
communication were almost entirely 
lacking, the argument for the units 
(townships) was that the county 
seat was too far away to provide the 
local roads, local courts and police 
needed in every part of the county. It 
is true that in Minnesota roads be- 
gan as town roads, and that in early 
days the justice of the peace and 
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town constable were of some conse- 
quence in law enforcement/’^® 

Townships thus came to have real 
significance to the farm population. 
They were all given names and the 
people have continued to use these 
names as means of identifying local 
areas. 

The present township is by no 
means a mere place-name even 
though it has lost some functions 
such as the administration of poor 
relief. The voters in each township 
elect a board of supervisors, an 
assessor, a justice of the peace and a 
constable. While the last two offices 
are usually of only nominal im- 
portance at present, the board of 
supervisors and the assessor continue 
to exercise important functions. The 
board appropriates money for and 
supervises the construction and 
maintenance of towmship roads, acts 
as a local Board of Health, and per- 
forms other services, while the 
assessor evaluates farm and other 
property for taxation purposes. An- 
nual and special meetings of towm 
ofiicials are held which are reputed 
to be highly democratic in spirit and 
operation. If there has been unwise 
expenditure of township funds, those 
responsible are usually taken to task 
with certainty and dispatch. As a 
new and additional function, the 
chairman of the board now acts as 
weed inspector in the township for 
the Federal soil conservation service. 

The farm bureaus are currently 
organized on a towmship basis, al- 

“Wm. Anderson, Local Government and 
Finance in Minnesota (University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1935) , p. 34. 


though there are a few examples of 
two townships merging to organize 
such a unit. In county agricultural 
extension work, the township is also 
the main unit of organization. Local 
AAA Committees, Land Use Plan- 
ning Committees, and to some extent, 
the Civilian Defense Councils, are 
set up on a township basis. The dis- 
tricts from which county commis- 
sioners are elected are aggregates of 
townships, and a similar kind of pro- 
cedure is followed by the county 
board of public welfare in mapping 
out districts for case workers. 

While the farm population is being 
made increasingly aware of the ex- 
istence of the township as an opera- 
tional governmental unit and is con- 
cerned over the manner in which the 
unit operates, is it likely to be true 
that the towmships are neighbor- 
hoods in a broader, social sense? One 
factor having a direct bearing on the 
answer to this question has to do 
with the size of the population of 
these subdivisions. The average pop- 
ulation of Wright County townships 
in 1940 was 906 persons. In a group 
of this size there should be approxi- 
mately 200 families.^^ What is the 
likelihood of a primary group rela- 
tionship developing and being sus- 
tained in an aggregate of 200 farm 
families scattered over a rectangular 
area of 36 square miles? Manifestly, 
no one family could hope to visit all 
or even a majority of the others with 
any reasonable degree of frequency. 

“The average size of farm family in 
Wright County in 1930 was 4.6. On the 
basis of this, the latest figure available, a 
population of 900 persons would contain 
exactly 200 famiH^. 
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Any large scale association of these 
families would depend on the exist- 
ence of some central place of interest 
to which all or most of them would 
be regularly attracted. Such centers 
of interest, in a prairie farming area, 
are likely to take the form of an in- 
stitution located in a trade center or 
village. 

There are nearly a score of co- 
operative creameries in Wright 
County located in the trade centers 
and villages. Outside of occasional 
business meetings, they have very 
few social functions. There are also a 
number of churches in the county 
that draw many from the surround- 
ing countryside, but with one excep- 
tion, none of them can appropriately 
be called township institutions. That 
one exception has already been noted 
—the Stockholm Lutheran Church in 
Stockholm tovmship. This township 
has one small trade center within its 
borders and that, too, goes by the 
name of Stockholm. But the church 
is undoubtedly the real center of in- 
terest of a closely knit religio-na- 
tionality-kinship group that com- 
prises a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the township. The other 
large churches in the county are 
community rather than farm-neigh- 
borhood institutions. 

By way of recapitulation, it may 
be said that townships in Wright 
County have (a) name importance: 
township names have long been the 
most frequently used means of desig- 
nating local areas within the county; 
(b) historical importance : the avail- 
able accounts of political and social 
changes within local farming areas 


are almost without exception town- 
ship histories; (c) political im- 
portance: the township continues to 
be a significant local governmental 
unit, with a number of important 
functions about which the farm pop- 
ulation is very much aware and con- 
cerned, and (d) social importance: 
the township has been used as the 
unit for organization of the Farm 
Bureau, agricultural Extension 
work, the AAA, Land-Use Planning, 
and Civilian Defense Councils. These 
non- juridical activities tend to 
strengthen the local consciousness of 
the tovmship unit. 

Significance of the Community 

In the survey the families of rural 
school children were asked to give 
the name of the community to which 
they felt they belonged and also to 
designate the place where they did 
most of their trading. On the basis of 
these replies it was easily possible to 
delineate the community boundaries 
on a county map. The data indicate 
that the farm population in the vicin- 
ity of the French Lake, Silver Creek, 
Clearwater and Hasty small trade 
centers think of these places as com- 
munities to which they feel they be- 
long, but only in the case of Clear- 
water is the periphery of the com- 
munity even approximately coter- 
minous with the township in which 
the trade center is located. Neither 
do the larger community areas, of 
which villages are the centers of in- 
terest, follow tovmship lines with any 
degree of consistency. These findings 
indicate that the natural social areas 
of Wright County do not follow 
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township lines, despite the fact that 
the farm families seem to be very 
conscious of the existence of the 
townships in which they live. 

There are villages located in eleven 
of the twenty townships, but to the 
extent that these settlements are cen- 
ters of interest to the surrounding 
farm population they constitute rural 
communities rather than neighbor- 
hoods. If there are neighborhoods 
within the periphery of these com- 
munities, the survey failed to locate 
them — ^with the possible exception of 
two of the 114 school districts. 

It may be taken for granted that 
every farm family has a place in a 
pattern of visiting relationships, and 
if all the families w^ere interviewed 
it would perhaps be possible to as- 
certain and map this pattern ; but to 
follow this procedure with a farm 
population in excess of 18,000 per- 
sons scattered over 700 square miles 
of territory was far beyond the scope 
of this study. However, as the studies 
made by Moreno, Lundberg,^® and 
Loomis^^ have shown, people who are 
neighbors geographically may not be 
neighbors socially. With the wide- 
spread use of the automobile, the im- 
provement of roads, the extended use 
of the telephone and other means of 
communication and the rise of special 


”J. L. Moreno, Who ShdU Survive? A 
New Aproaeh to the Problem of Human 
Interrelations (Mental and Nervous Dis- 
ease Publishing Co., 1934). 

”G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “So- 
cial Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” 
Sodometry^ I (Jan.-Apr., 1938), 375-419. 

”G. P. Loomis, Social Relationships and 
Institutions in Seven Rural Communities, 
Soc. Res. Report, XVIII, Bur, of Agric. 
Rcon. 1940). 


interest groups in rural areas, so- 
cially self-contained locality groups 
have been exposed to processes of 
disintegration. As far back as 1909, 
Cooley was conscious that such dis- 
integration was taking place: *‘In 
our town life the intimacy of the 
neighborhood has been broken by the 
growth of an intricate mesh of wider 
contacts which leaves us strangers to 
people who live in the same house. 
And even in the country the same 
principle is at work, though less ob- 
viously, diminishing our economic 
and spiritual community with our 
neighbors.”^® 

It is possible, however, in survey- 
ing the effect of centrifugal forces 
that have brought about the diversi- 
fication and spatial expansion of so- 
cial contacts and relationships in 
rural life to overlook the effect of 
centripetal forces pulling in an op- 
posite direction. Old patterns of ad- 
justment give way to new ones ; dis- 
organization may be counter-bal- 
anced by reorganization. 

While the visiting relationships of 
rural people have become much more 
dispersed and varied, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that primary group 
contacts in the county are any less 
congenial or significant. In fact, such 
contacts may be even more congenial 
and significant as a consequence of 
the greater freedom of choice result- 
ing from the extension and accelera- 
tion of communication and transpor- 
tation facilities. By the same token, 
the scarcity or non-existence of ge- 
ographic neighborhoods is no sure 

”C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910), p. 26. 
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indication of the underdevelopment 
or lack of rural social organization 
in a given area, for the rural com- 
munities which encompass the area 
may be all the more cohesive and 
integrated as a consequence of the 
lack of small locality groups within 
their boundaries. Despite the scarc- 
ity of neighborhood clusters among 
the farm families of Wright County, 
the survey did not produce any evi- 
dence of rural community disorgani- 
zation. Instead, these families almost 
without exception identified them- 
selves with this or that village. More- 
over, 78.4 percent of the farm fam- 
ilies reported that they did most of 
their trading with the village with 
which they identified themselves 
which lends support to the Galpin 
concept that the rural community is 
coterminous with the trade area 
serviced by the village. 

With regard to the several small 
trade centers in the county, only in 
the case of French Lake, Silver 
Creek, Clearwater and Hasty did the 
survey show that any considerable 
number of the surrounding farm 
families identify themselves with the 
center in preference to a more dis- 
tant but larger village. 


Conclusions 

It may be stated in conclusion that 

(1) with the exception of Stockholm 
and a very few other clusters of fam- 
ilies identifying themselves with 
small trade centers, locality-name- 
conscious farm-neighborhood groups 
do not appear to exist in Wright 
County; and there is little reason to 
believe that they ever existed to a 
significant extent. This does not 
deny the existence of “neighborhood” 
informal social relations among farm 
families, which may or may not be 
limited to an identifiable locality. 

(2) Townships have historical, po- 
litical, and name importance, and, 
while they are losing some functions, 
they have gained others of social and 
economic importance, and are the 
local areas to which a sizeable ma- 
jority of the farm families identify 
themselves. (3) The rural communi- 
ties of the county seem to have a con- 
siderable degree of integration and 
social cohesion, as evidenced by the 
readiness with which they could be 
delineated and the high corres- 
pondence between community identi- 
fication and trading preference. 



Rural-Urban Variations In the Age of Parents At the 
Birth of the First Child* 


By Otis Dudley Duncanf 

Abstract 

A study of the age of parents at the birth of the first child is a feasible 
approach to the problem of relating residence differentials in fertility to rural- 
urban variations in the age patterns of marriage. Employing data taken from 
Oklahoma birth certificates, comparisons are made between open country, 
village, and urban populations. The rural populations begin effective fertility 
a year or more sooner than the urban. Age differences between parents and 
correlations between mothers’ and fathers’ ages are also found to vary accord- 
ing to residence. 


Resxjmen 

Un estudio de la edad de los padres con respecto al nacimiento del primer 
hijo constituye un acceso factible al problema de relacionar los diferenciales 
de residencia en cuanto a la fertilidad con las variaciones en el modelo de las 
edades en el matrimonio entre las zonas rurales y las urbanas. Empleando 
dates obtenidos de los registros de nacimiento de Oklahoma se hacen com- 
paraciones entre la poblacion de las siguientes zonas: el campo raso, las villas, 
y los pueblos. Las poblaciones rurales comienzan su fertilidad efectiva un ano 
antes que las urbanas. Se encuentra que las diferencias en las edades de los 
padres y en las correlaciones entres las edades de los padres y las madres 
tambi4n vazifan de acuerdo con el lugar de residencia. 


A sharp fertility differential be- 
tween the rural and urban popula- 
tions of the United States is widely 
recognized. It is also known that the 
ages of husbands and wives at mar- 
riage vary according to residence. 
That these two sets of facts are 
closely related is a matter of common 
hypothesis, yet reliable data and 
tested generalizations on the subject 
are largely lacking. A feasible ap- 
proach to the problem is to consider 
the age at which parents in rural 
and urban populations begin their re- 

‘•' This paper is a condensation of the 
main body of the writer’s thesis. (Otis 
Dudley Duncan, Comparison of Age of 
White Parents at Birth of First Child for 
Urban, Village, and Open Country Popular 
fions: An Analysis of Oklahoma Birth Reg- 
istration Data, M, A. Thesis, unpublished. 
University of ^linneaota, 1942). 

t With the United States Army. 


productive careers. A demonstration 
of the existence of significantly large 
variations in this respect between 
residence groups should be of aid in 
explaining observed fertility differ- 
entials. The purpose of this study, 
therefore, is to test whether varia- 
tions exist among the three residence 
groups, open country, village, and 
urban, with respect to the age at 
which these populations begin effec- 
tive fertility, or the age of parents in 
these populations at first childbirth. 
Accordingly, the hypotheses of the 
investigation are that the rural popu- 
lations begin effective fertility 
earlier than the urban population, 
and that age differences between 
parents vary according to residence. 

Due to the inadequacies of pub- 
lished statistics, it is necessary to use 
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a special tabulation of data taken di- 
rectly from the original birth cer- 
tificates.^ The findings of this study 
are based on the complete registra- 
tions of first births (including live 
births, still births, and infants born 
alive who later died) to white par- 
ents in Oklahoma for the years 1931, 
1933, 1935, 1937, and 1938. These 
years were selected in order to obtain 
a reasonably complete representation 
of the decade 1930-1940. It is desir- 
able that the results be as free as pos- 
sible from the influence of disturbing 
factors; therefore, only those cases 
are considered in this paper in which 

(1) both parents were of the white 
race, (2) the birth was the first birth 
to the wife by the present or any 
previous marriage, (3) the child was 
legitimate, (4) the ages of both par- 
ents were given, and (6) the place of 
residence of the mother could be 
ascertained. Births were classified by 
place of residence rather than by 
place of occurrence.^ The number of 
births for which complete records are 
available is 62,690, of which 16,934 

^This tabulation is a product of a larger 
cooperative research project undertaKen by 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Oklahoma State Health De- 
artment. The latter agency furnished the 
asic material, and the clerical work was 
done by W.P.A. labor. The writer is greatly 
indebted to these agencies, and to the De- 
partment of Sodologv and Rural Life of 
the Oklahoma Agricmtural and Mechanical 
College, through which the data were made 
available. 

major purpose of the cooperative pro- 
ject mentioned in footnote 1 was to re- 
classify births by place of residence. The 
information available for this pu.pose on 
the birth certificate includes (1) usual resi- 
dence of mother, township, village, or city, 

(2) mail address of mother, (3) usual oc- 
cupations of father and mother. 


are classified as open country, 16,694 
as village, and 29,062 as urban.® 

At the point at which the analysis 
begins, the data are in the form of 
three cross-tabulations of mothers* 
ages by fathers* ages in one year in- 
tervals, the figures for the separate 
years being combined into single 
tables, one for each residence group.^ 
The methods of simple descriptive 
statistics are employed in analyzing 
the data. 

An examination of the age distri- 
butions of mothers and fathers, pre- 
sented in Tables I and II, is enlight- 
ening. A striking fact is that the 
modal ages of the three groups of 
mothers are the same, as are those of 
the fathers. The most typical age of 
mothers at first childbirth, regardless 
of residence, is 19; that of fathers, 
22. However, it is also apparent that 
the proportional frequencies of par- 

*As used in this study, places having 2500 
or more inhabitants are considered as 
urban. Population centers with fewer than 
2600 inhabitants, whether incorporated or 
unincorporated, are classed as villages. All 
population not falling into either of the 
foregoing dassifications is designated as 
open country. This deviation from the usual 
Census nomendatures was adopted because 
the larger study of which this analysis is a 
portion has undertaken to reallocate births 
according to residence whereas the birth 
certificates were recorded by place of oc- 
curence. The designations “rural-nonfarm” 
and “rural-farm” do not comprehend, 
therefore, the totality of persons residing 
in those areas. This is especially true of the 
“rural-farm” category adopted by the Cen- 
sus in which the implication is that all per- 
sons thus classified are engaged in farming, 
which is not the case in the present study 
since there are in the open country many 
persons engaged in extractive industries 
and not a few who merely prefer to live in 
the open country while tiiey are employed 
in various “urban-like” occupations. 

^Limitations of space preclude the repro- 
duction of these large tables. 
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exits in these age groups are not 
identical for the three populations. 
While 14.41 per cent of open country 
mothers and 13.88 per cent of village 
mothers are 19 years of age, only 
10.94 per cent of urban mothers be- 
long to this age group. Similarly, 
11.49 per cent of open country 

fathers and 11.17 per cent of village 
fathers belong to the modal group 
aged 22, whereas only 9.43 per cent 
of urban fathers are of this age. Fur- 
thermore, it can be observed that 
46.11 per cent of open country 

mothers and 42.24 per cent of village 
mothers are less than 20 years of 
age, while only 31.59 per cent of 
urban mothers fall in this group. 
Likewise, 36.97 per cent of open 
country fathers and 35.02 per cent 
of village fathers are found to be 22 
or younger, while 27.73 per cent of 
urban fathers fall in or belo^v^ the 
modal class. 

Thus it is clear that although the 
modal age of parents does not vary 
according to residence, the effect of 
urbanization is to increase th^ pro- 
portion of parents in the older age 
groups. This difference is made most 
apparent by comparing the mean 
ages of the various groups. The mean 
age of open country mothers is 20.7, 
that of village mothers 21.0, and that 
of urban mothers 22.3 years. The 
corresponding figures for fathers are 
25.1, 25.8, and 26.3 years, respec- 
tively. Thus open country mothers 
are about a year and a half younger 
than urban mothers, on the average, 
while open country fathers are a lit- 
tle over a year younger than urban 
fathers. Village parents, too, are con- 


TABLE I. Age Distributions op Open 
Country, Village, and Urban 
Mothers 


Agreof 

Mothers 

Per Cent of Total 


Open Country 

Village 

Urban 

Number 

16,934 

16,694 

29,062 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

12 


.01 


13 

.01 

.01 

.01 

14 

.25 

.20 

.14 

16 

1.61 

1.34 

.98 

16 

6.56 

4.57 

3.13 

17 

10.25 

9.00 

6.63 

18 

14.02 

13.23 

9.86 

19 

14.41 

13.88 

10.94 

20 

12.28 

12.46 

10.68 

21 

9.44 

9.67 

9.14 

22 

7.31 

8.45 

8.61 

28 

6.11 

6.48 

7.34 

24 

4.60 

4.72 

6.28 

25 

3.33 

3.84 

6.30 

26 

2.54 

2.74 

4.19 

27 

1.84 

2.26 

3.72 

28 

1.61 

1.78 

2.90 

29 

1.16 

1.16 

2.38 

80 

.86 

1.03 

1.93 

31-38 

1.52 

1.81 

3.89 

34-38 

1.06 

1.10 

2.10 

39-45 

.33 

.25 

.44 

over 46 

.01 

.02 

.01 


siderably younger than urban par- 
ents, there being a difference of only 
a small fraction of a year between 
the average ages of village and open 
country fathers and mothers. 

The distributions of age differ- 
ences between fathers and mothers, 
shown in Table III, also exhibit var- 
iations with respect to residence. It 
will be noted that the urban cases are 
somewhat more concentrated in the 
interval —1 to 3 than are the village 
and open country cases, with pro- 
portionally fewer cases, in general, 
appearing at the extremes of the dis- 
tribution. The modal age difference 
between urban parents is two years, 
while the modal age difference be- 
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TABLE II. Age Distributions op Open 


Country, 

Fathers 

, Village, 

AND 

Rural 

Age of 

Per Cent of Total 


Fathers 

Open Country 

Village 

Urban 

Number 

16,934 

16,694 

29,062 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

15 


.01 


16 

.06 

.08 

.05 

17 

.44 

.40 

.24 

18 

2.06 

1.75 

1.38 

19 

4.80 

4.43 

3.28 

20 

7.34 

7.09 

5.37 

21 

10.78 

10.09 

7.98 

22 

11.49 

11.17 

9.43 

23 

10.63 

10.59 

9.06 

24 

9.43 

9.31 

8.72 

25 

8.30 

8.49 

8.19 

26 

6.38 

6.33 

7.34 

27 

5.39 

5.84 

6.29 

28 

4.33 

4.51 

6.51 

29 

3.16 

3.70 

4.64 

30 

2.78 

3.04 

3.80 

31 

2.03 

2.00 

3.22 

32 

1.71 

1.85 

2.80 

33 

1.35 

1.42 

2.29 

34 

1.03 

1.22 

1.81 

35 

1.03 

1.00 

1.60 

36 

.87 

.87 

1.21 

37 

.72 

.74 

.96 

38 

.67 

.74 

.94 

39-41 

1.20 

1.02 

1.78 

42-46 

1.13 

1.40 

1.40 

47-53 

.61 

.65 

.60 

64-66 

.23 

.25 

.20 

over 66 

.05 

.01 

.02 


tween village parents and between 
open country parents is three years. 
The mean age difference between 
parents is 4.4 years in the open coun- 
try population, 4.3 in the village, and 
only 4.0 years in the urban. It is 
clear, too, that the tendency for 
fathers to be older than mothers is 
somewhat more pronounced in the 
two rural groups than in the urban 
group. 

This relationship may also be dem- 
onstrated by considering the mean 
ages of moldiers for given ages of 


fathers and the mean ages of fathers 
for given ages of mothers, as pre- 
sented in Tables IV and V. In Table 
IV it is apparent that the mean ages 
of mothers increase regularly with 
increases in the designated ages of 
fathers, in the case of all three resi- 
dence groups. However, the increase 
is somewhat more rapid for urban 
mothers than for village and open 
country mothers ; for fathers aged 21 
or above, the mean ages of urban 
mothers are consistently higher than 
those of village and open country 


TABLE III. Distribution op Age Differ- 
ences BETWEEN Fathers and Mothers 


Father's Age 
minus 

Mother's Age 

Per Cent of Total 


Open Country 

Village 

Urban 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Less than —6 

.42 

.35 

.83 

- 6 

.32 

.31 

.25 

- 4 

.50 

.50 

.49 

- 3 

.95 

1.04 

.94 

- 2 

1.91 

1.72 

1.89 

- 1 

8.62 

3.83 

4.01 

0 

7.49 

8.20 

9.88 

1 

9.22 

9.60 

10.69 

2 

11.53 

11.89 

12.61 

3 

12.51 

12.21 

12.38 

4 

11.19 

11.63 

10.86 

5 

9.50 

9.22 

9.15 

6 

7.88 

7.41 

6.89 

7 

6.02 

5.09 

4.74 

8 

3.76 

3.80 

3.66 

9 

2.79 

2.80 

2.59 

10 

2.49 

2.67 

2.28 

11 

1.71 

1.64 

1.69 

12 

1.29 

1.36 

1.15 

13 

.96 

.95 

.85 

14 

.64 

.68 

.74 

15 

.56 

.57 

.67 

16 

.41 

.48 

.43 

17 

.40 

.40 

.36 

18 

.36 

.27 

.28 

19 

.20 

.25 

.16 

20 

.82 

.22 

.20 

more than 20 

1.05 

1.01 

.65 

Mother older 

7.72 

7.76 

7,91 

Same age 

7.49 

8.20 

9.38 

Father older 

84.79 

84.05 

82.72 
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TABLE IV. Mean Age of Mothers fob 
Given Age of Fathers 


Ageot 

Fathers 

Mean Acre of Mothers 


Open Countrj 

Village 

Urban 

16 


16.0 


16 

16.4 

17 0 

16.6 

17 

17.5 

17.4 

17.0 

18 

17.7 

17.8 

17.6 

19 

18.1 

18 2 

18.0 

20 

18.5 

18.6 

18.6 

21 

18.8 

19.0 

19.0 

22 

19.3 

19.6 

19.8 

23 

19.8 

19.9 

20.2 

24 

20.4 

20.4 

21.0 

25 

20.8 

21.0 

21.8 

26 

21.2 

21.5 

22.3 

27 

21.7 

21.7 

23.0 

28 

22.1 

22.6 

23.5 

29 

22.6 

22.8 

24.2 

30 

23.3 

23.4 

26.1 

31 

23.6 

24.2 

25.6 

32 

23.5 

24.5 

26.0 

33 

24.2 

24.9 

26.8 

34 

25.2 

25.1 

27.0 

35 

26.1 

24.9 

27.6 

36 

25.8 

25.6 

27.7 

37 

26.4 

26.5 

28 3 

38 

26.1 

26.2 

28.6 

39-41 

26.1 

27.9 

29.4 

42-46 

28.1 

28.3 

30.4 

47-53 

29.8 

29.9 

31.8 

64-66 

31.1 

28.7 

31.3 

over 66 

26,3 

31.0 

25.8 


mothers. Thus the smaller mean age 
difference between urban parents 
noted above holds also for the age 
specific differences. This is also dem- 
onstrated, though not so clearly, by 
the data of Table V. In the ifliddle 
range of the distribution, the three 
residence groups are almost indis- 
tinguishable, but at the extremes, 
urban fathers are clearly younger 
than village and open country 
fathers. 

Since inspection of Tables IV and 
V reveals the relationships of 
mothers’ ages to fathers’ ages to be 
practically linear, it is instructive to 
compare correlation coefficients for 


the three residence groups. The cor- 
relations shown in Table VI are or- 
dinary product-moment coefficients 
showing the degree of association, 
first, between mothers’ ages and 
fathers’ ages, second, between 
fathers* ages and the corresponding 
age differences, and finally, between 
mothers’ ages and age differences. It 
will be noted that the correlation be- 
tween mothers’ ages and fathers’ 
ages is considerably higher in the 
urban population than in the two 
rural populations. It is thus shown 
that in addition to having a higher 
degree of similarity with respect to 
age, as indicated by the mean age 
differences, urban parents are more 
consistently similar than are village 
or open country parents. An expla- 
nation of this fact is available in the 


TABLE V. 

Mean Age 

OF Fathers 

FOB 

Given Age of Mothers 


Age of 

Mean Age of Fathers 


Mothers 

Open Country 

Village Urban 

12 


18.0 


13 

21.0 

18.0 

19.0 

14 

20.2 

21.9 

21.4 

16 

21.9 

21.6 

21.5 

16 

22.1 

22.4 

22.1 

17 

22.7 

22.7 

22.4 

18 

23.1 

23.0 

22.7 

19 

23.6 

23.6 

23.4 

20 

24.2 

24.1 

24.2 

21 

24.9 

24.8 

25.0 

22 

25.4 

25.7 

25.8 

23 

26.5 

26.3 

26.7 

24 

27.4 

27.3 

27.5 

25 

28.0 

28.0 

28.1 

26 

28.8 

29.2 

28.9 

27 

30.5 

29.9 

30.1 

28 

31.2 

31.1 

31.1 

29 

31.1 

31.8 

32.0 

80 

33.4 

33.4 

32.9 

31-33 

35.0 

35.8 

34.6 

34-38 

40.2 

39.8 

38.3 

39-45 

45.6 

46.7 

44.7 

over 45 

54.0 

50.5 

44.0 
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correlations of fathers’ ages with age 
differences. In all three populations 
there is a marked tendency for the 
age difference to increase as the age 
of fathers increases. This tendency, 
however, is considerably more pro- 
nounced in the rural populations 
than in the urban. This in turn is 
probably a consequence of the age 
and sex selectivity of rural-urban 
migration and the sex ratio of the 
marriageable portions of the rural 
population. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that there is a very slight ten- 
dency for the magnitude of the age 
difference between parents to de- 
crease as the age of mothers in- 
creases, the tendency being most 
marked in the urban population. 
That this association is small is to be 
expected, partly because biological 
limitations on child bearing truncate 


TABLE VI. CoBSELATiON Coefficients 
Expressing Relationships between 
Age of Mothers and Age of Fathers' 


Population 


ry(y-x) 

rx(y-x) 

Open Country 

.578 

.713 

-.160 

Village 

.588 

.709 

-.154 

Urban 

.670 

.616 

-.172 


* X = age of mother; y = age of father. 


the age distribution of mothers at a 
point considerably below the max- 
imum age of fathers. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
case of almost all the characteristics 
examined above, the village popula- 
tion occupies a position intermediate 
between that of the open country and 
urban populations. However, the vil- 
lage patterns of age of parents at 
first childbirth are distinctly rural, 
for they are much more similar to the 
open country than to the urban 
patterns. 

Recognizing the limitations incum- 
bent on studying the populations of 
only a single state over a restricted 
period of time, it may be stated that 
the hypotheses of the study are sus- 
tained. As far as the materials of 
this investigation are concerned, the 
rural populations experience a con- 
siderable advantage over the urban 
with respect to reproductive effic- 
iency by commencing effective fertil- 
ity on the average a year to a year 
and a half earlier. The findings of 
this study are consistent with what 
is known concerning differential fer- 
tility and rural-urban variations in 
the age patterns of marriage. 



NOTES 


Edited hy Paul H. Landis 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE FOLK SOCIETY 


In the September 1941, issue of Rural 
Sociology Professor Heberle applied 
Tonnies* well-known contrasting concepts 
gemeinachaft and geaeUachaft^ to North 
American rural communities, and suggested 
that consideration of such communities in 
the light of these concepts will clarify prob- 
lems and advance knowledge. Citing some 
of the best known works on rural communi- 
ties, he indicated a prevailing disposition 
of their authors to consider chiefly the 
geaellackaftliche aspect of the communities 
studied, and suggested that our various 
rural communities would be more justly 
understood if they should be considered as 
ways in which gemeinachaft and geaelU 
achaft are variously combined and empha- 
sized. In a note stimulated by Professor 
Heberle’s paper, and published in the 
March, 1942 issue. Professor Brunner made 
some observations in part minimizing the 
value of the Tonnies concepts in the field of 
rural sociology and in part making use of 
the concepts in proposing certain character- 
istic forms of social change in such socie- 
ties. In the same number of Rural So- 
ciology appeared a brief rejoinder by Pro- 
fessor Heberle in which he again supported 
the value of the concepts, and again de- 
clared that rural sociologists have been 
relatively inattentive to the gemeinachaft 
aspects of the communities they study. 

The reference made by Professor Brun- 
ner to anthropological materials provides 
one who has some familiarity wi^ such 
materials with an excuse for entering into 
the discussion. Among other comments. 
Professor Brunner makes the point that 
Professor Heberle must be wrong in imply- 
ing that self-interest is absent in certain 
gemeinschaft relationships. This observa- 
tion seems to me to fail to recognize that 
gemeinachaft and geaellaehaft are, as Pro- 
fessor Heberle clearly says, ideal construc- 


tions, more or less corresponding with any 
real society. Self-interest may be present in 
the communal wood-lot; it cannot be a part 
of a gemeinachaft relationship. If the com- 
munal wood-lot in some New England 
towns arose out of consideration of the need 
to resolve conflicting individual interests 
and was deliberately agreed upon as a 
measure contributing toward the good of 
all, then to that extent that New England 
town represents geaellaehaft and not 
gemeinachaft. The fact reported merely re- 
minds us that it is not simply the existence 
of a collective action or a community re- 
sponsibility that attests the presence of 
gemeinachaft^ but the fact of growth of 
such an action or institution out of custom- 
ary morality rather than out of deliberative 
action and agreement. I will add that I am 
not as sure as Professor Brunner appar- 
ently is that certain institutions of prim- 
itive communities have resulted from the 
skilful manipulation by occupants of the top 
social ranks. 

These are small matters. The interchange 
between Professors Heberle and Brunner 
does, however, raise two related matters of 
some consequence. The first question is 
whether or not students of American com- 
munities have done adequate justice to 
those aspects of rural community life which 
TSnnies pointed to in developing the notion 
of gemeinachaft. Heberle says they haven't. 
For what it may be worth, I report that I 
am inclined to agree. On the whole the 
emphasis has been upon marketing and 
trading connections in studying American 
rural communities. The recent publications 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
do something to right the balance. But I do 
not know any study of an American rural 
community which presents such a pene- 
trating and balanced study, doing justice to 
both gemeinachaft and geaellaehaft^ as is 
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done by any one of several studies of lit- 
erate rural communities that have been 
made by anthropologists. I have in mind 
Horace Miner^s St. Denis, A French Ca- 
nadian Parish, John Embree’s Suye Mura, 
A Japanese Village, Edward Spicer’s 
PcLscua, A Yaqui Village in Arizona, and 
Family and Community in Ireland, by 
Arensberg and Kimball. 

This expression of a personal opinion 
does not, of course, decide the point. For 
one who holds this opinion it is the basis 
for a conclusion, not that anthropologists 
are any abler than rural sociologists, but 
that any one kind of society ought to be 
studied with reference to other kinds. More 
particularly stated, the conclusion is that 
studies of American rural communities will 
be enriched if considered in comparison 
with primitive communities, and vice versa. 
The comparison will be the better if the in- 
vestigator has first-hand knowledge with 
both kinds. Until recently anthropologists 
had not studied urbanized societies, and the 
knowledge sociologists had of primitive so- 
cieties was book-knowledge. This situation 
is changing; the monographs I have cited 
above are some indications of this change. 

The second matter of interest is whether 
the use of the Tonnies concepts is helpful 
to that study of the nature of society which 
rural sociologists are carrying on. The com- 
parative study of societies tends to become 
a reality on the level of intensive empirical 
study of particular communities. The so- 
cieties of the world are ranged, under the 
eye of the student, in a single continuum. 
The rural sociologists occupy the strategic 
center of this continuum. The groups they 
study look on the one hand toward the 
metropolis, which is predominantly market 
and geseUschaft; on the other they look 
toward the primitive societies which are 
predominantly family and gemeinschaft. 
The recognition of the critical importance 
of rural (and peasant) societies for the 
comparative study of society grows as 
studies of particular communities by so- 
ciologists move out of the framework of 
sodal problem and social action, where they 
began, both in urban sociology and in rural 


sociology, and into a more theoretical sci- 
entific framework. 

We had been told this, by implication at 
least, by many a philosophical student of 
society. That is, among other things, what 
Tonnies was telling us. Durkheim points in 
the same direction: using his terms, we see 
that the rural and the peasant societies 
represent forms of compromise between the 
social segment and the social organ. His 
concepts, like those of Tonnies, require us 
to consider, in studying an Iowa farming 
community or a Chinese peasant village, 
what aspects of the whole reality bear com- 
parison with a society that would be all 
social organ, and what aspects bear com- 
parison with a society that would be all 
social segment. Maine suggested the same 
unilinear range of societal types in his con- 
trasts between the familial and the terri- 
torial, the society of status and the society 
of contract. And there are many other con- 
cepts which have reference to the same 
essential contrast of ideal t 3 i>es. The essen- 
tial value of employing the Tonnies con- 
cepts, or the Durkheim concepts, in the 
study of rural American societies lies in the 
fact that they require that these societies 
be placed in relation to other societies so as 
to illuminate major differences and to lead 
to the definition of significant problems. 

The anthropologist may make a contri- 
bution toward the development of under- 
standing of society by formulating the ideal 
society which, according to the guidance of 
these antithetical concepts, lies at one hand 
of the bipolar continuum. The rural soci- 
ologist might then in part measure his sub- 
ject matter against such an ideal primitive 
or folk society. Students of any sort of 
society may by this means be invited to 
consider special problems as to the inter- 
dependence of any two characters among 
those making up the ideal type. 

I have attempted one such formulation 
of the ideal folk society.^ A shorter version 
follows. 

"The conception of a ‘primitive society’ 

^Robert Redfidd, La Sodedad Folk, Re- 
vista Mexicans de Sociologja, Vol. IV, No. 
4, October-December, 1942. 
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which we ought to form,” wrote Sumner, 
“is that of small groups scattered over a 
territory.” The folk society is a small so- 
ciety. It includes within it no more people 
than can know each other well. It is also 
an isolated and a homogeneous society. An 
aspect of this isolation is the absence of 
books and writing as means to communicate 
with other times and with other peoples. 
The members of the society have a strong 
sense of belonging together: the group 
which an outsider might recognize as com- 
posed of similar persons different from 
members of other groups is also the group 
of people who feel strongly their identifica- 
tion with one another and their difference 
from outsiders. Technology is simple, and 
the division of labor correspondingly so: 
aside from the division of function between 
the sexes there is little other division of 
labor. So the folk society is a group eco- 
nomically independent of other groups. 

These considerations are familiar and 
preliminary. They might be summarized by 
saying that the folk society is a little world 
off by itself in which the recurrent prob- 
lems of life are met by all its members in 
much the same way. It now needs to be 
emphasized that in such a society the ways 
in which problems are met are convention- 
alized as a result of long intercommunica- 
tion within the group in the face of these 
problems, and that these ways have be- 
come interrelated with one another so that 
they constitute a coherent and self-consist- 
ent system. This is what we mean by “a 
culture.” The society is to be described and 
distinguished from others largely by pre- 
senting this system. Thus it is not enough 
to say that in the folk society conventional 
behavior is strongly patterned; we must 
also say that these patterns are interre- 
lated, in thought and action, so that one 
tends to evoke others, and to be consistent 
with the others. We may add to this that 
the more remote ends of living are taken as 
given. The folk society exists not so much in 
the exchange of useful functions as in com- 
mon understandings as to the ends given. In 
the trite phrase the folk society has a 
“design for living.” 

Moreover what is done in the folk society 


is done not because somebody decided that 
it should be done, but because it seems “nec- 
essarily” to flow from the very nature of 
things. Correspondingly there is little dis- 
position to reflect upon traditional acts and 
to consider them objectively and critically. 
Behavior is spontaneous, traditional and 
uncritical. As men act with reference to one 
another by understandings which are tacit 
and traditional, there are no formal agree- 
ments. The right and duties of individuals 
flow from their positions in a customary 
system of relationships, not from special 
undertakings. Institutions are “crescive,” 
not “enacted.” Legislation has no place, 
still less jurisprudence. Knowledge is un- 
systematized; there is no science. 

Behavior is personal, not impersonal. All 
human beings are treated as persons, not 
as things, and much in nature that is not 
human is regarded as if it had personal 
attributes; the motives and sentiments of 
the individual are projected into all objects 
with which he comes in contact. Relations 
in the society are not merely personal ; they 
are familial. The kinship connections pro- 
vide a pattern in terms of which all per- 
sonal relations are conventionalized and 
categorized. Special sorts of behavior are 
expectable from certain categories of kins- 
men. There is a disposition to extend the 
patterns of kinship outward from those 
genealogically connected with the individual 
to all with whom he comes into sympathetic 
contact. The folk group is a body of rela- 
tives. There is strong solidarity within 
smaller familial groups, and it seems to be 
the family group rather than the individual 
that acts and is acted upon. 

In the well-known language of Sumner, 
the ways of life are folkways ; further, the 
folkways tend to be mores. The value of 
traditional acts and objects is something 
which, it is felt, should not be questioned. 
The folk society is a sacred society. The 
sacredness of objects is apparent in the 
ways in which the object is hedged about 
with restraints that keep it from the com- 
monplace and the matter-of-fact There are 
abundant taboos, and rituals are sacred 
rituals. All activities, even the work of pro- 
duction, are ends in themselves, activities 
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expressive of the more remote values of the 
society. 

As there is little or no systematic and 
reflective thinking, the customary solutions 
to problems of practical action only im- 
perfectly take the form of really effective 
and understood control of the means appro- 
priate to accomplish the desired end; in- 
stead they tend to express the states of 
mind of the individuals who desire the end: 
there is much magic in the folk society. 

Within the ideal folk society its members 
are bound by religious and kinship ties, and 
there is no place for the motive of com- 
mercial gain. There is no money and noth- 
ing is measured by such a measure of value. 
The distribution of goods and services tends 
to be an aspect of the conventional and 
personal relationships of status which make 
up the structure of the society: goods are 
exchanged as expressions of good will, and 
in large part as incidents of ceremonial 
and ritual activities. 

Such a characterization of an ideal folk 
society (with which, of course, no real so- 
ciety precisely corresponds) results from a 
re-statement of the conceptions of Durk- 
heim, Tdnnies and Maine, in the light com- 


ing from consideration of the real primitive 
societies. It is less generalized and abstract 
than any of the sets of concepts. It may 
help the making of comparisons of par- 
ticular rural societies with one another, 
with primitive society and with metropoli- 
tan urban society. It may suggest some 
special problems: What are the intercon- 
nections between the increasing division of 
labor and secularization? Between the de- 
cline of the family relative to the individual 
on the one hand and commercialization on 
the other? Under what circumstances, such 
as the Amish exemplify, may a rural so- 
ciety maintain a local culture, strongly 
sacred, with commercial farming? And so 
on. It is not suggested that these problems 
never occurred before to rural sociologists. 
They are quite familiar with them. It is 
merely suggested that by the use of con- 
cepts such as Tonnies gave us, one is en- 
couraged to study rural communities in the 
light of primitive and modern urban com- 
munities, and so to enlarge the significance 
of what is studied and concluded. 

Robert Redfieli). 

University of Chicago. 


FARM LABOR LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY THE SENATE 
‘‘CIVIL LIBERTIES” COMMITTEE 


Students of farm labor in the United 
States may well rejoice in the voluminous 
data which have been accumulated in the 
past three years by two congressional com- 
mittees; namely, the House Select Commit- 
tee to investigate migration of citizens, 
commonly referred to as the Tolan Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which has investigated 
the “violations of free speech and the rights 
of labor.” 

The latter committee has recently issued 
Parts I, II and III of the summary report 
of its work to date. The hearings of the 
sub-committee, consisting of Senators 
Thomas (Utah), LaPollette (Wisconsin) 
and Walsh (Massachusetts) amassed 75 


volumes of testimony on all phases of the 
general subject, including farm labor. Part 
III of the summary report is entitled “The 
Disadvantaged Status of Unorganized 
Labor in California's Industrialized Agri- 
culture. It summarizes the general con- 
dition of labor in California’s “large-scale” 
farming, reviews the history of attempts of 
labor, on the one hand, to improve its con- 
dition through organization and collective 
bargaining; and the efforts of employers, 
on the other hand, to frustrate labor’s 
efforts. Finally, the committee makes def- 
inite recommendations for governmental 
action to protect the rights of labor. 

^Senate Report No. 1160; Part III, 77th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, pp. 253. 
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Before giving details regarding this re- 
port, which is unmistakably one of the most 
important documents in the annals of labor 
to appear in this country, it is significant 
to note that on the voluminous and often 
spectacular revelations of the Hearings, 
there was only the most meager recognition 
in the public press. It is not too much to 
say, that the American public is almost 
totally unaware of the Hearings or of the 
reports and recommendations of the Com- 
inittee. Because the farm laborers them- 
selves are the least articulate and most 
unorganized occupational group in our so- 
ciety, the work of this Committee may come 
to naught unless nuclei of interested per- 
sons can bring their infiuence to bear in its 
behalf. Even the large labor organizations 
of the country have manifested only inter- 
mittent interest in the problem of farm 
workers. True, the problem of eifecting or- 
ganization among them presents almost 
overwhelming difficulties; but, at the same 
time, it is highly important that some 
means be found by which this group can 
become articulate, and make its own con- 
tribution to the solution of its problem. As 
it is, such amelioration as may come must 
be the result largely of the benevolent in- 
terest of individuals, in Congress and out. 
The democratic process presupposes that 
the laborers themselves share effectively in 
making the decisions which affect them so 
vitally. 

The picture which the committee por- 
trays of California agriculture is already 
familiar to those who have interested them- 
selves in farm labor. It is characterized by 
a highly centralized control of the entre- 
preneural function, to a considerable ex- 
tent in the hands of corporations primarily 
interested in marketing and processing. The 
main products are fruit and vegetables, re- 
quiring large numbers of seasonal workers, 
particularly in the harvesting operations. 
Since these products are highly perishable, 
the time limit on the harvest is short, and 
the necessity of having adequate labor sup- 
plies at the right time and place, is espe- 
cially acute. This “vulnerability” of indus- 
trialized agriculture creates a Mghly sensi- 
tive situation for the employer, and in his 


anxiety to make certain of an adequate 
labor supply, he has broadcast appeals 
widely for labor, a device which in recent 
years at least has resulted in “over-recruit- 
ment” with its well-known tragic conse- 
quences in unemployment and destitution. 
The fact that there exists no organized 
farm labor market, has left the growers 
with no alternative method of satisfying 
their requirements. Moreover, because of 
the perishability of the commodities in- 
volved, the growers have been highly vul- 
nerable to labor strikes. The possibility that 
laborers might call a strike during the crit- 
ical harvest season, hangs menacingly 
above their heads. Their anxiety deriving 
from this hazard has led them to strive to 
prevent the organization of unions, and to 
keep out of the ranks of the laborers any- 
one who might assume leadership. Such in- 
dividuals are labelled “agitators,” and by 
various tactics are “discouraged” from any 
activity. Thus we have the basis for social 
conflict between two interest ^oups, both 
inter-dependent, and with a common inter- 
est in agricultural production. 

The description given by the report of 
the techniques of industrial warfare car- 
ried on by both groups, constitute highly 
important information for the sociologist 
interested in the social process of conflict. 
It is not too much to say that it is the best 
material available anywhere on this phase 
of rural conflict. The behavior of the two 
groups in attempting to achieve their ends 
is described, step by step. But almost in- 
variably the conflict is resolved by the as- 
cendency of the employer group, and the 
suppression of the laborers. In the words of 
the report: 

“It is an historical fact that the civil 
rights of agricultural laborers in that state 
(California) have never been successfully 
exercised despite a long record of unrest, 
misery, and repression.” In other words, it 
has never yet been possible to resolve the 
conflict by collective agreements between 
employer and employee. The two groups do 
not meet for joint discussion and peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

The recommendations of the committee 
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are that legislation be enacted to the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. Protection of the rights of agricultural 
workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

2. The decasualization, organization and 
protection of the agricultural labor market, 

3. Regulation of private recruiting of ag- 
ricultural labor, interstate and intrastate. 

4. Regulation of child labor in agricul- 
ture. 

5. Amendment of existing legislation to 
extend the benefits of the social security 
act, and wages and hours act to farm 
labor. 

6. Establishment of machinery for de- 
termining wages. 

7. The improvement of housing and 
health facilities of farm workers. 

8. Adoption of public policies looking 
toward “full employment” not only of farm 
wage workers, but small subsistence farm- 
ers as well, and provision for resettlement 
of surplus or under-employed farm people 
on reclamation projects. 

Since the publication of this report, five 
bills have been introduced in Congress by 


Senators LaFollette and Thomas, which are 
designed to implement most of these 
recommendations. 

It is of great importance to the future of 
agriculture, especially in its “industrial- 
ized” aspects, that these measures be care- 
fully considered, and long-time policies be 
set up. Are these proposed measures the 
most desirable? Are there alternatives 
which should be considered? Is the kind of 
legislation which we have adopted for non- 
farm workers the most appropriate type 
for farm workers? (Present proposals 
largely assume such to be the case.) Could 
we develop a system— comparable to that in 
England — ^whereby the wage-worker has 
certain rights to land occupancy, akin to 
those of a tenant? Certainly, it is unthink- 
able that we allow conditions of the past to 
go on indefinitely. Public policies are in the 
making, and the best thought of the rural 
leadership of the country should be brought 
to bear on the question to see that the best 
possible measures are adopted. 

Lowby Nelson, 

University of Minnesota. 


SIZE OP FARM FAMILY IN RELATION TO HOMOGENEITY OP 
PARENTAL TRAITS^ 


Several years ago W. C. McKain, Jr., and 
N. L. Whetten reported the results of an 
investigation into the relation between size 
of family and homogeneity of parental 
traits.i The study was based on data from 
two field surveys made in Connecticut, one 
conducted in a suburban area and the other 
in a rural part-time farming area. The in- 
quiry indicated that insofar as these groups 
were concerned there was a positive corre- 
lation between the homogeneity of parents, 
as measured by the number of common 
traits, and size of family. The present 

^ Published as a contribution of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“‘The Size of Family in Relation to 
Homogeneity of Parental Traits,” Rural 
Sociology I (March 1936), 20-28. 


paper is a summary of an investigation 
made to test this conclusion on a sample of 
the Oklahoma rural-farm population. 

The study is based on information ob- 
tained by means of a field survey made in 
1938 for the purpose of studying the social 
correlatives of farm tenure status. The sur- 
vey was conducted in four Oklahoma coun- 
ties which were selected to represent the 
farm population of the State.2 Only those 

®For a further discussion of the criteria 
used for the selection of the sampling area, 
the sampling nrocedure, and the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample, see William H. 
Sewell, The Construction and Standardiza- 
tion of a Scale for the Measurement of the 
Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm 
Families, Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta. Technical 
Bull. No. 9 (April, 1940), pp. 21-26. 
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schedules on unbroken families which con- 
tained complete information on all the char- 
acteristics studied were used. The total 
number of schedules meeting these require- 
ments was 797. 

The parental traits studied were resi- 
dential background, age, religion, and edu- 
cation. The basic difference between this 
list and that used by McKain and Whetten 
is that national origin is not included in 
this study. The reason for this is that less 
than one percent of the persons upon whom 
data were available were foreign bom. The 
definitions followed in determining these 
factors were the same as those employed 
by McKain and Whetten except that for 
‘^residential background” and “religion” 
slight modifications were made to fit the 
data. 

1. Residential background. The resident- 
ial background of the subjects before mar- 
riage was not available directly from the 
schedule. However, the usual occupation of 
the father of each was given and from this 
the residential background was inferred.^ 
Thus, if the usual occupation of the father 
was agricultural, the person was considered 
to have had a rural background. Con- 
versely, if the occupation of the fathers was 
one which is usually followed in urban 
communities, the person was classified as 
nonrural. Then, if both the husband and 
wife had rural backgrounds or both had 
urban backgrounds, they were considered 
alike in this characteristic. If the back- 
ground of one was rural and the other was 
urban, they were considered to be unlike. 

2. Age, The couples were considered to be 
unlike in age if the husband was younger 
than the wife or if he was more than seven 
years older. 

3. Religious affiliation. Religious affilia- 
tions were divided into the major denom- 
inations of the Protestant religion common 
in this area: Baptist, Methodist, Christian, 
Presbyterian, Church of Christ, Nazarene, 

^Even though this method of determining 
the resident!^ background was the only one 
possible in light of the information avail- 
able and is subject to some question, it is 
perhaps a better index than is place of 
birth (used by McKain and Whetten). 


etc.^ Followers of the Catholic and Jewish 
faiths also were considered as distinct re- 
ligious groups. When the husband belonged 
to one of these religious groups and the 
wife to another, they were considered to be 
unlike in this trait. Also if one of the two 
belonged to a religious group and the other 
did not belong to any religious group, they 
were considered to be unlike in their relig- 
ious affiliation. If both the husband and 
wife belonged to the same religious group 
or if neither belonged to any religious 
group, they were considered to be alike. 

4. Education, If the husband and wife 
had received within three years of the 
same amount of formal schooling they were 
considered to possess this trait in common. 

In the statistical analysis of the data, the 
method used by McKain and Whetten was 
followed closely. The only exception was 
that measures of variation were used so 
that the statistical significance of the dif- 
ferences noted could be determined. The 
procedure consisted of the following steps: 
First, all schedules were classified accord- 
ing to the number of parental traits held in 
common. Second, the mean number of chil- 
dren per family and the standard errors of 
these means were computed for each of the 
above classes. Third, the differences be- 
tween the successive classes and their 
standard errors were computed and the 
ratio between them (the critical ratio) was 
determined to discover the reliability of the 
observed differences.® 

To conserve space, only the means are 
given here. These are shown in the column 
headed “total” in table I. From this it is 
apparent that the general trend is for the 

*McKain and Whetten did not consider a 
husband and wife who belonged to different 
denominations as being unlike in this char- 
acteristic. However, differences in denom- 
ination are emphasized in this area and are 
often a source of emotional conflict between 
husband and wife. 

*The formulas for the standard error of a 
mean and the critical ratio are given in all 
recent statistics texts. For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the sigmficance of differences, 
illustrated with sociological data, see Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood, Statistics for Soci- 
ologists (New York: 1941), Ch. 17. 
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average number of children per family to 
increase with the number of traits pos- 
sessed in common by the parents. The aver- 
age number of children for the whole group 
is 3.72 and ranges from 3.29 for those 
couples possessing either one or no traits in 
common to 3.80 for those having all four 
traits in common. However, the differences 
between the successive groups are not great 
and not even the difference between the 
extreme groups is great enough to be statis- 
tically significant.® McKain and Whetten in 
their study found the same trend but a 
smaller average size of family and more 
marked differences. However, it seems 
doubtful that many of the differences they 
observed could have met the statistical tests 
of significance had they been made. In gen- 
eral the results of our analysis thus far, 
while they do not disprove the claim that 
there is a relationship between size of fam- 
ily and parental similarity, do make the 
claim questionable. However, before dwell- 
ing on this point we will turn to the 
analysis of the effect of age of wife on the 
findings. 


the fact that in recent years there may 
have been a trend toward marriage of per- 
sons having different characteristics. An- 
other advantage in holding this factor 
constant is that it makes possible compari- 
son of groups in different phases of family 
development. Thus, in the breakdown em- 
ployed in this analysis, families in which 
the wife is under 30 will ordinarily have 
most of their children in the age group 
under 10 years, those in which the wife is 
31-43 will be composed of grade school and 
high school ages, and finally those 44 and 
over will have ceased having children and 
the family will be entering the phase of 
family dissolution. 

When the families were classified into 
these three age groups, still holding cons- 
tant parental characteristics, it will be ob- 
served from the table that the mean size of 
family again tends to follow the same 
trend, i.e., it is largest for those couples 
with the most traits in common, regardless 
of the age group. Moreover the trend is 
somewhat more pronounced than when the 
groups were undivided. However, the 


TABLE I. Average Number op Children per Family According to Number op 

Common Parental Traits 


Age of wives (in years) 


Number 

1 Total 1 

1 30 or less | 

81-43 1 

1 44 and over 

traits 

in 

Number 

Average ’ 
number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

common 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


families 

children 

families 

children 

families 

children 

families 

children 

0 or 1 

45 

3.29 

9 

1.11 

14 

2.50 

22 

4.68 

2 

148 

3.67 

43 

1.93 

41 

3.39 

64 

4.78 

3 

307 

3.80 

105 

2.06 

101 

3.94 

101 

5.48 

4 

297 

3.78 

105 

1.97 

96 

3.91 

96 

5.63 

Total 

797 

3.72 

262 

1.97 

252 

3.76 

283 

5.31 


The effect of lumping together all of the 
couples regardless of the length of time 
they have been married may have the effect 
of canceling out differences which would 
stand out in bolder contrast if this factor 
were controlled. This is possible because of 


®The critical ratios are less than the usual 
standard (2.0) for significance in samples 
of this size. 


tendency for the number of children to in- 
crease is less true for the two younger 
groups than for the oldest family group. In 
the case of the families in which the wife is 
30 years of age or less, only the differences 
between those couples vrith one or no traits 
in common and those with two, three, or 
four, are statistically significant. The same 
is true for the group in which the wives are 
31-43 years of age. However, for the group 
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44 and over, the families in which the par- 
ents have one or no similar traits have 
significantly fewer children than those in 
which the parents have three or four com- 
mon traits. Likewise those with two com- 
mon traits have significantly fewer chil- 
dren than those with three or four common 
traits.'^ The fact that there are statistically 
significant differences in the case of the 
oldest families is of considerable impor- 
tance to the general hypothesis, since this 
group represents completed families whose 
effective fertility has ceased and therefore 
the full influence of differences in parental 
characteristics has been exerted completdy. 

From the analysis of the Oklahoma data 
it appears that when age of wife is con- 
trolled there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of common parental 
traits and the average number of children 

^The differences between the two low 
groups themselves and those between the 
two high groups are not significant. 


bom to farm families. This is in keeping 
with the conclusion of McKain and Whet- 
ten for the groups they studied. However, 
the validity of the hypothesis has not been 
demonstrated completely either by their re- 
sults or the findings of this study. Certainly 
the relationship is by no means high when 
the rather small and usually non-significant 
differences between the successive groups 
are considered. Probably more rigorous 
definition of the traits studied and the use 
of additional factors, such as socioeconomic 
background, characteristics of parental 
family, and personality traits, will be nec- 
essary before a more satisfactory condu- 
sion can be reached concerning the relation- 
ship between homogeneity of parental traits 
and fertility. 

William H. Sewell 
and 

Robert L. Fisher. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


SMALL FARMERS SHARE FARM TOOLS 


War rationing of farm machinery in the 
Pacific Northwest, along with the rest of 
the United States, is now an actuality. 
Authority to ration farm machinery was 
delegated by the War Production Board to 
the Office of Price Administration which in 
turn re-delegated the authority to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Secretary Claude 
Wickard, on September 17 then ordered the 
State and County USDA War Boards to 
set up County Rationing Committees. 

All this has been done in the Pacific 
Northwest. County Rationing Committees 
are now at work. Farmers, desiring to pur- 
chase farm machines which are scarce and 
contain war-critical metals, must first ob- 
tain permission from their County Ration- 
ing Committees. This means the acceptance 
by many farmers of new patterns of eco- 
nomic behavior, attitudes, and habits. It 
means, in reality, widespread acceptance of 
the cooperative and joint-use principle in 
sharing available farm equipment. 


Small farmers in the Pacific Northwest, 
however, have learned during peace time 
the many advantages which accrue from 
sharing farm equipment. They are willing 
and anxious to support the new rationing 
order; for they know that it is a sound 
method to insure a fair distribution of 
available machinery. Even now there are 
approximately 1,800 joint-owned services 
operating in the region. All of the services 
have been established with the technical 
assistance of County Farm Security Ad- 
ministration Supervisors. 

These FSA sponsored joint-services are 
of all types and kinds. Two small farmers 
in one county, raising about 25 acres of 
grain each, lived in a rural community 
where it was difficult to hire a combine or 
threshing machine when needed. They de- 
cided to purchase a second-hand machine 
and take turns using it. Total cost was 
$110; but the cost to each operator was $55. 

In another county recently a group of 5 
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small farmers helped themselves by helping 
each other. They pooled their funds and 
purchased a grain and grass seed drill. Not 
only did they economize on machinery in 
War time, but they also saved funds. Total 
cost was $220 ; but the cost to each operator 
was $44. 

These joint-use services, and hundreds 
like them, have permitted the small farm- 
ers to utilize modem equipment and yet 
keep their initial investment low. More im- 
portant at the present, they are serving as 
one of several methods to help small farm- 
ers contribute directly to the Food for Free- 
dom program. Many different kinds of 
equipment co-ops are being established, in- 
cluding joint-use of tractors; hay chopping 
mills; manure spreaders; irrigation pumps; 
plows; hay rakes; harrows; land levelers; 
corrugators; cultivators; etc. Farm equip- 
ment repair centers are also being 
developed. 

Co-ops for small farmers are not limited 
solely to farm equipment. Others are pure- 
bred sires; farm trucks; fruit paddng 
sheds; sheep grazing land; slaughter 


houses, etc. All are designed to permit small 
farmers to pool their resources so that their 
mutual effort will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the all-out War program. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember that 
small farmers play an important role in 
the Pacific Northwest agricultural econ- 
omy. According to the 1940 U. S. Census, 
there are 187,178 farms in the region. Of 
this total approximately 43 percent received 
under $600 gross annual income. Some of 
these small farmers have deserted their 
farms in response to the lure of high indus- 
trial wages. But thousands of them remain, 
toiling to produce the food and fibre which 
will go to win the War and write the peace. 

It is for this mighty army of under- 
employed small farmers that the community 
and cooperative services program of Farm 
Security is designed. It has a real War 
function. Not only is it facilitating the 
spreading of scarce farm machinery, but it 
is also helping thousands of ‘little men” to 
feel that they have a tangible part in 
smashing the Axis. 

Joe J. !K:in6. 

Farm Security Administration. 


AN OBSTACLE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OP COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY 


Among the thousands of letters con- 
cerned with topics of special interest to 
rural people received by the writer during 
the past few years from residents of Michi- 
gan farms and small towns, only six have 
made any mention of the matter of farm 
odors, even by definite implication. There 
is good reason to believe, however, that it 
is a subject of concern of far greater im- 
portance to rural people than the small 
space it has taken in the correspondence 
would indicate. 

Quotations from each of the six letters 
will be presented, along with certain com- 
ments. These will be followed by some gen- 
eral discussion of farm-village relations 
suggested by the quoted statements. 

1. “It has been my experience that the 
city lady thinks the farm woman smells 


of cows and doesn’t want an 3 rthing to do 
with her.” 

This writer is active in farm neighbor- 
hood affairs, especially those related to the 
school. The “city” women whom she has in 
mind are urban-type village residents, of 
whom there have been increasing numbers 
during the past few years. In the words of 
one correspondent, “Due to the villages be- 
ing closer to the cities because of wonder- 
ful roads, city folks — ^lots of them — move to 
the villages. In this way, everyone is made 
strange to everyone else, with the exception 
of certain groups.” 

2. “Very often the farm woman is shy 
of the town or city groups because she 
feels inferior. Her nails are shabby and 
she wonders about that much-talked-of 
‘farm odor,’ and she can’t be herself. But 
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never does she feel that way about the 
village groups. These women in the vil- 
lages are neither farmers’ wives nor city 
slickers; and secretly the farmer’s wife 
often feels sorry for the women in the 
village, and for that reason can go ahead 
and be a leader.” 

This farm woman was formerly a city 
teacher. The villages near which she lives 
are very small, and are decidedly rural in 
make-up. 

3. *‘A town woman can very nearly 
complete her toilet for the evening before 
the evening meal and be ready for an eve- 
ning out soon after. But after I come 
from the bam and milking and have 
wrestled with the supper dishes and milk 
utensils, I hardly have the energy left to 
go through with the extensive toiletries it 
would take to make me presentable.” 

This farmer’s wife apparently doesn’t 

consider herself at all inferior to the wom- 
en of the town. It simply is too much of a 
burden to make the requisite effort to put 
herself uopn a basis of congeniality with 
the town women. 

4. “The thing that distresses me most 
(and I have not used too strong a word) 
is the tendency of some farmers to drop 
in on errands or to go to the village to 
shop dressed just as they come from the 
bams and their chores. We have to air 
out the whole house after a five minute 
visit, and their presence is hard to en- 
dure. I have heard the merchants com- 
plain about this also.” 

While this woman lives in the open coun- 
try, she and her husband are not farmers. 
Her neighbors probably consider them to be 
“dty people.” She and her husband are not 
of the “aloof” sort, as are many nonfarm 
families whose homes are in the country. 
The neighbors whose calls she finds “hard 
to endure” are quite certainly entirely un- 
aware of the true situation. Their own 
houses and the occupants “endure” as a 
matter of course all farm odors that come 
their way. 

6. “In my extension classes, I always 
tell the women to make their husbands 
leave their dirty, smelly overalls behind 
when they are their escorts to town.” 


It is quite certain that this energetic 
leader among farm women is only partially 
successful in attaining even her somewhat 
limited objectives for the women in her 
classes. 

6. “Our boy welcomes vacation be- 
cause he ‘doesn’t have to think’ and is 
glad when school starts because he ‘sees 
the fellows more and doesn’t smell horsey 
all the time’.” 

Many farm boys do as much work in the 
bam during the school year as at any other 
time. Sometimes “city children” in the vil- 
lage schools object to being thrown into 
close contact with those from the farms. 

The following quoted statement is taken 
from a recent class paper written by a girl 
from a farm family who has lived for some 
years in town: “Stable odors are sometimes 
extremely unpleasant to those who are not 
used to them. I have heard several town 
women object to the attendance of farm 
people at their churches on this account.” 
Another student writing of the five 
churches in her home village says, “Three 
are not too anxious to have farmers become 
a part of their congregations.” 

Occupations other than farming have 
their distinctive odors which are fully as 
offensive to those not habituated to them. 
In fact, it would seem that there is some- 
thing to be said for the animal smells of 
the country as contrasted with some odors 
that are distinctively urban. The fact re- 
mains, however, as indicated by the quoted 
statements, that they are a hindrance to 
the development of truly cordial community 
relations between farmers and townspeople. 
In any thoroughgoing study of rural com- 
munity relations, they must be taken into 
account along with various other imponder- 
ables. 

If farming were carried on by individual 
members of families, instead of whole fam- 
ilies, as most urban occupations are, and if 
the farming occupation were as distinct 
from the farm home life as most urban 
occupations are from the home life of those 
who are in engaged in them, then the farm 
occupational odors would not assume the 
importance that they do now in the matter 
of social relations. Farm wives and chil- 
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dren are, in general, as truly members of 
the occupational work unit as are husbands 
and fathers. Women and children as well as 
men bear the marks of their occupation in 
their clothing and upon their bodies. There 
is no separate home life that can guard 
itself against occupational intrusions. This 
fact is bound to be sensed by city-type peo- 
ple of the villages. Urbanized women and 
children viewing women and children of the 


farms from the vantage point of their own 
relative freedom from family occupational 
controls and marks or labels are likely to 
assume attitudes of superiority toward the 
latter. It is not merely the desire to avoid 
contact with unpleasant odors. It is a feel- 
ing of difference between two ways of life. 

Roy H. Holmes. 

University of Michigan. 


CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Conrad Taeuber* 


Culture op Contemporary American 
Rural Communities 

“El Cerrito, New Mexico,” by Olen Leonard 
and C. P. Loomis, pp. 72 (Sept. 1941). 
“Landaff, New Hampshire,” by Kenneth 
McLeish and Kimball Young, pp. 117, 
(April 1942). 

“The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania,” by Walter M. 
Kollmorgen, pp, 105 (Sept. 1942). 
“Sublette, Kansas,” by Earl H. Bell, pp. 
113 (Sept. 1942). 

Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (Processed) 
These four published reports are part of 
a series of six rural community studies 
projected by the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare, the general pur- 
pose of which was apparently the descrip- 
tion of rural culture under varying con- 
ditions of stability or instability. In none of 
the publications is the purpose explicitly 
stated, although the objective is implied in 
the following quotation for a foreword, to 
three of the four publications under review, 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Head of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
who initiated the studies : 

“The communities selected for study — 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Ralph R. 
Nichols, Josiah C. Folsom, Margaret J. 
Hagood, and Earl H. Bell. 


El Cerrito, N. Mex.; Sublette, Kans.; Irwin, 
Iowa; The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pa.; Landaff, N. Y.; and Harmony, 
Ga. — were not selected in an attempt to ob- 
tain a geographic sampling of con- 
temporary rural communities in the. United 
States, but as samples of, or points on, a 
continuum from high community stability, 
to great instability. At one end of the 
continuum, an Amish community in Lan- 
caster County, Penn., was selected. At the 
other end, a “Dust Bowl,” community in 
Kansas was chosen. The other four com- 
munities range themselves between these 
extremes.” 

Again as to method of study, there is no 
explicit statement in the documents them- 
selves, but in the foreword Dr. Taylor ex- 
plains that the communities “were studied 
contemporaneously by six different partici- 
pant observers or field workers during the 
year 1940. Each study was sufficiently in- 
dependent of the other five to make sep- 
arate treatment and publication desirable, 
but the reader will gain full understanding 
of the findings only when he has read the 
reports of the six studies as a group.” And, 
of course, the reports themselves indicate 
the general method employed, namely that 
of the participant observer and informal 
interview. The interviewers frequently 
recorded verbatim responses of informants, 
many of which are included in the text The 
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interviews are supplemented by such social 
and economic data as can be gleaned from 
U. S. Census and other sources. 

The reports all follow a rather set out- 
line, under the following major headings 
(slightly modified in some of the studies) : 
Identification and Characterization of the 
Community; History and Background of 
the Settlement; Making a Living; Com- 
munity Organization and Values; The 
Farmers Expanding World; and Integra- 
tion and Disintegration in Community and 
Individual Life. El Cerrito and the Amish 
reports are rather generously and effec- 
tively illustrated with photographs. The 
outline appears to have been faulty in that 
some categories are not mutually exclusive; 
a fact which has given rise to a great deal 
of repetition in textual matter. 

While the contents are treated under a 
common system of categories they consti- 
tute descriptions of communities widely 
divergent in many characteristics. Two of 
them (El Cerrito and the Amish Com- 
munity) deal with groups which might well 
be classified as ‘‘cultural islands,” although 
the differences between them are very 
great. The other two reports deal in the one 
case (Landaff) an old American com- 
munity, and in the other (Haskell) with 
one which is relatively new. 

In view of the fact that the implied 
hypothesis underlying these studies appar- 
ently involves the demonstration of quali- 
ties of stability and instability and their 
correlatives, a reviewer might logically be 
expected to orient his comments accord- 
ingly. But this is impossible in view of the 
absence of any explicit statement of the 
hypothesis and of definition of the terms as 
used in the study. For example, Dr. Taylor 
states that the Amish were chosen as rep- 
resenting the most stable of the six com- 
munities, while Haskell County was chosen 
as the most unstable. Yet it could be argued 
that from the standpoint of tenacity in the 
face of great odds in the form of extremdy 
adverse physical conditions, Haskell shows 
remarkable stability. The same can be said 
perhaps even more truly of El Cerrito. In 
fact, the communities seem to differ more 
on many other factors than they do on 


stability. So like so many other concepts in 
social science, that of “stability” requires 
careful definition before it can be used 
effectively as a tool in research. 

By way of general comments on the 
project, one who reads carefully the in- 
dividual report is impressed with the im- 
portance of recognizing the fact of hetero- 
geneity in community types in this country. 
When we speak of “the rural community” 
in America, the phrase inevitably connotes 
a uniformity which in reality does not 
exist. Yet it is vitally important, practically 
as well as theoretically, to know the sim- 
ilarities and especially the differences that 
exist. I stress the differences because of the 
obvious implications they hold for the de- 
velopment and implementation of action 
proprrams. Such considerations are espe- 
cially important in time of crisis when 
“mobilization” of effort is crucial, but they 
are no less important for times of peace. 

The studies as a whole are extremely 
valuable in revealing the social changes 
that are taking place in American rural 
society, involving such items as the use of 
the land, and the relation of the people to 
it; the modifications over time in the insti- 
tutions of the community; and above all, 
the differential responses of communities of 
various tvpes to the geographic environ- 
ments and to the changes immanent in the 
“Great Society.” 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


Rural Youth 

The rural youth of Rosa County ^ Ohio: 
Their level of living and social achieve- 
ment^ is the fourth of a series of bulletins 
presenting the findings of the Ross County 
Rural Youth Survey made in 1940 in which 
1,602 rural youths between 18 and 27 years 
of age were interviewed. Previous bulletins 
in the series have presented information on 
the youths with respect to their Education 
and Training; Home, Family and Com- 
munity life; and Employment and Occu- 

^A. R. Mangus and Robert L. McNamara. 
The rural youth of Ross County, Ohio: 
Their level of living and social achieve- 
ment, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 636. 27 pp. 
Wooster, Oct. 1942. 
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pation. The authors begin with the assump- 
tion that differences in levels of living aris- 
ing from differences in wealth and income 
of their parents are responsible for the 
youths' unequal opportunities and their un- 
equal chances of satisfactory achievement 
of desirable goals. By the use of a simple 
measure of level of living the informants 
are classified into four groups: “more ad- 
vantaged,” ‘‘less advantaged,” “disadvan- 
taged,” and “greatly disadvantaged.” Their 
achievements and attainments in education, 
health, emplosnnent, home, family, com- 
munity living and personal adjustment are 
then related to these. The findings indicate 
the need and support the recommendations 
for equalization of educational opportunity, 
maintenance of full employment, adequate 
public health, medical, and recreational 
programs and equalization of the economic 
burden of child rearing. 

Occupations of Washington youth six 
months after commencement^ are influenced 
largely by socio-economic conditions, cul- 
tural background, and sex, according to a 
recent report from the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The highest 
proportion of youth go to college during a 
time of normal business activity. Post-grad- 
uate work in high schools was pronounced 
in the depression period. Because of the 
war emergency, many teen-age girls have 
secured employment and others are taking 
specialized training after high school grad- 
uation. In the 1941 graduating class, more 
of the boys began work in the cities, fewer 
work on farms than in any previous year. 
Youth in urban areas are twice as likely to 
attend college as the youth in rural areas. 
A higher proportion of girls from rural 
high schools than from other schools attend 
business college. The excess of girls over 
boys graduating from high school is much 
greater in rural than in urban communi- 


®Paul H. Landis. Six months after com- 
mencement, An analysis of the occupational 
roles of 133,651 graduates from Washing- 
ton high schools, classes of 1934 through 
1941. Youth Series, No. 1, Wash. Agr. 
Expt Sta. Bui, 420. 31 pp. Pullman, Sept. 


ties. After high school more girls than boys 
continue their education in some type of 
school but in both rural and urban areas 
more boys than girls go to institutions of 
higher learning the year after high school 
graduation. 

Facts about rural youth in Ward County, 
North Dakota^ were obtained by contacting 
everyone, 17-29 years of age, living in four 
townships in May 1941. By April 1942, 23 
of the 117 previously interviewed had left 
the area. There was a loss of almost one- 
third of those graduating from the eighth 
grade during the period 1924-1938. The 
majority of these had gone to the cities to 
live. More than one-half of those remaining 
on farms were living with their parents. 
Over 60 percent of the young people out of 
school indicated an interest in more educa- 
tion, particularly training in trades, agri- 
culture and home economics. Community 
needs of the rural young people were 
ranked as follows: “(1) More opportunities 
to get started in farming, (2) More social 
activities, (3) More adequate community 
meeting place, (4) More adequate voca- 
tional guidance and counselling, (6) More 
community emphasis on religious matters.” 

Will we help youth preserve democracy?^ 
analyzes the data from 732 schedules taken 
in two towns in Colorado, in addition to 
furnishing information on changes in youth 
population, the employment situation, farm- 
ing opportunities, educational status and 
social participation. It has the further pur- 
pose of interpreting the data in the light of 
what is happening to youth and to the insti- 
tutional structure of the community, evalu- 
ating these trends in terms of the assump- 
tions upon which democracy are based, and 
pointing to the direction of change needed 
in our institutional structure in order to 
help youth satisfy its basic needs. Its read- 

*North Dakota Agr. Expt. Sta. and Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept, Agr. Facts about 
rural youth in Ward County, North Dakota 
and questions for discussion of these facts. 
16 pp. Fargo, Nov. 10, 1942. 

*R. W. Roskelley and others. Will we help 
youth preserve democracy! Colo. A^. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 473. 47 pp. In cooperation with 
WPA. Port ColUns, Oct. 1942. 
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ability and usefulness is augmented by an 
unusual method of presentation, in which 
the “Aspects” of a subject contain the sta- 
tistical and graphic material followed by 
the “Implications” which discuss the sig- 
nificance and interpretative comment. These 
are further implemented by a concluding 
section which suggests and outlines actual 
projects which may be carried out by local 
community leaders and planning groups. 

Fabm Labor 

A nation-wide farm labor surveyB in 
which 6,100 farmers in 567 counties were 
interviewed, indicated that about 381,000 
farm operators or managers and 1,234,000 
farm family workers and year-round hired 
workers entered industry or the armed 
forces between September 1941 and Septem- 
ber 1942. Of this number 694,000 farmers 
and farm workers entered the armed forces 
and 921,000 took nonfarm jobs ; since 224,000 
of the latter continued to live on the farm, 
they may be available for part-time farm 
work. No information was secured as to 
the losses of workers hired for short periods 
or seasonal hired workers. Accorchng to 
current estimates, there are about the same 
number of workers on farms in September 
of this year as in September 1941, but the 
composition of farm workers changed — ^the 
number of men, 18 to 44 years of age, de- 
creased 10 percent in the past year. They 
were replaced by older men, women, young 
people, and children. This replacement is 
not equal to losses in all sections. The 
larger farm units, in general, are able to 
secure workers more readily than the 
smaller farms. Although farmers expected 
further losses of manpower, 67 percent 
planned to handle as large a crop and live- 
stock program in 1943 as in 1942. The 
highest proportion of these were on small 
farms; over half of the farmers operating 
units of 600 acres or more said that they 
expected to reduce operations next year. 
The majority of farmers thought that their 
production of every class of livestock would 
increase in 1943. 


®U. S. Dept, of Agr, The agricultural 
manpower situation, 13 pp. Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 1942. 


Migratory beet workers in Michigan^ is 
a study of sugar beet labor in 28 of 46 
Michigan counties growing the beets. The 
extent and seriousness of economic and 
social problems centering around sugar beet 
laborers in the State are indicated by the 
following facts: 4 out of 5 beet growers 
hire hand labor on the crops; 12,000 beet 
workers are ordinarily employed; 7,000 are 
migrants; 8,000 are Mexicans, largely from 
Texas; beet acreages assigned workers are 
considerably below their ability to handle; 
average individual earnings for the 6- 
month beet season are low; there is little 
additional opportunity to earn more at 
other work. The bulletin gives excellent out- 
lines of methods of recruiting laborers in 
Texas, and of giving them health examina- 
tion there by Michigan authorities; of 
methods of transportation to Michigan, of 
sugar beet field work; of the role of sugar 
company fieldmen; of housing conditions. 
Compliance with the child labor restrictions 
of the Sugar Act of 1937 is stated to be in- 
creasing. A gratifying improvement in 
transportation methods by shift from truck 
to truck from Texas to Michigan in the last 
2 years is reported. As in other areas, 
Michigan farmers like Mexican labor for 
its availability, dependability, willingness 
to take orders, to work for low wages and 
under difficult conditions. This attitude re- 
sults in hardship for the beet laborers, and 
their later need for assistance, amounting 
to subsidy of the industry. The work of 
official and unofficial welfare agencies, in 
behalf of sugar beet laborers is outlined — 
educational, recreational, religious, public 
relief. The writer makes a number of prac- 
tical recommendations for improvement of 
relations between beet growers and laborers 
and of the laborers’ economic and social 
situations. 

The farm labor situation in Ohio'^ gives 
an appraisal of the State’s farm labor sit- 

•J. F. Thaden. Migratory beet workers in 
Michigan, Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Special 
Bui. 319. 47 pp. East Lansing, Sept. 1942. 

^niv. of Ohio and Ohio Agr. Eamt. Sta. 
The farm labor situation in Ohio, Dept, of 
Bur. Econ. and Bur. Socio. Mimeo. Bui. 157. 
81 pp. Columbus, Dec. 1942. 
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nation in 1942 and a forecast of the war- 
time problems of 1943. Loss of manpower 
to armed forces and industry in 1942 and 
prospective losses in 1943 have raised crit- 
ical problems, notably replacement of labor 
from unusual sources, and housing for the 
families of married men — ^who now make up 
an enlarged proportion of available full- 
time labor. Recommendations include some 
for these and other problems, for increased 
contacts between farmers and the U. S. 
Employment Service and improvement of 
its service, increased recruiting of labor 
from school children, nonfarm people, non- 
farm women, out-of -State labor, better ad- 
vance planning and forecasting of labor 
needs by farmers. Better utilization of labor 
(including operators) on small farms is 
desirable, together with maximum use of 
available labor. 

Part-Time Farming 

Part-time farming has been a contro- 
versial subject. Its advocates have pre- 
sented it as the best means of preserving 
rural values and obtaining security for in- 
dividual workers. Its opponents have pic- 
tured it as a threat to profitable full-time 
farming. In Satellite Acres^ the agricul- 
tural practices and the division of labor 
between agricultural and nonagricultural 
work of 1,100 "rurban” households are 
examined. The locale is Rhode Island where 
many decentralized industries, type of in- 
dustry, and geography have combined to 
make part-time farming more common than 
in other areas. The material is lucidly pre- 
sented by text and graphics. Especially 
commendable are the succinct summary 
statements. The aim of the study, ‘*to as- 
certain in what paxticulars the conventional 
patterns of commercial farming and rural 
living are modified by the excitation of 
urban influence,” is achieved from the eco- 
nomic aspect. Another and equally thorough 
report devoted to the sociological and psy- 


*W. R. Gordon. Satellite acres, A study of 
1100 households in rural Rhode Island com- 
binine agricultural production and nonag- 
gricuTtural employment. R. I. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 282. 80 pp. Kingston, Mar. 1942. 


chological aspects of “rurban” life would 
round out the picture. 

ParUtime farming in Columbiana 
County, Ohio^ was considered satisfactory 
by the majority of the operators of farms 
of 10 acres or more interviewed late in 
1941. Specific difficulties were long and 
irregular working hours and inability to 
secure help when needed. Forty-three per- 
cent of all part-time operators were form- 
erly full-time farmers and 46 percent 
formerly had lived in town. Many began 
work off their farm because it was not 
yielding enough income. The majority 
moved from town because they preferred 
the country or sought to live cheaper with 
more security from the lack of steady work 
in town. Size of farm and extent of farm- 
ing were found to have little relation to 
home facilities ratings or regular employ- 
ment of operator off the farm. “Part-time 
farms of 10 acres or more which were prov- 
ing generally satisfactory to the operator 
had approximately 20 to 25 acres of pro- 
ductive cropland, with about 6 animal units 
of livestock, and more important, the op- 
erator had regular employment off the 
farm. Farmers living in the poor areas 
were farther from work, drove the oldest 
automobiles, and were employed the least 
number of days per year, averaging 195 
days. In the good areas, which were nearest 
the industries located in the northern sec- 
tions of the county, the distance to work 
averaged only 6.5 miles and the average 
number of days worked was 250 per year.” 

Rural Housing 

Evaluating rural housing^^ is a report 
on a project designed to determine the ex- 
tent of change in housing conditions in 
selected communities in which housing in- 


•R. C. Headington and J. I. Falconer. 
Part-time farming in three land use areas 
of Columbiana County, Ohio, Dept. Rur. 
Econ. and Rur. Socio. Mimeo. Bui. 152. 25 
pp. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Columbus, June 1942. 

"Charles I. Mosier. Evaluating rural 
housing, 88 pp. Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, 1942. 
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structioa bas been stressed in schools. The 
report is concerned with the measurement 
phase of the project and explains how the 
houses in selected communities were rated 
at the beginning of the project. It presents 
a development of a housing inventory and 
an index of housing adequacy. One of the 
unique items of the procedure is the use of 
a set of photographs as one supplementary 
source of information. With 26 judges the 
reliability of housing adequacy as judged 
from photographs was 0.95. Somewhat 
lower than the reliability of the more de- 
tailed housing inventory, but still high 
enough to make the photographic scale ap- 
pear feasible. Correlation between judg- 
ments from photographs and the housing 
index, when corrected for the unreliability 
of the observed measures, was 0.85. I'he 
repoirt includes detailed tables, instructions 
to raters, and instructions to computers. 

Population 

A sampling of nearly 4,000 records of 
workers in war industries and supple- 
mentary interview material from 400 mi- 
grants provided the data for Migration to 
the Seattle labor market area, 1940-1H2M 
Allowance of one nondefense worker for 
each two defense workers and of one de- 
pendent for each migrant worker gave an 
estimated total of 100,000 to 110,000 mi- 
grants into the area from January 1940 
through March 1942. The author assumed 
that other immigrants such as military per- 
sons not in Army camps, families of work- 
ers going to Alaska, and unemployed mi- 
grants would balance the undetermined 
number of outmigrants during the period, 
so that his estimate of over 100,000 gross 
immigrants of workers and their families 
might be taken as an estimate of the total 
net immigrants during the period. This in- 
crease in population to the Seattle labor 
market area, which was around 750,000 at 
the banning of 1940, was more than two- 
thirds as great as the increase in the pre- 

“Clark Kerr. Migration to the Seattle 
labor market area, TJniv. of 

Washington. Publications in The Social 
Sciences, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 129-188. Univ. 
of Washington Press, Seattle, Aug. 1942. 


vious two decades. The monograph contains 
sections on volume and sources of the mi- 
gration, on characteristics of the migrants, 
on factors affecting movement, and on con- 
sequences and policy. The finding most 
relevant to the interest of rural sociologists 
is that only 10 percent of the migrants 
worked on farms before moving, although a 
third of them came from districts largely 
dependent upon agriculture. 

A study of fifty years of population 
growth in Washington^^ shows that in each 
decade since 1910 there has been a smaller 
increase for the State as a whole, but a 
marked difference exists between counties. 
The irrigated areas in the central part of 
the State have grown rapidly in population 
while some of the wheat areas have declined 
in population. In 1940, more than a third of 
the total population lived in the three larg- 
est cities, more than a fourth in the rural 
nonfarm areas. Washington’s population is 
aging rapidly because of the increasing pro- 
portion of early settlers now reaching old 
age, and because of the falling birth rate. 
In 1890 half of the population was in the 
20-44 age group, in 1940 only 38.5 percent 
was in this group. Until the last decade the 
death rate in the State was lower than that 
of the Nation but due to the aging popula- 
tion it probably will continue to rise. The 
low birth rate has been accompanied by a 
low infant death rate, small families, and 
a relatively high standard of living. More 
population has been gained by migration 
than by natural increase and it is likely 
that the State will continue for some time 
to make a net gain through migration. 

Rural Communities 

A study of participation in community 
activities'^ of active standard rural rehab- 
ilitation families found that one-fourth of 
the heads and homemakers and about half 


“Paul H. Landis. Fifty years of popular 
Hon growth in Washington, Series in Rur. 
Pop. No, 8. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 419, 
47 pp. Pullman, Sept. 1942. 

“U. S. DOTt. Agr., Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Community activities of F,S,A. 
families, 1941 RR Family Progress Report, 
Release No. 7, 6 pp. Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 8, 1942. 
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of the children took no active part in any 
community activity in 1941. Church attend- 
ance in the southern and some western 
States gave these sections the highest pro- 
portion of family members participating in 
community activities. Although families 
with the lowest income were generally the 
most socially isolated, economic factors are 
not the only causes to be considered. Failure 
of the community to accept them as re- 
sponsible citizens prevent their integration 
into neighborhood groups. ^^Rehabilitation 
into the community includes the attainment 
of social status, which involves more than a 
reinforced economic base or more than an 
increase in the material level of living. • . . 
the job of the supervisor is that of dealing 
with personal problems of people who have 
been struck down by adverse conditions, 
and of overcoming hostile community atti- 
tudes toward change in the clients’ status.” 

Miscellaneous 

Problems in American life is the general 
title of a series of publications by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, designed to provide 
teaching aids on various topics in the social 
sciences. The units are prepared for teach- 
ers and provide information and suggested 
methods from which to build a teaching 
unit to be used in a class. For 9 of the 
28 units, a subject matter specialist was 
asked to prepare an analysis of 10 to 15 
thousand words and in addition a master 
teacher prepared teaching aids and pupil 
activities in terms of pupil behavior. Units 
7, 8, and 9 include The American family, 
the problems of family relations faeing 
Americbcn youth, with an analysis by 
Ernest W. Burgess; Agriculture, Teaching 
youth about the problems of the farmer and 
rural America, with the analysis by Chris 
L. Christensen and Noble Clark; Crime, 

“Ernest W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner. The American family. The prob- 
lem of family relations facing American 
youth* 56 pp. Problems in American Life: 
Unit No. 7. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


The causes and extent of criminal be- 
havior, its prevention and treatment, with 
the analysis by Thorsten Sellin. Other 
topics which have been covered in units 
already available include Man and His 
Machines, Teaching American Youth How 
Invention Changes the Modern World, with 
analysis by W. F. Ogbum; Race and Cul- 
tural Relations, America’s Answer to the 
Myth of a Master Race, with the analysis 
by Ruth Benedict Among those planned are 
Urban and Rural Living, by Louis Wirth 
and Ray Lussenhop; Income and Standards 
of Living, by Faith Williams and Mary P. 
Keohane; Population, by Frederick Osborn, 
Prank Lorimer, and Kenneth J. Rehage. 

Other Publications Received 

Bowie, Alice and Diddns, Dorothy. Cloth- 
ing supplies of socially participating 
white farm families of Mississippi. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bui. 30. 51 pp. 
State College, June 1942. 

Chapin, P. and others. Communities for 
living; prepared for the advisory panel 
on regional materials of instruction for 
the Tennessee Valley. 56 pp. Univ. of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1941. 

Hamilton, C. H. and Wakeley, Jay T. Some 
effects of the war upon the farm labor 
situation in North Carolina. N. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Spec. Rpt. 6 pp. Raleigh, Aug. 
1, 1942. 

Holmes, H. C. Balancing the labor load on 
Tennessee farms. Tenn. Agr. Col. Ext 
Pub. 264. 16 pp. Knoxville, Aug. 1942. 
Kirkpatrick, E. L. and others. Americans 
leaders of tomorrow are talking. 44 pp. 
American Youth Commission. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct 1942. 

“Chris L. Christensen, Noble Clark, and 
Royce H. Knapp. Agriculture — Teaching 
youth about the problems of the farmer am 
rural America. 52 pp. Problems in Amer- 
ican Life: Unit No. 8. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

“Thorsten Sellin and Paul R. Busey. 
Crime — The causes and extent of criminal 
behavior, its prevention and treatment, 64 
pp. Problems in American life: Unit No. 
9. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 
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Kraenzd, Carl F. and others. The Northern 
plaine in a world of change, A study out- 
line for adult groups in the Northern 
Plains of Canada and the United States. 
190 pp. Gregory-Cartwright Ltd. Canada, 
Oct. 1942. 

Lindstrom, D. E. and others. Rural youth 
in wartime Illinois, Randolph County, 
RSM-10 9 pp. 111. Agr. Expt Sta. and 
Bur. Agr, Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ur- 
bana, Sept. 1942. 

McKenzie, R. B. and Frame, Nat T. Dis- 
cussion topics on rural youth in wartime 
Illinois, 12 pp. Univ. of 111, and Bur. 
Agr. Econ, U. S. Dept. Agr. Urbana, 
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Rural Sociology and Social Organization, 
By Dwight Sanderson. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xvii + 806. $4.00. 

Beginning by defining “rural sociology*’ 
as a science of life in the rural environ- 
ment and “social organization** as an ap- 
plication of scientific principles to the so- 
lution of problems of rural community life, 
the author stresses the fact that rural 
sociology must be concerned especially with 
structure and organization. Rural sociology 
as a science, he believes, has not developed 
sufiiciently to justify any extensive attempt 
to consider the functions and processes of 
human society in the rural setting. 

The ultimate aim of social organization 
being the improvement of rural life, the 
criterion for evaluating community organi- 
zation is its effectiveness in ministering to 
individual welfare, in developing person- 
ality, and in integrating group and com- 
munity life. 

After this presentation of the theoretical 
framework in Part I, Part II is given to a 
discussion of “Environmental Conditions** 
— ^physical and social. Herein is discussed 
geographic factors, population, population 
movement, the socio-economic problems and 
policies of agriculture, and the cultural 
environment. 

Part III deals with rural institutions, 
groups, and classes. Under biological or- 
ganization, the family is discussed; Tinder 
spatial organization, the rural neighbor- 
hood, the agricultural village, the rural 
community, and regions and districts; un- 
der institutional organization, the rural 
church and its problems, the rural school, 
extension service, libraries and press, rural 
government, health and public welfare; 
under interest groups or associations, 
farmers’ organizations and other rural 
groups and organizations, play and recre- 
ational organizations. Under rural classes, 
there is a discussion of class and caste in 
rural society. 


Part IV is a study of rural social organi- 
zation in relation to the great society. The 
emphasis here is on social interaction, so- 
cial trends and change, town and country 
relations, rural community organization 
and on the country life movement and its 
future. In the appendix the author presents 
case studies which are cited in the intro- 
ductory chapter where exercises for the 
student are based upon them. 

At many points the treatment tends to be 
descriptive and encyclopedic rather than 
analytical; for example: chapter 14 on reg- 
ions and chapter 16 on the rural school. 
This is perhaps not entirely a weakness 
considering the fact that the book is in- 
tended for beginning students, many of 
whom have had no work in sociology. 

In this book more than other rural texts 
emphasis is placed on institutions spring- 
ing from ^organized social movements. 
Somewhat less than the usual attention is 
given to specific social problems. Its spe- 
cial appeal will be to those who wish to 
stress community activities, community or- 
ganizations and rural movements not ordi- 
narily given much space in rural textbooks. 
Chapter 17, for example, dealing with the 
origin, history, functions and problems of 
the Cooperative Extension Service in Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics should be 
required reading for everyone in training 
for any kind of professional work in rural 
areas, 

Paul H. Landis. 
State College of 'Washington. 

The Small Commuruty, By Arthiir E. Mor- 
gan. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. XXI -{- 312. $3.00. 

Mr. Morgan, reclamation engineer, An- 
tioch educator, and T.V.A. administrator, 
out of a lifetime of experience and observa- 
tion, study and thought, has distilled a sort 
of philosophy of sociei^ in his little book 
called “The Small Community, foundation 
of democratic life.” Chief ingredients of 
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that distillate are family and community. 
They have a unique function in transmit- 
ting that portion of our cultural heritage 
which makes for the democratic way of life. 
This point of view is both timely and funda- 
mental. 

How does he deal with it? The statement 
falls into two main divisions, although 
there are four parts in the book: (1) Com- 
munity — ^what is it, an historical and the- 
oretical reference; (2) how to achieve it, a 
ways and means for its organization and 
the development of its interests. 

In the first division (and the first part 
too) is his rationale, theory of the why: 
that the small community during recent 
times has been neglected, that the cities 
have skimmed its material and human re- 
sources, that its progressive disappearance 
constitutes a crisis, that the roots of civili- 
zation are elemental traits of slow growth 
and are learned in the intimate world of 
family and small community at an early 
age. community is an association of 
individuals and families that, out of in- 
clination, habit, custom, and mutual inter- 
est, act in concert as a unit in meeting their 
common needs.” The idea is traced from Sir 
Edward Maine through Tonnies, Cooley, 
Galpin, and Maclver; and the fact is de- 
scribed from village life in China and 
Korea, through the English, Indian, and 
Burmese villages, the New England town 
and its “curious off-shoot,” the Mormon 
settlements, to the neighborhood councils 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 

Although Mr. Morgan disclaims any at- 
tempt to write a systematic book for the 
academic reader, but rather aims his mes- 
sage at practical people, with “too little 
perspective” of the small community in re- 
lation to the rest of society, induing, as 
he says, individuals who are livii^ and 
working in such communities ; nevertheless, 
one is a little troubled by the lack of con- 
ciseness in the elaboration of the theme. 
Granted the idea is difficult to define and 
that “quality” emphasis is central, yet one 
is not quite sure of the metes and bounds 
of the concept under discussion. He states 
that “. . . the neighborhood is not a com- 
munity . . . unless.”, yet it would appear 


that sometimes the terms are made synony- 
mous (e.g, pp. 106 and 162). So much 
space and emphasis are given the village 
that the conditions for a junction with the 
“surrounding farm area” are not clear. It 
is encouraging, however, to have attention 
directed to the fact that all small com- 
munity dwellers are not engaged in farm- 
ing, an assumption which some “rural” 
writers often make. 

There are a few questions : Common 
needs or interests exist, but which are 
they? The author speaks of a “considerable 
degree” of unity y but we may ask: how 
much of it is needed as a minimum? With 
respect to sizcy he states, “many different- 
sized groups have this quality in some de- 
gree — ^the family in the highest degree.” 
Are family and community different only 
in “name”? How large is “small”? Finally, 
he affirms, “. . . the ultimate social ideal . . . 
sees the entire race as one community.” 
The last assertion is too broad and too in- 
definite to have any meaning, and it is quite 
unnecessary to the task at hand. These 
questions are raised only with the purpose 
of encouraging the author, because of his 
vantage point and perspective to explore 
further, to write more, and to help perfect 
much needed tools for clearer thinking and 
for better communicating. 

A real contribution has been made; the 
author recognizes that community is funda- 
mentally a process, not alone a structural 
thing. Most praiseworthy of all, he sees his 
community in the larger society of culture, 
tradition, and pattern of relationships. 
Therefore, he can write of the “creation” 
of new communities; he can describe the 
“design” of a particular community in re- 
spect to an encompassing social “fabric;” 
he can relate a generaUpurpose group to 
special-purpose or functional societies 
through a theory of “regionalism” (T.V.A., 
an example) and he can formulate a prin- 
ciple of “unity and economy of experience” 
whereby the small community can harmon- 
ize its interests with those of other units of 
society, whether larger or smaller. These 
are definite accomplishments. 

In the second division of the statement, 
he strikes a vigorous stride and writes, 
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with an assurance bom of maturity and 
wide experience, a series of short chapters 
with headings such as, “study of com- 
munity,” “community councils,” “leader- 
ship,” “followership,” and “community in- 
terests” (economic, health, social welfare, 
cooperation, recreation, culture, religious, 
ethical, and government) . He concludes 
with his theory of the task of democracy: 

. . to eliminate compulsion to uniformity 
whether by physical force or social 
pressure, and to develop community out- 
looks and aims by mutual inquiry, mutual 
interest and mutual regard.” That processy 
he holds, seldom if ever takes place on a 
large scale. “True democracy results from 
intimate relations and understanding with 
the emergence of common purposes.” This 
is the role of the small community in a 
great society. “The community is the 
natural home of democracy. ...” 

Surely, the student of, the leader of, and 
the dweller in, the small community, 
whether urban or rural, will profit by read- 
ing this book ; he will find appended a good 
list of readings, carefully selected and 
annotated. 

John Kolb. 

University of Wisconsin. 


French Predecessors of Malthus. By Joseph 
J. Spengler. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. ix -|- 
398. $4.50. 

Spengler concludes this survey of popu- 
lation, wage, and related theories in eigh- 
teenth century France with a discussion of 
the reasons for the failure of the French 
writers to posit the Malthusian antithesis, 
if only to refute it. Many of the writers 
accepted the view that population growth 
is conditioned, if not determined, by sub- 
sistence and that population sometimes 
presses upon the means of employment or 
tends to outstrip subsistence. These theories 
were not expanded and developed, primarily 
because in France the threat of population 
pressure lay in the future; Montesquieu 
and his followers were concerned with the 
alleged decline in the population of France. 

This analysis of the politico-economic 
literature of the eighteenth century in- 


dicates again and again that the writers of 
the period were not concerned with popu- 
lation questions as such. Their major at- 
tention was devoted to criticisms of the 
existing institutional framework and to 
finding the cause of the prevalent mass 
poverty. The optimists who developed the 
notion of cumulative cultural progress con- 
cluded with Condorcet that if population 
pressure ever threatened, enlightened man 
would take the necessary steps to prevent 
it. Even though some of the writers viewed 
population pressure as a source of poverty 
and condemned charity on the ground that 
it wasted resources and fostered idleness, 
there was no clear statement of a popula- 
tion problem as such. 

Spengler ’s objective was primarily to 
present a detailed and complete study of 
the population and wage theory of eigh- 
teenth century France. This he has done 
with admirable skill. He is less concerned 
with explanations of the development of 
schools of thought and the interplay of 
ideologies and social conditions, though this 
is occasionally touched upon. Nor is there 
any effort to link Malthus directly to the 
body of literature surveyed. 

Chapter I deals with pre-eighteenth cen- 
tury population theory; in Chapters II and 
III the views of the Neo-mercantilists, the 
agrarians, and the repopulationists are de- 
scribed. Cantillbn and the “Theory of 
Luxury” and Quesnay and the “Physio- 
crats” are followed by Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Buffon, Condorcet, and the other 
“Philosophers.” Then attention is drawn to 
the non-physiocratic economists and the 
extreme anti-physiocrats. The final chapter 
summarizes the main trends of doctrines 
and attempts an interpretation of the cir- 
cumstances leading to their development. 

Conrad Taeubbb. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, BAE, USDA. 


The Social Economics of Agriculture, Re- 
vised Edition. By Wilson Gee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. xii H- 720. $4.00. 

Ten years have passed since the first 
publication of this book. The author stated 
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at that time that his purpose was to ‘‘view 
the agricultural problems not simply as an 
economic, sociological, historical, or gov- 
ernmental one, but in the combined per- 
spective of all these approaches,” so that 
schools that were not in a position to oifer 
more than one course in this field would 
have a well adapted book for the purpose. 
The first edition received a cordial recep- 
tion and has justified the publication of a 
revised volume, according to the author’s 
introduction. 

The changes in the social and economic 
realms of agriculture in the last decade 
have forced the author to rewrite the major 
part of the book. He retains the scheme of 
organization previously used, but has found 
it necessary to omit the discussion of some 
of the topics previously included, which 
leads the reviewer to state that perhaps 
the major limitation of the work is in the 
omissions found. However, there may be a 
justification for this, for when you are 
trying to cover the economic, social, and 
political problems of rural life, and describe 
its institutional organization as well, you 
are seeking to include what really takes 
four volumes to do adequately and so some- 
thing must be omitted. Perhaps if the 
author is able to get a few colleges and 
universities to introduce a course that will 
acquaint a part of its student body with 
some of the important problems of agri- 
culture he will have achieved something 
worth while. 

The reviewer has never used the first 
edition in any courses he has taught. His 
work has been more specialized and has 
been in one major fidd, rural sociology. 
But he has used some of the material for 
reference so that he is acquainted with the 
work. A reading of this new edition, and 
comparison with the old, leads him to con- 
clude that the revised volume is an improve- 
ment. Teachers will find, I think, that their 
students will consider it interesting and in- 
formative, and since it is a textbook, this 
is the important thing. There are good lists 
of questions and suggested readings at the 
end of each chapter to help with instruction. 

W. A. Anderson. 


Social Economics of North Dakota. By John 
M. Gillette. Minneapolis : Burgess 

Publishing Co. 1942. Pp. vii -1- 246. 

Professor Gillette has become something 
of an institution in North Dakota. In this 
book, he not only passes in review the 
salient facts bearing upon the economic 
and social life of the State, but also draws 
upon his 35 years of academic experience 
within its borders to interpret the facts he 
has assembled. His aim has been to “give 
the public as much authentic information 
as is obtainable about most of the chief 
lines of activity and interest in the State,” 
and the reviewer believes he has succeeded 
in large measure. No punches are pulled. 
History, physical conditions, resources, 
population, agriculture, industry, highways, 
health, education, churches, recreation and 
public welfare are reviewed in a concise and 
impartial manner. The author has an eye 
for the future of the State and believes that 
the people should be realistic in appraising 
their present situation and the trends which 
have brought them to this point. The re- 
viewer believes that a chapter on govern- 
ment might strengthen the presentation. 

To no small degree the volume is built 
around the 44 tables and 69 charts con- 
tained in it. In spite of that the book is both 
readable and interesting. Good bibliography 
accompanies each chapter. The large num- 
ber of study questions supplied should make 
it useful as a text. The book should be read 
widely by the people of North Dakota and 
by others who may be interested in that 
state. 

C. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 


What Do We Eat Now? — A Guide to War- 
time Housekeeping, By Helen Robert- 
son, Sarah MacLeod and Francis Pres- 
ton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Go., 
1942. Pp. xiii + 370. $2.60. 

The wartime changes in food supplies 
affect every household and every housewife 
in the United States. Meal planning and 
the feeding of the family are in process of 
wartime adjustment. This adjustment is not 
simply a matter of less of this and that 
food. Foods have both nutritional and food 


Comdl University. 
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habits aspects. England has demonstrated 
that with proper emphasis on nutrition and 
planned distribution of food supplies the 
nutritional status of the people in wartime 
can actually be raised. This book is a very 
satisfactory “Guide to Wartime Housekeep- 
ing.” It is sound from a scientific and home 
economics standpoints and well and attrac- 
tively written. One of the authors is a home 
economics editor. Another is a consultant in 
connection with family services and an in- 
structor in home economics, and the third 
is a home budget consultant for the Society 
for Saving in the City of Cincinnati. Work- 
ing together they have produced a book 
which is much more than a book of recipes. 
It contains important chapters on “War- 
time Management of Family Finances,” 
“Patriotic Economy,” “Planning Menus,” 
etc. The housewife will find the recipes up 
to the minute, clearly written, and pub- 
lished in an attractive form. The authors 
have done an excellent job in preparing “A 
Guide to Wartime Housekeeping.” 

M. L. Wilson. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Country Editor. By Henry Beetle Hough. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii -|- 326. 
$ 8 . 00 . 

Country Editor is the story of the twenty 
years that Mr. Hough and his wife have 
spent editing a weekly newspaper in a 
small island town off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The author gives a detailed in- 
timate picture of the years, including his 
early struggles with the antiquated print- 
ing equipment and his experiences as he 
gradually acquired modern printing 
machines. 

Rural sociologists may not find much to 
interest them in the details of editing and 
printing, but the book is not solely the story 
of editing a country newspaper. Mr. Hough 
presents, with a great deal of insight, the 
village changes which have taken place 
during the twenty years. He describes dif- 
ferent people, from the village minister to 
the town drunkard. He shows well the im- 
portance of the town in the lives of the 
older people. The community Mr. Hough is 


describing is not a typical American com- 
munity. It is an old-time fishing and whal- 
ing center which has become a summer 
resort. 

The underlying thesis of the book is 
found in the rather philosophical analysis 
of the differences between the small town 
and the city. The author speaks as the 
champion of the small town. “People can- 
not imagine what a small town and a small 
newspaper are like, because they assume 
that anything small is simply an early and 
imperfect version of something big. They 
do not realize that these small things are 
more different in kind than in size. They 
are not underdeveloped. They are mature, 
complete specimens of what they have al- 
ways been and always will be.” 

The book is written as a series of anec- 
dotes which are often unrelated and some- 
times approach the monotonous. It is def- 
initely a book for idle moments. 

JuDSON T. Landis. 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 


Soil Exhaustion and The Civil War. By 
William C. Bagley, Jr. Washington, 
D. 0. : American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi 4- 101. $2.00. 

Students of soils and of social sciences 
will find much of interest in this little book. 
The premise of the work is that soil ex- 
haustion was an underlying cause of much 
of the movement which eventually led to 
the Civil War. In the author’s own words 
(pp. 83, 84, 85) the main points are: (1) 
“to establish the seriousness and wide ex- 
tent of soil exhaustion in the South”; (2) 
“to suggest the possible reasons for the 
extensive wearing out of land”; (3) “to 
make dear that slavery, because of soil ex- 
haustion, had to expand into new territories 
in order to survive”; and (4) “to indicate 
the tremendous economic significance to the 
slaveholder of the territorial limitation of 
slavery.” 

Numerous papers, books and periodicals 
were reviewed to obtain the data. For peo- 
ple not acquainted with the region such 
statements as ' . in Maryland, on the best 

soils, twelve to sixteen bushels of wheat 
and twenty to thirty bushels of com were 
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obtained,”* or ‘“On the more exhausted 
land four to five bushels was the average,’* * 
are apt to be quite surprising especially 
when compared to present day yields. 

An interesting point brought out in the 
discussion of soil exhaustion is that many 
of the agricultural leaders of the day rec- 
ognized its seriousness. Yet lack of compet- 
ent labor prevented the use of improved 
practices known to the farmers. Jefferson 
was quoted as having stated (p. 17) : “The 
indifferent state of that (agriculture) 
among us does not proceed from a want of 
knowledge merely; it is from having such 
quantities of land to waste as we please. In 
Europe the object is to make the most of 
their land, labor being abundant; here it is 
to make the most of our labor, land being 
abundant.** It was also Jefferson’s opinion 
that a new acre of land could be purchased 
for less than an acre of land already in 
cultivation could be manured. 

Lack of competent labor and continuous 
production of soil depleting crops estab- 
lishes the author’s premise that slavery had 
to expand into new territories to survive. 
Low prices because of over-production and 
inherently poor soil were also closely asso- 
ciated with the distressed condition of agri- 
culture at that time. Some readers may not 
agree with the author in the importance 
attached to the various reasons for the un- 
profitableness of farming with slaves. More 
importance may need to be given to the cost 
of high living rather than the inefficiency 
of slavery. Part of the high cost was due 
to “the expensive style of living,” (p. 32) 
but part of it was also due to the failure to 
produce food for home use. Part of the 
latter deficiency may be attributed to the 
inability to supervise slave labor in any 
operation which required much skill. 

In the discussion of political implications 
relating to the expansion of slavery the 
author necessarily encounters controversial 
material. The estimate of the change which 
would have occurred in the value of slaves 
if slavery had been allowed to expand ai>- 
pears to be somewhat inflated. According 
to the data presented, some of the planta- 
tion owners experienced difficulty paying 
their debts, so it appears unwise to assume 


that the value of slaves could have been 
increased as much as the various state- 
ments indicate and still maintain the values 
at that level. All readers may not agree 
with the analysis of political questions. A 
good example is the statement (p. 88), “The 
issue of states* rights was primarily an 
excellent weapon with which to defend the 
territorial extension of slavery because 
there was widespread belief in both the 
North and in the South that the rights of 
the individual states should not be infringed 
upon by the federal government.” However, 
the author’s approach to these main issues 
raises interesting questions relative to the 
interpretations usually given. 

Soil conservation proponents will find 
many of their statements substantiated. 
They will also be interested in statements 
still popular in some circles. For instance 
in speaking of the overseer system (p. 74) 
the author states, “From his point of view, 
time spent on contour plowing to prevent 
erosion, on repairing incipient gullies or on 
manuring the fields was detrimental to the 
raising of a larger crop and a larger im- 
mediate income.” 

The titles of some of the chapters are 
somewhat disconcerting to the reader. The 
chapter containing data on crop yields is 
dressed up as “Quantitative Measurement.” 
The chapter on “Institutional Causes” re- 
peats, in part, earlier discussions and also 
includes material which may not be asso- 
ciated with institutions by all readers. One 
also wonders what place the discussion of 
modem erosion control techniques has in 
this book. 

The author is to be commended on his 
effort to determine the relationship between 
mismanagement of our greatest natural 
resource and one of our greatest national 
diasters. Other writers would do well to 
follow his example. 

Donald M. Esyds. 
West Virginia University. 


Mormon Country, By Wallace Stegner. 
New York: Dudl, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. Pp. X 4- 362. $3.00. 

Young Stegner’s parents moved with him 
to Salt Lake City. A few years later he 
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entered the university there. He must have 
realized soon that the Mormons and the 
Intermountain West are subject material 
for a good story. He filled notebooks about 
both, adding to and working over his mate- 
rial in his next few years of graduate study 
and fiction writing. When Erskine Caldwell, 
editing a series called the American Folk- 
ways books (Desert Country, Ozark Coun- 
try, Short Grass Country and others) got 
around to Mormon Country, he gave Stegner 
the assignment and the assigned title. From 
these circumstances arise both the high 
quality of the book and its limitations. 

The author’s notebook proves to have 
been well laden, and his treatment is dis- 
cerning and warm. But his collection con- 
tained too many good stories of the kind 
that make chapters without making a book. 
And his title gave too much license to shift 
back and forth between geography and 
humanity. Possibly too the direction was 
loose, for however the editor views the 
whole (Folkways) series, this book is not 
anthropology, not “the colorful story of 
American life . . . being told . , . through 
. . . the customs of the people.” It is a 
combination of folkways with history, anec- 
dote, personality and colorful geography. 
It is neither consistently first class art nor 
scholarship, but it has brilliant spots of 
both with enough continuity to make the 
whole well worth reading. 

Sample statements will illustrate his 
insights: 

Mormon village culture is a “curious 
mixture of provincialism, parochialism, 
and cosmopolitanism.” (p. 19.) 

Brigham Young’s one revelation was 
“as if God were a business man dic- 
tating to his secretary. ‘And so no 
more at this time,’ God said. There was 
no more at any time. The secretary had 
taken over the administration of the 
business.” (p. 62.) 

Pioneer Mormonism was a “fierce 
religious dynamism that even yet, 
though grown static and in some quar- 
ters fat, has not worn itsdf out.” 
(p. 62.) 

Early British converts “were the 


technologically and spiritually unem- 
ployed ” (p. 72.) 

‘. . . the people who started out a 
hundred years ago to build the future 
have built instead a past.” (p. 234.) 

One of the keenest j*obs of analysis is 
done when he compares the Mormon 
church-society with Naziism, although it 
comes as a shock to a Mormon. He hastens 
to call the former benevolent despotism, 
not fascism. His description of temple bap- 
tisms for the dead is sensitive yet very 
witty. In many of the narrative sections 
ther^ is a highly fidelity to even minor 
facts. One can only be sorry that some sec- 
tions, possibly unavoidably, will have too 
much the tone of fiction to be given the 
credit they deserve. 

Dr. Stegner has brought together an 
unusual number of essential facts about the 
Mormons and their country, including some 
items infrequently treated. In this category 
are the Home Evenings, present traces of 
polygyny, missionary farewells, the Three 
Nephites stories, the Hawaiian conversion, 
family reunions, the United Order, the 
Deseret alphabet, and especially J. Golden 
Kimball. Part II of the book, the last 100 
pages, on the Gentiles in Mormon country, 
was perhaps necessary, but it is episodic 
and unsatisfying. 

As a scholarly study, the book fails in 
omitting treatment of education, Mormon 
scientists, outmigration, farmers, and occu- 
pations generally. The omission of Alberta 
and Chihuahua is understandable but it 
makes some of his generalizations creak. 
The author may be forgiven for not treat- 
ing the very recent but portentious factor 
of the boom in big war industries in Utah. 

Sodologists will be interested to know 
that the book has no bibliography and 
quotes other writers hardly half a dozen 
times. Yet he seems to have read most of 
the sources and digested them. The eleven 
page index is mostly place names. The 
chapter headings are confusing, and are 
neither good labels nor bait. 

This book ought to e-itertain the general 
reader and provide him with both under- 
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standing and appreciation. It should prove 
useful reading to social scientists. 

P. Howard Forsyth. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Argentina, The Life Story of a Nation, By 
John W. White. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. Pp. 366. $3.76. 

Any writer who attempts to encompass 
in one volume the “life story of a nation” 
almost automatically puts himself in the 
category of a popularizer. However, it is a 
relief to find a work which narrows itself to 
one Latin American nation instead of all 
Latin America as do so many of those 
which are now flooding the book stores. 

The author undertakes to fill a huge 
order. He states that “Argentina has 
rather prided herself on being a thorn in 
the flesh of the United States,” and that 
Americans are the most disliked of all 
foreigners in Buenos Aires. Feeling that 
this Argentinian attitude is in no small 
measure due to the failure of Anglo-North 
Americans to understand the Argentineans, 
the author claims his book will make for 
better relations between the two countries. 
However, some of his assertions cannot be 
calculated to make Argentineans more 
friendly: 

“What distinguishes Argentines from all 
other Latins is the seriousness with which 
they take their pleasures. The Argentinean 
is so concerned with maintaining his dignity 
that he forgets to be gay. He has no sense 
of humor. . . . dances the tango with set 
face.” He more resembles the disliked 
North Americans than other Latin Amer- 
icans being more “materialistic, imperial- 
istic, hypocritical, overbearing and insin- 
cere.” The Argentineans, like the North 
Americans, “talk too loudly in public 
places,” “are intense individualists.” Cour- 
teous to friends, they seem “to lack any 
sense of public politeness” to strangers. The 
porteho'B head controls his heart’ being 
“convinced that his masculine dignity re- 
quires him to be a constant seducer of 
women.” The cruelty of Spanish conquista- 
dors lives on and “persists today in the 
crudty and absolute lack of feeing of the 
lower classes towards animals.” The author 


does not spare the upper classes saying that 
“In Argentina the landowners wax rich by 
collecting from one-third to one-half of 
what the worker produces.” For the 2,000 
families which own holdings of more than 
46,000 acres each, “the corporate form of 
the Fascist state offers exactly the pattern 
they need for insuring their permanence of 
control and for crushing for all time the 
political power of the masses.” The author 
explains that these great land holders are 
now in control and think an Axis victory 
will profit Argentina more than an allied 
victory. This partly explains Argentina’s 
present position in the war. 

Sociologists will pounce upon the author 
for his claim that in Argentina “the family 
is a miniature dictatorship” which “tends 
to perpetuate an autocratic state” and his 
inference that the weakening control of the 
parents over the children and the husband 
over the wife will result in a more demo- 
cratic state. History has demonstrated that 
democracy is not incompatible with strong 
family systems and that some of the most 
hated tyrants have ruled during periods 
when parents have lost control over their 
children. Furthermore the present day 
usage of the word dictator is more fitting 
to the jail warden than to the Argentinian 
parent who always has loved his children. 

The author, a newspaper correspondent, 
with 26 years’ experience in Latin America, 
very clearly explains the present disrespect 
which Argentina has for the United States. 
He contrasts this with the greater respect 
accorded England and Germany and the 
earlier high regard for America. Aside 
from a few statistics on illegitimacy 
(ranging from 12 percent of all births in 
Buenos Aires to 66 percent in Formosa) 
little of the book is strictly sociological. 
However, it is the best recent over-all pic- 
ture of Argentina. 

Charles Loomis. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, BAE, USDA. 


Negroes in Brazil, By Donald Pierson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xxviii -f- 892. $4.60. 

This book describes the results of the 
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contacts between whites of Portuguese 
descent and Negroes brought from Africa 
as slaves, in the picturesque Brazilian 
northern seaport of Salvador, capital of 
the State of Bahia. Here the author, pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Escola Livre de 
Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, carried 
on research for a period of almost two 
years. It constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the literature of racial and cultural con- 
tact, and race relations. 

The book opens with a description of this 
city of 350,000 inhabitants and of their 
ecological distribution, showing how the 
social organization follows class lines. The 
author analyzes the numbers and proven- 
ience of Africans brought to Brazil, dis- 
cussing miscegenation as it occurred his- 
torically and as it is taking place at the 
present time. The Portuguese and their 
descendants associated freely with the 
Indians at first and with the Negroes later 
and the result is that probably more than 
half of the population of Salvador is mixed- 
blood. Miscegenation still goes on freely in 
Bahia and intermarriages are not uncom- 
mon, but their proportion is highest in the 
lower classes. Dr. Pierson suggests, al- 
though statistical data are not available, 
that marriage cuts across race lines more 
than it cuts across class lines, and he ob- 
serves that miscegenation . , . ^'extends 
personal relations to the point where they 
inhibit the rise of caste prejudice" (p. 136). 
It has been the personal attachments which 
the whites have had for the blacks and the 
mixed-bloods that have facilitated their 
rise in status, so that at present Bahian 
society is characterized structurally by the 
presence of blacks and mixed-bloods in all 
its social strata. As might be expected, the 
blacks and the dark mulattoes have the 
lowest paid jobs and form the absolute ma- 
jority of the lower class, while the whites 
and the lightest mixed-bloods, who have the 
best paid and prestige giving positions, 
form the upper class. The middle position 
thus falls to the mulatto group. 

This discussion is followed by a chapter 
on “Racial Ideology and Racial Attitudes" 
and by a comprehensive description of 
African survivals in Bahia. African atti- 


tudes, ideas and world views, of which the 
candomhU, as the African cult-groups are 
termed, is the most characteristic mani- 
festation, are sympathetically described. 
The author points out the cultural con- 
trast between this Afro-Brazilian culture 
with which the Negroes are identified, and 
the European culture that characterizes the 
whites. It is indicated how in the process of 
acculturation both whites and Negroes have 
taken over something of each other’s cul- 
ture, but it is Dr. Pierson's opinion that 
African survivals are dying out. 

In the last chapter of his book, Dr. 
Pierson gives an over-all view of the Bra- 
zilian racial situation, which is explained 
in terms of several factors. First, he points 
out that the Portuguese are a “color-blind” 
people, who did not bring any racial 
prejudices to Brazil with them; second, 
miscegenation, which favored the rise of 
the mixed-bloods, was greater in Brazil 
than in any other country; third, the rda- 
tions between whites and Negroes continued 
cordial and intimate after abolition of 
slavery; finally, unlike the case in the 
United States, there was no period of re- 
construction in Brazilian history to increase 
the psychic distance between the races, and 
to exacerbate mutual hatreds. 

The reviewer, who is acquainted with the 
Brazilian situation, agrees with the author 
that class feeling is more important than 
race feeling and that this former feeling is 
directed both towards Negroes and whites 
in the lower classes. This fact, however, 
marks the Negroes as its chief victims, 
since they form the bulk of the lower class- 
group. Though birth, education or money 
can raise the status of a black or mixed- 
blood, color is of some importance and 
should not be taken out of the picture. 
There is no doubt that a very light mixed- 
blood will be considered and generally 
treated as if he were a white. But with a 
dark mixed-blood or a black it will not be 
the same. Although his status will not be 
determined by his color, yet he will be 
slightly and subtly discriminated against 
in some situations. This consideration, 
however, does not alter the fact that Dr. 
Pierson describes the Brazilian racial sit- 
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uation 'with great insight. He has done an 
extremely good piece of work and his con- 
tribution must be regarded as one of the 
best in the field of racial contact and racial 
relations. 

Octavio Eduardo. 
Northwestern University. 


Coarse Gold. By Edwin Corle. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 261. 

$2.60. 

Small Town South. By Sam Byrd. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 237. 

$2.76. 

These two books, although Corle*s is fic- 
tional and Byrd’s factual, have several 
things in common. On the superficial side, 
they are of approximately equal length and 
are 'written in similar styles. But beyond 
these facts, they resemble each other in the 
earthiness of their material and in^a com- 
mon simplicity of mood. Corle's book, which 
in the beginning gives promise of being 
rather dull and tortuous, develops into a 
coherent and quite interesting philosophical 
novel; Byrd's, on the other hand, opens in a 
tone of delightful nostalgia and degenerates 
into pseudo - sociological monologues by 
Southern ^‘characters.'’ 

The philosophy in Corle's noveLis ex- 
pounded by his protagonist, Chris Wick, an 
intellectual hermit who lives in a ghost 
town in Nevada. Baldly speaking, he is 
seeking truth. He finds it, in a sense, al- 
though he is unable to communicate his 
discovery readily, being a mystic of sorts. 
What it amounts to, however, is that all 
values and truths are relative, that truth 
is mind and mind truth, that truth must 
concern itself with the observer as well as 
the object observed, and that patterns of 
human behavior are ever-recurring, so that 
the first word uttered is at the same time 
the last. Gertrude Stein’s “A rose is a rose 
is a rose . . .” therefore stands as a great 
insight to Wick. Wick is seeking constant 
values, values which remain when the de- 
sires of the ego are eliminated. In other 
words, he is trying to see things from a 
cosmological point of view, as though he 
were not an inhabitant of the Earth but an 
intellect travelling at the speed of parsecs 


in the vicinity of a distant galaxy and 
observing human activities on the Earth. 
Everything is relative, he says; an atom is 
a universe and a universe an atom, death is 
life and life is death. His moral object is to 
banish fear from men’s souls by sho'wing 
them the continuity of “existence" and 
“non-existence," life and death, man and 
God. 

What I have just stated is the basis of 
Corle's novel as well as of Wick's philos- 
ophy, and while the novel is no great shakes 
as such, it is interesting in its development 
of theme and in the suspense it sustains 
through intelligent manipulation of plot 
and dialogue. Its theme is recurrence; this 
is made dear explicitly through Wick's 
thoughts and implicitly through the fact 
that Coarse Gold, a gold boom town in the 
early nineties, and a ghost town for forty 
years after, experiences another boom, this 
time because of the discovery of tungsten 
in its vicinity. Corle indicates that just as 
the town experiences a rebirth, so do the 
patterns of human behavior which were 
evident in the Coarse Gold of 1896, and he 
prophesies through Wick that Coarse Gold 
will again be a ghost town, etc. Being a 
novel, things in Coarse Gold are not as 
flatly put as I have set them down. They 
are developed and played with; there are 
also some interesting characterizations ; 
but, best of all, there is a feeling for the 
desert, the appreciation of the simple and 
earthy, and an accurate acquaintance with 
geology and chemistry as well as with 
astronomy and nuclear physics. On the 
whole, I find Corle's book more pleasing and 
instructive than Byrd's. 

The trouble with Small Town South is 
that it presents not a real or, to be more 
blunt, intellectually honest picture of the 
South of Mr. Byrd's experience as it does 
his conception of it derived from having 
given more than a thousand performances 
of Dude Lester in Tobacco Road. I am not 
saying that Mr. Byrd is consciously dis- 
honest in describing his impressions of his 
trip back home; nor do I 'wish to imply that 
he is insensitive to certain details of life in 
North Carolina and Florida. I am simply 
saying that he picks up almost bodily the 
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prejudices of Tobacco Road and seeks char- 
acters and situations to expound these 
prejudices. How else is one to explain the 
preponderance of black-and-white char- 
acters, the “nigras” and “poor white 
trash” and “Southern gentlemen” and the 
absence of panchromatic, realistic types, 
unless one is to infer that Mr. Byrd him- 
self is full of prejudices? What can be 
excused in Mr. Caldwell’s play on the 
grounds of utility, message and unity of 
effect cannot be similarly excused in Mr. 
B 3 n:‘d’s book because Mr. Byrd has not 
written a play or a piece of fiction but a 
factual account of a trip. On the other 
hand, it is clear that Mr. Byrd has a sin- 
cere love for the scenes of his childhood and 
the people therein. His trip was well-in- 
tentioned; consequently it is regrettable 
that he did not present more of his 
reactions to people and topography in an 
impressionistic manner. Such reactions are 
arresting when present, but unfortunately 
they are too infrequently in evidence. 

Charles Nezder. 

New York City. 


Man and Society in Calamity. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

If there is a first-class mind among living 
American sociologists, it is that of Profes- 
sor P. A. Sorokin of Harvard University. 
This ought to be acknowledged even by his 
critics. For the boldness of his thinking, the 
breadth of his researches, and the fruitful- 
ness of his hypotheses for the understand- 
ing of the present condition of our human 
world are undeniable. Moreover, Professor 
Sorokin does not concern himself with the 
narrow problems of inter-personal relations 
or local community welfare. He has con- 
cerned himself with the nature of our civ- 
ilization and the tragedies of our time. 
Finally, his prolific writing, together with 
the solidity of his work, is amazing. This is 
the third volume dealing with the problems 
which he has undertaken to investigate 
published within the last two years. 

The subordinate title of the book under 
review is The Effects of War, Revolution, 
Famine, Pestilence upon the Human Mind, 


Behavior, Social Organization and Cultural 
Life. This sub-title describes exactly the 
contents of the book. It may be regarded as 
a monograph in extension of his great work 
on Social and Cultural Dynamics, the 
fourth and final volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1941. Like that work, it employs 
mainly the method of historical and psycho- 
logical analysis, although a large use is 
made of statistical measurements, so far as 
they are possible. The first four parts of 
the book may be considered rigidly scien- 
tific. They show the complexity of the 
infiuence of calamity upon the human mind 
and human behavior, and also upon the 
various aspects of human culture. They are 
of vital interest to all who are concerned 
with world-wide problems of human rela- 
tions and group behavior as they manifest 
themselves in the present crisis. They are a 
substantial refutation of those who claim 
the sterility of sociology as a guide in pres- 
ent emergencies. For they lay a foundation 
for a rational program of meeting present 
emergencies and of rebuilding our institu- 
tions and system of values. 

It is only when we come to Part Five, 
which is on “Causes and Remedies of 
Calamities,” that there is opportunity for 
much disagreement. Possibly some might 
say that a discussion of war, revolution, 
famine and pestilence is not broad enough 
to include all human calamities, and indeed 
the author does not claim this. He does say, 
however, that “War and revolution are the 
most fruitful parents of calamities,” in- 
cluding famine and pestilence. Sorokin 
finds the causes of war and revolution in 
the disintegration of the system of relig- 
ious, moral, juridical, and o^er values of a 
given society. Thus Sorokin’s remedy, or 
way of preventing calamities, would be the 
rebuilding of a new and adequate system 
of values. Revolutions and wars, he tells us, 
can hardly cure the evils they seek to cure; 
neither can any dabbling with external so- 
cial machinery suffice. Only the radical 
reconstruction of our system of values is 
adequate to free us from calamity in the 
future. We need a reintegrated system of 
both sensory and tr£.nscendental values. 
Sorokin, as a social philosopher, finds these 
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values in the Christian conception of a 
Kingdom of God. Upon the basis of this 
social philosophy he presents the conclusion 
that the great calamities of our time are 
“the only educative instrument that by 
pitiless ordeal can restore the demoralized 
human animal and remind him of his 
Divine mission on this planet.” 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

Duke University. 


A Study of War, By Quincy Wright. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942, 2v. Pp. xxii, xvii -j- 1552, $15,00. 
There is no study of vrar with which this 
one may be compared except the hundred 
odd volumes of the Carnegie Social and 
Economie History of the World War. The 
Carnegie series might bear the subtitle 
“how a fight a total war” while Wright’s 
attention is on “why we have wars,” No 
study of war by any single or small group 
of authors is as comprehensive, judicious, 
and authoritative in analysis and docu- 
mentation as A Study of War, This is the 
“must” book of 1942 for sociologists, in this 
reviewer’s judgment. 

It is a large book: 1100 pages of text and 
400 of appendices; over 1500 authors are 
cited. While many special studies and theses 
contributed directly to the report, Wright 
appears to have woven them into his own 
pattern. Following a preliminary sketch of 
the frame of reference and the development 
of a definition of war, the history of war- 
fare comprises the first volume. Animal, 
primitive, historic, and modem wars are 
compared with respect to their character- 
istics, drives, functions, technics, theories, 
and fluctuations. Then the changes of war 
in historic civilizations are examined more 
thoroughly in relation to military, political, 
economic and cultural changes and social 
stability. The integrations and contradic- 
tions of the basic traits and values of 
modem civilization reveal the embracing 
and indigenous character of war today. 

The introductory section of the second 
volume displays the tools of analysis suited 
to the study of war. The importance of the 
perspective adopted if one will study war 
is illustrated by an exploration of the 


points of view of those who see war as 
military action, a high tension level, ab- 
normal law, or political integration re- 
spectively. Case studies of six modem wars 
reveal the diverse approaches of scientists, 
historians, and practical men. 

Four succeeding sections of the book 
cover the political, legal, cultural, and eco- 
nomic-psychological aspects of war in our 
day. These include: (1) governments and 
the stmggle for power (balance of power, 
armament in foreign policy, influence of 
governmental stmcture) ; (2) states and 
the divergence of law (law and violence, 
sovereignty, international procedures) ; 
(3) nations and rivalries of cultures (the 
family of nations, nationalism, social in- 
tegration, and international organization) ; 
and (4) peoples and competition for a 
living (public opinion, population changes, 
type of economy, personality tsrpes). These 
four sections are the heart of the study, 
and they are first rate sociology. 

A penultimate section explains the 
temporal and spatial incidence of war as 
influenced by legal, military, sociological 
and psychological factors. Attempts to 
measure the flow of international rdations 
represent ingenious applications of atti- 
tude-scale techniques. Finally, the merits 
of alternative controls over war and an 
analysis of the stmcture of peace focus the 
whole study upon the immediate world 
situation. 

The appendices contain elaborate statis- 
tical tabulations of primitive, historic, and 
modem wars : frequency, length, inten- 
sity, correlation with stage of civilization 
and type of economy, etc. Here also one 
finds analysis of basic concepts and cultural 
values. 

One appreciates the profundity and 
scope of Wright’s analysis when one con- 
siders how the material might be recast 
for teaching purposes. The causes of war 
might be divided: contacts in the absence 
of cultural unity, nationalism and sov- 
ereignty, incomplete social and symbolic 
integration, inadequate techniques for 
handling tensions and administering large- 
group relationships. Each of these sectors 
can be illustrated from various societies 
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and also considered analytically. Or, one 
could discuss the relation of war to type 
of culture, stage of development of civiliza- 
tion, type of government, and form of 
culture, successively. 

The essentially social and cultural char- 
acter of war has never been demonstrated 
so well. No previous book so persuasively 
shows how central is the position of war in 
our society. Sociologists will find this study 
invaluable for verification of hypotheses 
about ^^culture integration.” The “formal 
approach” is represented by the analysis of 
war as a type of social relationship, the 
comparison of war to other relations as 
violence, conflict, etc., and the dynamics of 
inter-group interaction. It is a pleasure to 
follow Wright *s tracing out of the instabil- 
ity and the polarizing tendency of balance 
of power situations. Much of our work on 
pressure groups, strikes, and assimilation 
might profitably be reconsidered. 

The reviewer was particularly interested 
in the history of international law, and the 
discussion of factors raising international 
relations to the status of law. A closer 
union of sociology and law is overdue. The 
whole book is in the best sense sociological. 
“Naturalistic” explanations are debunked. 
Handman’s thesis on the symbolic nature 
of the economic “reasons” for war is up- 
held. The futility of short-cut solutions for 
the problem of war is proved to the hilt. 
It speaks well for the author that war 
hysteria is nowhere evident; he goes behind 
“totalitarianism” and “despotism” as 
causes. 

As sociologists we should be especially 
interested in the comparisons of Wright’s 
statistical studies with those published 
earlier by Sorokin. The two studies sup- 
port each other. Those who believed that 
Sorokin used pseudo-statistics, those who 
asked for more statistics, and particularly 
those who thought he was expressing pique, 
may revise their conclusion. 

Of course the study has defects. First of 
all, the book is repetitious; it could have 
been a third shorter. The book is misnamed; 
it is a study of the causes of war. This 
objection goes deeper than a complaint 
about the scope of the study, for Wright 


inadequately admits that what happens 
during a war affects the conditions limiting 
or fostering the next war. Among the 
effects of war that are discussed, the em- 
phasis is disproportionately political. There 
is a curious neglect of the voluminous 
sources of the Carnegie study on the last 
war. 

In our opinion Wright has been overly 
impressed by the psychoanalysts. He also 
fails to demonstrate the relevance of the 
data on animal “wars.” These two sets of 
material are never integrated with the 
social and cultural interpretation that per- 
vades the rest of the book. Although the 
author admits the League of Nations 
failed to establish procedures for peaceful 
change, he does not pay enough attention to 
the question “why aggressors?”. It would 
have been helpful also to have found some 
consideration of the relations of war to the 
total culture of particular leading nations 
today. And the emphasis on the role of 
conflict in maintaining group integration 
seems overworked. 

When one has added up all the faults of 
A Study of War the list is short com- 
pared to the virtues. This review should 
make it clear that the study of war has 
particular interest for rural sociologists. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
Iowa State College. 


The Economics of Total War. By William 
Henry Spiegel. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Century Company, 1942. Pp. xviii 
+ 408. $3.00. 

This book is apparently intended to be 
used as a text for a special course in war 
economics to be taken by college students 
any time after having had a course in the 
elementary principles. It will be read more 
understandingly after courses are taken in 
addition in money and banking, marketing 
and prices, and industrial organization; but 
in that case it may not seem to offer enough 
that is new. For the student majoring in 
economics, the best way to bring in the war 
is by adaptation of the separate causes. 
But unfortunately many of the professors 
are not equipped for this or will not take 
the trouble to become equipped. A separate 
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course even for majors may therefore be 
advisable in some colleges and universities. 
Then there are the students who want only 
a second course in economics to orient them 
in the war situation. 

Of the books designed for such courses 
that the reviewer has examined, Professor 
SpiegePs represents the best combination 
of balanced treatment of topics and grasp 
of the subject. Other texts may show more 
discernment from a particular point of 
view; but not from the several approaches 
that are needed. Of particular advantage 
are the sections introducing European 
backgrounds and comparisons. 

Of course such a book is outdated from 
the moment it appears. What the world 
now needs is a great book on the economics 
of warfare, that will lay out and analyze 
the economics of the problems connected 
with the actual conduct of the war. But 
that would be setting a gargantuan task 
for a classroom economist. He who writes 
such a book even after the war has been 
over for a decade and most of the records 
have been studied will be more than a great 
analyst — ^he will need the habits of mind of 
a great general in addition. 

It was with anticipation that the re- 
viewer noted in the preface the author's 
approval of the statement that **the task of 
financing the war is to see that nothing is 
decided on financial grounds.” The book 
follows this lead; but not as positively and 
constructively as a production economist 
would like to see. If finance could be re- 
duced to this role in the postwar, what 
would the new “modem economics” be like? 

John D. Black. 

Harvard University. 


Civilian Morale. By Goodwin Watson, Ed- 
itor. New York: Houghton MiflSin 
Company, 1942. Pp. 463. $3.00. 

The crisis of war has impressed upon 
American psychologists and sociologists 
the fact that the performance of a people 
is the result of something more than their 
numbers, ages, health, and skills, their ma- 
terial resources, and their social organiza- 
tion. That intangible, ill-defined, and com- 
plex something more is their to do; 


and “morale” is the term used to refer to it. 
Civilian Morale is the first of what will no 
doubt be a steady stream of books attempt- 
ing to define, delimit, and evaluate the 
morale of the American people for the war 
in which they are involved. It is the Second 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues. 

The book consists of nineteen essays of 
varying quality, representing different and 
sometimes rather contradictory approaches 
to the problem and adding up to a frag- 
mentary rather than systematic analysis 
of the nature and quality of American 
morale. Most of the essays were •written 
before Pearl Harbor; and, although this 
fact does not lessen the value of the an- 
alytical sections of the book, it does mean 
that some of the descriptive parts are 
already out of date. Many of the essays 
give evidence that they were prepared, 
quite understandably, in considerable 
haste. If we were to await the normally 
slow and cautious scientific process for our 
knowledge of wartime morale, that knowl- 
edge might become available for the next 
war, but certainly not for this. 

The following brief comments on some 
of the more significant of the essays •will, 
perhaps, serve to indicate the scope of the 
book and to suggest the varied nature of 
the materials from which it has been com- 
piled. In “^e Nature of Democratic 
Morale” Gordon W. Allport attempts to 
set up eleven criteria by which the morale 
of democratic peoples can be distinguished 
from that of a people under dictatorship. 
In “Five Factors in Morale” Good'win Wat- 
son summarizes the results of a round- 
table, in which a number of psychologists 
of national repute, participated on the sub- 
ject The results are exceedingly vague. In 
contrast Kurt Lewin in his “Time Per- 
spective and Morale,” makes a definite 
point, namely that, if a people have a long 
historical perspective, they will, all other 
things being equal, have a higher morale 
during a crisis than •will a people -without 
such a perspective. S. S. Sargent and Theo- 
dore Newcomb each touch briefly on -the 
relations between propaganda and morale. 
Material gathered by the Office of Public 
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Opinion Research and the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion on the state of 
American morale during the months just 
preceding Pearl Harbor is presented by 
Donald Rugg. These opinion polls indicate 
that, generally speaking, the American 
people were strongly pro-British and anti- 
Axis, were well agreed on the necessity for 
defeating the Axis, but were reluctant to 
take a really active role in bringing that 
defeat about. Much the same conclusions 
are presented by Joe and Eugenia Belden 
concerning student morale. Otto Kline- 
berg advances evidence indicating that 
Jewish morale for the war is high. Ken- 
neth B. Clark finds ample reason to believe 
that Negro morale, on the other hand, is at 
low ebb; and he suggests some means 
which might be taken to improve it. Three 
longish papers on morale in industry would 
seem to be valuable in themselves ; but their 
relevance to the theme of the book — ^to the 
extent that there is any central theme — ^is 
rather distant. In the concluding paper 
Gardner Murphy speaks with considerable 
fervor on behcdf of a program for the 
improvement and maintenance of American 
morale which will be in keeping with the 
Jeffersonian tradition. This would seem to 
mean that the man in the street should be 
told the truth about the war and the war 
effort and that reliance should be placed 
upon his loyalty, integrity, and good old 
common sense. It is already evident, how- 
ever, that our political leaders are de- 
termined upon a quite different course. 

Richard T. LaPiebe. 
Stanford University. 


Dimejisions of Society. By Stuart C. Dodd. 
New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1942. Pp. lx -t- 944. $12.00, 

This work, described by its author as an 
“attempt to systematize statistical forms 
and societal data,” offers as a means to this 
end a formula; S=s/s(T;I;L;P)s/s. Pre- 
sented as a device for describing and classi- 
fying the data and concepts of the social 
sciences, this generalized formula is ap- 
plied here mainly to materials in the field 
of sociology. This formula is not as formid- 
able as it may appear at first sight to 


readers untrained in mathematical statis- 
tics, since the symbols in the equation refer 
to concepts in daily use. Thus, S denotes a 
societal situation; T refers to its time as- 
pects; I (indicator) denotes any measur- 
able characteristic not subsumed under the 
other three major categories within the 
parentheses; and P designates its popula- 
tion component. The subscripts and super- 
scripts outside of the parentheses are used 
in conjunction with each of the four major 
symbols to describe the Time, Space, Popu- 
lation, and Indicatory components of a 
specific situation when it is described by a 
specific formula following the general form 
of Dodd’s initial equation. 

In the application of the formula to de- 
scribe specific concepts or observations, the 
four major indices and the scripts are 
combined by means of conventional mathe- 
matical symbols denoting addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, equality, in- 
equality, etc. What we have, in short, is a 
system of algebraic s 3 rmbols applied to con- 
cepts and data in the social sciences, so 
that these can be represented in quantita- 
tive form as formulae and “quantic num- 
bers.” Dodd’s quantic numbers are simply 
a combination of the exponential scripts 
attached to T, I, L, and P, after these 
scripts have been converted into numerical 
form. 

Dodd says of his system of quantic num- 
bers (p. 841) ; 

“This clear-cut classifying of societal 
situations, of observed portions of the 
life of human society by their quantic 
numbers is believed to be a unique 
contribution of S-theory among sys- 
tematizing theories in the social sci- 
ences. Like Mendeleev’s classification 
of the atomic elements in Chemistry 
into a periodical table, the attendant 
properties of each class and family of 
classes may cumulatively be dis- 
covered and developed with the re- 
search of decades, so that the utility of 
the classification may become far 
greater than its bare neatness gives 
promise of at first. The classification 
does not follow conventional thought- 
ways and will consequently seem to 
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lack ‘meaning’ to many sociologists and 
social scientists.” 

This reviewer is dubious regarding both 
the meaningfulness and the utility of 
Dodd’s quantic numbers, and regards it as 
improbable that a classification of sociolog- 
ical concepts or observations according to 
these quantic numbers can result in classes 
sufficiently homogeneous to serve the needs 
of research workers interested in specific 
fields of inquiry. Considered as an ency- 
clopedic classificatory system, these quantic 
numbers do not appear to yield categories 
of sufficient sociological significance to 
justify the labor involved in classification. 

As a specific illustration of the lack of 
homogeneity within classes resulting from 
the use of these quantic numbers, it may 
be sufficient to point to the fact that the 
same quantic number, 9001, designates an 
advertisement of the vacation pleasures in 
Sun Valley (p. 622), a scale to measure 
religious opinions (p. 624), and a chart 
showing increase of population in the 
United States and the principal countries 
of Europe from 1800 to 1910 (p. 603), 
Although each of these phenomena may be 
of interest to sociologists, a sociologically 
significant system of quantic numbers 
could hardly place them in anything else 
than mutually exclusive classes. 

Among the many claims made on behalf 
of S-theory by its author is the virtue of 
precision in the definition of concepts con- 
tained in the theory. This claim is recog- 
nized as valid by this reviewer in the sense 
that Dodd’s 16 basic concepts appear to be 
defined with sufficient precision so that, 
taken in conjunction with the 100 rules for 
writing S-theory listed in the Appendix of 
this book, independent investigators can 
achieve substantially the same formulae 
and quatic numbers. 

Dodd believes that the use of algebraic 
symbols contributes to precision for the 
following reasons (p. 834) ; 

“In contributing increased precision 
to societal data, the use of algebraic 
symbols is important. They strip the 
words naming current concepts of 
their subjective and emotional connota- 
tions, leaving the agreed upon denota- 


tion of the concept. The mathematical 
and logical rules for manipulating 
algebraic symbols are more precise and 
therefore distinguish between truth 
and falsehood more exactly than the 
grammatical rules for manipulating 
words in sentences.” 

Unfortunately, the algebraic ssrmbols con- 
tained in Dodd’s formulae cannot be manip- 
ulated according to algebraic rules but 
only according to the rules of S-theory 
which are more like those of shorthand or 
grammar than they are like those of alge- 
bra. Thus, S-theory employs the ssnnbols 
for addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, but the meanings attached to these 
symbols are not the operational ones they 
possess in algebra. By this is meant that 
these symbols in algebra denote operations 
to be performed in solving for unknowns, 
whereas in S-theory they denote relation- 
ships only. 

The critical test of precision in the evalu- 
ation of S-theory might be stated as fol- 
lows: Does this set of symbols differentiate 
precisely enough between unlike things to 
3 deld categories that are homogeneous in 
content, the communality within the cate- 
gory being one that has considerable sig- 
nificance for the understanding of human 
behavior? Irrelevant bases of classification 
result in gross classification rather than 
precise classification, as is evidenced by the 
unlike and fundamentally dissimilar phe- 
nomena assigned the same quantic numbers 
in S-theory. 

The usefulness of Dodd’s theory remains 
to be demonstrated. Until this is done, it 
appears improbable that sociologists will 
accept it as their own. His exposition of 
S-theory does, however, enrich the culture 
base upon which future system builders 
may draw in their efforts to give precision 
to sociological concepts. There are many 
thought-provoking pages in this book and 
it is recommended for this reason as a 
desirable addition to college libraries. 

Raymond F. Sletto. 
University of Minnesota. 
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A History of Social Thought. By Paul 
Hanly Furfey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. xiii -f 468. $2.75. 

This book is a Catholic interpretation of 
the history of social thought. The book and 
the author proclaim it from the ecclesi- 
atical censor’s “Nihil Obstat” to the “Bib- 
liographical Essay” at the end. This is, 
from the reviewer’s standpoint, unfortu- 
nate. Not that it is unfortunate that a 
Catholic should be learned or publish a 
book, but that it should make any differ- 
ence in the scientific appraisal of social 
theories. These strictures aside, the book 
is noteworthy and commendable in a num- 
ber of respects. 

The author rightly defines social thought 
more broadly than is customary in books of 
this kind. Not only the formal philosophies, 
metaphysics, and quasi-scientihc treatises 
of the past are discussed, but codes of laws, 
orations, and that ill-defined group of writ- 
ings commonly known as “literature” are 
held to contain the ideas and ideals, the 
theories and pragmatic considerations, 
which indicate various views of the nature 
of the social order. The range of time and 
space is broad, from “Primitive Social 
Thought” and the “Ancient Near East” to 
the “Great Disillusionment, 1914-1939.” 
Obviously the attention to any segment of 
this range is brief and inadequate for many 
scholarly purposes. Yet the author sum- 
marizes the main currents and tendencies 
succinctly, and pretends to do nothing more. 

The range of materials covered is so vast, 
indeed, that the author has wisely refrained 
from extensive critical treatments of the 
outstanding works. Rather, he has at- 
tempted to characterize the significant as- 
pects of the theories or points of view rep- 
resented. All the “great names” are here, 
and many lesser ones. The author attempts, 
perhaps with too much brevity, to tie social 
thought to the time and place of its appear- 
ance. This is more in the way of tieing the 
threads of ideas together than a genuinely 
wiaaenssoziologische analysis. The account 
is readable, but occasionally marred by ex- 
hortation and special pleading. 

The reviewer would not be misunder- 
stood. The fact that the book is written by 


a Catholic might not alone be significant. 
The fact that it is written for Catholics is. 
The book includes materials, especially 
those of Catholic origin, sometimes slighted 
in social thought texts. This should recom- 
mend it to the attention of persons wishing 
brief but informative summaries of Catho- 
lic social tenets. It will not be found suit- 
able for use as a text in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. This may represent equal bias 
on both sides. The reviewer’s objection is 
that of the scientist and not the religious 
partisan; until such a time as scientific 
canons of relevance and truth supersede 
religious or metaphysical ones in this field, 
that objection will remain. 

Wilbert E. Moore. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


Sociology^ A Study of Society and Culture. 
By Kimball Young. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1942. Pp. x -f- 
1005. $4.00. 

The present study is a volume in the 
American Sociology Series under the gen- 
eral editorship of the author. Those who 
have used Mr. Young’s An Introductory 
Sociology will be interested to know that 
this not just a revision of the earlier work 
but is virtually a new book. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
fundamentals of society and culture. The 
manner in which culture grows and de- 
velops is stressed and ample attention is 
given to ways in which it changes. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the primary com- 
munity, the second section of the book 
shows how the boundaries of our cultural 
lives have expanded beyond the community 
to become national and international in 
scope. How geography and race help to 
determine social-cultural patterns forms the 
third section of the book. The part of the 
chapter on “Race and Racialism” which 
deals with German Aryanism is especially 
illuminating. The third section also intro- 
duces the study of the individual with a 
chapter on “Heredity and Environment” 
and a further chapter entitled “Person- 
ality.” 

Part four contains an analysis of the 
family, education, religion, play and art 
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Professor Young emphasizes the effects of 
mass production and all its attendant 
forces on those institutions. The last two 
sections of the book are especially valuable 
in the present hour. The impact of the war 
and economic changes upon our society has 
been staggering. No student (or teacher) 
could study the three hundred pages de- 
voted to those problems with all their im- 
plications without being more intelligently 
aware of the issues and philosophies in- 
volved in the present conflict. The last three 
chapters deal with the social control of 
group behavior to promote a stable society 
and the increasing importance of social- 
cultural planning in a democracy. 

The author has provided varied helps for 
both teachers and students. There are 
many excellent illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams. Each chapter is followed by bib- 
liography, questions, and suggested topics 
for further study. At the end of the volume 
a glossary is included as well as a two-fold 
index-one of authors and one of subjects. 
All these aids in addition to Mr. Young’s 
clear and readable style make this an 
eminently useable book. 

George C. Osborn. 

Bob Jones College, 


Living in the Social World, By James A. 
Quinn and Arthur Repke, New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. 
viii -f 536. ?1.92. 

This is a book designed to be used as a 
basal text in high school sociology and 
social problems courses. This text differs 
from many of those in the field in that the 
emphasis is placed upon the normal aspects 
of social lite and upon organization rather 
than upon the abnormal aspects and dis- 
organization. 

The book is di\ided into nine units and 
27 chapters. The first half of the book 
treats the nature of man as a social being, 
the growth of culture, and the individual as 
controlled by the group. The last half deals 
with the chief institutions of society. 

With each chapter the authors have in- 
cluded a set of objectives at the beginning 
and a detailed summary at the dose. The 
teaching aids at the dose of each diapter 


are very complete. These indude a list of 
words for study, questions for class dis- 
cussion, exercises and problems, sets of ob- 
jective tests, and two reading lists. The 
book is very well illustrated with pictures 
and sociographs. 

High school teachers will like this text 
for its simple style of exposition, for its 
illustrations, short chapters, and many 
teaching aids. Some will not like the text 
because of the many topics it fails to treat 
and because of the sketchy nature of some 
of the chapters. The teacher who makes up 
his own study helps will desire a text which 
gives more in content in the chapters. From 
one-third to one-half of each chapter is 
made up of study helps. Very little mate- 
rial is given to problems of social welfare, 
such as povetry and dependency, social se- 
curity, defectives, delinquency. One short 
chapter of nine pages attempts to treat all 
of these topics. It would seem that a text 
written for the average course in high 
school social problems should be more in- 
clusive and thorough in its treatment of 
these problems. The authors are to be com- 
mended, however, for their emphasis upon 
the normal rather than the abnormal. 

JtJDSON T. Landis. 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 


Charles Horton Cooley: His Life and His 
Social Theory, By Edward C. Jandy, 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1942. 
Pp. viii -1- 319. $3,00. 

As the title states, this book deals with 
the life and works of Dr. Charles Horton 
Cooley. About eighty pages are biographical 
in nature and the remainder considers the 
contribution of Dr. Cooley to social theory. 
Due to the cooperation of Mrs. Cooley, the 
author of this volume had access to the 
files, records, and correspondence of Pro- 
fessor Cooley. Moreover, Dr. Jandy was a 
student in Cooley’s classes and was there- 
fore well prepared to write such a treatise. 
He has great admiration for his teacher, 
but as a true disciple, the treatment is 
consistently guided by facts and logical in- 
ferences from them. Sociologists of the 
present will gain a certain perspective from 
reading the biography. It will verify the 
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idea again that Sociology has a rich herit- 
age in the life and works of its pioneers 
such as Cooley. Although bothered by poor 
health in his early years and embarrassed 
at times by the notoriety of his father, 
Cooley travelled, studied, and reflected until 
he found a field of thought which to him 
was personally satisfying, socially useful, 
and methodologically sound. That field was 
Sociology. If ever a life demonstrates the 
inter-relationship of personality and social 
environment, that of Charles Horton Cooley 
does. 

The biographical sketch appears to be 
complete and will help sociologists to be- 
come acquainted with this pioneer in the 
subject. One omission seems regrettable. 
In these days when photography is being 
so widely and effectively used, it is un- 
fortunate that this source of information 
was not employed to add interest and com- 
pleteness to the written material. 

An analysis of the contribution of Cooley 
to social theory is a difficult task; partly 
because the period of time since he wrote 
has been brief and partly because his writ- 
ings are synthetic and interpretative. They 
have a positive influence not only in So- 
ciology but in other social sciences as well. 
Rural sociologists will remember that his 
theory of primary groups has been useful 
when making sociological studies of small 
rural groups. Continued observation and 
research add increasingly to the impor- 
tance of this theory. Also, if rural soci- 
ologists become concerned about the ap- 
pearance and persistence of stratification 
in rural communities as some recent studies 
might indicate, they may gain much in- 
sight and understanding of social classes 
by reading Cooley’s Social Organization. As 
Dr. Jandy states “One would go far and 
wide in the field of Sociology to get a better, 
more balanced, saner view of the matter.” 
(p. 199.) 

Cooley had great faith in democracy and 
the role of the common man in shaping its 
destiny. He concluded that democracy 
should not mean uniformity but the fullest 
measure of differentiation, a development 
everywhere of special spirit in communities, 
in occupation, in culture groups, in dis- 


tinctive personalities (p. 185). He recog- 
nized that sentiments regarding democracy 
in the United States were mixed, but in his 
thinking, public opinion facilitated by mod- 
ern means of communication would be ef- 
fective in making democracy experimental 
and therefore dynamic. When the principles 
of freedom and democracy are being de- 
fined as goals in a global war, it is re- 
assuring to find a man who thought so 
deeply and correctly about social relation- 
ships expressing these views concerning 
democracy. 

It now appears that Cooley’s views on 
public opinion were somewhat faulty. He 
thought rationality would be dominant in 
its formation, just as it tends to be in the 
thought processes of an individual. Pro- 
paganda and other confusing elements were 
not so prevalent when Cooley wrote. Never- 
theless, it may be that in time his ideas 
will be substantiated. The use of social 
science in analyzing the content of public 
opinion and factors which influence it is 
just beginning. 

Cooley’s views regarding methodology 
are of interest and significance. He insisted 
perhaps more consistently than any other 
sociologist of this time that all information, 
qualitative as well as quantitative, is neces- 
sary in sociological explanation. Science 
and scientific methods must be regarded a 
means to human understanding, not ends in 
themselves. His views regarding meth- 
odology helped to give a theoretical basis 
and an incentive for the numerous case 
studies which have enriched the subject of 
rural sociology within the last fifteen years. 

These points and many others are con- 
sidered by Dr. Jandy in his analysis. His 
study is well undergirded with references 
to the work of Cooley and other sociologists. 
This information, plus a postscript by the 
author and a bibliography of Cooley’s writ- 
ings which have been published, make the 
volume a useful contribution to the field of 
sociology. 

Charles R. Hoffeb. 
Michigan State College. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A, Poison 


To Members of the Rural Sociological 
Society: It is to be regretted that the an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety scheduled for Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 29-31, had to be cancelled. Although 
earlier in the year it appeared to be feasible 
to hold the meetings, by December 1st the 
strain upon transportation facilities had 
become so great that little could be done 
except cancel them. Since the program had 
been arranged prior to cancellation of the 
meetings, an attempt is being made to carry 
the papers to completion with a view to 
publishing them. Probably most of them 
will appear in Rural Sociology during 
1948. In this manner some of the best fruits 
of the program may be made available to 
the members of the Society. 

The outlook for a meeting of the Society 
in 1943 is uncertain. It was the hope of 
your Executive Committee that a meeting 
could be scheduled for the spring or early 
summer, but nothing definite can be said at 
this time. It may be that rural sociologists 
will find it necessary to limit their meeting 
plans to that which is possible in connection 
with the various regional Sociological so- 
cieties. Small conferences at other vantage 
points may be possible. May I urge all 
members to be on the alert for such pos- 
sibilities as it is vitally important that we 
exchange ideas with a view to giving the 
utmost service to the war effort. 


By the time this communication reaches 
you, the results obtained by the special 
ballot sent you January 1st will be known 
and your mandate will have been carried 
out. Let me assure you that in submitting 
this ballot your Executive Committee was 
motivated only by the desire to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of the majority of the 
membership in this irregular situation. The 
constitution does not provide for the several 
situations which arise when the Society 
holds no annual meeting. It would be appro- 
priate to provide an amendment in the near 
future to cover this situation which may 
occur again at some future date. 

Cordially yours, 

C. E. Lively. 

Results op Special Ballot to Members 
OP the Rural Sociological Society: Dr. 
C. E. Lively, President of the Rural So- 
ciological Society, reported just before this 
issue went to press that the membership 
had approved proposition No. 1 on the 
ballot by a vote 4 to 1, The proposition 
stated that the 1942 ofiicers were to remain 
in office until they could arrange an annual 
meeting, at which time new officers would 
take their place. Proposition 2, that the 
1942 election should determine the officers 
to be installed at the next annual meeting, 
was approved 3 to 1. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY 
1942 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, December 24, 1941 $ 306,31 

389 Total Memberships, 1942 1,099.50 

322 Active Memberships, 1942 $966.00 

3 Active Memberships from subscribers 1.60 

1 Honorary Membership 

12 Student Memberships @ $2.60 30.00 

47 Student Memberships @ $2.00 94.00 

1 Student, % year’s subscription 1.00 

2 Joint Memberships 7.00 
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1 Membership, 1941 3.00 

Miscellaneous cash receipts .80 


Total Receipts 


$1,409.61 


EXPENDITURES 


To Rural Sociology 

340 Subscriptions, 1942 @ $2.50 $850.00 

47% Subscriptions, 1942 @ $2.00 95.00 

1 Subscription, 1941 @ $2.50 2.50 

1 Journal .75 


Total due Rural Sociology $948.25 $948.25 

Less Debits to Rural Sociology 
3 Active subscriptions @ $2.60 $ 7.50 

2 Active memberships @ $3.00 6.00 

3 Student memberships @ $2.00 6.00 


Total debits to Rural Sociology 19.50 


Total credit. Rural Sociology 928.75 

+ Overpayment 1.00 


Checks to Rural Sociology $929.76 

Printing $ 60.09 

Office Supplies and Postage 67.80 

Tele^ams 13.24 

Galpin Subscriptions 16.00 

Miscellaneous Expense 10.14 

Extra Journals 22.50 


Total Expenses $179.77 

Total Expenditures 1,128.02 

Cash on hand, December 31, 1942 $ 281.69 


The president, C. E. Lively, appointed W. A. Anderson and William M. Smith, Jr., 
auditing committee. The following statement was made: 

The committee has examined the books of the Society and the Treasurer’s report and 
finds them to be in order. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. Anderson 
William M. Smith, Jr. 


Membership: The membership of the 
Society this year is 389 as compared with 
386 last year, an increase of 3. Of this 
total there are 60 student members as com- 
pared with 46 student members last year. 

REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
General Statement 

During the past year the Journal has 
been published by the College Print Shop 
in Raleigh at a considerable saving. A new 
modem style type, and a longer two column 
page has been adopted which permits pub- 
lication of about 20 percent more material 
per page. Furthermore, the 1942 volume 


contains 486 pages as compared with 384 
in the 1941 volume. Actually, therefore, we 
have been able to publish about fifty per- 
cent more material at less cost. 

The format has received wide approval. 
The quality of the printing has been ex- 
ceptionally high; and few errors have crept 
into the composition. Errors in the Spanish 
translations of one issue are to be regretted 
but steps have been taken to have all Span- 
ish abstracts checked, if not made, always 
by Spanish speaking scholars or natives of 
Spanish speaking countries.^ 

^Neither Dr. Loomis nor Dr. Whetten are 
responsible for errors in translations. 
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The managing editor will appreciate any 
suggestions rdative to improving the 
Journal. Each member should take a per- 
sonal interest in the Journal and inspect 
it carefully for qualities needing improve- 
ment or changes. 

The circulation of the Journal could be 
extended if each member would take every 
occasion possible to call the Journal to the 
attention of interested libraries and in- 
dividuals. 

The material published in the Journal 
may be greatly improved if members of the 
Society would send in more good articles, 
notes and news items. Particularly is this 
true of research notes and news items. The 
Journal goes to press on the 20th of 
January, April, July and October of each 
year. Send your material to the appropriate 
editor in ample time for it to be included. 

The managing editor will appreciate it if 
each member will keep his permanent and 
forwarding addresses up-to-date. During the 
war, so many of our members are moving 
that a substantial number of Journals of 
each issue are lost. However, the Journal 
guarantees forwarding postage. Therefore, 
if members will always leave their forward- 
ing addresses there is no reason why the 
Journal should not reach them. 


In the case of the men in the services, 
we shall be glad to either hold their 
Journals, send them to their permanent 
home addresses, or to whatever addresses 
they suggest. In the case of students going 
into the armed services, we shall be glad to 
extend the student rate for the duration. 
Service men are urged to keep up their 
memberships. 

The following financial statement has 
been corrected for several small errors in 
the statement published in the March 1942 
issue. Also, 1941 now includes receipts and 
expenditures up to January 16, 1943. In 
1941 it was necessary for North Carolina 
State College to pay $250.00 of the cost of 
printing the Journal; but in 1942 it was 
not necessary to depend upon this subsidy. 
This change in fortune is accounted for by 
two factors: (1) Increased income from 
non-member subscribers, and (2) Decreased 
cost of printing. 

Although a cash balance of $440.21 as of 
January 16, 1943 is indicated, the Journal 
has very little net assets because approxi- 
mately $400.00 of the balance represents 
advance payments of non-member sub- 
scribers, mostly libraries. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
1941 and 1942 


Fiscal Periods Ending January 16, each year 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand beginning of year 

Rural Sociological Society subscribers 

RSS sample copies 

Subscriptions and sales 

Advertising 

Reprints 

North Carolina State CoUegre 

Total Receipts 


EXPENDITURES 

Printing— Journal 

Printing and mailing reprints 

Stationery and envelopes 

Postage, tdlephone, and tel^rams 

Drayage 

Copyright 


mi 

1U2 

$ 173.37 

$ 339.89 

956.25 

948.25 

25.00 


749.60 

836.83 

80.85 

68.00 


160.91 

250.00 


$2,235.07 

$2,353.88 

$1,666.87 

$1,438.54 


179.33 

‘74.7i 

82.85 

101.12 

142.45 

16.48 

.80 

4.12 

12.00 
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Set of cover plates 12.B0 

Transfer mailing permit 10.00 

Two volumes of R. S. Journal 5.50 

Books : Manual of style and synonyms 2.43 3.60 

Account book: Journal 2.00 

Electrotype 1.46 

Louisiana State University Press 

Five 1936-1940 Volumes R.SJ 12.50 

Postal guide 1.60 

Rubber stamps 2.60 

Membership in Educational Press Association 5.00 

Labor — ^Addressograph 12.60 

Total Expenditures $1,895.18 $1,913.67 

Receipts 2,235.07 2,353.88 

Gash on Hand, end of fiscal period 339.89 440.21 

Expenditures 1,895.18 1,913.67 


REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 

Circulation of the Journal 

19U 1H2 


Total circulations December 823 861 

Members, domestic 385 389 

Members, foreign 7 8 

Libraries, domestic 249 269 

Libraries, foreign 23 26* 

Individuals, domestic 29 16 

Individuals, foreign 3 0 

Exchanges, domestic 41 55 

Exchanges, foreim 9 20** 

Complimentary, domestic 68 66 

Complimentary, Foreign 2 2 


* 12 of these being held for ddivery after the war. 

** 5 of these being held for delivery after the war. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. Horace Hamilton, 
Managing Editor, 

American Country Life Association: Columbia University: Edmund Brunner 

The Executive Committee of the American has been acting as Special Adviser to the 
Country life Association has appointed a Director of Extension, U.S.D.A., paying 
special committee ''to reassess the Assoda- particular attention to the problems and 
tion’s functions and explore the possibility organization of the neighborhood leader 
of uniting forces interested in the country system and making spot studies of the use 
life field into an effective movement for war of high school youth in farming operations 
and postwar planning and program build- during 1942 with a view to helping do- 
ing.” The committee: D. E. Lindstrom, termine possible 1943 programs. 

University of Illinois, chairman; Mrs. Mr. Nathan Mendelsohn, formerly assist- 
Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa; Miss ant in rural sodology at Columbia Uni- 
Marjorie Luh, President of the student sec- versity, is now with the Office of Price 
tion of the American Country Life Assoda- Administration and has been working on 
tion, Ohio State University; Rev. George the farm and nonfarm data with respect to 
Nell, representing the Catholic Rural Life consumer income. 

Conference, Effingham, lUinois; Dr. Floyd The American Council on Education has 
Reeves, National Resources Planning published "Working with Rural Youth” 
Board, Washington, D. C. and the University of North Carolina Press 
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has issued “Community Organization and 
Adult Education” both by Professor 
Brunner and both reports of studies of pro- 
grams subsidized by the General Education 
Board. The first deals with the results of 
the rural project of the American Youth 
Commission and the second with the five 
year experiment in community organization 
and county development in Greenville 
County, South Carolina. 

One of the research projects initiated in 
rural sociology at Columbia this year is a 
study of congressional opinion on interna- 
tional affairs and the geographic concepts 
behind these opinions to determine, among 
other things, whether or not rurality is a 
determining influence in congressional vot- 
ing on a dozen international issues some- 
what closely related to the present conflict. 
This study is being done by Mr. J ohn 
Bovingdon who is also doing some assistant 
work in sociology. 

Another minor research project has been 
a preliminary analysis of the educational 
status data available in the 1940 census 
with particular reference to the farm and 
nonfarm population. This study will be con- 
tinued as more data is released. A pre- 
liminary report will be published shortly in 
the Teachers College Record, 

Community Sbevice, Inc.: The Historic 
Peace Churches — the Quakers, the Men- 
nonites, and the Brethren (Dunkers) — ^have 
survived as small minorities partly because 
they have largely been settled as compact 
communities, in rural regions. Of the 
Friends (Quakers) more than half of the 
members are rur^. Of the Brethren, more 
than two thirds of the membership are 
rural, while of the Mennonites, more than 
eighty per cent of the members are rural. 
Among the Mennonites the rural churches 
have larger membership than the urban. 

All three of these churches are becoming 
aware that their very existence depends on 
continuity of the rur^ way of life. Of those 
who go from rural communities to college 
only a very small proportion return to a 
rural environment. In the cities the church 
congregations of these minor denominations 
are too far apart to serve the members. 


and after a generation church loyalties 
largely disappear. 

Under such circumstances the issue of 
how to make rural life adequate and satis- 
fsdng becomes acute to those who feel that 
their denominations have a vital contribu- 
tion to make to American culture. Two con- 
ferences to consider this issue have been 
held recently. The first, on November 11-13, 
was at Bethel College (Mennonite) at 
Newton, Kansas. 

In this area the Mennonites are chiefly of 
Swiss origin. They have become prosperous 
farmers, outstanding as stock breeders and 
grain raisers. They have gradually spread 
over the area, buying the farms of less 
successful neighbors. Their rural churches 
have congregations of several hundred, a 
large proportion being men and boys. Yet 
the problem of drift to the cities is ever 
present. 

The Mennonite social life comes by direct, 
unbroken descent from the pre-feudal, pre- 
empire, primitive democratic society of the 
Swiss valleys. Through the centuries in 
Switzerland, France and Holland, and then 
during the long sojourn in Russia, these 
communities very carefully maintained the 
pre-feudal communal structure of their 
society. Just as the Swiss maintained the 
continuity of democratic communities in 
their secluded valleys, so did the Swiss 
Anabaptists and their descendents, the 
Mennonites, preserve religious and com- 
munity democratic life. That life has many 
cultural values which America can ill 
afford to lose. The aim of the Bethel Col- 
lege conference was to consider ways and 
means for preserving them. 

The second of these conferences was a 
meeting of representatives of the Quakers, 
Brethren and Mennonites at Richmond, 
Indiana, on December 11 and 12, 1942. 
About one hundred representatives of the 
three bodies were present. The principal 
speakers or leaders were Monsignor L. G. 
Ligutti, of the National Catholic Rural 
life Conference, Mr. E. R. Bowen, General 
Secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., Mr. 0. E. Baker, until recently 
population specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Arthur E. Morgan, President 
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of Community Service, Inc., and Homer 
Morris, of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

It was pointed out that whereas a Roman 
Catholic family remains Catholic for about 
two generations after going to a large city, 
and does not become extinct for three or 
four generations, a Protestant family loses 
its church affiliation, and also becomes 
extinct, about a generation sooner after 
moving to the city. The fading of these 
formal afiBliations parallels the fading of 
community ways and standards, and the 
values associated with them. It was pointed 
out that the ablest young people of these 
three denominations go to college, and that 
of these only perhaps ten per cent return to 
rural life. One of the major problems was 
stated to be that of combining progress 
with stability, keeping open the way of free 
inquiry, while holding to those dements of 
the cultural inheritance which give strength 
and vitality to our sodety. 

Toward the close of the conference a 
general committee was formed, consisting 
of three members from each of the denom- 
inations represented. This committee will 
explore for ways to interest young people 
in the possibilities of rural life, and per- 
haps to provide training and counsel. The 
Friends’ section of the committee an- 
nounced that Stanley Hamilton of Quaker 
Hill, Richmond, Indiana, who was primarily 
responsible for calling the conference, 
would be retained by the Friends to devdop 
interest and organization. Dan West, 
Goshen, Indiana, is spokesman for the 
Brethren Church. 

The interests of the Mennonites can be 
learned from Professor Guy Hershberger, 
Goshen College, Gk)shen, Indiana. 

Arthur E. Morgan. 

Cornell University: The Department 
of Rural Sodology has lost several of its 
graduate students who entered the armed 
forces. In June, 1941 James E. White and 
Joseph W. Geddes resigned. The former is 
now a lieutenant in Infantry somewhere 
in the Pacific islands and the latter is a 
Lieutenant in a Bombing Squadron of the 
Army Air Forces. During the past summer 


the following entered the armed forces: 

Lt. W. W. Reeder, now with the Ofiice of 
the Director of Special Service Division, 
War Department, where he is under Dr. 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., at Washington, D. C. 

Corp. Jesse W. Reeder is with the Army 
Air Forces as a weather observer. 

Sgt. Ward W. Bauder is at the Base 
Weather Station, Langley Field, Va. 

Sgt. Max V. Exner, who was an ex- 
tension instructor in music, is now with the 
Signal Corps in Africa. 

Division op Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare: A recent letter from Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, now in Argentina for the 
State Department, advises that he is plan- 
ning to make his final field trip, which is 
to the south tip of the continent and will 
return to this country about April 1. 

A. Lee Coleman, Robert E. Galloway, 
C. R. Draper, Joseph R. Gates, and Gilbert 
Meldrum are all serving with the armed 
forces. 

Walter M. Kollmorgen, until recently 
attached to the Atlanta office, has trans- 
ferred to the War Labor Board of Atlanta. 
Olen Leonard is serving as area leader in 
the Division’s Atlanta office. 

Varden Puller is area leader at Berkeley, 
California. 

Earl H. Bell is now on the Washington 
staff working on postwar planning projects 
and “What’s Ahead in American Agri- 
culture?”. 

Arthur Raper heads up the Division’s 
Rural Life Trends program and has asso- 
ciated with him F, Howard Forsyth, form- 
erly with the Milwaukee office. Dr. Raper’s 
book, “Tenants of the Almighty,” will 
shortly be published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

Lloyd Fisher and Walter Goldschmidt of 
the Berkeley office have been detailed to 
work on the Central Valley Authority 
Project, which is similar to the Columbia 
Basin investigations recently completed. 

Charles P. Loomis, on leave from the 
Division for the past IS months, has re- 
cently returned to duty in the Washington 
office. 

The Division has devdoped a cooperative 
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agreement with Extension Service whereby 
Douglas Ensminger becomes ^‘In Charge, 
Rural Sociological Extension Work,” and 
will devote part of his time to supervising 
that agency’s rural sociology projects in 
the various states. 

University op Illinois: Former grad- 
uate assistants now in the armed seiwices 
are E. G. Mosbacher at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa and E. V. Stadel. Mr. G. V. Ver- 
geront who has been on a fellowship at 
the University of Wisconsin will enter the 
services soon. 

University op Kentucky: Robin M. 
Williams resigned December 1 to begin 
work in the Special Services Section of the 
War Department in Washington, D. C. He 
is associated with Dr. L, S. Cottrell, Jr. 
(Cornell University). 

An inventory of manpower resources in 
Eastern Kentucky is being conducted co- 
operatively with associates in Farm Man- 
agement and Land Economics and in co- 
operation with the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare. 

Data were gathered during the summer 
of 1941 on the urban status of rural mi- 
grants in the city of Lexington, Kentucky. 
This project is the counterpart of the usual 
migration study as conducted in the rural 
community. 

Michigan State College: J. F. Thaden 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
Michigan to an educational study commis- 
sion which was organized to make recom- 
mendations to the new legislature on school 
district reorganization, state aid to schools, 
tuition, and transportation of pupils. A 
bulletin by J. F. Thaden, "Migratory Beet 
Workers in Michigan,” has recently been 
released by State College press. 

University op Minnesota: Vernon 
Davies, research assistant in rural soci- 
ology, has been stationed at the Rantoul, 
Illinois, Air Corps base, since October 1. 
He is taking special training preparatory 
to becoming an instructor as a propeller 
specialist. At the time of his departure his 


project on the development of a sociometric 
instrument for measuring rural com- 
munity morale, was nearing completion and 
he hopes to be able to finish it in the near 
future. Mrs. Margaret McConahy has been 
appointed research assistant in his stead. 

In November, Lowry Nelson gave a 
paper at the University of Chicago on the 
impact of the war on rural communities as 
one of the Walgreen Foundation series. The 
combined series of papers will be published 
as a book by the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Nelson also has a chapter on rural 
resettlement in Development of Collective 
Enterprise under the editorship of Seba 
Eldridge, published by the University of 
Kansas press. 

Afif I. Tannous was given a half-time 
research assignment during the current 
year, and is making a study of the rural 
church in Minnesota, with special refer- 
ence to the effect of the war emergency on 
the church, and the role which it is playing 
in the mobilization of the community effort. 

Mississippi State College: Morton B. 
King, Jr., entered the armed forces Feb- 
ruary Ist. 

University op Missouri: Dr. Harold F. 
Kaufman joined the staff in August, 1942, 
as Instructor. He will have charge of work 
in Community Organization. 

Former members of the Department of 
Rural Sociology now in the armed forces 
include: Marvin Lind, Graduate Asst., now 
Artillery Captain in the Pacific area; 
George Blair, Research Asst., now First 
Lt., Infantry; J. R. Bertrand, now Ensign, 
Submarine Warfare. 

Miss Margaret Bright, B.A., University 
of California, is Research Asst., working 
on social aspects of farm labor. 

Current departmental research projects 
include: the physical status, health and 
medical facilities of the farm population of 
Missouri, the handicrafts of the Missouri 
Ozarks, a historical study of farm laborers 
in Southeast Missouri, and sociological fac- 
tors in soil conservation and land use. 

During January, Dr. C. E. Lively assisted 
in holding three conferences on the general 
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subject of public relations and forest de- 
fense. The conferences were held at Port- 
land, Oregon, Berkeley, California and Los 
Angeles, California, and were held under 
the auspices of the Advisory Council on 
Human Relations of the American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science of 
which Dr. Lively is Secretary. The U. S. 
Forest Service and Pacific Coast social 
scientists cooperated. 

Montana State College: “The North- 
ern Plains in a World of Change” is a 
study outline for adult groups in the Plains 
Region of Canada and the United States. 
Carl F. Kraenzel, Glenn H. Craig and 0. A. 
Parsons, all of Montana State College, are 
co-authors along with several Canadians. 
The publication, issued in preliminary 
form was printed in Canada, and is to be 
reprinted in the United States during the 
coming summer. 

The publication as well as a number of 
regional meetings of various specialists was 
financed by the Humanities Section of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. It is recom- 
mended for distribution by the Northern 
Great Plains Agricultural Advisory Coun- 
cil (Extension Directors) and the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education. 

The Northern Plains is defined as a 
unique physical region because of its semi- 
arid climate, sparsity of population and 
distance from market. The authors sug- 
gest that solutions to the existing problems 
require a regional approach, grounded in 
an attempt to develop a culture or way of 
living that is adapted to the peculiarities 
of the region. The fact that the Northern 
Plains Region cuts across international 
boundary lines, and involves similar prob- 
lems of the people of two nations who tend 
to compete for the same foreign markets 
lends striking emphasis to the need for 
post-war international planning. 

The Northern Plains of the United 
States is intimately concerned with inter- 
national relations, not only in a spatial 
sense (adjacent to Canada), but in a time 
sense sdso. A post-war free-trade policy will 
put Northern Plains Agricultural products 
as the first in line for international trade 


agreements. A post-war tariff policy will 
result in bringing “the Northern Plains 
people to their knees” before the effects are 
felt in most other areas of the continent. 
Hence, the Northern Plains is again on the 
“pioneer belt,” this time the frontier of 
international relations. 

North Carolina State College: Mau- 
rice Rothberg has resigned as research 
assistant and is returning to his home in 
Australia. Just before leaving, he success- 
fully completed preliminary examinations 
for the doctorate degree. 

The General Education Board has made 
a grant of funds to the Department of 
Rural Sociology for a study of local neigh- 
borhood and community leaders in North 
Carolina. Dr. Sanford R. Winston planned 
the project and is to be the project leader. 
Dr. Winston has completed a manuscript 
summarizing the results of his rural lead- 
ership study in Franklin and Johnston 
counties. North Carolina. Mary Elizabeth 
Holloway, Research Assistant, is also work- 
ing on the leadership studies. 

Mr. Francis M. Henderson, Research 
Assistant and Teaching Fellow in rural 
sociology has completed a manuscript en- 
titled “An Estimate of Net Rural-Urban 
Migration in the State and Counties of 
North Carolina from 1930 to 1940.” This 
study brings Hamilton’s rural-urban study 
of 1934 up-to-date and in addition shows 
migration by counties. Migration from 
North Carolina farms during the decade 
1930-40 was found to be only 10 percent 
less than in the decade 1920-30; but the 
rate of migration was 15 percent less. 
Negro migration from North Carolina 
farms in the latter decade was 31 percent 
greater, and the rate of migration 23 per- 
cent greater than in the earlier decade. Mi- 
grants from farms in the latter decade 
left the state in greater numbers and at a 
higher rate than in the previous decade. A 
research paper summarizing the study is 
being prepared. 

Pennsylvania State College: Howard 
Cottam is in charge of the research unit of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
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in New York City. R, W. Kerns is now 
serving: in the Navy. 

Regional Land Tenure Research 
Project: Harold Hoffsommer is on leave 
from Louisiana State University directing 
the three-year Regional Land Tenure Re- 
search Project with headquarters at 103 
Hill Hall, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Merton Oyler, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is Sociologist on the 
regional staff. Others on the staff asso- 
ciated with the sociological phases of the 
study are: Ralph J. Ramsey and Betsy 
Castleberry, both formerly of Louisiana 
State University; Murphy Mears, with a 
Master’s from the University of Arkansas 
and formerly with the Little Rock Public 
Schools; and Melvin S. Brooks, on leave 
from Texas A. & M. College. The project 
covers the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. It is 
financed by substantial grants from the 
General Education Board and Farm Foun- 
dation which, together with the Experi- 
ment Stations cooperating in the five states, 
give the project assets of more than 
$350,000.00. It combines the subject matter 
fields of Rural Sociology, Land, Economics, 
and Farm Management. A description of 
this project written by Harold Hoffsommer 
is to appear in an early issue of Journal of 
Farm Economics. 

University op Wisconsin; A. F. Wile- 
den is serving as chairman of the commit- 
tee administering neighborhood programs 
for the Wisconsin Extension Service. 
George Hill is on leave from the University 
heading up a training section in the Farm 
Security Administration’s program to se- 
cure year-’round farm laborers in the sur- 
plus population areas for the labor-short- 
age areas. A. R. MangTis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is also working on the program, 
an experimental unit of which is being 
carried out on the University Farm at 
Columbus. 

The State College of Washington: 
Dean Paul H. Landis, head of the division 
of rural sociology, is on leave of id>senc6 


with the Office of Agricultural War Re- 
lations, where he is conducting a study of 
the rural manpower problem. 

V Circular No. 1, the first of a new series 
of brief Experiment Station publications 
designed to bring to immediate attention 
the salient results of timely research pro- 
jects, was written by Dr. Carl F. Reuss. 
Entitled “More Manpower for the Produc- 
tion Program,” it stresses the potential 
food production resources available in the 
large body of rurban residents and part- 
time farmers in Washington’s population. 

As Investigation Leader for the Sub- 
problem of General Government, Dr. Reuss 
prepared a report on “A Proposed Pattern 
of General Governmental Services in the 
Columbia Basin,” in which the rural munic- 
ipality was recommended as the basic local 
governmental unit. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Columbia Basin Joint Investiga- 
tion Problem 28, of which Dr. Reuss was 
a member, rejected the rural municipality 
idea as almost impossible of realization be- 
cause of the constitutional and statutory 
changes necessary, but out of the discus- 
sions grew a workable pattern of local 
governmental organization that promises 
to correct the worst of present conditions 
without requiring extensive legislative 
action. 

Station bulletins recently published in- 
clude two by Dean Landis, an analysis of 
“Fifty Years of Population Growth in 
Washington;” and a study of the occupa- 
tional roles of 133,651 graduates of Wash- 
ington High Schools, classes of 1934 
through 1941, under the title, “Six Months 
After Commencement.” A forthcoming 
publication by Dean Landis will deal with 
“The Loss of Rural Manpower to War In- 
dustry Through Migration.” Another bulle- 
tin soon to be published is “Back to the 
Country — ^The Rurban Trend in Washing- 
ton’s Population,” by Dr. Reuss. 

The division of rural sociology has been 
asked by the State Planning Council to 
assist that organization in planning an in- 
tensive Community Resource survey in 
three counties of western Washington. 

Corp. Raymond Hatch, who received his 
master’s degree in rural sociology last 
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summer, is a weather observer at Bae 
Weather Station, Lemoore A.A.F.S., Le- 
moore, California. 


Pacific Sociological Society: No regu- 
lar annual meeting was held last year. The 
following officers were elected by mail 
ballot: President, Glen A. Carlson, Uni- 
versity of the Redlands; Vice Presidents: 
Northern Division, Norman S. Hayner, 
University of Washington; Central Di- 
vision, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, University 
of California; Secretary-treasurer, Calvin 
P. Schmid, University of Washington; 
Members of the Advisory Council, William 
Kirk, Pomono College; Samuel H. Jameson, 
University of Oregon. 

American Sociological Society: The 
following are the officers for 1943: Presi- 
dent, George A. Lundberg, Bennington Col- 


lege; First Vice-President, Kimball Young, 
Queens College; Second Vice-President, 
Samuel A. Stouffer, War Department. 
Conrad Taeuber and Joseph K. Folsom re- 
main as Secretary-Managing Editor, and 
Editor, respectively. 

United States Department op Agri- 
culture: Miss Mary G. Lacy, after 30 
years' service in the Department of Agri- 
culture, has retired from active service. 
Miss Lacy was, for many years and at the 
time of her retirement, Assistant Librarian. 
The bibliographies in a wide variety of sub- 
jects relating to the social and economic 
aspects of rural life which were developed 
under her direction are widely used. 

Dr. Reed H. Bradford, our Book Review 
Editor, has resigned to accept a position 
with Uncle Sam's Army. 


OBITUARY 


EBEN MUMFORD 

It was with a deep sense of loss that the 
students of Dr. Eben Mumford heard of his 
death October 17 of last year at his home 
in East Lansing, Michigan. Not only did 
Dr. Mumford constantly place before his 
graduate seminars the principles of leader- 
ship and democracy in their broadest aspects 
and as applied to all forms of human rela- 
tionships, but he was able to accomplish the 
more difficult feat of applying those prin- 
ciples in which he so firmly believed to the 
conduct of his seminars and to the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Sociology at 
Michigan State College, which he himself 
organized in 1924 and continued to head 
until his retirement in 1936. 

To those who studied under Dr. Mumford 
in his later years his chief interest ap- 
peared to be social theory, a field in which 
his training both in Europe and America 


enabled him to speak with authority. But 
up to the time of his retirement he con- 
tinued to direct research on Michigan com- 
munities. Under his supervision the com- 
munities of the state were delineated with 
the trade center as the basis. In addition 
acting upon his conviction that the high 
school is the most important institution in 
a Michigan rural community he also had 
the state analyzed by areas, the boundaries 
of which were determined by the attendance 
of children in their respective high schools. 

Doubtless, in the future years the con- 
tribution of Dr. Mumford to the field of 
applied social organization based as it was 
in practical experience and a wide knowl- 
edge of theory, will be more and more 
appreciated. Few know rural Michigan as 
he knew it, nor are there many rural soci- 
ologists as well known by the actual dirt 
farmers in their states. In his twelve years 
at Michigan State College, previous to the 
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inception of the Department of Sociology, 
he organized and developed the County Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and many local 
farm bureaus, as well as taking an active 
part in the formation of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, In all these activities he 
had occasion to address many meetings of 
farmers in all parts of the state and had 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
their problems and ways of tanking. Bom 
on a farm he continued to supervise the 
operation of his own Michigan farm during 
many years of his active life. As Head of 


the Department of Sociology he continued 
to pioneer in the organization of the Michi- 
gan Country Life Association, the Michigan 
Collegiate Country Life Association, Minis- 
ter's Short Courses, and the Michigan Con- 
ference of Social Workers. 

Thus passes from the ranks of the Rural 
Sociological Society a man, whose complete 
understanding of and firm belief in the 
theory and practice of democratic leader- 
ship was translated into action, contributing 
immeasurably to the enrichment of rural 
life. 

Nellie H. Loomis. 
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The Impact of The War on Rural Community Life 

State and Local Viewpoint 


By Robert A. Poison* 


ABSTRACT 

The impact of the war on rural community life in the northeastern states 
seems most pronounced in those phases of living sensitive to restrictions on 
transportation. The limited use of the automobile has upset many of the estab- 
lished patterns of association. The usual forms of recreation are not as avail- 
able to farm residents as they once were and organization participation has 
been adjusted to fewer meetings. Juvenile delinquency has increased particu- 
larly in those localities where young people no longer have access to commer- 
cial recreation. The rapid exodus of individuals in the productive ages of the 
population has created a shortage of labor and a curtailment of community 
services. The portion of the population in the dependent ages has materially 
increased. Rural organization adjustments to a war economy and the necessity 
of promoting war programs has placed a heavy load on local leaders. Out of 
this situation has come an increased interest in neighborhood activity and 
organization devices for community coordination of war work. 

RESUMEN 

Los efectos de la ^erra sobre la vida de la sociedad rural en los estados del 
Noreste parecen haber side mds marcados en aquellas actividades que han 
sido afectadas por las restricciones en la transportacion. El uso limitado de 
automdviles ha alterado los medios corrientes de contacto social. Las formas 
conientes de diversion no estan tan facilmente al alcance de la poblacion rural 
como en 4pocas normales y la participacidn en organizaciones sociales se limita 
a un menor mimero de reuniones. La delinquencia juvenil ha aumentado 
especialmente en las localidades donde la juventud no tiene acceso a las diver- 
siones comerciales. El 4xodo de personas en las edades productivas de la 
poblacion ha ocasionado la escacez de trabaj adores y, por consi^ente, la 
reduccidn en los servicios a la comunidad. La parte de la poblacion que es 
dependiente por razdn de edad ha aumentado considerablemente. Los ajustes 
necesarios en la organizacidn rural hacia la economia de la guerra y la 
necesidad de fomentar programas de guerra ha requerido un mayor esfuerzo 
de parte de los lideres locedes. Esta situacidn ha estimulado el interes en las 
actividades del vecindario y en los sistemas de organizacion para coordinar 
el esfuerzo de guerra en la comunidad. 


The prosecution of a modern war 
demands adjustments from all groups 
in our society. Rural communities 
are having to make especially signi- 
ficant changes in their established 
pattern of living. The curtailed use 
of the automobile, necessitated by 
the war, has suddenly plunged these 
communities into certain conditions 
resembling those of the horse and 

♦Cornell Universitv. 


buggy era, and rural people are no 
longer organized to function effect- 
ively under such circumstances. The 
situation is further aggravated by 
migration which decreases the pro- 
portion of the population in the pro- 
ductive ages and increases it in the 
dependent ages. An examination of 
some of these problems faced by 
rural people and the adjustments 
they are making to them will in- 
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dicate the profoundness of the im- 
pact of the war on rural community 
life. 

The Impact of Transportation Re- 
strictions upon Community Life 

Farm people have fewer contacts 
with their community centers since 
tires and gasoline have been rationed 
and there is less attendance at organ- 
ization meetings and social affairs in 
the village. Some increase has oc- 
curred in neighborhood participation, 
but there has been quite a sharp de- 
crease in the number of face-to-face 
contacts outside of the community. 
There has been a modest reappear- 
ance of neighborhood life. Home 
parties and meetings are being sub- 
stituted to a limited degree for com- 
munity-wide recreation and organi- 
zation meetings. The Extension Ser- 
vice Minute Men are responsible for 
initiating some neighborhood activ- 
ities ; others are promoted by 
churches, 4-H Clubs or Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs, while still others are 
spontaneous developments growing 
out of the attempts of rural people 
to adjust themselves to the restricted 
use of the automobile. 

The isolation of rural young peo- 
ple on farms and the curtailment of 
their contacts with other young peo- 
ple for leisure-time activities has con- 
tributed to their uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction with farm life, partic- 
ularly if they are unmarried. A re- 
cent graduate of the two-year course 
in agriculture at the New York State 
College of Agriculture writes: 

With the ban on pleasure 

driving a single farm hand like 


myself has no means of contact 
socially or anything of the kind. 

To young fellows the Army, with 
its fellowship at least, looks far 
better than being stuck on a 
farm where we are more or less 
isolated. 

Many rural organization leaders 
are participating with their neigh- 
bors for the first time in their adult 
lives. To illustrate, here is the es- 
sence of a conversation with an officer 
of a prominent rural organization : 

One of the families near our 
farm organized a party for a 
local boy who was leaving for 
the Army. They couldn’t call in 
their usual friends because of 
gasoline and tire rationing so 
they just called in the folks who 
lived close enough to walk. I was 
surprised at what a good time 
we had together. The/re really 
nice people. They had lived there 
six years and I had never learned 
to know them. 

Many rural individuals belong to spe- 
cial interest groups whose member- 
ship is highly selective according to 
income, education, occupation, and 
social standing of the family. Where 
neighborhood meetings are held 
neighbors with unlike interests, with 
various nationality backgrounds and 
from different social levels of the 
community are thrown together in 
neighborhood activiiies. It is socio- 
logically interesting to observe the 
difficulty some of them have in ad- 
justing to this situation. Many who 
are skillful in special interest organi- 
zations have difficulty in assuming 
the role of leader in the more in- 
formal situation of a neighborhood. 
In fact, the neighborhood leader plan 
of the Extension Service and the 
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block leader plan of the War Coun- 
cils have occasionally failed to func- 
tion because prominent people who 
had been successful in community- 
wide work have proved to be inex- 
perienced and unable to promote 
neighborhood functions. On the other 
hand, many new people have been 
“discovered” as they have come for- 
ward and furnished leadership for 
new crisis situations. 

Attempts at recreating the neigh- 
borhood units bring into relief some 
of the fundamental changes in the 
structure of rural communities since 
the days of horse and buggy trans- 
portation. Proximity of residence no 
longer insures acquaintance or com- 
mon participation. Organization par- 
ticipation has become increasingly 
selective — ^likeminded individuals in a 
community have grouped themselves 
together in congenial aggregations 
for sociability, recreation, religion or 
the protection of economic interests. 
Families who in the past furnished 
neighborhood leadership have in this 
generation largely abandoned such 
responsibilitj’^ in favor of participa- 
tion in a variety of organizations 
usually meeting in the village rather 
than in the neighborhood. A new gen- 
eration has grown up under the in- 
fluence of an automobile-patterned 
community. As a consequence 'when 
neighborhood actmties are at- 
tempted at the present time people 
are socially uncomfortable in one 
another’s homes for they have had 
no previous participation in common. 
It is also true that the population of 
neighborhoods is not as homogeneous 
as previously. Frequently Yankees 


are intermingled with American- 
born Scandanavian or German farm- 
ers, or Polish and Italian farmers or 
occasionally a Jewish family’. This is 
not a congenial combination to bring 
together in the home of some family 
who takes pride in having success- 
fully farmed their land for a hundred 
years. 

There is a very definite tendency 
for the pattern of social stratification 
in a community to carry over into 
the organization of wartime activ- 
ities. Individuals of high status seek 
out war emergency jobs 'with high 
status and expect lower status people 
to take lower status positions. Of- 
ficials who have ignored the existence 
of these prestige classes have inad- 
vertently handicapped war programs. 
An exception to this occurs 'when a 
new crisis situation demands imme- 
diate and effective leadership. In this 
case people tend to respond to the 
indmdual who comes forward and 
successfully handles the problem. 
Leadership of this type in the older 
communities is subject to criticism 
from the established leaders. Com- 
petency is not enough ; in some com- 
munities one must also be socially 
acceptable. 

The restrictions on transportation 
are credited i^dth contributing to an 
increase in juvenile delinquency in 
small villages and neighborhoods lo- 
cated some distance from the usual 
centers of recreation and leisure- 
time activities. Previously young peo- 
ple drove to nearby community cen- 
ters or cities for movies, dances, 
bowling, roller skating, and other 
forms of commercial recreation. No'w 
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they cannot drive to their community 
centers and have no recreation sub- 
stitute in their neigborhoods. In some 
localities families have opened their 
homes for good times, but, for the 
most part, families have not de- 
veloped the leadership skills for this 
type of activity. Consequently, the 
most prevalent condition in farm 
neighborhoods is a complete lack of 
social recreation. In some villages the 
schoolhouses formerly used for eve- 
ning community activities have been 
closed because of the fuel shortage. 
At the same time many leaders of 4-H 
Clubs, Scout troops and Sunday 
School activities have left for the 
armed forces or industrial employ- 
ment. This combination of circum- 
stances plus the stimulation of vio- 
lence by war news has encouraged 
behavior that leads to delinquency. 

In many places there is no demand 
for neighborhood activity, partic- 
ularly among adults. They seem will- 
ing to forego their contacts with 
other people in community meetings 
and confine themselves to their regu- 
lar employment and one or two war 
activities such as Red Cross sewing. 
For information and news they de- 
pend upon the radio and the daily 
newspapers. When the Extension 
Service organized the neighborhood 
leader plan^ in New York State a 
year ago it w^as anticipated that many 
neighborhood leaders would organ- 

^ These Extension Minute Men, or neigh- 
borhood leaders as they are known in other 
states, are the local units of a system de- 
veloped to reach all farm families with war 
information and to obtain the reaction of 
fanners to government pro|:rains for the 
mtitiance of government offidals in promot- 
ing the war program. 


ize locality meetings. This has not 
been the case ; in fact, there has been 
resistance to '‘calling meetings,” 
These neighborhood leaders prefer to 
use the telephone, the mail or door- 
to-door distribution of printed mat- 
ter to get war emergency information 
to the farm families for whom they 
are responsible. This hesistancy to 
call neighborhood meetings is not en- 
tirely due to lack of transportation 
because many neighborhood leaders’ 
homes are within walking distance. 
This reticence seems to be due more 
to what we have previously been dis- 
cussing — ^lack of experience in or- 
ganizing locality activities. There is 
a marked tendency to depend upon a 
secondary type of contact rather than 
a face-to-face contact for handling 
this neighborhood work. 

Rural school boards are having dif- 
ficulty obtaining well-trained teach- 
ers because young women object to 
living in isolated localities. One State 
Teachers College reports that in a 
graduating class of nearly a hundred 
elementary school teachers only six 
are willing to take one-room school 
positions. Many others will not ac- 
cept rural consolidated school jobs if 
they are located in villages off the 
railroad or bus lines. Many also ob- 
ject to the low salaries. There is bet- 
ter pay working on an assembly line 
or in a city school than in the rural 
schoolroom. Consequently the quality 
of teaching in rural communities will 
undoubtedly suffer until rural school 
teaching is more attractive to com- 
petently trained young people and 
until an automobile can again be 
used to break the isolation of a rural 
teaching job. 
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The Impact of Population Movements 
Upon Rural Community Life 

The population exodus from rural 
communities has been extensive and 
rapid. There are very few single 
young people above high school age 
left in the farming areas of the north- 
east. The one major exception to this 
is in those localities near enough war 
industries to permit industrial em- 
ployment while living at home. The 
population composition of communi- 
ties from which there has been ex- 
tensive migration has been markedly 
changed. Such communities now have 
a very large proportion of indi\iduals 
in the dependent-age groups, under 
16 and over 64 years of age. The pro- 
ductive-age groups in the population 
have decreased and are now composed 
largely of established family units 
with dependent children. Residents of 
poor land areas have migrated in 
large numbers if they were not in the 
older age bracket or did not live close 
enough to industrial employment to 
commute to work. In good land areas 
some farmers’ sons have remained to 
participate in farming. For the most 
part this is true only on the better 
farms and where the boy is in part- 
nership with his father or is planning 
to take over the home farm. There 
have been many cases, however, 
where community pressure has 
forced boys into the Army. The local 
girl friends who asked, ‘"Where is 
your uniform?” and the isolation of 
farm life have contributed to the 
exodus. High industrial wages have 
enticed a number of established farm- 
ers to sell their herds and to accept 


industrial jobs for the duration. Some 
of them are continuing to live on their 
farms and to do part-time farming 
with the help of family labor. Many 
of them intend to return to farming 
after the war. 

The elderly and retired people who 
live in small villages are having dif- 
ficulty obtaining the customary odd 
job man to shovel w^alks, bring gro- 
ceries, make gardens and mow lawns. 
The exodus of doctors and nurses fur- 
ther complicates life in these com- 
munities. These things become ser- 
ious in \dllages that formerly had 12 
to 15 per cent of their population 
above 65 years of age and at the pres- 
ent time have probably 15 to 20 per 
cent in that age group. 

The Impact of the War Upon Com- 
munity Activities and 
Organizations 

Rural localities are asked to or- 
ganize almost as great a variety of 
war activities as are cities. The typ- 
ical northeastern village of a thou- 
sand population with its suiTounding 
area of an additional thousand people 
has normally 55 to 75 active organiza- 
tions. To this peacetime set-up the 
war program has added approxi- 
mately 25 emergency activities. Some 
of these are promoted by new organi- 
zations; others have been taken over 
by established groups. This is ob- 
viously a heavy organizational load 
even in the most efficiently organized 
communities. However, most of these 
new programs operate independently 
of one another and separately report 
to the county, state and national 
agencies reponsible for war work. 
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Some of these programs are coordi- 
nated on a county level through the 
county war councils, but not all of 
them. The attempts at coordination 
have been many and varied. Most 
plans for coordination by war coun- 
cils have been organized along polit- 
ical lines and under the supervision 
of village mayors and township 
supervisors. These plans are set up 
for each village, city and township in 
the county. This procedure follows 
the pattern of local government and 
protects the political interests of the 
elected officials. In most cases it has 
little or no relationship to the natural 
social areas. Consequently, within a 
single community there will be sev- 
eral coordination plans — one for the 
village, and one for each township in 
the area. In one extreme case in cen- 
tral New York there are eleven units 
of local government within a single 
community. The organization of war 
programs has very clearly demon- 
strated the fundamental conflict be- 
tween the “local unit of government” 
plan of organization versus the “nat- 
ural community area” plan of or- 
ganization for all types of programs 
that come down to farm people from 
overhead groups and agencies. 

When necessity compels coordina- 
tion the method frequently used is to 
api)oint a coordinator with power 
over the programs to be coordinated. 
It follows essentially the theory of 
straight-line organization, with each 
position subordinate or superordinate 
to the other. Business men and war 
veterans are prone to advocate this 
method. The community council plan 
is an alternative method used in some 


cases and there is a tendency to turn 
to it as local war programs become 
more complicated. Nearly all councils 
are built on the assumption that the 
individuals in the council have equal 
rights and authority. These councils 
are composed not only of individuals 
responsible for various phases of the 
war program but also of officers of 
established agencies and local gov- 
ernmental officiaL'i. It is the hope of 
those promoting councils that they 
will continue after the war as com- 
munity planning agencies. So far, 
there is little to indicate that any 
local emergency organization will be 
continued after the war. 

This article has emphasized those 
impacts of the war upon rural com- 
munities that are negative and re- 
strictive in their effect rather than 
positive. It is not the intention of the 
author to imply that the sole in- 
fluence of the war on rural life is 
negative in nature. It must be ad- 
mitted that the war economy has 
appreciably increased the farmer's 
income and given him an opportunity 
to pay his debts and to save for the 
time he can make improvements in 
his farm plant. The emergency labor 
being recruited to take the place of 
experienced farm help, that has left 
for the armed services and industrial 
emplosnnent, brings new types of peo- 
ple to the rural community. There 
will be city boys and girls, work 
gangs of southern Negroes, and folks 
from the southern mountains. Many 
localities will experience the growing 
pains of assimilating these people 
whose customs are quite different 
from their own. Old timers will clash 
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with newcomers but in doing so they 
will get acquainted with people from 
other parts of the nation. Also there 
will be an opportunity for improved 
village-country relations as mer- 
chants cooperate with farmers by 
closing their businesses to help har- 
vest the crops. The intense interest 
with which communities follow the 
military careers of their boys on the 
fighting fronts all over the world car- 
ries with it an education in geog- 
raphy and international relations, all 
of which will be needed as we face 
post-war problems. Then too, the gov- 
ernment’s use of the neighborhood 
plan to reach all farm families rather 
than a selected few will demonstrate 
an organization technique that has 
possibilities in the post-war period. 
Some of the urbanward migration of 
farm young people cannot be re- 
gretted. During the depression era 
many rural youth who normally 
would have migrated did not do so 
and it was not until war jobs were 
available that they had desirable eco- 


nomic opportunities. It is entirely 
probable that many of them will 
never return to rural communities, 
but will become another contribution 
of the farm home to the urban popu- 
lation. 

To summarize, the impact of the 
war on rural community life in the 
northeastern states seems most pro- 
nounced in those phases of living 
sensitive to restrictions on transpor- 
tation. The limited use of the auto- 
mobile has upset many of the estab- 
lished patterns of association. The 
rapid exodus of young people has cre- 
ated a shortage of farm labor and a 
curtailment of community services. 
The war has thus produced a rural 
situation in which the sociologist 
should be busy testing his theories 
of community organization not only 
because there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to evaluate their validity crit- 
ically, but because there is a patriotic 
obligation to assist in the solution of 
wartime problems. 



Differential Achievement Among Iowa Counties in 
Civilian War Programs* 

By C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan^ 

ABSTRACT 

Effective community performance on civilian war programs contributes 
significantly to success in total war. Interest in these programs, however, has 
been limited by preoccupation with protective services such as air-raid defense 
plans. Even so, Civilian Defense offices are not yet effectively organized in 
all counties, and they exist in few local communities. Scrap iron collection 
and bond sales have been more successful. There was little consistency of 
performance in different programs. Counties with efficient Civilian Defense 
offices were not markedly superior in either bond selling or scrap iron collec- 
tion; and counties with good records on one of these last campaigns were not 
superior on the other one. Comparing the individual factors related to success- 
ful programs, we find that high income levels, strong Farm Bureaus, large 
urban populations, and sizeable German groups were favorable factors. Having 
many men in military service did not motivate counties to excel on the home 
front. Chance elements in local organization and leadership are probably more 
important than the factors studied in determining the success of civilian 
mobilization. 


RESUMEN 

La eficiente ejecucion por la comunidad de los programas civiles de guerra 
contribuye grandemente al exito en la guerra total. Sin embargo, el interes 
en estos programas ha sido li^itado por las preocupaciones en los servicios 
de protecdon, tales como los planes de defensa antiaerea. Aun asi, las Oficinas 
de Defensa Civil no estdn todavia bien organizadas en todos los condados y 
solo existen en muy pocas comunidades locales. La recoleccidn de hierro viejo 
y la venta de bonos han tenido mayor exito. Hubo muy poca consistencia en 
la relizacion de los distintos pro^amas. Los condados con eficientes oficinas 
de Defensa Civil no fueron notablemente superiores en la venta de bonos 6 
en la recolecdon de hierro viejo, aquellos condados que superaron en una de 
estas dos campanas no fueron los mejores en la otra. Al comparer los factores 
individuales relacionadas con los programas que tuvieron 4xito, encontramos 
que los altos niveles de entradas, las fuertes Agendas Agricolas, las grandes 
pobladones urbanas, y los grandes grupos de alemanes fueron los factores que 
ayudaron a los condados a superar en el frente domestico. Ciertos factores 
fortuitos en las organizaciones locales y en los lideratos son probablemente mas 
importantes que los factores estudiados al determinar el exito de la movil- 
izadon civil. 


Total war demands the refocusing 
of both vocational and non-vocational 
civilian activities toward the achieve- 
ment of victory. As states differ in 
their capacity to contribute toward 
war programs, so do the counties 
within a state; wealthy counties can 
buy more bonds and those with a 

* Journal Paper No. J-1103 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Project 
No. 525. 

t Iowa State CoUege, Ames, Iowa. 


youthful population can furnish more 
soldiers. Ability to contribute is a 
basic factor underlying achievement. 
Clearly this is not the sole criterion, 
however. To capacity must be added 
a complex of other conditions; pa- 
triotic zeal, willingness to sacrifice, 
and organizational efiSciency, These 
attributes must be considered along 
with ability in estimating the share 
of the total burden that any particu- 
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lar group will carry, in the absence 
of compulsion. 

There has been a wide variation 
among Iowa counties in their contri- 
butions to specific war programs. We 
have attempted to correlate these dif- 
ferences in performance with certain 
social characteristics of the 99 coun- 
ties. The analysis has had to be 
cursory ; data are meager and only a 
few of the background factors can be 
stated objectively. It was hoped, nev- 
ertheless, that such study could be of 
some assistance in formulating new 
programs and in foretelling the cir- 
cumstances in which standard 
achievement would be difficult to se- 
cure, as well as the areas where re- 
sults would be forthcoming with a 
minimum of outside stimulus or aid. 

Four spheres of civilian participa- 
tion were studied: war bond sales, 
scrap iron collection, civilian defense 
organization, and the activity of 
farmers in educational programs. 
While these do not cover the full 
range of civilian effort, they do rep- 
resent areas of great emphasis,^ A 
number of factors for which county 
data were available were presumed 
to bear upon achievement. The pro- 
portions of the population that were 
urban and rural-farm served as the 
broadest measure of the social struc- 
ture of the county. The representa- 

‘ The materials used are not of equal val- 
idity and do not relate to identical periods. 
They have been accumulated as opportunity 
permitted rather than through a single re- 
search survey. We have included only a few 
numerical results in this paper, since to 
present the data adequately would have re- 
quired considerable space. If there is suffi- 
cient demand for the full results, they can 
be mimeographed. 


tion of foreign, and especially Ger- 
man, stock identified counties with 
ethnic components that might be ex- 
pected to deviate from typical war- 
time attitudes. As measures of eco- 
nomic level we used the county war 
bond quotas; these had been care- 
fully weighted, with stress upon cur- 
rent income. The percentage of the 
farm population belonging to the 
Farm Bureau provided an indication 
of the countj^s organizational level. 
So also did the degree of organiza- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
which was both a measure of war 
achievement and potentially a factor 
in other civilian achievements. The 
degree of personal involvement in the 
military aspect of the war was as- 
sumed to be represented by the ratio 
of men in military service to the total 
population.2 Finally, we have com- 
pared current bond sales with those 
for the third Liberty Loan drive in 
1918 in order to show’ the consistency 
of present civilian achievement with 
that of the last war. 

The Iowa Background 

The social structure of Iowa is 
essentially rural despite its high de- 
gree of urbanization in culture com- 
pared with other agricultural states. 
Within the state, however, the south- 
erh section is neither prosperous nor 
urban, in many ways corresponding 
more to the stereotype of Missouri 
than of Iowa. Organizational activity 
in Iowa is strongly conditioned by the 

^ If voluntary enlistments alone could 
have been secured, these might have been 
used as a measure of achievement rather 
than as a background ^actor. 
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predominance of agriculture. Before 
Pearl Harbor Iowa was isolationist 
and non-interventionist, but this fact 
is of doubtful relevance to the present 
study since the attitudes rested more 
on grounds of national self-contain- 
ment than pacifism. It is improbable 
that war programs have been affected 
by these pre-war attitudes since the 
quick shift to emphasis upon military 
efficiency. 

Civilian participation has received 
a specific definition among lowans, as 
in the nation generally, quite di- 
vergent in many respects from that 
most appropriate to the situation ob- 
jectively regarded. ‘Tood For Free- 
dom” is undeniably Iowa’s first task. 
But when extra-vocational activities 
are considered, a primary conception 
of the civilian’s role has been pro- 
tection from attack. This mood, in 
large measure encouraged by the 
state OCD administration, has fo- 
cused attention upon the dramatic.^ 
Community service projects have en- 
listed little interest. It is undeniable 
that sale of war bonds and collection 
of scrap iron are important to citi- 
zens, but they hardly comprise a war 
program. With Iowa’s protected po- 
sition and relative lack of military 
objectives, the prevailing narrow and 
dramatic conception of public service 
is discordant. 

Civilian Defense 

Since county and local civilian de- 
fense offices are by design integrat- 

*A systematic analysis of the kind of 
civilian participation, other than occupa- 
tional, suited to modem warfare may be 
found in Hart, Anderson, Ryan, and Stacy, 
‘'We Can’t All Shoot, But . . . NoMotuU 
Mumeipai Review, (June, 1942). 


ing agencies for civilian war work, 
their degree of organization should 
be related to county war achieve- 
ment. Rapid and efficient establish- 
ment of this agency should reflect not 
only achievement as such but also 
provide a substantial basis for other 
varieties of service. 

Iowa has been slow to organize its 
civilian defense machinery, and at the 
present time effectiveness in con- 
structive programs is low. The pro- 
tective services have been strongly 
emphasized, but it is doubtful if 
Iowa’s performance is distinctive 
compared to other states — except 
around the capital city. 

A study conducted last summer^ 
revealed that every county had a 
civilian defense office, but that less 
than one-fourth of the councils held 
regular meetings. In more than a 
third of the counties there were no 
community defense councils. Less 
than a third had made plans for the 
establishment of a Citizens’ Service 
Corps, and the average county had 
about one-half of the recommended 
committees functioning. Approxi- 
mately half the counties had opened 
volunteer offices, but only about half 
of these had utilized volunteers for 
any program. 

On the protective side organization 
was a little stronger, but here also 
the average county was prepared for 

*This study was conducted by Margaret 
Wamken Ryan and Bryce Ryan for the 
Iowa League of Women Voters. For a more 
complete statement of the findings, see the 
Iowa Farm Economist, October, 1942, edi- 
torial page. The counties returning ques- 
tionnaires are distributed quite similarly to 
all counties for the various factors used in 
the present analysis. 
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only five of the 16 recommended pro- 
tective functions. It should be recog- 
nized that many of these branches 
were quite unnecessary in many Iowa 
counties. This condition did little to 
retard the determination of the state 
office to mobilize lowans, farmers and 
urbanites alike, to the immediate 
threats of air attack and sabotage. 
^Vhile it would be pointless to dispute 
the desirability of establishing a 
skeleton of protective services, one 
must remark the inability of state or 
local leaders to perceive the broader 
and more immediate threats to local 
welfare. 

A rating scale was devised to 
evaluate the status of civilian defense 
in the counties in June, 1942."^ There 
were several factors which were asso- 
ciated in moderate degree with ade- 
quacy of civilian defense organiza- 
tion. Superior OCD offices were more 
likely to be found in the urban coun- 
ties and to be distinctly lacking in 
those counties with the largest part 
of their people living on farms. The 
wealthier counties were better or- 
ganized ; few counties below the 
median on income had good OCD 
offices. 

Counties with large foreign groups 
showed up slightly poorer; propor- 
tion of German stock, however, was 
uncorrelated. Contribution of soldiers 
and sailors was reflected only weakly 
in OCD efficiency; only at the top ex- 
treme was there any association. 

^The ratings were based on these items: 
Eegnlarity of meetings, number of recom- 
mended committees formed, representation 
of outside civic organizations on tiie council, 
organization of the Service Corps, estab- 
lishment and use of a volunteer office, or- 
ganization of community defense councils. 


Counties that had large Farm Bu- 
reau memberships were distinctly 
better organized for civilian defense 
also. This result is congruent with 
the influence of wealth and urban 
concentration. 

Bond Sales 

Where the inadequacy of coordi- 
nated community organization may 
have retarded special drives, autono- 
mous committees have carried on. In 
the first half of 1942 lowans had pur- 
chased 43 per cent of their annual 
bond quotas, as compared with 35 
per cent for the nation. This result 
was attained despite the fact that up 
to the first of September, systematic 
pledge campaigns had been completed 
in less than a third of the counties. 
Half of the counties had reached their 
quotas by the end of the year.® 

Several factors were related to 
bond selling achievement, measured 
by the ratios of sales to quotas. The 
wealthier coimties were conspicuous- 
ly more successful, and the urban 
ones exceeded the rural by a small 
margin. Again, Farm Bureau mem- 
bership was an important factor. Of 
considerable interest is the fact that 
localities with large proportions of 
German people made a better record 
than other counties. A similar rela- 
tionship, though less marked, held 
for foreign stock generally. The 
presence of sons and brothers in mili- 
tary service does not appear to have 
motivated larger bond purchases. 

*For additional informatioxi on the bond 
sales in Iowa, and particularly for a de- 
scription of local organization programs 
that were outstanding, ee Edward D. Allen, 
“War Bond Campaigns” (Mimeo), Depart- 
ment of Economics, Iowa State College. 
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While none of these relationships 
is unreasonable, we know that weal- 
thier counties tend to have more per- 
sons of German descent and also more 
active Farm Bureaus. In order to con- 
trol this influence of financial status, 
the counties were divided into two 
groups, those below and above the 
median on bond quotas (wealth and 
income) . It was then quite clear that 
counties with strong German ele- 
ments bought more bonds, whatever 
their level of economic well-being. 
Poorer counties with more than aver- 
age percentages of Germans equaled 
the rich ones with fewer Germans. 
The influence of German descent was 
greater, however, among the poor 
counties than among the wealthier. 

Nor is the attainment of strong 
Farm Bureau counties solely a re- 
flection of economic superiority. At 
each economic level the counties with 
large memberships did better than 
others ; and, like the influence of Ger- 
man descent, this was more marked 
among the poorer counties. 

Scrap Iron Collection 

WTiile no quotas were set for scrap 
collecting, the range of accumulation 
is worth noting. Four counties 
gathered less than 100 pounds per 
capita; 28, 100-199 pounds; 30, 200- 
299 pounds; and 36 counties brought 
in more than 300 pounds per resident 
—one county in fact obtaining over 
800 pounds. The newspapers made 
the campaign their own, with result- 
ing wide attention and coverage 
throughout the state. A survey of a 
state-wide sample of farmers in Oc- 
tober found that three-fourths of 
them had been solicited, with prac- 


tically no differences between various 
parts of the state. 

In this field of civilian endeavor we 
observe much the same associations 
as for bond sales, although income 
was less important. Since counties 
with much farm machinery in a state 
like Iowa might be expected to have 
more obsolete machinery, value of 
machinery per farm was included 
among the factors. Our expectation 
was not confirmed ; counties with 
more machinery turned up very little 
more scrap, and the more rural coun- 
ties made a slightly poorer showing 
than the urban. 

The German and the foreign coun- 
ties again excel. Farm Bureau mem- 
bership in this instance was of negli- 
gible importance. Recruitment to the 
armed services is but slightly associ- 
ated with scrap collection. 

When economic status is held con- 
stant, German stock and Farm Bu- 
reau membership reveal some favor- 
able influence upon this campaign. 
There was some carryover of farm 
organizational experience into war 
drives, especially in the poorer coun- 
ties. It is surprising, however, that 
this experience did not bulk larger 
on the specific campaign where house 
to house neighborhood contacts would 
be expected to play an important role. 

Organizing for War Production 

One important measure of civilian 
mobilization in any agricultural state 
is the extent to which farmers are 
tied into organized activities to stimu- 
late food production.'^ 


^Our data come from the Iowa Wartime 
Farm Survey for October. The sample is 
smaU but its general reliability has been 
established. 
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Few farmers attended meetings on 
production problems during the sum- 
mer season, and the majority had at- 
tended no war meetings of any kind. 
Only bond meetings drew as many 
as a third of the farmers; anti- 
inflation discussions, an eighth. Ex- 
planations of how to increase produc- 
tion attracted 14 per cent, human nu- 
trition 9 per cent, animal diseases 7 
per cent. Even fewer farmers report- 
ed attending meetings dealing with 
Are prevention, credit, or labor. There 
is no way of knowing how many 
meetings were held in the state, but 
the sketchy picture summarized here 
does not indicate a high level of edu- 
cational activity through this me- 
dium, at least during summer months. 

The Survey sample is not designed 
to permit comparisons among coun- 
ties, but only by type-of-farming 
area. Differences among these sec- 
tions in attendance at one or more 
educational meetings ranged from a 
third to a half. Attendance in part 
reflected the varying importance of 
different problems to different parts 
of the state, though the northeast 
dairy farmers were most interested 
in a variety of topics. Tenure class 
differences were slight, but large 
operators more frequently attended 
meetings. 

As another measure of the extent 
of mobilization toward increased pro- 
duction, we made limited inquiry into 
the effectiveness of certain aspects of 
the Extension Service program. Edu- 
cational Cooperators have been se- 
lected throughout the state to fa- 
miliarize their neighbors with pro- 


duction goals, methods of producing 
more food, and to distribute educa- 
tional material as it is published by 
the Extension Service. In the October 
Survey farmers were asked if they 
knew the name of their cooperator. 
Only a fifth knew their neighbor in 
his capacity as local cooperator. This 
proportion did not vary with tenure, 
but large operators were more likely 
to report afcmatively. 

These approximate measures do 
not imply that war production infor- 
mation is failing to reach the ma- 
jority of farmers. As one index of the 
less personal aspects of farmer mobi- 
lization we obtained reports on the 
distribution of four educational leaf- 
lets distributed through the Educa- 
tional Cooperator system between 
February and May, 1942. Two-fifths 
of the farmers reported receiving the 
first and 54 per cent the last of these 
pamphlets. It is impossible to evalu- 
ate the effect of faulty memory upon 
these reports, but it seems reasonable 
to conclude that there has been some 
increase in the scope of this educa- 
tional program with the passing of 
time.® No over-all evaluation of the 
success of educational programs in 
this sphere can be completed with 
these scattered data. It is evident, 
however, that full and intense cover- 
age of all farmers is still a consider- 
able distance from achievement. 

Consistency In Achievement 

Two measures of consistency have 
been utilized here: sustained level of 
performance over time, and achieve- 

* A more complete n port of this investi- 
gation is given in “Pamphlets on Parade,” 
Iowa Farm Economist, (January, 1943), 23. 
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ment in different types of civilian 
program. On the lirst point our in- 
formation is limited to two state- 
ments. Counties that sold many bonds 
in the first part of 1942 also sold 
more than the average amount dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 
Second, the counties that ranked high 
in per capita scrap iron collections in 
the first half of the campaign re- 
tained their positions at the end of 
the drive by continuing to bring in 
large amounts. It would appear, 
therefore, that the well organized 
counties were also the promptly or- 
ganized counties, at least in any one 
sphere of participation. 

When we consider the consistency 
among programs, it is logical to use 
the rapid development of effective 
Civilian Defense Offices as not only 
a direct measure of mobilization but 
also as an indication of the presence 
of an organizational framework to be 
used in various kinds of war activity. 
Our data do not reveal the stronger 
OCD counties to be superior in other 
programs, however. There is a slight 
positive association between the 
score on OCD and bond sales, but 
none with scrap collection. The better 
organized counties, with respect to 
the OCD, brought in 20 pounds less 
scrap than the more poorly organized 
ones; on bonds, the better organized 
counties obtained only 10 per cent 
more of their quota. Nor does organi- 
zation for civilian defense produce a 
running start on other programs. 
Should we conclude that the emphasis 
on drama in OCD is a handicap, or 
that civilian defense is mainly a paper 
organization? 


Somewhat more astonishing is the 
lack of relationship between success 
in selling bonds and in collecting 
scrap. It has been shown earlier that 
success in each of these programs is 
associated with the same factors. The 
lack of correlation between the two 
programs indicates, therefore, that 
particular counties — ^but counties of 
the same general type — excelled on 
one or the other but not on both of 
these campaigns. This indicates that 
no general organizational framework 
lay behind a successful achievement 
and that success in one drive has no 
general prognostic value for success 
in another drive. 

One measure of historical consis- 
tency is obtained by comparing bond 
sales (in ratio to quota) in 1942 and 
1918. It is impossible to validate the 
1918 quotas today, but they were by 
intent carefully devised. We find a 
clear negative relationship ; the more 
successful counties last time did less 
well this time. While the question 
does not deserve intensive analysis, 
we may hazard two explanations for 
the discordance. In World War I it 
was only by dint of great effort that 
many farmers were persuaded to look 
upon bonds as a good investment. 
“Urbanization” since 1918 has no 
doubt weakened this resistance, as 
has the experience of being paid off 
on their earlier purchases. In 1918 
the bond program was unpopular 
among many persons of German 
descent, while in 1942 those of Ger- 
man descent are excelling other 
groups. There is an additional im- 
ponderable of local leadership and 
initiative, which appears to be in con- 
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siderable measure “historical acci- 
dent.” Certainly, the “community 
success” pattern appears to be 
transitory. 

Conclusions 

None of the background factors in- 
fluencing civilian mobilization has 
predictive value for individual coun- 
ties. A few factors, however, were 
moderately associated with effective 
performance. 

The more successful counties had 
a higher financial status, stronger 
Farm Bureaus, larger urban popula- 
tions, and prominent German com- 
ponents. Identification with the war 
through men in service had little re- 
lationship with civilian effort. 

Success in one drive, however, 
offers no basis for expecting distinc- 
tion in another campaign. From the 
associations reported we can conclude 
that certain types of counties — ^urban, 
Geman, wealthy— may be expected 
to exceed other types by a moderate 
amount. But it is not the same coun- 
ties that are in the lead each time. 
Even sorting out the counties that 
are high on income, German popula- 
tion, and Farm Bureau membership 
combined shows no marked contrast 
with the counties low on all three of 
these factors. Certain common con- 
ditions therefore underlie energetic 
mobilization, but communities have 
not spread their “driving power” into 
all programs. 


Surprisingly enough, the develop- 
ment of the OCD had little bearing 
upon success in communitj’ war cam- 
paigns. As an organizational factor 
the Farm Bureau apparently was 
more important ; perhaps unidentified 
conditions explain both large Farm 
Bureau membership and success in 
mobilization for w'ar. 

Most of the relationships obtained 
were of moderate degree. We seem 
to have identified receptive conditions 
more than factors of achievement; 
for example, income level carries with 
it innumerable factors. More definite 
inferences are justified with respect 
to the effect of German residents. 
These citizens can view the war in 
more personal light, regarding the 
Nazis perhaps as a smirch on their 
ethnic honor. Doubtless the memory 
of persecutions in 1918 have inspired 
a determination to give no grounds 
for the cry of “pro-German” today. 

Undoubtedly the “chance” elements 
in local leadership bulk large in these 
civilian war programs. Consequently 
it may well be that the availability of 
local leadership has tended to out- 
w'eigh many characteristics which 
might otherwise be relevant to 
achievement. Persisting levels of 
community organization for action 
have not been revealed, however, by 
this analysis, although these may 
appear as events continue. 
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Effects of War on The Social and Economic Status of 

Farm Laborers 


By Paul S. Taylor"^ 


ABSTRACT 

War, drawing off the glut of farm laborers, has produced higher wage rates 
and incomes. The more casual the eniplojTuent, the greater have been the 
gains, since employment is fuller. This suggests what thorough labor decas- 
ualization might accomplish. Under farm bloc pressure the government pro- 
gram now veers towards immobilization instead of decasualization. This means 
less efficient use of domestic manpower and loss of opportunity to elevate de- 
pressed rural standards, a major problem of the thirties. “Social objectives” 
and wartime efficiency are not opposed here; they go hand in hand. Heavier 
importations of foreign labor are in prospect, mainly from Mexico. Protective 
laws for agricultural workers, who have been “frozen” by deferment from 
military service, seem unlikely. Newly-perfected labor-displacing machines 
such as sugar beet and cotton harvesters are not coming into general use now 
when employment is available, but may be expected at war’s end. 

RESUMEN 

La ^erra, al eliminar la superabundancia de trabaj adores agricolas, ha 
producido un aumento en los jomales y en los ingresos. Cuanto mds casual 
(transitorio) es el empleo, mayores han sido las ganancias, ya que el empleo 
es mas complete. Esto es una indicacion de lo que podria lograr una sola 
reserva mdvil de trabajadores. Bajo la presion del sector agricola el programs 
del ^obiemo ahora se inclina hacia la inmovilizacion mds bien que hacia la 
movilizacidn. Esto significa menos efidencia en el uso de los trabajadores 
agricolas de la nacidn y la pdrdida de una oportunidad para elevar las bajas 
normas de la vida rursd, un problema de ^an importancia durante la ddcada 
pasada. Los “objetivos sociales” y la eiiciencia requerida por la guerra no 
estan opuestos en este caso; marchan de acuerdo. Se esperan mayores im- 
portadones de trabajadores extranjeros, principalmente de Mexico. No parece 
probable que se aprueben leyes protegiendo a los trabajadores agricolas que 
han sido “congelados” al ser diferidos del servicio militar, El uso de maquinaria 
de reciente perfeccionamiento para reemplazar a los trabajadores, como por 
ejemplo segadoras de remolacha y algodon, no se generaliza en la actualidad 
pero es de esperarse al terminar la guerra. 


The war is producing a startling 
contraction of the supply of farm 
laborers. Last October, according to 
the USDA Farm Labor Report, the 
supply stood at only 54 per cent of 
that obtainable in the base period 
1935-39. Since, nevertheless, we har- 
vested banner crops last year, it 
seems plainer now than ever that in 
the past our farm labor market has 
been super-saturated.^ Curiously, al- 

* Professor of Economics, University of 
California. 


though the index of labor supply fell 
from 70 to 54 in the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1942, or nearly 23 per cent, the 

^The index of farm labor supply and 
demand reported currently leaves a good 
deal to be desired. It has been subjected to 
much criticism, vide Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee^ Hearings pages 17305 and 
19548; Varden Puller, A year on the farm 
labor front. Land Policy Review^ Pall 1942, 
p. 14; and J. D. Black, Amcultural wa^e 
relationships, Review of Economic Stahs- 
tics, Pebruary and May, 1936, page 6. A 
revised base, and an explanation appear in 
Farm Labor Report, October 16, 1942; these 
still leave the meaning and usefulness of 
the indexes in some doubt. 
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total volume of farm employment on 
October 1, 1942, was virtually the 
same as the year preceding. How, 
then, can we speak of any contraction 
of the supply, which commonly goes 
by the name ‘‘shortage”? How was 
the number employed maintained 
despite sharp contraction of the regu- 
lar Stippb"? The answer is that it 
was accomplished mainly in two 
ways: (1) a very small net increase 
of unpaid workers from the families 
of farm operators; and (2) a large 
substitution of inexperienced or 
“volunteer” workers for regular farm 
wage workers. There are not so many 
laborers now who are standing by, 
waiting for jobs ; there are more un- 
paid family workers, with probably a 
larger number and proportion than 
before drawn from those below and 
above military age; there are more 
volunteers among the wage workers. 
IVhile the total number at work dur- 
ing the harvest of 1942 was very 
little diiferent from the number dur- 
ing the harvest of 1941, the composi- 
tion of the labor force has changed, 
and many who are part of it are more 
fully employed. This is the nature of 
the “farm labor shortage” which war 
has produced. 

Under our economy — ^without in- 
tervention of wage or price controls — 
contraction of the supply places the 
suppliers in a more favorable posi- 
tion, just as increase of supply rela- 
tive to demand depresses their posi- 
tion. So far as wages and income of 
farm laborers are concerned this im- 
provement unquestionably is substan- 
tial. Cost of living, which advanced 
8.9 per cent in large cities from Oc- 


tober 1941 to October 1942, probably 
advanced less in small towns and 
rural areas. In any case it was far 
more than offset by the advance in 
farm wage rates of 33 per cent from 
October 1941 to October 1942. Fur- 
thermore, the wage rate gains of 1942 
were added to substantial gains dur- 
ing the period 1939-1941, although 
these need to be seen in long perspec- 
tive. As Witt Bowden states in the 
Monthly Labor Review for Decem- 
ber 1942: “The general increase in 
farm wages from 1939 to 1942 was 
exceptionally large and the increases 
in most of the States were larger 
than the rise in hourly earnings in 
other major employments . . . but 
the actual levels of farm wages were 
exceptionally low, as indicated above, 
even after these increases. In addi- 
tion there had been lags in farm 
wages before 1939.” The average in- 
come of hired farm workers, which 
stood at 50 per cent of the average 
income of factory workers in 1909, 
Bow’den points out, had fallen to 32.8 
per cent in 1939 and 31.8 per cent in 
1940. 

Those farm workers whose em- 
ployment ordinarily is irregular have 
been twice gainers from the wartime 
contraction of labor supply. They are 
benefitting not only from the advance 
in wage rates but also from the in- 
creased employment which lack of 
competitors makes available to them. 
These benefits can be much more im- 
portant than generally is realized, A 
recent study of the change in earn- 
ings between 1940 and 1942, of mi- 
gratory families in camps operated 
by the Farm Security Administra- 
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tion in Arizona and California, shows 
a gain in employment of 2.7 times, 
in average daily earnings of 1.9 
times, and in average weekly earn- 
ings of 5.1 times! The more casual 
the prior employment, naturally the 
greater the benefit. 

The farm labor market has ex- 
perienced a series of interventions 
that affect the status of the workers ; 
like most other sectors of the economy 
this market has not been left to it- 
self. One of the first of these inter- 
ventions was a drive to enlist the 
aid of volunteers, using not wages, 
but patriotism and fear of food 
shortage, as the bases of appeal. On 
the West coast and in some other 
parts of the country labor from this 
source attained substantial propor- 
tions. A second intervention is the 
drive to import laborers from abroad, 
mainly from Mexico, A third is the 
“freezing” of essential farm labor. 
Let us examine these three, one at a 
time. 

Volunteer wage workers have come 
principally from towns and cities to 
serve as seasonal workers. School 
children and older persons not avail- 
able for military service, who are 
largely unaccustomed to farm work, 
have been very numerous in the Far 
West, and in the aggregate effective. 
In New York about 40,000 high 
school boys and girls were moved out 
of cities and villages to work on 
farms. According to the State Direc- 
tor of the Extension Service, “they 
needed a little training in the begin- 
ning by the farmer, but by and large 
I think the program was quite suc- 
cessful.” These efforts, at least in 


New York and on the West coast, are 
to be expanded greatly in 1943. 

Despite the naturally retarding in- 
fluence on wage rate increases of 
these additions to the labor supply 
on the appeal of patriotism, not 
wages, they are of course amply jus- 
tified in the national emergency. As 
an offset, it seems probable that regu- 
lar farm laborers will receive some 
indirect benefits from the present 
infiux of volunteers. To enable the 
volunteers to get to work at the right 
time and place it has been necessary 
for farm employers to improve their 
facilities for transporting workers 
to and from town, and renewed at- 
tention has been drawn to the im- 
portance of adequate housing. Un- 
questionably the working conditions 
of laborers in industrialized agricul- 
ture are scrutinized more closely 
when city folk and their children are 
asked to accept them. 

In the last war restrictions on 
immigration of Mexican laborers 
were relaxed to admit them virtually 
without supervision beyond that of 
employers and their agents who went 
to recruit them at the border ports 
of entry. In this war the entire im- 
portation is conducted directly by the 
federal government from the recruit- 
ing offices in Mexico to the return of 
the laborers at the end of their period 
of work in the United States. The 
importation was arranged between 
the United States and Mexican gov- 
ernments with an agreement on 
these terms: Protection of Mexican 
laborers against race discrimination ; 
guarantees of transportation costs 
and repatriation; prohibition of use 
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of Mexicans to displace other work- 
ers or to reduce established wage 
rates; pajment of prevailing wages 
and in no case less than 30 cents an 
hour ; guarantees of employment 
equal to 75 per cent of the period 
(exclusive of Sundays) for which 
they have been contracted ; assurance 
of the right to organize, but only 
with other W'orkers transported from 
Mexico ; prohibition of strikes or 
work stoppages, and settlement of 
disputes through government media- 
tion. Originally, organizations of 
growers requesting the aid of im- 
ported workers were expected to as- 
sume financial responsibility for the 
guarantees; this has been modified 
under pressure from agricultural 
employers in a way to leave the gov- 
ernment virtually alone as guarantor. 

By the end of 1942 about 6,300 
Mexicans had been imported under 
this plan, four hundred to Arizona 
and the balance into California. The 
principal initial employment was to 
harvest sugar beets, but with that 
operation completed, the laborers are 
transferred to other agricultural 
work. As this article goes to press 
in Maj’' 1943 the number in process 
of importation is rising rapidly. 

The Farm Security Administration 
has had authority to transport farm 
workers within the United States, 
and has exercised it — ^with contrac- 
tual protection to the laborers trans- 
ported, including the guarantee of 
75 per cent employment— by moving 
a total of about 8,000 people prior to 
February 18, 1943. Some 1,500 cotton 
pickers were transported from the 
Missouri bootheel and western Ten- 


nessee to California and Arizona. 
About 2,000 people were transported 
to Florida from New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Alabama. 
From Virginia, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky about 800 people were 
transported to New York. These, and 
other movements of domestic work- 
ers and their families by Farm Se- 
curity Administration, totalled about 
7,800 people by the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1943. A forecast by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of domestic sea- 
sonal workers to be transported dur- 
ing the remainder of 1943 totalled 

125.000 for the Atlantic seaboard, 

55.000 for the Mississippi Valley and 
Great Lakes states, and 170,000 for 
the Pacific and Great Plains states, a 
total of 350,000 seasonal workers. In 
addition to these seasonal workers, 
the transportation of 42,000 year- 
round workers was planned by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

How the transportation of domes- 
tic workers will affect the status of 
farm laborers remains to be seen. 
Shifting the cost of transportation to 
the government naturally will benefit 
those workers who usually pay their 
own — or their employers in so far as 
they have paid — ^in the number that 
the government actually does assume 
this responsibility. Other effects de- 
pend largely on the volume of move- 
ment, the skill in recruiting, and the 
conditions established to govern the 
movement. A substantial movement 
from sub-standard areas, and skillful 
dovetailing of jobs could substantially 
increase laborers’ income as well as 
the national efficiency of labor utili- 
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zation. Under suitable safeguards 
more satisfactory housing conditions 
could be assured. Under what condi- 
tions and safeguards this program is 
to be carried out is one of the bitter- 
est issues now before Congress. 

At first the government insisted 
that employers to be supplied with 
domestic laborers at public expense 
should subscribe, as a condition of 
receiving this aid, to guarantees of 
employment, housing, etc., similar to 
those given for workers imported 
from Mexico. Naturally this use of 
the leverage which control, of trans- 
portation provides has been variously 
received. The Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, on the one hand, cir- 
culated petitions requesting the 
President to bring farm labor rates 
for all domestic workers up to the 
30 cents per hour minimum agreed 
to for transported workers. Farm 
bloc leaders, on the other hand, have 
bitterly resisted. As a result con- 
tracts are no longer exacted of em- 
ployers receiving laborers, and the 
Cannon Appropriations Committee of 
the House inserted a provision in 
the farm labor appropriations bill, 
that now has become law, forbidding 
the Secretary of Agriculture **di- 
rectly or indirectly to fix, regulate, 
or impose minimum wages or hous- 
ing standards, to regulate hours of 
work, or to impose or enforce collec- 
tive bargaining requirements or 
union membership with respect to 
any agricultural labor” exempted 
from the Fair Labor Standards or 
National Labor Relations Acts. 

The grossly unequal distribution of 
workers relative to land resources 


and income, and the low levels of liv- 
ing and inefBcient use of our agricul- 
tural manpower that accompany it, 
are too well known to rural sociolo- 
gists to require restatement here. For 
years an appropriate redistribution 
of farm population within the coun- 
try has been accepted by most stu- 
dents as a social objective imperative 
to prevent national deterioration. The 
necessity for national wartime effici- 
ency points clearly in the same direc- 
tion. Unfortunately this seems to be 
not very generally understood and 
accepted. Every effort of agricultural 
employers at the present time ap- 
pears to be directed toward holding 
local labor supplies in place, toward 
checking their movement about the 
country as needed. 

The Cannon Committee, at the in- 
stance of the farm bloc, wrote into 
the law that “Before any transporta- 
tion out of a county or State is 
effected, clearance should be had with 
the appropriate county and State au- 
thorities so that local and State needs 
will not be jeopardized by an exodus 
which cannot be returned in time to 
meet the local or State crop require- 
ments.” Experience with the reluc- 
tance and dow-nright opposition of 
State Emplojunent Services to co- 
operation with the United States Em- 
ployment Services in recruiting 
laborers for needs outside their own 
state boundaries, makes clear that 
adoption of this recommendation is 
likely to result in 8,000 separate 
county labor reservoirs. This violates 
the first principle of efficient labor 
utilization in a market of fluctuating 
demand, viz., to decasualize employ- 
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ment by setting up a single, and 
therefore smaller, labor reservoir. 

Under the recent Tydings Amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act, 
every registrant found by a local 
board to be necessary to the war 
effort shall be deferred from military 
service ; if he leaves that occupation, 
local boards are instructed — unless 
they determine that change of occu- 
pation is in the best interest of the 
war effort — ^to reclassify him in a 
class immediately available for mili- 
tary service. This has been called 
"‘freezing” farm labor, a term to 
which Governor McNutt objects that 
"‘It*s not a freeze, but it is simply di- 
recting attention to the fact that . . . 
we must have food, not only to feed 
men at the front, but to feed our 
own people and to keep our commit- 
ments under lend lease.” Before 
""freezing” agricultural labor in 
Great Britain the wide gap between 
farm and industrial wages was closed 
by raising farm wages. 

Without questioning the necessity 
for protecting essential labor sup- 
plies, it cannot be ignored that calling 
men into military service if they 
leave their occupation does affect 
their status. Senator LaFollette 
called sharp attention to special dis- 
advantages in this compulsion which 
arise from the fact that, at the in- 
stance of agricultural employers, 
farm laborers have been consistently 
denied those protections which legis- 
lation has thrown around other wage 
earners. ""It is no coincidence,” said 
the Senator in October, ‘"that when 
manpower came into demand because 
of our all-out war effort the agricul- 


tural wage laborer, particularly the 
migratory part-time worker, who de- 
pended on industrialized or commer- 
cialized agriculture, sought to escape 
from his bondage of poverty and 
misery to the armed services and the 
urban factory. As a result there is 
no reliable agricultural labor supply. 

. . . Passing any discussion of the 
desirability or necessity ... it is 
quite clear that a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any wartime handling of 
farm labor is to give that labor the 
dignity, standards and rights accord- 
ed to other job occupations under our 
laws. "Job-freezing* for agricultural 
labor under present standards would 
only be self-defeating and a source 
of shame. . . . Indeed, in many low- 
wage sections it would approach "in- 
voluntary servitude,* if not achieve 
it. No solution to this farm labor 
problem that does not apply the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to men 
on our fields and farms will be effec- 
tive.** Senators LaFollette and 
Thomas then introduced bills to ex- 
tend protection of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and the Social Security Act 
to agricultural workers on large, in- 
dustrialized farms. 

The President of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers* Federation 
is fearful that “freezing** farm 
labor will bring in its train the very 
measures that Senators LaFollette 
and Thomas demand. "‘Let*s be fore- 
warned,** he said early in December, 
“that the drafting of manpower to 
be sent wherever needed will bring 
to the farmers* door the provisions 
of the Wagner Act and the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act/’ The Cannon 
Committee in the same spirit has re- 
jected even the more limited protec- 
tions of farm laborers transported at 
public expense, on the charge that 
these “would result in the develop- 
ment of a critical situation between 
farm employers and farm labor 
which would not harmoniously pro- 
mote the ends sought for food pro- 
duction.” 

The most recent measures threaten 
to call into the military service men 
who remain in non-essential occupa- 
tions, but provide for draft deferment 
to those who shift into agriculture or 
other essential work. This use of the 
military service of our country for 
occupational pressure rather than as 
an honor leaves something to be de- 
sired, but already (early April) it is 
reported in California to be producing 
movement into agriculture. Indeed 
some of the transfers have drawn 
men away from war industry to agri- 
culture, where deferment is more 
sure. “Within the last month,” states 
the California* weekly agricultural 
labor market report of April 6, “about 
1,000 inquiries have been received by 
USES offices from industrial work- 
ers, and from Army personnel over 
38, who are seeking to return to the 
farm. Less than a third of these have 
inquired expressly for dairy farm 
work. These inquiries have come 
from California industrial areas and 
from southern and midwestem states 
and many of those received from 
within California are from workers 
whose last farming experience was 
in the southern and midwestem 
states. These inquiries are said to be 


prompted by dissatisfaction with the 
housing and food situation, and the 
general congestion in metropolitan 
areas. In general, these qualified 
workers have been promptly placed, 
with the exception of some married 
workers who could not be offered ade- 
quate housing.” 

The status of agricultural labor 
plainly is affected by this program of 
deferment, but whether to character- 
ize the change as a gain is not en- 
tirely clear. The initial gestures of 
compulsion or “freezing” have not 
yet brought the protections of social 
legislation to farm laborers, and the 
temper of Congress seems at present 
more in tune with the declaration of 
a Kansas Congressman that “You 
can leave out the wage scales and 
standards of living and all of. that. 
We do not need any of them,” than 
with the proposals of Senators 
Thomas and LaFollette. This is not 
the place to debate the merits of 
protective legislation for farm labor- 
ers; it is sufficient to point out that 
the war is unlikely to bring it. 

One of the LaFollette-Thomas bills, 
called the Agricultural Employment 
Stabilization bill, seeks to “concen- 
trate the bulk of available agricul- 
tural employment on the smallest 
number of workers and provide them 
with job security and job seniority in 
the agricultural labor market.” By so 
doing it expects to lengthen the 
period of annual employment for 
those selected as regular employees. 
The bill deserves more attention than 
it is receiving, for its natural effect 
will be to eliminate waste of man- 
power by agriculture during and 
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after the war, to attract and hold 
laborers needed in agriculture by in- 
creasing their annual earnings. As 
foundation for a serious and sus- 
tained program of decasualization of 
the farm labor market the five-fold 
increase of earnings, cited earlier, in 
the most fiuid agricultural labor mar- 
ket of the Pacific Southwest is sig- 
nificant. This result of the contrac- 
tion of labor supply and the increase 
in wage rates because of war clarifies 
the possibilities for substantial and 
permanent elevation of the income 
and status of migratory and casual 
agricultural laborers. 

Volunteer seasonal labor, which 
has been called forth so extensively 
by the war, should be built more 
largely into our permanent operating 
structure. Its use reduces greatly the 
necessity for the customary reserves 
of laborers who stand idle between 
seasonal peaks, living often in misery 
and at public expense. 

The inefficiency of man-power in 
agriculture is widespread and age- 
old. 'Tn no other industry is there 
such a vast reservoir of inefficiently 
used labor as exists in agriculture,” 
states an April, 1942, article in 
Agricultural Engineering, “But lack 
of employment in other industries in 
the 1930's not only kept many on 
farms, but sent thousands back to 
subsistence farmsteads. We had to 
soft-pedal farm labor saving activi- 
ties. Today that situation is prac- 
tically reversed.” War confronts us 
with the need to save manpower in 
agriculture, and at the same time 
with shortage of materials for manu- 
facture of machines with which to 


save men. A compromise adjustment 
between these seems necessary. Pri- 
orities should be granted to manu- 
facture those machines that prom- 
ise the greatest saving of manpower 
with the least materials. Two illus- 
trations will serve. 

In November H. B. Walker, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering 
at the University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture told a United 
States Senate Committee that by use 
of “a few hundred tons of metal” for 
building “certain equipment now 
known to be operative,” labor in Cali- 
fornia sugar beet production next 
year “could be reduced as much as 
four to eight million man-hours.” It 
has been proposed further by agri- 
cultural engineers that “at harvest 
time the government would take over 
and supervise the harvesting through 
a pool of machines and labor that 
would start at the Mexican border 
and move north as the crop matures.” 

Manufacture of mechanical cotton 
pickers probably offers similar pros- 
pects for substantial savings of 
labor. Using 1936 data the National 
Research Project estimated costs of 
picking by machines then developed, 
in comparison to the costs of hand 
picking. Since 1936 the wages of 
hand pickers have increased greatly. 
Even assuming no improvement of 
machine models during the past six 
years, and allowing for loss of grade 
in machine-picked cotton, a strong 
case had developed by harvest sea- 
son of 1942 for the economic ad- 
vantage of machine over hand pick- 
ing. But since 1936 the Rust Brothers 
machine has been steadily perfected, 
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and International Harvester has an- 
nounced in November, 1942, the “de- 
velopment of a successful mechanical 
cotton picker and said tests have 
proved it capable of doing the work 
of from 50 to 80 hand pickers.” It is 
not hard to understand why priori- 
ties of farm machinery must be 
sharply restricted in wartime, but is 
not the case to grant priorities for 
machines of this type clear and dis- 
tinct? Even those agricultural areas 
in which machines at first may not 
operate well will experience relief, 
for labor saved in one area can be 
transported to another. 

The plan of government operation 
of a pool of labor and machines that 
the California College of Agriculture 
engineers recommend for sugar beet 
harvesters should be applied also to 
cotton picker machines. There are 
two reasons: First at this time, is 
the fact that it will ensure fuller, 
more efficient operation than will 
operation by individual growers or 
even a group of growers. Second, is 
the fact that individual ownership of 
a rather costly machine places a bur- 
den and incentive on the owner to 
displace his neighboring farmer in 
order by expanding operations to re- 
duce his own overhead costs. Such 
displacement by farm mechanization 
had been regarded as a peace-time 
problem so serious that this has been 
given as one of the reasons for not 
introducing cotton pickers earlier. It 
is the part of wisdom, therefore, as 
of efficiency, not to throw such power- 
ful forces onto the market uncon- 
trolled. 

The effect on labor of a war pro- 


gram which accelerates mechaniza- 
tion will be to solve the problem of 
seasonal migratory laborers by elimi- 
nating the labor, so far as the ma- 
chines are successful. In wartime, the 
laborers have opportunity to find 
employment at least as good as that 
from which they are displaced. Fur- 
thermore, increased production per 
man promises better income and 
status for those who will remain 
farm laborers. If we decide not to 
manufacture beet harvesters and 
cotton pickers now, we shall dam up 
the pressure for this mechanization 
until the post-war, simply postponing 
the inevitable displacement to a time 
when laborers may have no better 
alternative than they had during the 
thirties. That prospect can hold few 
attractions. We have the chance now, 
in war, by a combination of vrise 
legislation, bold administration, and 
discriminating manufacture of farm 
machinery to make permanent im- 
provement in the status of farm 
labor. At the same time we shall pro- 
mote the war effort. 

Oddly, and unfortunately, many 
farm employers have assumed that 
achievement of “social objectives” is 
in some inevitable way opposed to 
wartime efficiency. Why the mainten- 
ance undisturbed of the existing dis- 
tribution of people in relation to land 
resources which is known to be low 
in productive efficiency and to yield 
notoriously low levels of living — ^why 
this should seem to make us strong 
for the war effort, or why the con- 
tinuance of innumerable separate 
county farm labor reservoirs should 
appear to be the best utilization of 
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our national agricultural manpower 
is not clear. One can understand re- 
sistance to imposition of social se- 
curity taxes and more costly housing 
for laborers even if one disagrees. 
But in mobilizing our full domestic 


farm labor resources for the war 
effort we should expect clearer recog- 
nition that long-run “social objec- 
tives” and national efficiency are not 
in conflict — ^that on the contrary they 
go hand in hand. 


Wartime Migration and The Manpower Reserve on 
Farms in Eastern Kentucky* 

By Olaf F. Larsoni 


ABSTRACT 

Between April 1, 1940 and December 1, 1942 a decrease of 19 percent in the 
rural-farm population of 33 Eastern Kentucky counties is estimated on the 
basis of a population census for five selected areas. This decrease exceeded the 
gain from 1930 to 1940 taking 40 percent of the men 16 to 34 years of age. Pew 
of the emigrants had entered agriculture. Remaining workers estimated as 
available for more productive employment at the close of 1942 exceeded the 
number who had left since the 1940 U. S. Census. The low estimate of 63,000 
available workers aged 16-69 included 28,000 married men. Wives without 
children under 10 years of aee and youths of 16 and over normally in school 
part of the year were included in the high estimate of 98,000 available workers. 

RESUMEN 

Desde el lo. de abril de 1940 hasta el lo. de diciembre de 1942 se calcula una 
diminucion de 19 por ciento en la poblacidn rural-agricola de 33 condados del 
Este de Kentucky, a base de un censo de poblacion en cinco 4reas escogidas. 
Esta diminuddn excede al aumenxo de 1930 a 1940 e induye el 40 por dento 
de los hombres entre 15 y 34 ahos de edad. Pocos de los emigrantes se fueron 
a dedicarse a la agricultura. Se calcula oue el ndmero de los trabaj adores 
restantes que estaban disponibles para empleos mas productivos al hnalizar el 
1942 excedia el ndmero de los que se habian ido desde el Censo de 1940. El 
cdlculo mas bajo es de 63,000 trabajadores disponibles entre los 16 y los 59 
ahos de edad e induye 28,000 hombres casados. El calculo mas alto es de 
98,000 trabajadores disponibles, induyendo las esposas sin hijos menores de 
10 ahos de ^ad y jdvenes de 15 o mhs ahos que normalmente asisten a la 
escuda parte dd aho. 


Wartime needs for workers have 
focused public attention upon the 
low-income farmers of the Nation as 


a great potential reservoir of under- 
employed manpower which might be 
recruited to help meet production 


* Based upon data from a cooperative 
study of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The author was assisted 
through the collaboration of Howard W. 
Beers, Eentudcy AES, in the original study 
and by the fidd work of Paul J. Jehlik and 


Josiah C. Folsom, BAE. A companion study 
of farm production, income, labor require- 
ments and farm combination possibilities 
was made concurrently by James C. Down- 
and John H. Bondurant, Ken- 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


ing, BAE, 
tacky AES. 
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goals of agriculture and industry. 
Examination of the 1940 Census data 
leads to the inescapable conclusion 
“that in 1939, just as in 1929, the 
farm plant of the Nation included a 
large number of persons who were on 
units which did not provide an effi- 
cient utilization of the manpower on 
them and which did not yield the in- 
habitants an adequate living.”^ 

An estimate made in the fall of 
1942 indicated that perhaps 700,000 
farm families were potentially avail- 
able for much more productive work 
than their present farming opera- 
tions afforded. These were families in 
which the farm operator was em- 
ployed nearly full time on his farm; 
the estimate excluded all share-crop- 
pers and made ample allowance for 


all aged and incapacitated operators. 
These potentially available families 
were shown to be largely concen- 
trated in the rural problem areas 
which have been characterized by 
high population pressure and low 
levels of living, and to some extent 
by serious land problems (see Fig- 
ure 1).2 

Since the estimates were based on 
1940 Census data, they were subject 
to the suspicion that they were no 
longer valid because the population 
shifts since 1940 might have removed 
most of the available workers from 


^ Conrad Taeuber, Rural Manpower and 
War Production, USD A, BAE (Testimony 
given before the Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration, House 
of Representatives, February 13, 1942). 
Mimeographed, 10 pp. 


FIGURE 1 



* The number of farm families per county constituting a potential labor supply as of 
April 1, 1940, is based upon the number of farms which in 1939 reported less than $600 
worth of products sold, traded or used from which was subtracted the number of 
operators who reported work off the farm amounting to lOO days or more and the num- 
ber of sharecroppers. This result was divided by two to make allowance for aged and 
incapacitated operators. 
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the low-income rural-farm popula- 
tion. To provide current information 
for agencies concerned with supply- 
ing manpower, a quick survey during 
November and December, 1942, was 
made in Eastern Kentucky, an area 
shown by the estimates to be an im- 
portant reservoir of potential work- 
ers. 

This survey showed that despite 
heavy out-migration since April 1, 
1940, a substantial labor supply for 
agricultural and industrial work in 
other areas was still available at the 
close of 1942 on the farms of Eastern 
Kentucky. 

The Sample — ^Through interviews 
with local informants who reported 


on all families in their neighbor- 
hoods, a complete population census 
was taken in five selected magisterial 
districts ; one in each of the following 
counties : Carter, Clinton, Leslie, 
Martin, and Owsley.® The resident 


*A marked similarity of pattern is evi- 
dent in comparing Figure 1 with Figures 
4, 17, 32, and 33 in Carl C. Taylor, Helen 
W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Dis- 
advantaged Classes in American Agncul- 
ture, XJSDA, FSA and BAE, Social Re- 
search Report VIII (Washington, D. C., 
April, 1938) and Figure 4 in Chapter IV 
of Report of the Committee on Population 
Problems to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, Problems of A Changing Popula- 
tion (Washington, D. C.; May, 1938). 

*A comparison of population data ob- 
tained through the local informants with 
that obtained by individual family inter- 
views will be included in a separate paper. 

IE 2 


SUBAREAS USED FOR CALCULATING POPULATION CHANGES 
AND LOCATION OF MAGISTERIAL DISTRICTS 
STUDIED, EASTERN KENTUCKY, 1942 



SUBAREAS: l•Co^t•r EsCUnfon 4* Martin 5«Owtlny 

■ MA6ISTER1AL DISTRICT 


tf. I. OCMIlTHtHT OF AOMCULTURC 


NEC 


nUREAU OP AGRICULTURAL CCONOMICS 
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population reported numbered 9,560 
persons in 2,007 households. The 
counties were selected to represent 
five sub-areas comprising, in all, 33 
counties in Eastern Kentucky (Fig- 
ure 2). The magisterial districts in 
turn were chosen as those most suit- 
able for study of the rural-farm popu- 
lation in the corresponding group of 
counties.* Each district had predomi- 
nantly a rural-farm population in 
1940, the proportions ranging from 
79 per cent to 98 per cent. Estimates 
of the current situation for the 33 
county area were arrived at by ex- 
tension of the ratios for the five se- 
lected districts to the five respective 
groups of counties. Since the limited 
non-farm population in the selected 
districts was comprised almost en- 
tirely of open-country dwellers, the 
application of ratios from the total 
population of these districts to the 
rural-farm population of the sub- 
areas was considered to be sufficient- 
ly valid. 

Economic and social characteris- 
tics of the area have been described 


in a number of reports.^ It may suf- 
fice here to say that more than nine 
out of 10 farms reported the total 
value of products sold, traded, or 
used as less than $600 in 1939 ; three- 
fourths had less than $400, and one- 
half had under $250 according to the 
U. S. Census of Agriculture. 

Wartime Outmigration Exceeds 
Gain of Decade — During the two 
years and eight months following the 
Census of 1940, the rural-farm popu- 
lation of Eastern Kentucky is esti- 
mated to have decreased by 85,000 
persons, nearly 19 per cent (Table I) . 


^A reconnaissance survey in 20 other of 
the 33 counties served to check and supple- 
ment the information obtained in detail for 
the five magisterial districts. 

® See, for example, AUoa of Agricultural 
Information; Appalachian Region, USD A 
(Washington, D. C., July 25, 1942) ; C. P. 
Cla 3 rton and W. D. Xicholls, Land Vtiliza^ 
tion in Laurel County, Kentucky, USDA 
Tech. Bui. 289 in cooperation with Ken- 
tucky AES (Washington, D. C., 1932) ; 
W. D. Nicholls, John H. Bondurant, and 
Z. L. Galloway, Family Incomes and Land 
Utilization in Ktiox County, Kentucky AES 
375 (Lexington, 1937) ; Howard W. Beers, 
Growth of Population in Kentucky, 1830- 
IHO, Kentucky AES 422 (Lexington, 1942). 


TABLE. I. Rural-Farm Population April 1, 1930, April 1, 1940 and December 1, 
1942 AND Number and Percent Change; 33 Counties in Eastern Kentucky, by 
County Groups^ 


County Groups 

1930 

1940 

Change I 

193U— 1940 1 

1942 

Cbanffe 

1940—1942 




1 No. , 

Pet. 1 


[ No. 

Pet. 

Total 

382,727 

449,139 

66,412 

17.4 

364,519 

-84,620 

-18.8 

Carter (8 counties) 

82,468 

86,270 

2,802 

3.4 

60,286 

-24,984 

-29.3 

Clinton (4 counties) 

55,681 

59,450 

3,769 

6.8 

48,700 

-10,750 

-18.1 

Leslie (9 counties) 

116,172 

144,893 

28,721 

24.7 

129,117 

-15,776 

-10.9 

Martin (4 counties) 

64,089 

83,144 

19,055 

29.7 

72,614 

-10,630 

-12.7 

Owsley (8 counties) 

64,317 

76,382 

12,066 

18.8 

53,802 

-22,580 

-29.6 


^ Data for 1930 and 1940 are from the U. S. Census of Population and for 1942 are 
based upon an extension of ratios for the five magisterial districts surveyed. Percent 
change from 1940 to 1942 for county groups will not agree exactly with the percent 
change for the respective magisterial districts since the expansion was by age groups. 
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Migration off the farm during this 
period exceeded by 18,000 the gain 
during the depression decade 1930 to 
1940. Rates of loss were uneven with- 
in the region, ranging from between 
11 and 13 per cent in the Leslie and 
Martin County groups to over 29 
per cent in the Carter and Owlsey 
County groups. In the former groups 
only about half of the gain of the 
previous 10 years had been erased 
while in Carter, nearest to opportuni- 
ties for industrial employment, the 
loss was nearly nine times the earlier 
increase. This outward movement 
paralleling the rise of defense and 
war industries and the expansion of 
the armed forces was continuing ap- 
parently without abatement at the 
time of the field survey. The extent 
of the movement is one answer to 
questions of doubt which have been 
raised about the willingness of East- 
ern Kentuckians to leave their homes. 

Estimates based on the number of 
registrants for War Ration Book One 
indicate the total civilian population 


in Eastern Kentucky decreased by 
69,000 or 8 per cent between April 1, 
1940, and May 1, 1942.® Decreases 
were 7.6, 8.0, 9.6, 4.0, and 11.2 per 
cent for the Carter, Clinton, Leslie, 
Martin, and Owsley County groups, 
respectively. Some loss in the total 
population was shown for each of the 
33 Eastern Kentucky Counties in- 
cluded in the present study, a fact 
which tends to substantiate the 
changes estimated for the rural-farm 
population as of December, 1942. 
Despite evidence of accelerated out- 
movement from farms during the 
summer and fall of 1942, it appears 
that most of the decline in the total 
population by May can be accounted 
for by the loss of farm people. Some 
of the shift of farm people was into 
the rural non-farm and urban popu- 
lation within Eastern Kentucky 
rather than a movement out of the 
area. 


* Bureau of the Census, Estimates of the 
Civilian Population by Counties; May i, 
1H2, Release Series P-3, No. 33 (February 
25, 1943). 


TABLE II. Estimated Number and Percent Change in Rural-Farm Population 
BY Sex and Age, April 1, 1940-December 1, 1942 ; 33 Counties in Eastern 
Kentucky 


Ase 

Chanse 

Total 


1 Male 


1 Female 

Number I 

Percent 

1 Number 1 

P«reeut 

1 Numbfflf ! 

Percent 

Total 

— 84.620 

— 18.8 

— 52,616 

— 22.6 

— 32,104 

— 14.9 

Under 15* 

— 32,196 

— 17.6 

— 16,466 

— 17.6 

— 16,741 

— 17.6 

15-24 

— 28,724 

— 31.3 

— 18,919 

— 38.9 

— 9,805 

— 22.7 

25-34 

— 17,739 

— 34.2 

— 12,084 

— 46.5 

— 6,666 

— 22.4 

35-44 

— 5,404 

— 12.7 

— 3,646 

— 16.7 

— 1,868 

— 8.7 

45-54 

578 

1.7 

— 822 

— 4.7 

1,400 

8.7 

55-64 

— 1,681 

— 6.9 

— 1,211 

— 9.3 

— 470 

— 4.2 

65 and over 

546 

2.5 

521 

4.2 

25 

0.3 


* Since the sex of persons under 14 was not reported in the survey, males and females 
under 15 assumed to have the same rate of change. 
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Change by Age and Sex — Farm 
population decline was greatest 
among adults under 35 years of age 
(Table II). For each age group of 
adults, the loss of men was greater 
than the loss of women. The number 
of men aged 15-34 decreased by more 
than 40 per cent; the number of 
’vomen this age decreased about half 
as much. Decreases tended to be 
smaller for each successive older age 
group. The number of both men and 
women aged 65 and over increased 
slightly. An increase was also shown 
in the number of women aged 45-54. 
For every 100 farm children under 
15 in 1940 there were only 82 by the 
end of 1942, a fact which could be 
accounted for only by out-movement 
of the family groups to which the 
children belonged. Men aged 15-64, a 
most important group in considering 
future recruitment of workers and 
lighters, were 29 per cent fewer in 
number than at the time of the 1940 
census. 

Each magisterial district followed 
the same general pattern of having 
lost more men than women and of 
having the heaviest losses among 
young and middle-aged adults (Table 
III). Out-movement has thus been 
largely one of individuals, especially 
men, leaving singly, and of young 
families. Many heads of families have 
left their wives and children to carry 
on the farm operations.'^ 

^The rate of loss in Eastern Kentucky 
was not as biirli as in the low-income area 
represented by the Spanish-speaking vil- 
lages of New Mexico during 1939-1942; see 
Charles P. Loomis, “Wartime Migration 
from the Rural Spanish-speaking Villi^es 
of New Mexico,” Rural Sociology, VII 
(December, 1942), 384^95. 


Characteristics of Emigrants and 
OiiUMigration Since Pearl Harbor — 
Persons who left during the year fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor from families 
resident at the time of the survey 
were predominantly young, male, and 
unmarried. Information for 713 per- 
sons 14 years of age and over who 
had left since December, 1941, from 
households still resident a year later, 
in the five magisterial districts, re- 
vealed about three-fourths were un- 
married, nearly one-fourth were 
heads of families, and only a few 
were wives.® Persons aged 15-35 com- 
prised more than tw’^o-thirds of those 
leaving in each district. Persons 45 
years of age or older were infrequent 
among the emigrants, comprising as 
much as 11 per cent in only the Car- 
ter County district which is nearest 
to opportunities for industrial em- 
ployment. Women were less than 10 
per cent of those leaving in three dis- 
tricts and between 15 and 18 per cent 
of the total emigrants in the other 
two. However, excluding men who en- 
tered military service, from 17 to 36 
per cent of the adults who left from 
each district were women. 

Few of the emigrants were cur- 
rently employed in agriculture. The 
highest proportion, 6 per cent, ap- 
plied to those who left from an area 
where the U. S. Employment Service 
and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion recruited seasonal farm laborers 
during 1942 and some had not re- 
turned by the time of the survey. 
About half of those leaving since 

‘In addition to the individuals who left 
from resident households, there were de- 
partures of whole families. 
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TABLE III. Age and Sex of Population April 1, 1940 and Percent Change by 
December 1, 1942; Five Selected Magisterial Districts in Five Counties in 
Eastern Kentucky 


Age j 

j Population April 1, 1940^ 

1 Carter No 6 | 

Clinton No 3 j 

Leslie 

No S 

1 

Martin No 6 

Ov^sley No. 2 

1 Male 

1 Female { 

Male 

Female | 

Male 

1 Female 

1 

Male 

[ Femalel 

Male 

1 Female 

Total 1,646 

1,384 

1,023 

936 

1,912 

1,811 


389 

350 

1,427 

1,291 

Under 15 

662 

666 

402 

346 

887 

881 


195 

164 

646 

472 

15-24 

342 

273 

179 

185 

377 

369 


62 

59 

296 

259 

26-34 

184 

189 

136 

123 

239 

211 


43 

37 

173 

160 

35-44 

154 

111 

96 

101 

163 

151 


39 

48 

139 

133 

45-54 

121 

104 

85 

80 

107 

79 


27 

14 

94 

102 

55-64 

94 

71 

68 

61 

74 

63 

10 

14 

87 

72 

65 and over 

89 

70 

58 

40 

76 

57 

13 

14 

92 

93 


Age 

Percent Change by December 1, 1942- 

Carter No." 6 1 

Clinton No 3 Leslie No. 8 | Martin No. 6 1 Owsley No. 2 


Male Female j 

Male Female ' Male i Female | Male 1 Female | Male Female 


Total —32.9 —27.2 —20.1 —16.9 —16.1 — 7.3 —16.2 — 6.6 —33.9 —24.6 

Under 16" —33.5 —33.5 — 7.9 — 7.9 — 9,7 — 9.7 —11.1 —11.1 —31.6 —31.5 

15.24 —41.2 —39.2 —33.5 —29.7 —37.7 —19.2 —26.8 11.9 —58.1 —44.8 

25-34 — 37.6 — 39.2 — 65.9 — 27.6 — 36.4 1.4 — 48.8 — 35.1 — 60.7 — 30.6 

35.44 —31.2 11.7 — 7.4 —20.8 — 7.8 — 6.0 —20.5 —27.1 —19.4 — 6.0 

45-64 _ 28,1 — 16.4 — 14.1 1.2 14.0 35.4 0.0 0.0-— 6.4 6.9 

66-64 --28.7 — 5.6 —17.6 —26.2 1.4 9.6 0.0 --r 28.6 — 3.4 18.1 

65 and over 0.0 0,0—12.1—15.0 4.O — 6.3 30.8 36.7 1.1 —16.1 


' Based on U. S. Census of Population, 1940. 

‘The population on December 1, 1942 as reported by local informants was adjusted 
for under or over enumeration on the basis of comparisons made with the data obtained 
by interviews with 359 families. The adjustment factors for persons under 15 were 3.2, 
33.8, 4.4, 3.3, and 4.9, and for persons aged 16 and over were — 3.2, — 6.4, — 2.7, — 5.0, 
and 4.8 for the Carter, Clinton, Leslie, Slartin and Owsley county districts, respectively. 

Since the sex of persons under 14 was not reported in the survey, males and females 
under 16 were assumed to have the same rate of change. 

* In estimating the change in the Martin group of counties, it was assumed there was 
no change in the female population aged 45-64 since the number of females in 1940 in 
the sample magisterial district appears to have been underenumerated. 


Pearl Harbor entered the armed 
forces, although the proportions 
varied considerably among the five 
districts. The majority of the remain- 
ing emigrants from these districts 
entered industrial work, principally 
in the Ohio Valley, Great Lakes, and 
Eastern cities — and coal mining in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. It was 


apparent that migration to jobs was 
largely without public agency guid- 
ance. 

Age ayid Sex of Population Re- 
jnaining — Out-movement which has 
already occurred has altered the com- 
position of the population by decreas- 
ing the proportion of workers, in- 
creasing the proportion of young and 
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aged dependents and decreasing the 
ratio of men to women. 

Not only did the number of men 
aged 15-64 decrease in Eastern Ken- 
tucky’s rural-farm population but the 
proportion also decreased, dropping 
from 28 per cent in 1940 to 25 per 
cent in 1942 (see Table IV). How- 
ever, all of the proportionate decline 
was among men under 35 years of 
age which means the reserve of re- 
maining workers was an older group 
than before the exodus began. An 
age-sex pyramid for the 33 county 
area would show the bars represent- 
ing men 25-34 to be overhung by the 
bars for men 35-44 and 45-54, a 
rather unusual situation. Although 
there 'was a marked decline in the 
number of children under 15 years 
of age, they came to constitute a 
slightly larger proportion of the total. 
Persons aged 65 and over not only 
increased slightly in number but in 
proportion. The pattern of an in- 
creased proportion of the total popu- 
lation in the dependent age groups 
and a decrease in the percentage of 
men of working age was common to 


each of the five magisterial districts, 
however, the Carter and Owsley dis- 
tricts did not have an increased pro- 
portion of children under 15. The age 
and sex structure of the Leslie 
County district had changed less than 
the others, indicating some delay in 
the full impact of the war being felt 
in this more isolated area. 

The large and unusual deficit of 
men would be likely to occur in a 
population only as the result of war 
or migration.® In the rural-farm 
population of Eastern Kentucky, in 
every age group there were 100 men 
or more per 100 women in 1940. By 
December, 1942, there were only 74 
men per 100 women in the age group 
25-34. In each ten-year age group 


^ The number of males per 100 females in 
the rural-farm population of the 33 counties 
was as follows ; 


Asre 

1 Apr. 1, 1940 
(U S. CenaiM) 

Dec. 1. 1042 
( Survey 1 

Total 

108 

98 

Under 15 

106 

105 

16-24 

112 

89 

25-34 

106 

74 

35-44 

100 

91 

45-54 

109 

96 

55-64 

116 

110 

65 and over 

126 

132 


TABLE IV. Rural-Farm Population by Age and Sex; April 1, 1940 and December 
1, 1942 ; 33 Counties in Eastern Kentucky^ 


Age 

Number | 

1 


Percent 



Total ! 

1 Total 

T Male 

Female 

1 1940 

1 1942 1 

1 1940 

1942 

1 1940 

1942 

I 1040 

1 1942 

Total 

449,139 

364,519 

100.0 

lOOiO 

61.8 

49.5 

48.2 

50.5 

Under 15 

183,005 

150,809 

40.8 

41.3 

20.9 

21.2 

19.9 

20.2 

16-24 

91,795 

63,071 

20.4 

17.3 

10.8 

8.1 

9.6 

9.2 

25-34 

51,835 

34,096 

11.6 

9.4 

5.9 

3.9 

5.6 

5.4 

35-44 

42,525 

37,121 

9.5 

10.2 

4,7 

4.9 

4.8 

5.3 

45-54 

33,568 

34,146 

7.6 

9.4 

3.9 

4.6 

3.6 

4.8 

55-64 

24,314 

22,633 

5.4 

6.2 

2.9 

3.3 

2.5 

2.9 

66 and over 

22,097 

22,643 

4.9 

6.2 

2.7 

3.5 

2.2 

2.7 


Based upon U. S. Census of Population for 1940 and survey estimate for 1942. 
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between 15 and 54 the women out- 
numbered men. A decline in the 
ratio of men to women was common 
to each of the five magisterial dis- 
tricts, although there were some 
variations hy age groups. In the 
Owslej' district among persons aged 
25-34 only 61 men per 100 women 
were left. 

If the age and sex distribution of 
late 1942 were to continue long, it 
would be reflected in higher rates of 
social dependency, higher illness and 
death rates, and lower birth rates. 
Because of the loss of productive 
workers, income per capita from ag- 
ricultural production would be likely 
to decline, even though the acreage 
of land per capita increased. Schools 
have already been affected through a 
reduction in the number of children 
of school age, reduced enrollment 
particularly at the high school level, 
poor attendance as children stay out 
to work, loss of teachers who are re- 


placed by others on a “permit*’ basis, 
and by the closing and consolidation 
of schools. Further losses of vrorkers 
will be likely to aggravate these 
trends. 

Workers Still Available for More 
Productive Employment — Despite 
the decrease in the rural-farm popu- 
lation of Eastern Kentucky since the 
1940 U. S. Census, a substantial re- 
serve of under-employed or unpro- 
ductively employed workers remained 
in December, 1942. Two estimates — 
a low and a high — ^were made of the 
extent of this reserve since in war- 
time there is a pressure to employ 
single and married women, and 
youths not normally a part of the 
gainfully employed labor force. The 
loTV estimate of 63,000 available 
workers left in the 33 counties in- 
cludes 28,000 married men and 19,- 
000 other men, and 16,000 women 
who are not heads of families (Table 
V). The high estimate of 98,000 


TABLE V. Low and High Esti>:ates' of Number of Available- Workers Aged 
15-69 IN THE Rural-Farm Population by Sex and Family Status; 33 Counties 
IN Eastern Kentucy, December 1, 1942 


Sex and family statos 

Low 

Hieh 

Total: Men and women 

63,000 

98,000 

Men: Total 

47,000 


Heads of households 

28,000 


Other men 

19,000 


Women; Total 

16,000 

42,000 

Heads, no children under 10 

0 

2,000 

'Wives, no children under 10 

0 

17,000 

Other women 

« 

16,000 

23,000 


‘ Estimates were computed by extension of ratios for five selected magisterial districts 
to the five respective groups of counties and for the 33 counties were rounded to the 
nearest thousand. 

^ Excludes workers classified as productively employed at time of survey. 
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available workers also includes 17,- 
000 wives with no children under 10 
and some others — especially school 
age youths — not included in the low 
figure. 

For each person aged 14 and over 
listed in the interview with neighbor- 
hood informants, any obstacles were 
recorded which might stand in the 
way of taking a job contributing 
more to the war effort than the 
present one or which might prevent 
entering the labor force should there 
be need or opportunity.^^ 

In addition to being productively 
employed currently at a farm or non- 
farm job, the reported obstacles in- 
cluded old age, youth, school attend- 
ance, physical or mental disabilities, 
and attitudes. It was assumed that 
all housewives, housekeepers, and fe- 
male heads of families should be con- 
sidered as having obstacles which 
would hinder their leaving for work 
opportunities. 

Among men under 60 who were 
heads of families, those with no re- 
ported obstacles to taking another 
job ranged from 34 per cent in the 
Carter County district, where many 
of the men are now employed at war 
jobs, to 62 per cent in the Owsley 
district. In each district more of the 
men who were not family heads had 
no obstacles reported, the proportions 

"Persons aged 14 were included in the 
labor force by the 1940 U. S. Census but 
were excluded in this study because Census 
reports do not specify the number of per- 
sons this a^e in the rural-farm population 
by minor civil divisions or by counties. It 
would therefore be difficult to accurately 
estimate the change in numbers since April 
1, 1940 and to project the survey data to 
estimate the number of 14 year olds re- 
maining in Eastern Kentucky. 


ranging from 48 per cent in the Mar- 
tin County district to 77 per cent in 
the Clinton County district. For 
single women, those with no obstacles 
varied from the 43 per cent in the 
Martin district to the 66 per cent in 
the Clinton district. The low estimate 
of available workers was based upon 
these ratios of persons for whom no 
obstacles were reported.” (Table V). 

The high estimate of available 
workers was based upon a second 
classification of persons 14 years of 
age and over, made by field enumer- 
ators, which assumed that some of 
the reported obstacles were of such a 
nature that they might potentially be 
overcome if not reported to be men- 
tal or serious physical handicaps. 
Thus a 15 or 16 year old boy whose 
youth or attendance in school was re- 
ported as an obstacle by the neigh- 
borhood informant might be rated by 
the interviewer as available for cer- 
tain types of work during a part of 
the year. Or a man with aged de- 
pendent parents standing in the way 
of his leaving for work elsewhere 
might be assumed to be able to make 
some arrangements for their care 
during his absence. 

The effect of this second classifica- 
tion was to increase the proportion of 
workers considered to be potentially 
available. For men under 60 who 
were heads of families, those poten- 
tially available if certain obstacles 
could be overcome ranged from 40 

Availability ratios based upon informa- 
tion provided by neighborhood informants 
are in close agreement with ratios baaed 
upon individu^ interviews in the same 
magisterial districts for the farm manage- 
ment study made concurrently by James C. 
Downing and John H. Bondurant 
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per cent in the Carter County dis- 
trict to between 73 and 74 per cent 
in the Owsley and Clinton County 
districts. For men not family heads, 
the corresponding percentages 
ranged from 73 in Leslie to 89 in 
Clinton while for single women the 
variation was from 77 per cent in the 
Carter, Leslie and Clinton districts to 
85 per cent in the Martin district. 
In arriving at the high estimate of 
the manpower reserve, wives aged 
15-59 without children under 10 
years of age were also assumed to be 
available. This latter assumption also 
applied to women who were heads of 
families.^'* 

Despite the he&vy out-migration 
and increased employment opportuni- 
ties locally since 1940, the estimate 
of the manpower reserve in Eastern 
Kentucky based upon Census data 
was more conservative than the esti- 
mate based upon the field survey data. 
Potentially available farm families 
were estimated to number 21,800 on 
the basis of 1940 Census returns as 
compared with the low estimate of 
28,000 and the high estimate of 32,- 
000 men who are heads of farm fami- 
lies and available as of December, 
1942. Apparently the 1940 Census 
data were still useful to arrive at 
approximations of the manpower re- 
serve at the close of 1942 on farms in 
areas which were generally compar- 
able to Eastern Kentucky with re- 
spect to migration and local employ- 

”The percentages of wives aged 15-59 
with no children under 10 were 28, 30, 21, 
21, and 40 in the Carter, Clinton, L^e, 
Martin, and Owsley County districts re- 
spectively. Corresponding percentages for 
women who were heads of families were 
71, 40, 31, 33, and 44. 


ment trends during the past two 
years and eight months. They were 
certainly still useful as a basis for 
delineating areas offering the maxi- 
mum possibilities for recruiting war 
workers. (Figure 1.) 

Family Status, Sex, and Age of 
Available Workers — Heads of fami- 
lies comprised 44 per cent of the 
available workers in the low estimate 
and heads and wives together made 
up 52 per cent of the high estimate. 
It is clear that a large part of the 
labor reserve yet untapped will be 
most readily available in family 
groups. 

Although men outnumber women 
in both estimates, women comprise 
only 25 per cent of the low as com- 
pared with 43 per cent of the high 
figure. The higher percentage is ac- 
counted for by the inclusion of wives 
and female family heads without chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. 

Available men with families were 
predominantly a young and middle- 
aged group. Among those for whom 
no obstacles were reported, the pro- 
portion aged 20 to 44 ranged from 
69 per cent in the Clinton to 80 per 
cent in the Carter district. Nearly all 
of the remaining men with families 
were aged 45 to 59. Close to two- 
thirds of the available married men 
were aged 18 to 37, the age group 
most subject to military service. 
Both the single men and the single 
women with no obstacles reported to 
taking a war job were predominantly 
a youthful group, the majority being 
under 20 years of age and nearly all 
the remainder being under 45. 

The age composition of the high 
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estimate, including workers with po- 
tentialities for overcoming their re- 
ported obstacles, differed chiefly from 
the low estimate in having a consider- 
ably larger proportion of 16 year old 
workers and a slightly larger per- 
centage of persons over 45 among 
both single men and women. This age 
difference serves to emphasize the 
fact that a considerable number of 
the workers included in the high esti- 
mate will not be available for year 
round work unless they remain out 
of school; they are primarily poten- 
tial candidates for seasonal farm 
work. 

Barriers to the Emigration of 
Available Workers — ^How many of 
the workers classified as available for 
more productive jobs in behalf of the 
nation’s war effort will actually shift 
to such jobs will be influenced by 
such factors as the attitudes of the 
potential workers toward their pres- 
ent way of life and toward the new 
way of life which a job change would 
involve, the development of public 
policies and public opinion designed 
to force workers into war jobs, se- 
lective service policies with respect to 
workers now in agriculture, the effec- 
tiveness of labor recruiting pro- 
grams, the willingness of employers 
to draw upon the labor reserve of 
Eastern Kentucky, and the capacity 
of these potential workers to do the 
required tasks. 

How many will leave the area will 
be affected by the relative need for 
workers within and outside of East- 
ern Kentucky and the comparative 
advantages of alternative employ- 
ment opportunities. How^ many will 


enter agricultural rather than indus- 
trial work depends in part on the 
characteristics and attitudes of the 
individual W'orker, in part upon the 
development of public measures de- 
signed to direct workers into specific 
occupations. Seasonal agricultural 
workers apparently could be recruit- 
ed in rather large numbers from 
among those available only a part of 
the year because of school attendance 
or work on their owm farms. As far 
as year round full time vrork was con- 
cerned, however, comments made to 
the field enumerators indicated more 
interest in entering industrial than 
agricultural work. Higher wages, 
shorter hours and better W’orking 
conditions in industry and the loss 
of status involved in becoming a farm 
laborer appeared to be back of the 
preferences for industrial work on 
the part of these farm people. 

How many of the available mar- 
ried men will leave with their fami- 
lies will be dependent upon such fac- 
tors as property ties, size of family, 
availability of desired housing for 
the family at the place of employ- 
ment, cost of moving the family, cost 
of living on purchased rather than 
home-produced food, and the work- 
er’s estimate of how long the job will 
last. Temporary jobs can be taken by 
husbands and fathers who board 
away from home but if jobs were 
permanent, the supply of married 
men w^ould likely prove to be unstable 
if away from their families. 

Of the 28,000 available married 
men included in the low estimate, at 
least one in three would have to make 
arrangements for disposition of the 
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farms which they owned and oper- 
ated. Others undoubtedly own 
land but the proportion is not 
known since their present major oc- 
cupation was other than farm owner. 
Many of the men with land might do 
as some of their neighbors have al- 
ready done, namely, leave the farm 
to be operated by the wife and chil- 
dren. Or they might lease, sell, or 
even abandon it. Field workers ob- 
served that renters and croppers 
seemed to be more interested in w’ar 
jobs than were owners, while some 
owners commented they would like to 
leave with their families for work 
which ■would contribute more to win- 
ning the war if they could make satis- 
factory arrangements for care of 
their land and buildings during their 
absence. 

About 16,000 of the 28,000 mar- 
ried men were heads of families of 
five or more persons and might there- 
fore face special problems of trans- 
portation cost and of finding housing, 
were they to move. Some 5,000 of the 
available married men have both land 
and large families and 20,000 have 
either land or family ties or both 
which might serve as a barrier to 
leaving their present homes. 

It is evident that limited education 
would handicap many of the available 
w’orkers for some t}i)es of employ- 
ment and might impede their adjust- 
ment in new situations. In the coun- 
ties containing the five magisterial 
districts, the percentage of the rural- 
farm population 26 years of age and 
over who had completed more than 
eight grades of school ranged only 
from 6 per cent in Martin to 11 per 


cent in Owsley County, at the time of 
the 1940 U. S. Census. The median 
years of school completed ranged 
from 5.1 in Martin to 7.2 in Clinton 
County. 

The farm work skills of persons in 
the surveyed districts did not gener- 
ally include operation of the more 
complicated farm machinery. In none 
of the five districts were more than 
40 per cent of the men aged 15 to 59 
reported to have driven automobiles 
and in the Leslie district only 14 per 
cent were reported as knowing how 
to drive. The number of men w’ho 
had operated tractors Tvas negligible. 
Lack of experience with the more 
complicated farming equipment is in- 
dicated by several indices of the state 
of agricultural technology" in Eastern 
Kentucky. In large parts of the area 
more than 30 per cent of the small 
grain harvested in 1939 was 
cradled.^® Only slightly more than a 
bushel of corn is produced per man- 
day of labor on hillside fields.^^ In 
the five magisterial districts, 1940 
U. S. Census data showed an average 
value of implements and machinery 
ranging from $13 in Leslie to $131 in 
Clinton per farm reporting. The 
small scale of operations to which 
these farm people are accustomed is 
further shown by Census figures 
showing that in the five selected dis- 
tricts the corn harvested in 1939 av- 
eraged only between 42 and 165 
bushels per farm, cropland harvested 


“See Figure 37 in R. G. Hainsworth, 
0. E, Baker, and A. P. Brodell, Seedtime 
and Harvest Today, USDA, Misc. Pub. 486 
(Washington, D. G., August, 1942). 

See Table 6 in NichoUs, Bondurant, and 
Galloway, op. ctt. 
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ranged from five to 20 acres per 
farm, from 44 to 68 per cent of the 
farms reported workstock, and the 
average number of cows milked was 
between one and 1.6. 


All these facts add up to show 
these available workers face rather 
drastic adjustments if they do enter 
war jobs in either agriculture or in- 
dustry. 


A Short Form of The Farm Family Socioeconomic 

Status Scale* 

By William H. Sewellf 


ABSTRACT 

Since the publication of the Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale there 
has been considerable demand for a still briefer Instrument for measuring the 
socioeconomic status of farm families. The writer has attempted to satisfy this 
need by constructing a scale including fourteen of the most easily obtainable 
items from the original scale. Item analysis proved that these items possess 
sha^ diagnostic capacity in samples taken from Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Louisiana farm populations. The validity of the short scale for the three 
sample areas was established in terms of the very close agreement between 
the measurement produced by it and that of the original scale. The reliability 
tests, likewise, proved satisfactory. Tentative norms were constructed for the 
sample groups. After considering its advantages and limitations, it was decided 
that the short form of the scale produces satisfactory results and may be 
employed in studies where time and space limitations make the use of the 
longer original form seem inadvisable. 

RESUMEN 

Desde la publicacidn de La Escala del Status Socioecondmico de la Familia 
Rural, ha habido una gran demands por un metodo adn mds breve para medir 
el status socioeconomico de las familias campesinas. El autor ha tratado de 
suplir esa necesidad mediante la elaboracidn de una escala que incluye catorce 
de los datos mds fdcilmente obtenibles de los contenidos en la escala original. 
El andlisis de cada uno de los datos incluidos en esta breve escala ha demon- 
strado que ellos permiten hacer un diagnostico certero en las muestras ob- 
tenidas entre la poblacidn rural de los estados de Oklahoma. Kansas y Luisiana. 
La exactitud de la breve escala se comprobo por la concordancia observada 
entre los resultados obtenidos mediante su uso y los arrojados por la escala 
original en las dreas-muestras escogidas. Las pruebas de precision, asimismo, 
resultaron satisfactorias. Fueron elaborados tipos de ensayo para los grupos 
escondos como muestras. Despues de considerar sus ventajas y limitaciones, se 
llego a la conclusion de que la forma reducida de la escala da resultados satis- 
factorios y puede, por lo tanto, ser empleada en estudios cuando. por limi- 
taciones de tiempo y de espacio, el uso de la escala original parezca incon- 
veniente. 


Introduction 

Despite the fact that the original 
Farm Family Socioeconomic Status 

* This paper is published as a contribu- 
tion of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Scale can be administered on the 
average in less than ten minutes, 
there has been considerable demand 

t Professor of Sociology and Rural life, 
Oldahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
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from research workers for a still 
shorter form which would produce a 
reasonably satisfactory measure- 
ment.^ Doubtless, in many studies 
this is a pressing need, especially 
when the primary purpose of the re- 
search is not to study socioeconomic 
status but other phenomena which 
may be related directly or indirectly 
to status. A shorter form would also 
prove valuable in investigations 
where limitations in time and funds 
prevent the use of the original scale. 
Already several investigators have 
attempted to meet this need by arbi- 
trarily choosing certain items from 
the longer scale and using them in 
place of it. Since this practice, if con- 
tinued, would lead to many different 
forms of the scale and hence to much 
confusion in reporting results, the 
writer has attempted to produce a 
short form which will meet the needs 
of those who for one reason or an- 
other find it inadvisable to employ 
the original scale. The results of this 
effort are reported in this paper. 

In the construction of the short 
form of the scale, four requirements 
have been kept in mind. First, the 
short scale should consist of items 
which not only may be ascertained 
easily and with accuracy but which 
possess sharp diagnostic capacity at 


'For a complete discussion of the orig- 
inal scale see William H. Sewell, The Con- 
struction and Standardization of a Scale for 
the Measurement of the Socioeconomic 
Status of Oklahoma Farm Families, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Teehxucal Bulletin No. 9 (Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, April, 1940). A brief discussion is 
given in “A Scale for the Measurement of 
Farm Family Socioeconomic Status,** South- 
vestem Social Science Quarterly, XXI 
(1940), 125-137. 


differing levels of socioeconomic 
status and in varying culture areas. 
Second, the short scale should pro- 
duce a valid rating which will be 
essentially the same as that obtained 
by the use of the original scale. Third, 
the reliability of the short scale 
should be sufficiently great that the 
scale can be used with confidence. 
Fourth, norms should be constructed 
■which will make possible the com- 
parison of scores on the short scale 
with established standards. 

The Selection of Items 

In considering items for inclusion 
in the short form of the scale, only 
those which field experience had 
shown to be the most easily and ac- 
curately obtainable were selected for 
testing. While actual use of the origi- 
nal scale had shown that none of the 
original items caused trouble to well 
trained workers, less experienced in- 
terview'ers found certain items more 
difficult than others to enumerate. 
This was especially true of those 
items dealing with specific rooms and 
the equipment found in them. Here 
the difficulty seemed to be in the de- 
termination of which room should be 
called the living room. Even though 
clear-cut directions were prepared 
concerning this point, it still caused 
some difficulty. The participation 
items also proved to be troublesome 
in some cases becauses of the con- 
fusion in the minds of some about 
the distinction between membership 
and attendance. In some cases, 
the items relating to books and 
magazines were relatively diffi- 
cult to answer objectively, and the 
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questions on insurance gave some 
trouble. On the other hand, the four- 
teen remaining questions, which deal 
mainly with household equipment, 
housing, education, and church and 
Sunday School attendance, seldom 
caused difficulties. Therefore, it was 
decided that these items might serve 
as a basic core for further statistical 
analysis. (For these items see Table 
1 ). 

In the construction of the original 
scale, for use on the Oklahoma popu- 
lation, only those items were retained 
which proved to have superior ca- 
pacity to differentiate between suc- 
cessive as well as extreme socioeco- 
nomic status groups.- Since all of the 
fourteen items in the short form of 
the scale were selected from the origi- 
nal group, no particular concern need 


be manifested about their ability to 
differentiate in the Oklahoma popu- 
lation. However, question may be le- 
gitimately raised concerning their 
validity for other populations. To 
partially answer this question, the 
items were re-analyzed for two 
sample groups taken from Kansas 
and Louisiana. The Kansas sample 
consisted of 454 schedules which 
were available from a cooperative 
survey carried out by the committee 
on research of the Mid-West Socio- 
logical Society.® The Louisiana sample 

* This is an unusually high standard and 
has the eifect of insuring that the scale wiU 
differentiate sharply between varying levels 
of status. The usual standard is that re- 
tained items should differentiate between 
extreme groups. A complete description of 
the techniq[ue and standards used in the 
study is given in the bulletin, William H. 
Sewell, op, cit,, pp. 27-42. 


TABLE I. Results of Item Analysis 


Item 

Oklahoma 
(1062 cases) 

(454 eases) 

Louisiana 
(648 cases) 

Percent 

possess- 

ins 

item 

Signif- 

icant 

Qnar- 

tile 

differ- 

entia- 

tions 

1 

Percent 

possess- 

ing 

item 

Slamif. 

icant 

quar- 

tile 

differ- 

entia- 

tions 

Percent 

possess- 

ing 

item 

Sisrnif- 

ieant 

Quar- 

tile 

differ- 

entia- 

tiors 

* Construction of house 

48.0 

4 

76.1 

4 

32.4 

4 

♦Room-person ratio 

51.4 

4 

69.2 

4 

70.0 

4 

♦lighting facilities 

25.4 

4 

54.0 

4 

23.0 

4 

Water piped into house 

6.2 

4 

33.0 

4 

7.6 

3 

Power washer 

26.2 

4 

69.0 

4 

13.0 

3 

♦Refrigerator 

39.7 

4 

55.6 

4 

56.1 

4 

Radio 

46.1 

4 

78.8 

4 

56.3 

4 

Telephone 

23.8 

4 

58.0 

4 

8.1 

3 

Automobile 

62.9 

4 

93.5 

1 

37.6 

4 

Daily newspaper 

42.7 

4 

72.1 

4 

58.1 

4 

♦Wife’s education 

57.8 

4 

74.3 

4 

66.5 

4 

♦Husband’s education 

48.1 

4 

74.3 

4 

51.4 

4 

Husband attends church or S.S. 65.2 

4 

70.3 

3 

76.8 

4 

Wife attends church or S.S. 

73.1 

4 

81.0 

4 

80.4 

4 


* For descriptions of the standards for possession of these multiple choice items see 
the bulletin, William H. Sewell, Op. eit., pp. 62-66. 
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was made up of 648 schedules result- 
ing from a cooperative survey made 
by the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology of the 
Louisiana State University. 

The item analysis was made using 
the criterion of internal consistency 
technique and consisted of the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) the schedules for 
each of the sample groups were di- 
vided into quartiles on the basis of 
total scale scores, (2) the percentage 
of occurrence in each of the quar- 
tiles was computed for each item, 
(3) the differences between the per- 
centage of occurrence in each of the 
successive and the extreme quartiles 
and the standard errors of these dif- 
ferences were determined, and, (4) 
the significance of the differences, 
expressed in critical ratios, were com- 
puted.^ A summary of the results of 
this analysis is given in Table I which 
shows only the number of significant 
differences for each item and the per- 
centage of families in each sample 
possessing the various items. For 
purposes of comparison the same 
data are given for the OMahoma 
sample. 

The table shows for the Kansas 
sample that twelve of the items dif- 

•The following persons participated in 
this study: C. D. Clark, W. D. Moreland, 
Harriet Higby, J. O. Hertzler, R. B, Tozier, 
S. Garvin, P. H. Forsyth, and Stuart A. 
Queen, Chairman of the Committee. 

‘When the term significant is used it 
means that the critical ratios equal or 
exceed the five percent level of significance. 
For a discussion of significance, see R. A. 
Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers (5th edition; London: 1934), pp. 
112-129, 


ferentiate significantly at every level, 
one at three levels, and one only be- 
tween the extreme quartiles. For the 
Louisiana sample, eleven items dif- 
ferentiate significantly at all levels 
and three at three levels. Of course, 
in the Oklahoma sample, all items 
differentiate significantly in every 
possible comparison. Furthermore, 
all items differentiate between the 
extreme quartiles in each of the 
samples. These results indicate that 
all of the items but one meet the re- 
quirement stated earlier for item se- 
lection, i.e., that the retained items 
should possess sharp diagnostic ca- 
pacity at varying levels of socioeco- 
nomic status in varying culture areas. 
The only exception is the item ‘‘auto- 
mobile’’ which differentiated only in 
the extreme comparison for the 
Kansas sample. How’ever, this item 
differentiated at all levels in both of 
the other areas and its retention in 
the scale is permissible because it 
probably will have sharp diagnostic 
capacity in most areas. 

Since the items proved to be 
valid differentiators of socioeconomic 
status in each of the sample groups, 
they were combined into a scale for 
further testing. This form of the 
scale is shown on p. 166. It consists 
of six items from the fifteen in the 
original scale which were classified as 
material possessions, six from the 
original group of thirteen cultural 
possession items, and two from the 
original eight social participation 
questions.® Thus, the major com- 

* Actually, both of the social participa- 
tion items combine church and Sunday 
school attendance and, therefore, represent 
four of the original group. 
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ponents of socioeconomic status as 
originally defined are represented 
roughly in the same proportions as 
in the original form of the scale.® 
Therefore, if this short form of the 
scale can stand the tests of validity 
and reliability which are demanded of 
a standardized scale, it may be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the original 
scale. 

Validity 

The only test made of the validity 
of the short form of the scale was 
that of determining the correlation 
between the ratings produced by it 
and those produced by the original 
scale.'^ Since the validity of the 
original scale for the Oklahoma popu- 
lation had been established by exten- 
sive testing and was clearly indicated 
for the Kansas and Louisiana 
samples by somewhat less extensive 
tests, it may be said that the short 
scale is valid for these groups if it 
produces essentially the same results 
as the original scale.® To determine 
this, the schedules for the three 
sample groups were re-scored by add- 
ing the weights on the fourteen 
items. This new score was then cor- 
related with the original score for 
each of the families in each of the 
separate samples. The results were as 

^For the definition and the classification 
of the items see the bulletin, William H. 
Sewell, op. ctf., pp. 20, 42-45. 

'For a discussion of validity testing, see 
the writer’s “The Development of a Socio- 
metric Scale,” Sodometry, V (August, 
1942), 290-293. 

^For the Oklahoma sample the evidence 
is given in the bulletin, William H. Sewell, 
op. cit.j pp. 47-49. The validity tests for the 
Kansas and Louisiana samples are given in 
the writer’s “The Restandardization of a 
Sociometric Scale,” Social Forces, XXI 
(March, 1943), 303-306. 


follows : Oklahoma - .94, Kansas 
■r .95, and Louisiana -t- .95. From 
these coefficients, all of which are 
highly significant, it may be seen 
that the short scale produces a 
measurement which agrees essen- 
tially with that produced by the 
longer scale.** Therefore, it may be 
considered valid, at least insofar as 
the original scale was valid for these 
groups.^® 

Reliability 

The only test made of the ability of 
the short scale to produce a consis- 
tent measurement was the split-half 
reliability test.^^ This was done by 
correlating the scores obtained by di- 
viding the scale into equal halves, one 
consisting of the odd-numbered items 
and the other of the even-numbered 
items. The resulting corrected coeffi- 
cients for the three sample groups 
were as follows : Oklahoma -r .81, 
Louisiana + .81, Kansas .87. Since 
the usual standard for reliability co- 
efficients produced by this technique 
is + .80, these coefficients indicate 


*The coefficients were tested using Fish- 
er’s test for correlation coefficients as given 
by G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (re- 
vised edition; Ames, Iowa, 1938) ; Table 2, 
p. 133. 

^ Some readers will raise the question of 
whether anything fundamental to the meas- 
urement has been lost by the elimination of 
the remaining items. While it cannot be 
answered adequately at this point, it is in- 
teresting to find that there is a high corre- 
lation between the fourteen items retained 
and the twenty-two items which were 
omitted. For the three samples the coef- 
ficients were as follows: Oldahoma 4- .79, 
Kansas -f.81, Louisiana -t-.77. This in- 
dicates that the loss probably was not great. 

^For a discussion of other tests of re- 
liability, see the writer’s “The Development 
of a Sociometric Scale,” Sodometry, V 
(August, 1942), 293-294, 
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that the scale produces sufficiently 
consistent results that it may be used 

with confidence.^2 However, it must 

be pointed out that other tests of 

“Reliability coefficients for the scale ob- 
tained by other techniques agree closely 
with those gained by the split-half tech- 
nique. See the bulletin, William H. Sewell, 
op. cif., pp. 49-50. 


reliability should be made before a 
more conclusive generalization may 
be given. The short scale is not as 
reliable as the original scale, but this 
is a sacrifice which is inevitable since 
the reliability of a scale is partially 
a function of its length. 


FARM FAMILY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS SCALE 
(Short Form) 

Score Scale Items 


1. Construction of house: 

Brick, stucco, etc., or painted frame 
Score: (6) 


Unpainted frame or other 
(3) 


2. Room-person ratio : 

Number of rooms . . Number of persons 
Ratio: Below 1.00 1.00-1.99 2.00 and up 

Score: (3) (6) (7) 


8. Lighting facilities : 

Electric Gas, mantle, or pressure Oil lamps, other or none 
Score; (8) (6) (3) 


4. Water piped into house? Y (8) N (4) 

5. Power washer? ^ Y (6) N (3) 


6. Refrigerator; 

Mechanical Ice Other or none 

Score; (8) (6) (3) 


7. 

Radio? Y (6) 

N (3) 




8 . 

Telephone? Y (6) 

N (3) 




9. 

Automobile? (Other than truck) 

Y (6) 


N (2) 


10. 

Family takes daily newspaper? 

Y (6) 


N (3) 


11. 

Wife’s education; 

Grades completed: 0-7 8 

Score; (2) (4) 

9-H 

(6) 

12 

(T) 

13 and up 
(8) 


12. 

Husband’s education : 

Grades completed: 0-7 8 

Score: (3) (6) 

9-11 

(6) 

12 

(7) 

13 and up 
(8) 


13. 

Husband attends church or Sunday school? 
(% of meetings) 


Y (6) 

N (2) 

14. 

Wife attends church or Sunday school? 
of meetings) 


Y (6) 

N (2) 


Seale Score 
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Norms 

Norms for a sociometric scale 
usually become accepted only after 
considerable evidence and experience 
have been accumulated with the in- 
strument in many varying situations. 
Since the data on the short form of 
the Scale are quite limited, only ten- 
tative norms may be offered at this 
time. These include mean scores for 
various tenure groups and raw scores 
for selected percentile ranks in the 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Louisiana 
samples. The Oklahoma norms are 
doubtless the most reliable of the 
three sets because they were based 
on 1000 cases carefully selected to 
represent the rural farm population 
of the State. The Kansas and Louisi- 
ana norms must be considered as 
quite tentative since they were based 
on much less strict sampling pro- 
cedures.^^ However, they should be 
useful for rough comparative pur- 
poses and are presented with this 
limitation in mind. 


“ A more detailed discussion of norms, as 
well as several types of norms based on the 
original form of the scale, is given in the 
author's “The Development of a Sociometric 
Scale,” Soeiometryt V (August, 1942), 294- 
297. Norms for the original scale for the 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Kansas samples 
are given in the writer's “The Restand- 
ardization of a Sociometric Scale,” Social 
Forces, XXI (March, 1943), 310. 


Table II gives the means and 
standard errors of the various tenure 
groups for the three sample popula- 
tions. By reference to this table com- 
parisons between obtained means 
may be made with these well known 
groups to gain a rough idea of the 
position occupied by a given family 
or group.^^ The percentile norms are 
shown in Table III. The percentile 
rank of a given raw score in any of 
the three standard groups may be de- 
terinined by reference to this table. 
It will be noted that the Oklahoma 
and Louisiana norms tend to be 
approximately similar while the Kan- 
sas norms are much higher than 
those for the other two states. Simi- 
lar norms would be still higher for 
some other states. However, in many 
studies, comparisons with these well 
known groups will prove valuable in 
that they will provide a general idea 
of the level of the groups being 
studied. 

Advantages and Limitations of the 
Short Form 

The short form of the scale may be 
said to have certain advantages over 

”The differences between the means for 
the successive tenure levels are statistically 
significant in all comparisons. This in- 
dicates, further, the validity of the scale 
for these samples. 


TABLE II. Mean Scores on the Short Scale for Various Tenure Groups in the 

Three Samples 


Tenure Oklahoma Louiiiana Kamaa 


Status 

Mean 

S.E. 

Mean 

S.B. 

Mean 

S.E. 

Owner 

61.4 

0.6 

61.5 

0.5 

71.8 

0.7 

Tenant 

54.9 

0.6 

63.7 

0.7 

65.8 

0.9 

Cropper 



50.9 

0.8 



Laborer 

50.0 

1.0 

47.1 

1.1 

60.4 

1.7 
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TABLE III. Raw Scores on the Short Scale According to Selecteh) Percentile 
Ranks for the Three Samples 


Percentile 

rank 


Raw 

scores 

Percentile 

rank 


Raw scores 


Oklahoma 

sample 

Louisiana 

sample 

Kansas 

sample 

Oklahoma 

sample 

Louisiana 

sample 

Kansas 

sample 

1 

41 

39 

49 

50 

59 

67 

68 

5 

45 

44 

52 

55 

60 

58 

71 

10 

46 

46 

54 

60 

62 

59 

73 

15 

48 

48 

57 

65 

63 

61 

75 

20 

50 

49 

58 

70 

64 

62 

77 

25 

61 

51 

60 

76 

66 

64 

79 

30 

53 

52 

61 

80 

69 

67 

80 

36 

54 

53 

63 

85 

73 

70 

83 

40 

56 

54 

65 

90 

76 

74 

86 

45 

57 

55 

67 

95 

81 

79 

89 





99 

87 

85 

91 


the original form. First, the fact that 
it is composed of only fourteen items 
means that it may be administered in 
less time and will take less space on a 
schedule than the original form, Ex- 
I)erience has shown that a family can 
be rated on the average in about five 
minutes. This will mean that it can 
be employed in studies where time 
and schedule space are important con- 
siderations. Moreover, it appears that 
the short form will produce a reason- 
ably valid and reliable measurement 
of socioeconomic status even though 
it may be less dependable than that 
produced by the longer scale. 

Second, the fact that the short 
form is based on items which field 
experience has shown are most 
readily and accurately obtainable 
should make it easier for relatively 
less well trained interviewers to ad- 
minister with accuracy. In some in- 
vestigations, this will doubtless be an 
important consideration. 

Third, the questions in the short 
scale are all of the type that may be 


answered accurately without gaining 
entry into the residence of the family 
being rated. This will be a marked 
advantage in some studies where in- 
terviews are held in other places than 
the house. Further, since the answers 
to the simple questions composing the 
scale are likely to be known by all 
members of the family, the questions 
can be so formulated that they can be 
answered by school children and 
others away from home.^^ In many 
studies this will be a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

While the brevity of the short form 
of the scale doubtless is its greatest 
advantage over the original scale, it 
must be pointed out that it is at the 
same time its greatest disadvantage. 
In the first place, the instability of 
any one item is likely to reduce the 
reliability of the scale greatly. This 
is not so true in the case of the longer 
scale where the chances are greater 


“The writer has prepared such a form 
and will be glad to furnish it free to any- 
one interested in it. 
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that a change in one item will be off- 
set by a change in the opposite direc- 
tion in another item. 

Second, the contribution of any one 
item to the measurement produced by 
the short scale is relatively much 
greater than in the original form, and 
therefore if an item loses its validity 
or changes its significance the validity 
of the short scale may be affected 
greatly. 

Third, since there are fewer items 
in the short form there is greater 
danger that this form will fail to 
measure the extremes of socioeco- 
nomic status than in the case of the 
original scale. To illustrate the point, 
in the total group of families in the 
three samples scored on both scales 
only six made the lowest possible 
score on the original scale in com- 
parison with fifteen on the short 
form ; at the other extreme, no family 
made the highest possible score on 
the original scale while six reached 
this score on the short form. From 
this it can be seen that the longer 
form is quite superior in differentiat- 
ing at the extreme status levels. 

Condusioii 

From the analysis presented in this 
paper it may be concluded that the 
short form of the Farm Family 
Socioeconomic Status Scale will pro- 
duce an easily obtainable, objective, 
valid and reliable measurement of 
socioeconomic status. However, this 
measurement may be somewhat less 
reliable and valid than that produced 
by the longer scale. While the short 
form will need to be tested out in 
many field situations before more 


conclusive generalizations may be 
offered, it appears that it will prove 
useful in studies where the use of the 
longer original form seems inad- 
visable. 

DISCUSSION 
By Genevieve Knupfer and 
Robert K. Merton^ 

This paper presents a short form 
of the author's Farm Family Socio- 
Economic Status Scale. A single ques- 
tion is posed: do the two forms give 
approximately the same results ? The 
original 36 items were reduced to 14 
and the correlation between scores on 
the long and the short form was 
4- .95. It is evident, therefore, that 
they do. Any criticism of this paper 
as far as concepts of measurement or 
of socio-economic status are con- 
cerned must be directed rather 
towards the original scale than 
towards the short form since the pur- 
pose of the latter is simply to repro- 
duce the former more efficiently. 

The criterion for selection of items 
was the ease of ascertaining them in 
practice; that is, those items were 
eliminated which, on rather loose 
intuitive grounds, seemed relatively 
difficult to ascertain. Apparently, the 
aim vras to reduce the errors and diffi- 
culty of observation. 

If these fourteen items are the 
maximum number of reliable items, 
are they also the minimum number of 
items necessary to correlate with the 
long form? Perhaps very little would 
be lost if we eliminated another five 
or six of them. 

If we started with the original 86 

* Columbia University. 
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and tried to find the smallest possible 
number of them which would yield a 
correlation of .95 with the original 
scale, a different procedure would be 
indicated. In either case, the mathe- 
matical techniques of partial correla- 
tion and of factor analysis would be 
in order as the only way of arriving 
at a correct answer to the question of 
predicting the total score from the 
least possible number of items. The 
not altogether pointless objection 
may be raised, however, that this 
would be too elaborate and laborious 
to be worthwhile since such good re- 
sults were obtained by simpler 
methods. 

Rejoinder 

I have two comments to make 
which should help clarify points 
raised by Knupfer and Merton con- 
cerning my paper. First, it is true 
that there are better techniques than 
those I used for predicting the total 
score with the smallest possible num- 
ber of items; however, it must be 
remembered that this is only one 
phase of the problem. Another equal- 
ly important phase is that of pro- 


ducing a reliable scale, i.e., one which 
measures with consistency. Since re- 
liability is usually lost when the num- 
ber of items is reduced, brevity must 
be sacrificed at some point for re- 
liability. Therefore, the search is not 
for the shortest valid scale (valid in 
this case in that the short scale gives 
an acceptable prediction of the score 
produced by the original scale) but 
rather for the shortest valid scale 
which will produce reliable results. 
In fact, in the preliminary work on 
this problem, shorter valid scales 
were constructed but none came up 
to the minimum standards usually 
set for reliability. Still another as- 
pect of the problem is to retain the 
valid items which can be most easily 
observed in an objective fashion. This 
further precluded the use of the tech- 
niques they suggest. 

The second comment is that the 
items were not eliminated on “loose 
intuitive grounds" as is alleged but 
rather on the basis of extensive field 
observations. Certainly, a careful 
reading of the paper should have 
made this clear. 

William H. Sewell. 



Development of A 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living 
Index for Counties 


By Margaret Jarman Hagood* 


ABSTRACT 

From a preliminary list of 14 suggested components, o have been selected for 
a 1940 rural-farm level of living index: (1) adequacy of housing space, (2^ 
radios, (3) farm income, (4) late model automobiles, (5) schooling completed. 
One basis of selection was the weights each component received on four prelim- 
inary indexes constructed by component techniques for the following groups of 
counties : North Carolina, Iowa, these two states combined, and a sample of 200 
counties of the United States. Components were selected which generally had 
high positive weights for all four indexes. Another basis of selection was the 
degree of intercorrelation of components. To avoid duplication, only one com- 
ponent was selected from any group of two or more highly intercorrelated 
components. Correlations between the final and the preliminary indexes indicate 
that no great loss in differentiating capacity is incurred by reducing the num- 
ber of components and by using weights derived from the national sample of 
counties. 


RESUMEN 

De una lista preliminar de 14 componentes propuestos, 5 han sido seleccion- 
ados para im indice del nivd de la vida rural-agricola en 1940 : (1) La vivienda 
adecuada, (2) Los aparatos radioreceptores, (3) Los ingresos, (4) Los auto- 
mdviles de modelo redente, (5) Los estudios completados. Una de las bases de 
la selecddn consistid en el peso relative que cada componente recibio en cuatro 
indices preliminares construidos por la tdcnica de componentes para los siguientes 
grupos de condados: Carolina del Norte, Iowa, estos dos estados combinados, 
y una muestra de 200 condados de los Estados Unidos. Se seleccionaron los 
componentes que en general tenian pesos positives altos en todos los cuatro 
indices. Otra base de seleccidn fue el grade de intercorrelacion de los com- 
ponentes. Para evitar duplicaddn, se escogio solamente un componente de cada 
grupo de dos o mas componentes con un alto grade de intercorrelacion. Las 
correlaciones entre el indice final y los preliminares indican que no ocurrio 
gran perdida de capacidad de diferenciacion al reducir el mimero de com- 
ponentes y al usar los pesos derivados de la muestra nacional de condados. 


The utility of level of living in- 
dexes for counties of the United 
States has been amply demonstrated 
by the wide use of several county in- 
dexes constructed on the basis of 
1930 Census and other data. Es- 
pecially in the analysis of relation- 
ships of economic with other factors, 
such as migration, education, fertili- 
ty, etc., when counties comprise the 
unit of observation, and in the prob- 
lem of subregional delineation have 


^ ♦ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


level of living indexes been valuable.^ 
With much of the 1940 Census data 
on population, housing, and agricul- 
ture now available by counties, it 
seems advisable to develop new 
county indexes based on more nearly 
current data and constructed by more 


^For example, Carter Goodrich et al., 
Migration and Planes of Living, 1920-193^, 
Philadelphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935; C. E. Lively and Conrad 
Taeuber, Rtiral Migration in the United 
States, WPA Research Monograph XIX, 
Washington; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939; A. B. Mangus, Rural Regions 
of the United States, Washington; u. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 
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recently developed methods. This 
paper presents the results of some 
exploratory work leading to the de- 
velopment of a rural-farm level of 
living index.- A rural-nonfarm index 
will be similarly developed later and 
the two combined into a rural level of 
living index. 

Limitations of level of living in- 
dexes for counties of the United 
States arise chiefly from two sources. 
The first is that the quantitative data 
uniformly available for counties by 
no means encompass the range of 
phenomena subsumed under the con- 
cept “level of living” — ^in fact, some 
of the phenomena are probably not 
quantifiable. The second is that 
characteristics for which data are 
available do not have a uniform re- 
lationship to level of living in the 
various regions and subregions of the 
country. With regard to the first 
limitation, we shall assume that the 
factors in “level of living” which are 
not measurable, or which have not 
been measured, are closely enough 
correlated with those for which we 
do have measures provided by Census 
data to permit the latter being used 
to form a valid index. With regard 
to the second limitation, we have at- 
tempted to determine which ones of 
a number of possible components 
seem to be most valid indicators of 
level of living in the several regions 
of the country and to develop an in- 

“ A project of the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Special acknowledge- 
ment is due to Helen A. Robinson of the 
Division’s staff for statistical assistance in 
this project. 


dex from those components which are 
most uniformly valid. 

For preliminary testing and weed- 
ing out of a group of components 
which seemed appropriate for a level 
of living index,^ the counties of North 
Carolina and Iowa were used. For 
exploration of the relationships of 
the proposed components these two 
states seemed appropriate, since 
North Carolina counties have a mean 
rural-farm level of living below the 
national average and show great 
variation in the selected components, 
while Iowa counties have a mean 
rural-farm level of living much 
higher than the national average and 

^ These components were chosen primarily 
on the basis of their previous use in similar 
indexes and with the advice of Conrad 
Taeuber and C. Horace Hamilton. They are 
listed below with numbers by which they 
are identified in the accompanying tables. 
Data on all these components are available 
for counties from Sixteenth Census of the 
United States^ 1940, Population, Second 
Series State Bulletins; Housing, First and 
Second Series State Bulletins; Agriculture, 
First and Second Series State Bulletins. 

1. Percent of rural-farm occupied dwell- 
ing units with fewer than 1.61 persons 
per room 

2. Percent of rural-farm dwelling units 
not in need of major repairs 

3. Percent of rural-farm dwelling units 
with running water 

4. Percent of rural-farm dwelling units 
with electric lights 

5. Percent of rural-farm dwelling units 
with radios 

6. Percent of farms with milk cows 

7. Percent of farms with hogs and pigs 

8. Percent of farms with chickens 

9. Percent of farms with fruit trees 

10. Percent of farms with vegetables grown 
for home use 

11. Percent of farms with gross income of 
$600 or more 

12. Percent of farms reporting automobiles 

13. Percent of farms reporting automobiles 
of 1936 or later models 

14. Median year of school completed by 
rural-farm persons 25 years of age and 
over 
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are generally quite homogeneous 
with respect to the components. For 
each of these states an index was first 
developed by analysis of the intercor- 
relations of the proposed components 
for the counties of that state alone. 
Table I shows for North Carolina the 
intercorrelations of 13 proposed com- 
ponents^ along with the resulting 
level of living index based on 11 
components.® 

It may be noted that component 7, 
relating to hogs and pigs, is generally 
negatively correlated with the other 
components. In the process of reflec- 
tion, preliminary to analysis of the 
matrix, this component was changed 
in sign, indicating that it is negative- 

*The preliminary work on North Caro- 
lina and Iowa had been completed before 
the component relating to education was 
suggested for inclusion. 


ly related to the common factor (as- 
sumed to be level of living) which 
the others as a group measure best. 
Therefore, although the possession of 
hogs and pigs by a farm family is 
generally considered as a positive 
item in the level of living of that 
family, the component was eliminated 
from the index since the analysis in- 
dicated that in counties where great- 
er percentages of farm families have 

“The index weights for the standard 
measures (deviation of measure from the 
mean of the series expressed in standard 
deviation units) are proportional to the di- 
rection cosines of the measures with the 
principal component of the matrix. For a 
discussion of this method of index construc- 
tion and for a computation guide for pro- 
cedures, see Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Nadia Danilevsky, and Gorlin 0. Beum, “An 
Examination of the Use of Factor Analysis 
in the Problem of Subregional Delineation,” 
Rural Sociology. 6 (September 1941), pp. 
216-233. 


TABLE I. Matrix of Intercorrelations op 13 Components for a 1940 Rural-Farm 
Level op Living Index, with Resulting Index Equation Based on 11 Com- 
ponents, 100 Counties of North Carolina 


Com- 

S>on- 

enta’- 

1 Components^ 


1 2 

1 « 

1 ^ 

1 « 

1 ® 1 

1 ’ 1 

« 1 

® 1 

10 1 

11 1 12 1 13 

1 

2 

.14 











3 

.25 

.41 










4 • 

.47 

.60 

.66 









6 

.67 

.40 

.49 

.81 








6 

.06 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.32 







7 - 

-.10 

— .43 

— .71 

— .42 

— .34 

— .56 






8 ~ 

-.01 

.04 

— .36 

.03 

.04 

.36 

.28 





9 

.01 

.34 

.41 

.25 

.14 

.53 

— .51 

.06 




10 

.06 

.11 

— .23 

— .03 

— .07 

,27 

.13 

.68 

.22 



11 - 

-.03 

— .23 

— .62 

— .16 

— .12 

— .66 

— .76 

.09 

— .68 

,01 


12 

.49 

.10 

— .02 

.66 

.66 

— .07 

— .03 

.23 

— .33 - 

— .04 

.60 

13 

.63 

.02 

.14 

.46 

.62 

— .28 

.24 - 

-.05 

— .33 - 

-.17 

.46 .86 


Equation for standard measures: 

I = .751zi 4" .483za -j- .664za -f" .OSOz* -j- I.OOOzb -|- .290z 6 -f* 

(omit Zt) “h .036zs -f- .142zo — .055z]o + (omit Zu) 4* .788zu .767zu 


Tor identification of components, footnote 3. 
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hogs and pigs, smaller percentages 
tend to have the majority of items 
here considered as indicative of level 
of living. 

More difficult to understand is the 
predominantly negative relationship 
of component 11, percentage of farms 
having a gross income of $600 or 
more, with the others. It is surpris- 
ing that, in North Carolina, counties 
which have a greater percentage of 
farms with gross farm income of 
$600 or more tend to have smaller 
percentages of houses in repair, with 
running water, with electric lights, 
with radios, and smaller percentages 
of farms with milk cows. A possible 
explanation is suggested by the high 
negative correlation ( — .85) between 
percentage of farms with gross in- 
come of $600 or more and percentage 
of farms with operators reporting 
100 days or more of off-farm work in 
1939. In the counties where industrial 
employment opportunities provide 
considerable cash income to farm 
operators and other farm family 
members, the percentage of farm 
families possessing electric lights, 
radios, etc., is relatively high, even 
though the off-farm work may mean 
that the farm enterprise is kept to a 
modest level and the percentage of 
farms with gross income of $600 or 
more is relatively low. 

Still another component, number 
10 relating to fruit trees, became re- 
flected in the process of analysis, as 
is shown by the negative sign of its 
weight. It could well have been dis- 
carded at this stage, but since the 
other weights had been determined 
from the matrix with this component 


included, and since the value of its 
weight was so small as to be negli- 
gible, it was retained in the index. 

Weights for the 11 components re- 
tained are so scaled in the index equa- 
tion shown at the bottom of the table 
that a weight of one is assigned to 
the component which this type of 
analysis indicates is the “best” meas- 
ure for the common factor running 
through all of them. The percentage 
of rural-farm dwelling units with 
radios receives the heaviest weight, 
followed closely by the percentage 
with electric lights. Next in order of 
weights are the two components re- 
lating to automobiles, followed close- 
ly by the component indicating ade- 
quacy of housing space per person. 

Comparison of a similar analysis 
of the same components for the coun- 
ties of Iowa (Table II) reveals inter- 
esting similarities and differences. 
The most marked difference is with 
respect to component 11, gross farm 
income, which for Iowa not only 
measures in the direction one would 
naturally expect, but also receives 
the second highest weight, exceeded 
only by one of the components relat- 
ing to automobiles. The other auto- 
mobile component, radios, and elec- 
tric lights get high weights, as they 
did for North Carolina. Possession of 
hogs and pigs receives a high posi- 
tive weight in Iowa, whereas it meas- 
ured negatively in North Carolina. 
Percentage of farms having fruit 
trees was indicated to be measuring 
negatively by the process of reflec- 
tion and was not included in the 
index. 
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TABLE II. Matrix of Intercorrblations of 13 Components for a 1940 Eural-Farm 
Level op Living Index, with Resulting Index Equation Based on 12 Compon- 
ents, 99 Counties op Iowa 


Com- 

pon- 

ents^ 

1 Components^ 

1 1 

1 * 

1 * 

1 * 

1 s 1 

6 1 

’ 1 


» 1 

10 1 

“ 1 

12 1 13 

1 

2 - 

-.11 












3 

.36 












4 

.34 


.56 










5 

.35 

.07 

.21 

.78 









6 

.31 

.02 

.04 

.18 

.46 








7 

.45 

— .01 

.18 

.32 

.66 

.86 







8 

.37 

— .03 

.02 

.11 

.31 

.88 

.80 






9 

.02 

— .15 

— .03 

— .19 

— .26 

— .17 

— .18 - 

-.21 





10 

.23 

— .03 

— .21 

— .09 

— .41 

.39 

.33 

.39 

.32 




11 

.37 

.03 

.34 

.54 

.76 

.76 

.87 

.68 

— .31 

.07 



12 

.42 

.07 

.40 

.98 

.86 

.71 

.80 

.63 

— .36 

.04 

.93 


13 

.27 

.02 

.42 

.84 

.86 

.42 

.66 

.30 



.77 

.80 


Equation for standard measures : 

I =: .466zi -f* .036 z 2 -f- .372zt .739z4 . 802218 “t* .756ze -|- 

.847zt + .679z 8 -f- (omit Zi ) -1- .lllzw + .934zu -f l.OOOzw + .813zu 


‘ For identification of components, see footnote 3. 


Table III shows the results of a 
similar analysis for the counties of 
North Carolina and Iowa combined 
into a single series. While the analysis 
for North Carolina alone provided 
the basis for constructing an index 
with maximum differentiating ca- 
pacity for diverse counties in the 
lower range of the scale of level of 
living, and the analysis for Iowa 
alone for homogeneous counties in the 
upper range of the scale, this analysis 
provides an index based on a distri- 
bution of counties covering a wider 
range of the scale than either of the 
previous ones, but with a concentra- 
tion near the upper end. As in the 
case of North Carolina, radios re- 
ceive the heaviest weight on this in- 
dex for the states combined. Per- 
centage of farms with late model 


automobiles is second, with the com- 
ponent indicating adequacy of hous- 
ing space next. Gross farm income 
has a weight more than 76 per cent 
as great as the highest weight, indi- 
cating that it differentiates satisfac- 
torily over this expanded range, 
whereas it failed to do so in the lower 
range. 

The results of the analysis for the 
two states combined suggested that it 
might be possible to identify certain 
components which would indicate 
level of living satisfactorily in all 
areas of the country. Hence a random 
sample was drawn of 200 counties, 
stratified by three major regions 
(North, South, and West), and a 
similar analysis made for the sample 
counties. Table IV contains the re- 
sults of this analysis with relative 
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TABLE III. Matrix op Intercorrelations op 13 Components for a 1940 Rural- 
Farm Level of Living Index, with Resulting Index Equation Based on li 
CoMPONE^Ts, 199 Counties of North Carolina and Iowa Combined 


Com- 

pon- 

ents^ 

1 Components^ 

1 1 

1 * 1 

8 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 1 

« 1 

■< 1 

« 1 

» 1 

10 1 

‘i 1 

12 1 13 

1 

2 

.52 












3 

.66 

.54 











4 

.68 

.48 

.69 










5 

.93 

.59 

.73 

.69 









6 

.61 


.55 










7 

.62 


.32 

.28 

.64 

.27 







8 

.58 

.36 

.33 

.36 

.64 

.65 

.69 






9 - 

-.37 


-.16 

— .18 

— .39 

— .02 

— .66 - 

-.29 






-.33 

— .19 - 

-.41 

— .26 

— .44 

— .13 

— .16 


-.39 




11 

.61 

.26 

.36 

.37 

.66 

.16 

.88 

.66 - 

-.66 ■ 

— .26 



12 

Kill 

.62 - 

-.64 

.63 

.94 


.69 

.68 - 

-.60 . 

— .38 

.79 


13 

.84 

.47 


,73 

.92 

.65 

.75 

m 

-.48 . 

— .36 

.77 

.92 

Equation for standard measures : 

I .933zi -j- .589z« -f- .566zt 4“ 

.766z- 4- .733 zr + (omit Zs) 

.713z 4 + l.OOOz. + .684z, + 

-{- (omit Zio) -j- .7662:11 .883zi 3 -f- .979zii 


' For identification of components, see footnote 3. 


TABLE IV. Matrix op Intercorrelations op 13 Components for a 1940 Rural- 
Farm Level of Living Index, with Resulting Index Equation Based on 6 
Components, 200 Sample Counties of the United States 


III 

1 





Components^ 





1 1 1 

* 1 

» 1 

« i 

« 1 

8 1 

^ 1 

8 1 

10 1 

1 

12 1 13 i 14 

1 












2 

.32 











3 

.47 

.41 










4 

.59 

.89 

,76 









5 

.73 

.29 

.56 

.68 








6 - 

-.16 

.00 

.29 

.14 - 

-.24 







7 

.13 

.23 

.59 

.45 

.33 

.45 






8 

.07 

.21 

.49 

.38 

.28 


.81 






SiU 


.32 

.06 

.25 

.34 

.55 

.58 




11 

.48 


.37 

.36 

.59 

— .13 



.24 



12 

.67 


.44 

.89 

.84 


.17 



.74 


13 

.48 

.41 

.67 

.67 

.68 


.26 

.18 

.34 

.73 

.79 

14 


.16 

.40 

.39 


— .29 

.22 


.28 

.43 

.66 .51 


Equation for standard measures: 

I = .840zi -i- (omit Za, Zs, z*) 4- l.OOOze -f (omit z«, Zr, Zs, Zio) -H 
.816zu H- (omit Zu) + .866zu -f- .879zu 


For identification of components, see footnote 3. 
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weights for the five components 
chosen, for reasons explained below, 
to be retained in the final index. Ap- 
proximate weights for all components 
are given in Table V, along with a 
comparison of the weights obtained 
earlier. In the analysis for the 200 
counties, which include western 
counties, chickens, hogs and pigs, 
vegetables, and milk cows all received 
negative weights, indicating their in- 
appropriateness as components in a 
level of living index. Some of these 
are satisfactory for Iowa and North 
Carolina, but unsatisfactory for the 
sample including western counties. 

On the basis of the comparisons of 
weights in Table V and the inter- 
correlations presented in earlier 
tables, a tentative selection has been 
made of five components for a rural- 
farm level of living index appropriate 
for counties in all regions of the 
country. The criteria of choice were 
as follows: (1) that components se- 
lected for the final index should have 
fairly high weights on the four in- 
dexes, with weights for the 200 
sample counties and for the combined 
states given more consideration ; (2) 
that components selected should not 
be so highly intercorrelated that they 
practically duplicated each other. 
Weights for the five components so 
selected are shown in the last column 
of Table V. High intercorrelations 
among running water, electric lights, 
and radios indicated that only one of 
this group should be selected. Since 
the weight for radios was consistent- 
ly higher than that for electric 
lights or running water on all four 
indexes, the radio component was 


chosen for inclusion on the final in- 
dex. There was little reason for 
choice between the two highly inter- 
correlated components relating to 
automobiles, but percentage of farms 
with 1936 or later model automobiles 
was selected from the pair because 
its weights were nearly as high as 
those for the other automobile com- 
ponent, while its correlations with 
the other four final components were 
in each case lower than those of the 
other automobile component. Ade- 
quacy of space in housing, gross farm 
income, and median year of school 
completed were selected, as they were 
the only other components with (ap- 
proximate) weights over .700 for the 
sample county index. 

The index equation at the bottom 
of Table IV is useful for indicating 
the relative importance of each com- 
ponent in the index, but is not con- 
venient for computation purposes, 
since its use involves transforming 
the percentages into deviations from 
the mean of each series and dividing 
each deviation by the standard devi- 
ation of the series. Because indexes 
are commonly expressed in relation 
to some base, which is given a value 
of 100, a transformation of the equa- 
tion of Table IV has been made which 
has weights that may be applied di- 
rectly to the indicated percentages 
for any county and which has a value 
of 100 for the United States as a 
whole. Coding constants are intro- 
duced into the transformation to fix 
the unit of the scale so that maximum 
value on each of the components 
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yields an index value of 200.® The 
transformed equation is 

L = .570 H + .366 R + .281 I -f 
.496 A + 6.489 S - 36.3. 

The index equation may be evaluated 
for any county by substituting the 
following values for the particular 
county, obtainable from the 1940 
Census, with the percentages in each 
case based upon the number report- 

* Transformation of the equation given in 
Table 4, I, to one convement for computa- 
tion, L, is done as follows: first divide each 
weight, w, in I by the standard deviation of 
that series, s, obtaimng weights which can 
be applied directly to the components as 
measured by the percentages, medians, etc. 
The results may be represented as follows : 

Wi Wa 

1= — Xi + — "I” 

Si Sa 

where C is a constant that does not need to 
be evaluated (a function of the weights, 
standard deviations and means of the 
series). 

Next transform I to T by subtracting C 
from the right side, 

Wi Wj Wn 

I'= — Xi H — X, + + — . 

Si Sa Su 

Next let 
L= a r f b, 

where a and b are to be determined so as to 
make L have a value of 100 when U. S mean 
values are substituted for the X's in l\ and 
so as to make L have a value of 200 for the 
case of a county which has 100 percent of 
all the percentage items and a median of 12 
years of school completed. Determination of 
a and b is accomplished by the solution of 
two simultaneous equations : 

100= al' + b (with V evaluated by sub- 
stitution of United States 
values for the Xi’s), 

200= al' -{- b (with T evaluated by sub- 
stitution of 100 for each 
percentage component ex- 
cept that relating to medi- 
an grade completed, and 
12 for the latter) . 

For the final index with five components, 
the several steps are as follows: 

1= .840zi-f-1.000z6-{-,816zii-|-.8662?ia"4“.879zw 
F= .077Xi-j-. 048X6+. 038Xu"i".067Xi8 
+.074Xu 
L= 7.407P-36.3 

L= .670H+.366R+.281I+.496A+5.489S 
-36.3. 


ing, except for the automobile com- 
ponent. 

H = Percent of occupied rural- 
farm dwelling units with 
fewer than 1.61 persons per 
room. 

R = Percent of rural-farm dwell- 
ing units with radios. 

I = Percent of farms with gross 
income of $600 or more. 

A = Percent of farms with auto- 
mobiles of 1936 or later 
models. 

S = Median year of school com- 
pleted by rural-farm persons 
26 years of age and over. 

In order to examine the degree to 
which the differentiating capacity of 
an index developed for a particular 
state is sacrificed by substituting an 
index based on considerably fewer 
components weighted according to 
relationships manifested by the 
sample of 200 counties from all parts 
of the United States, the correlation 
coefficients between some of the in- 
dexes developed were computed for 
the counties of North Carolina and 
Iowa. For the counties of North Caro- 
lina, the index based on the sample 
counties has a correlation of .78 with 
the index based on North Carolina 
counties alone, and of .81 with the 
index based on the counties of North 
Carolina and Iowa combined. For the 
counties of Iowa, the index based on 
the sample counties has a correlation 
of .91 with the Index based on Iowa 
alone, and of .92 with the index based 
on the counties of North Carolina 
and Iowa combined. These coefficients 
indicate that for an analysis requir- 
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ing level of living index values only 
for counties within one state, there 
is some advantage in using an index 
developed solely on the basis of in- 
terrelationships of components for 
the counties of that state. On the 
other hand, the coefficients indicate 
that there is no great loss in differ- 
entiating capacity incurred by using 
an index with a greatly reduced num- 
ber of components and with general 
applicability for all counties of the 
United States. 


Note: The rural-farm index pre- 
sented in this article has been sub- 
mitted to a number of sociologists for 
criticism and suggestions. On the 
basis of suggestions received some 
modifications may be made in the 
index before it is evaluated for all 
counties of the United States. The 
rural-farm index which is finally 
adopted, together with the corres- 
ponding rural-nonfarm index and the 
composite rural index will be report- 
ed in Notes of an early issue of Rural 
Sociology. 


Economic Policy in Agriculture 

(Some Historical, Psycho-Social, and Economic Considerations) 

By JosS Silva^ 

ABSTRACT 

Economists who work in the field of agricultural economics must withdraw 
from their ivory towers and discard their armchairs. The world-wide agrarian 
movement which has resulted in the partitioning of large estates makes agri- 
cultural credit, cooperatives, extension work and crop insurance more necessary 
than ever before. However, in all these fields progress is impeded by cultural 
factors of a psycho-social nature. In overcoming these impediments the im- 
portance of the elementary teacher who lives among the rural people and has 
access to them through the children should not be over looked. 

RESUMEN 

Los economistas que trabajan en el campo de la economia agraria tienen que 
abandonar sus ideas abstractas. La reforma agraria en todo el mundo ha 
producido el fraccionamiento de los latifundios y causado una situacidn que 
exige mds que nunca el crddito agricola, las cooperativas, la propaganda 
educativa y fos seguros a^ricolas. Sin embargo, existen factores de naturaleza 
socio-psicoldgica que impiden el rdpido desarrollo de esas actividades. Para 
veneer esos obstdculos los profesores en las escuelas del campo a travds de los 
ninos, pueden llegar hasta los adultos: su esfuerzo no debe ignorarse. 


Introduction 

Agricultural credit is a very mod- 
em institution, for it can be said to 
date back not more than seventy 
years. According to our peculiar 
usage of the concept, agricultural 


credit involves the loaning of money 


^Editor's Note; Translated from the 
Spanish by Nellie H. Loomis, this article 
draws together conclusions of particular ap- 
plication to Mexico derived from Professor 
Silva’s wide experience in both the applied 
and theorefieal fields. 
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for the development of agricultural 
enterprises. However, from the con- 
cept of agricultural credit in the 
modem world we choose to exclude 
all that credit which involves mort- 
gages. 

It is evident that the origin and 
the development of this particular 
branch of credit with which we are 
concerned neither could exist nor had 
any reason for existing in periods of 
history during which the form of 
agricultural ownership from the legal 
and, more important, from the social 
point of view remained primitive. 
Briefly, then, it can be said that up 
to the middle ages land ownership in 
all countries was concentrated in a 
few hands, and that landowmers did 
not need the assistance of credit, in- 
asmuch as their patrimonial re- 
sources were sufficient to meet the 
needs of a normal agricultural enter- 
prise. Therefore, before the creation 
of systems of agricultural credit, 
when loans made for agricultural pur- 
poses were spoken of, they were un- 
derstood to involve banking transac- 
tions which in no way differed from 
transactions taking place between 
credit agencies and commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

However, acute problems arose 
from the concentration of land in the 
hands of relatively few proprietors 
and, as a result, the governments de- 
cided on the breaking up of the large 
estates, not only for the benefit of the 
individuals who became small holders 
but also to the advantage of society 
generally. This move created a need 
for special legislative, economic, and 


technical measures in the field of ag- 
ricultural credit. 

Why was this governmental inter- 
vention necessary? 

First of all, exigencies of a social 
character would impose on those re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the countries obligations toward the 
men who, living on the land and firm- 
ly attached to the land, would still 
not have the necessities of life. More- 
over, it is necessary to consider the 
intensification of national produc- 
tivity, which naturally should be 
much greater as soon as pride in land 
ownership on the part of the actual 
tillers of the soil increased through 
their greater and more effective 
efforts. 

There was also a reason of a 
character not strictly socio-economic, 
but rather political, which inspired 
the governing classes to create and 
give preference to the special form of 
credit which was called agricultural. 
Accompanying the popularized educa- 
tion of the masses, which made enor- 
mous strides in the last decades, the 
demand for material reforms con- 
tinued to make its greatest influence 
felt. Therefore, confronted by the de- 
mands of workers’ organizations, in- 
dividuals, and some groups of intellec- 
tuals, the governments considered 
making concessions as a safety valve. 
This evident process of social adapta- 
tion, which was based on two move- 
ments of different natures, because 
they originated in these two different 
and antagonistic social spheres, still 
received its primary impetus from 
the rapid disappearance of what a 
philosopher has called the mentality 
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of slaves. We observe here that the 
new horizons which were opened up 
in the world of thought, based on a 
profound change in the thinking of 
the masses, naturally increased the 
energy and zeal with which the econo- 
mists and the sociologists approached 
their work. 

Tenure Reforms and Agricultural 
Credit 

Meanwhile, due, especially to the 
post-bellum laws of agrarian reform 
and the corresponding impetus which 
was given the cooperatives of small 
agriculturalists, the fundamental 
problem for the legislature is now 
that of special agricultural credit. If, 
in fact, the new small landholders are 
lacking, as is the rule, in available 
capital and in the necessary means 
for putting their efforts to productive 
use, the new holdings, so opportunely 
created, can not maintain their vi- 
tality. An example of this type of 
situation was presented in Yugo- 
slavia, where the farmers, recently 
made proprietors of apportioned 
lands, because they possessed noth- 
ing, neither the money, the machin- 
ery, nor the livestock, simply and 
completely abandoned the lands which 
had been granted them and which 
they had already enthusiastically 
taken possession of. 

When the states intervened, for 
the reasons mentioned, to create a 
new and privileged form of credit in 
favor of the farmers, they had to 
consider the needs peculiar to agra- 
rian activity, and to impose condi- 
tions for the operation of the banks 
which would be absolutely ruinous 


from the point of view of sound bank- 
ing practice. It was recognized that 
there must be very long term loans 
and that, at the same time rates of 
interest had to be enormously re- 
duced. Therefore, the banks which 
must provide agricultural credit find 
themselves in a situation of serious 
disadvantage in comparison with the 
other banks and, in general, with any 
other commercial enterprise. Obvi- 
ously, the long term operations and 
the very low rate of interest leave a 
margin of profit always reduced and 
often absolutely lacking. Moreover, as 
the laws promulgated in the different 
countries have entrusted to these 
credit agencies some auxiliary activi- 
ties which require many expendi- 
tures, the result is that the legis- 
lators, following the lead of the 
theorists, have recognized the neces- 
sity of giving to the special banks a 
function of a genuinely social charac- 
ter which distinguishes them from 
the others. In arranging this, the 
state has taken part directly or in- 
directly in the creation and, what is 
more important, in the management 
of the banks of agricultural credit. 

The methods used in making these 
grants vary from one country to an- 
other; but it can be said that almost 
all the systems agree in two forms 
of direct financial participation : capi- 
tal granted to meet an emergency; 
subsidies provided continuously or 
periodically. 

France offers us the typical ex- 
ample of these two forms. 

In the year 1897 the Banque de 
France, an agency of issue enjoying 
many privileges, which it naturally 
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desires to have continued, found it- 
self obligated to furnish the state 
with the enormous sum of forty mil- 
lion francs, which were all immedi- 
ately applied in behalf of a national 
agricultural credit program. More- 
over, the same banking institution 
had to deliver each year a percentage 
of its profits, and as these were al- 
ways considerable, contributions to 
agricultural credit even before the 
first world war amounted to some 
seven million francs annually. 
Psycho-Social Factors Discourage the 
Use of Credit 

With the very large resources 
which the governments thought of 
placing at the disposal of the classes 
of the agricultural proletariat (we 
use this latter term as does Professor 
Gorni, of the International Labor 
Office, to include the aggregate of all 
of the small land holders and not 
only the mass of the agricultural day 
laborers) few anticipated that the 
special banks would encounter as the 
first difficulty in their functioning an 
important obstacle of a psychological 
nature. 

The idea of credit in general has, 
in the minds of the lower classes in 
agriculture, a character completely 
synonomous with the idea of usury. 
Here we see again the necessary 
parallel between the material ad- 
vancement of the masses and their 
cultural advancement. Actually this 
attitude should not surprise us be- 
cause not only in ancient times, but 
in our day as well, the appropriations, 
contributions, and loans of any nature 
whatever made or given by capital- 
ists, in the rural areas took on the 


unquestionable character of objec- 
tionable usury. The use of extensive 
credit is not very old; we can say 
with Goddard that up to the middle 
of the 19th century even the idea of 
requesting a loan was disagreeable to 
many classes of society. All this 
changed because gradually the intro- 
duction and spread of the operation 
of the bank discount disseminated 
the idea of the normality of loans in 
commercial activity. Nevertheless 
even today a deep seated aversion to 
the loan persists tenaciously in the 
social classes of the rural areas. 

Psycho-Social Factors and the 
Cooperatives 

We must, finally, speak of another 
difficulty with which the banks had 
to cope in the development of co- 
operatives. When, through the agra- 
rian reforms of the last decade, the 
government concerned itself with 
transforming the large estates of the 
great landowners into small holdings 
of the rural workers, the lack of ma- 
chinery and draft animals for culti- 
vating the land presented itself. Fur- 
thermore, the danger of the sale of 
the products at a low price due to the 
fact that each farmer was dealing 
with the buyers in only small quanti- 
ties added another difficulty. The 
remedy which immediately presented 
itself was that of promoting coopera- 
tives of small agriculturalists, 
through which the government hoped 
to resolve all difficulties of this kind. 
The function of developing the co- 
operatives was assumed by the banks 
of agricultural credit. 

Incredible as it may seem at first 
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glance, the banks encountered in this 
work of education connected with the 
creation and development of the co- 
operatives, another enormous diffi- 
culty which is also of a psychological 
nature. The farmer has always con- 
sidered the course of his life as a slow 
progress directed, naturally, toward 
the ownership of land. This is a feel- 
ing deep in his soul; it is a product 
seemingly spontaneous, but actually 
the unconscious work of many gen- 
erations. Therefore, the beneficiaries 
of the agrarian reform in all countries 
obstruct passively, if not actively, the 
development of the cooperatives. 

Against this prejudice of the 
people in the rural areas a special 
program of preparatory education is 
imperative. This should be one of the 
basic activities of the banks; and in 
many countries these banks have op- 
portunely and effectively created a 
special technical service to accomp- 
lish this objective. For, given the dis- 
trustful, sceptical, conservative na- 
ture of the mental pattern of the 
farmer, persuasion is the best means 
of obtaining the desired result. 

Cooperatives and Agricultural Credit 

The cooperatives in some forty 
years have invaded the world, and 
their most enthusiastic supporters 
are the members themselves: there- 
fore we may say that as the excel- 
lence of the system inheres in re ipso, 
its efficacy will be proven almost au- 
tomatically in the course of its de- 
velopment. Cooperation will come 
gradually to penetrate into the life of 
the peasants, performing its true eco- 
nomic function, gradually modifying 


the traditional rural individualism, 
improving, from the point of view of 
the national economy as well as from 
the individual point of view, the pro- 
ductivity of agricultural enterprises. 

Immediately following the world 
war Rathenau, the German econo- 
mist, placed his ability as promoter 
at the service of his country. He con- 
tended, in a very influential work, 
that the post war period would wit- 
ness the rapid and violent transfor- 
mation of the economic world; that 
still “after this veritable conflagra- 
tion, two pillars of the preexisting 
order would remain standing: the 
monopolies of the great rural landed 
estates and those controlling the nat- 
ural resources beneath the soil.’' 

It is very interesting today, after 
more than 20 years, to see how this 
phophecy of Rathenau has been 
proved to be half wrong. The inter- 
national monopolies, symbols of an 
unfortunate imperialism, still exist, 
certainly with respect to the riches 
hidden in the innermost recesses of 
the earth. However, on the other 
hand, the landed estates, symbols all 
over the world of the inequitable dis- 
tribution of agricultural ownership, 
have been attacked in all countries 
and are to a great extent already 
broken up. This fact caused the de- 
velopment of an absolutely new 
economy, in which the extraordinary 
importance that agricultural credit 
has assumed in the contemporary 
world must be recognized. Its func- 
tion, in that which concerns the de- 
velopment of the rural economy, is 
truly basic, in a great measure revo- 
lutionary, and always vital to the 
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economic and social structure of the 
nations. 

We will remember, one of the con- 
clusions of the International Eco- 
nomic Conference of Geneva (Sub- 
committee on agricultural affairs). 
“It is necessary to note that the 
shortages of capital and the rise in 
rate of interest which results from it 
is one of the principal factors which 
now impedes the development of ag- 
riculture.” 

Because they meet a critical need, 
in a few years the large national co- 
operative organizations have de- 
veloped an organization international 
in character and scope. Already in 
the year 1895 there was created an 
International Cooperative Alliance 
which, with tendencies almost openly 
socialistic, was always in close con- 
tact with the famous International 
Syndicalists of Amsterdam. 

In order to give the international 
organization an appearance of great- 
er objectivity and at the same time 
obtain the cooperation of states in 
which the principles of government 
were strictly opposed to socialistic 
tendencies, Albert Thomas, the 
founder and director for many years 
of the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, considered the advisability 
of a new committee, which was 
finally created in the year 1931. It 
consisted of the International Co- 
operative Alliance and the Interna- 
tional Committee on Agriculture. 
This fact brought into relief the im- 
portance of the agricultural coopera- 
tives in our time in all the world. 


Agricultural Extension and Insurance 

In nations in which great agricul- 
tural development is possible, agri- 
cultural credit naturally constitutes 
a principal basis of agricultural eco- 
nomics since the peasants have found 
in this recourse to long time reason- 
able credit for individual or coopera- 
tive operations. Nevertheless, in a 
rural economy which from the social 
point of view may be said to be ad- 
vanced, there are other branches of 
activity which it is necessary to 
guard, change, and perfect. Of course, 
the agricultural techniques are im- 
portant, as is recognized in all coun- 
tries. However, in our opinion it is 
insufficient to do things which by na- 
ture are preparatory or temporary. 
For example, it is not sufficient to 
give the rural people bits of isolated 
information or knowledge. 

It would be more effective to use 
individuals who live on the land and 
are constantly and whole heartedly 
pouring out advice and knowledge of 
every kind. In Italy very good results 
have been experienced from the 
travelling agricultural classrooms 
since the pre-world war I period. In 
each province there is a nucleus of 
agricultural experts which in addition 
to its activity in the provincial insti- 
tutes where they advise and counsel 
with the agriculturists, goes con- 
tinually to the country to be in con- 
tact with the peasants. In this man- 
ner a few specially trained individuals 
are utilized to the interest of thou- 
sands and thousands of agricultur- 
ists. Something similar was created 
in Poland and Rumania, where in 
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1921 the Agricultural Board was cre- 
ated. New Russia adopted a different 
system which proved very effective. 
There the State sent the most intelli- 
gent of the agricultural workers to 
study a few years in vocational agri- 
cultural schools on the condition that 
they return after their studies to the 
villages of origin. 

No matter what may be considered 
the motivation in the various coun- 
tries, there always exists a preoccu- 
pation with increasing the potentiali- 
ties of technical agriculture. This 
field of activity is extending itself, 
being in large part modified by the 
effect of the industrialization of agri- 
cultural enterprises. Finally, we must 
insist that while extending instruc- 
tion in secondary schools and colleges 
we place even more emphasis upon 
instruction in the elementary schools. 
Actually the best and almost the only 
accomplishments in the field of im- 
proved agricultural practices are at- 
tained by the teachers in the ele- 
mentary school in the country. Only 
they have the opportunity of living 
in constant contact with the rural 
children and of instilling in them the 
elementary principles of rational ag- 
riculture. Experience teaches that 
through the children an intelligent 
teacher devoted to his duty may 
easily and effectively reach the 
adults of the community. 

A final subject of vital importance 
for agricultural economics in each 
country is the matter of insurance. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the 
tragic results of natural catastrophies 
in the rural areas. In bringing insur- 
ance to the rural people one is com- 


pelled to think that the state should 
act as distributor and also that the 
state should make insurance obliga- 
tory. Thus for some 20 years all the 
governments have adopted and ener- 
getically applied the principle of 
planned economy and, as a result, 
general compulsory insurance for ag- 
ricultural properties. Its practical 
form should more justly be consid- 
ered as something similar to a sys- 
tem of organized mutual aid, for in 
this manner is attained the advantage 
resulting from redistributing among 
all the members of the collective the 
profits which according to sound eco- 
nomic doctrine may be thought of as 
savings. 

Summary Comments 

Thus summarizing in broad out- 
lines the fundamental bases of agri- 
cultural economics we may conclude 
by contending that now we can en- 
visage and describe the theory of a 
cooperative economic order which 
must include in a logically systemized 
form the categories of cooperative 
endeavor and project a theoretical 
and practical contribution of coopera- 
tion in the fields of credit, production 
and consumption. Agricultural credit 
as developed in many countries can 
contribute greatly to this end. Before 
the wide diffusion of the cooperative, 
the attitude of governments could not 
be more than one of open sympathy 
and support. They might even at- 
tempt to present a malicious inter- 
pretation of the truth advanced by 
Gide, “Cooperation is the most living 
synthesis of orthardox liberalism and 
socialism.” Probably the important 
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thing for US to abstract from the 
various motivating forces is that they 
result in actual cooperatives. 

In concluding may we say that we 
are of the opinion that the working 
masses can be convinced that it is 
not possible to improve social condi- 
tions except through economic pros- 
perity. That is true notwithstanding, 
as Seligman wrote: “to assume that 
private property and individual initi- 
ative are the real drives of all the 
modem movement, is to shut ones 
eyes to the importance of present 


happenings and the teachings of his- 
tory itself." 

In addition, as we have demon- 
strated, to be useful in agriculture 
political economies will have to des- 
cend from the abstract domain of 
pompous economic authority which is 
still a shapeless creature. It must 
boldly raise itself above conservative 
individualism in order to be able to 
carry out its mission of attaining a 
relatively fair distribution of raw ma- 
terials, capital, and labor, the three 
great riches and sources of wealth. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

CULTURAL ISLANDS IN ADAMS COUNTY, INDIANA 


Students of rural society have recently 
become interested in the existence of cul- 
turally divergent groups in rural areas.i 
These “cultural islands” are found to exist 
chiefly by virtue of nationality and religious 
differences. While teaching a summer ses- 
sion at Purdue University in 1941, the 
writer had called to his attention a situation 
in Adams County, Indiana, which repre- 
sents an interesting mosaic of culturally 
divergent groups based upon nationality- 
religion cohesion. 

Adams County is located in the north- 
eastern part of Indiana, bordering Ohio on 
the east and in the fourth tier of counties 
south of Michigan. It is a relatively rich 
agricultural county, and one of the older 
settled portions of the state. It had a total 
population of 21,254 in 1940, increasing by 
6.6 per cent during the decade from 1930 
to 1940. It had in 1930 only about 3,600 
people of foreign birth, or of foreign par- 
entage. Nearly 90 per cent of the foreign 
stock were German or German-speaking 
Swiss, the two groups being represented in 
about equal proportions. However, the total 
number in the population descending from 
German or Swiss stock would be much 
larger than these flgures, since only those 
of foreign birth, or native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage are indicated. It is 
probable that those of German and Swiss 
descent would constitute a majority in the 
population of the county. 

*• The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to L. E. Archbold, County 
Agent of Adams County for much of the 
information on which this discussion is 
based. 

* See Walter Kollmorgen, “The German- 
Swiss in Franklin County, Tennessee,” 
(1940) ; “The German Settlement in Cull- 
man County, Alabama,” (1941) and “Cul- 
ture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania,” (1942) all published by the 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 


The population is predominantly rural. 
Decatur, the county seat, and largest town 
in the county had a population in 1940 of 
6,861; Berne, the next largest, 2,076. Nearly 
half (10,608) of the population was classi- 
fied as rural-farm. 

The religious affiliation reported by the 
Census of Religious Bodies^ for 1936, shows 
the following denominations in order of 
numerical importance: 


Lutheran 

6,696 

Methodist 

1,808 

Catholic 

1,761 

Mennonite 

1,688 

Evangelical and Reformed 

1,104 

Evangelical 

894 

United Brethren 

815 

Dunkers 

295 

Presbyterian 

266 

Disciples of Christ 

106 

Church of the Nazarene 

96 

Friends 

75 

Congregational and Christian 70 

Baptist 

40 

All Others 

687 

Total 

16,389 


Unfortunately the census does not report 
separately on all of the various sects which 
are indicated on the accompanying map, but 
it is sufficient to show the rather unusual 
proportions of the “minor” denominations. 

The general picture can be readily seen 
from the map. In each of the delineated 
areas, the various groups represent over 60 
per cent of the population within the boun- 
daries, and in some cases they approximate 
100 per cent. 

In the northern section of the county, 
German Lutherans predominate. These are 
sub-divided into five neighborhoods, the cen- 
ter of each being a church and a parochial 
school. Both of these institutions are op- 

* Census of Religious Bodies, 1936. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Vol. 1, pp. 746-749. 
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erated by “sun time/* about 28 minutes 
different from Central Standard Time. 



One German Catholic neighborhood also 
centers about a church and a parochial 
school, located in the county seat (Decatur) . 
An Evangelical and Reformed church group 
is concentrated in the northwestern part of 
the county. The members are largely of 
German stock. 

Adjoining the “Reformed” group to the 
south is a neighborhood composed of 
Bunkers — or “Dunkards,” as they are lo- 
cally known. These are mixed Conservative 
and Progressive Bunkers. These also are 
largely German stock. 

Adjacent to the Bunkers on the south is 
a sect known locally as Newmenese, the 
true denominational name being the Apos- 
tolic Church of Christ. They are of Ger- 
man-Swiss extraction. The origin of the 


local nick-name (Newmenese) is thought to 
derive from “outsiders” slurring the name 
New Amish, with whom they were incor- 
rectly identified. This identification might 
have derived from the known antipathy of 
the Apostolic group toward military ser- 
vice which also characterizes the Mennonite 
and Amish bodies. Their social nucleus is a 
large open-country church. 

The “Defenseless Mennonites** are, as the 
name suggests, a branch of the Mennonites 
dating from 1860 when “certain members of 
the Amish Mennonite Church, under the 
lead of Henry Egli, separated from that 
body on the ground that the church did not 
emphasize sufficiently the need of a definite 
experience of conversion.” s The sect is con- 
centrated largely in Indiana and Illinois. 

Old order Amish, with their “plain** 
clothes, long hair and beards, have a high 
degree of social visibility. They eschew mod- 
ern mechanical contrivances, such as auto- 
mobiles, tractors, telephones, electricity; do 
not hold office or vote, and will not use the 
courts for settlement of disputes. Their 
aversion to signing any documents leads to 
difficulties at times, even in the participa- 
tion in cooperative associations requiring 
their signature on membership certificates. 

“New** or progressive Amish who occupy 
farm land adjacent to them in Adams 
County, no longer wear long hair and 
beards, and are sometimes identified by 
“outsiders** as “short-haired Amish.** Their 
official name is the Amish Christian Church. 
They no longer wear the distinctive dress 
characteristic of the Old Order Amish, nor 
are they averse to owning tractors, auto- 
mobiles and other mechanical, “worldly,** 
gadgets. They are very active in agricul- 
tural extension activities. 

The Amish people generally have no 
church structures, but hold their religious 
services in homes of members, a survival of 
the days of persecution when they were 
forced to hold religious gatherings in se- 
clusion. They have historically resisted 
compulsory education for their children, 
especially beyond the grades. 

*Cen8tts of Religious Bodies, 1936, Bulle- 
tin No. 17, p. 77. 
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Mennonites, other than Amish, are 
numerically important in the county, but 
are largely concentrated in and around 
Berne. As is well known, they are opposed 
to military service, but wear no distinctive 
dress. 

The “Mission Church,” west of Berne, is 
a group which stems from the Defenseless 
Mennonites. Their defection was due to dis- 
agreement over baptismal ceremonies. They 
are largely German- Swiss in national 
origin. 

The Irish Catholic group in the southeast 
comer of the county belongs to a trade 
area, the center of which is outside the 
county in Celina, Ohio. 

Comments 

The visitor to Adams County is impressed 
by the extent to which religious groups 
maintain their identity. The groups de- 
scribed are ethnocentric to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The American cultural en- 
vironment has apparently done less than 
one might have expected to break down 
group barriers. Assimilation is taking place 
slowly, if at all, in some of these groups. 

The extent of geographic concentration 
may be unusual when compared to other 
sections, but there is accumulating evidence 
of a larger measure of nationality-relig- 
ious grouping than has been generally sup- 
posed. This locality grouping tends td fos- 
ter the preservation of in-group loyalties 
and characteristics, and is something of an 
impediment to the ultimate elimination of 
“social visibility.” 

Oftentimes, the differences among the 
groups appear superficial to the outsider, 
but are undoubtedly considered funda- 
mental to those concerned. For example, 
several of these groups derive from the 
movement founded in Zurich, Switzerland, 
in 1625, and which in 1550 took the name 
“Mennonite” after Menno Simons (1496- 
1661) the most important early leader of 
the group. Despite this common origin, how- 
ever, the group has sub-divided many times. 
There were 17 district “Mennonite Bodies” 
listed in the Census of Religious Bodies for 
1936. Some of them practice communion, 
others do not. Some wear a distinctive dress, 


while others do not. When the writer asked 
one Amish farmer what was the difference 
between Amish and Mennonite, he said: 
“Just what you see,” recognizing by im- 
plication, that the difference was largely 
superficial. However, another Amishman in 
reply to the same question apparently re- 
garded the difference as of more funda- 
mental character; although his answer, 
“The Mennonites sue in the courts,” would 
be catalogued by an outsider as superficial. 
(Incidentally, when a Mennonite was asked 
regarding the practice of using the courts 
he said, “We never sue our own brethren; 
only outsiders.”) 

But, however superficial an outsider 
might consider the stated differences among 
religious groups, the fact must be accepted 
that the groups themselves take these dif- 
ferences very seriously. Rural society 
carries a heavy freight of sectarian differ- 
ences, and while church unity may be ac- 
cepted as an ideal, it is as yet little more 
than that. 

The existence of these closely-knit groups 
exercises considerable influence upon rural 
social organization. Some of them, especially 
the Amish group, have such definite sanc- 
tions and taboos as to definitely limit their 
participation in some secular activities. For 
example, when an egg-marketing coopera- 
tive was established in Adams County, it 
was discovered that Amish farmers would 
be unable to sign membership certificates 
or any contract agreements. The County 
Agent was able to get a special dispensation 
for them from the organization, permitting 
them to participate without the usual 
formal agreements. Such limitations im- 
posed by religious conviction, plus the ad- 
ditional requirement of a distinctive mode 
of dress, impede free social interaction with 
“outsiders.” 

Intermarriage is definitely discouraged 
among peoples with such strong in-group 
sentiments. This tends further to strengthen 
their existence as “cultural islands.” As- 
similation is not to be expected. 

Rural education whether on the child or 
adult level needs to take into account this 
fact of heterogeneity. Leaders who wish to 
make effective contacts with these groups 
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must understand and sympathize with their 
systems of values, and adapt their pro- 
grams accordingly. It obviously cannot be 
assumed that American rural society is 


homogeneous, yet many programs devised 
at the top rest on such assumptions. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


QUALITATIVE MEASURES OF RURAL HOUSING ATTITUDES 


Several methods of measuring attitudes 
of rural people have been used with vary- 
ing degrees of confidence. Some researchers 
use only quantified scales while others rely 
most upon qualitative ratings. This article 
describes the validity and reliability of five 
qualitative ratings of attitudes toward 
housing four of which were specific verbal 
responses of interviewees. The fifth was a 
generalized rating of satisfactoriness of 
housing which was made by the interviewer 
upon the basis of many specific responses 
both verbal and gestural. The four specific 
verbal responses are here regarded as inde- 
pendent ratings of housing satisfaction 
viewed from different perspectives. The 
data which formed the basis for this report 
were interview records concerning 517 
homes selected to represent an approximate 
cross-section of housing in rural Pennsyl- 
vania.i 

A general rating of housing satisfaction 
was made for each householder by the in- 
terviewer (scale S). These ratings involved 
checking one of five positions on^a con- 
tinuum with corresponding cue statements 
as follows: (a) extremely satisfied, (b) 
mostly satisfied, (c) equally satisfied and 
dissatisfied, (d) mostly dissatisfied and (e) 
extremely dissatisfied. In making these rat- 
ings the interviewer summarized his im- 
pressions of answers to many questions, 
spontaneous comments, gestures and other 
factors which seemed important in the total 
housing situation of the respondent. 

^Housing and Attitudes Toward Housing 
in Rural Pennsylvania^ The Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
436 (1942). Measurement of Housing and 
Attitudes Toward Housing in Rural Penn^ 
sylvanuLf The Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station Technical Paper, 1149 
(mimeographed, 1942). 


The second measure (scale T) was the 
householder’s verbally reported qualitative 
rating of the place he preferred as a resi- 
dence, that is, whether (a) his present 
house, (b) another house in the same com- 
munity or (c) a house in a different com- 
munity appealed most to him. 

A third measure (scale U) was a rating 
of housing status. Each respondent reported 
verbally his conception of the quality of his 
own home in comparison with the homes of 
his closest neighbors, that is, whether he 
regarded it as (a) better (b) poorer or 
(c) about the same as his neighbors’ homes. 

Reports of the housing improvements 
that were desired by the householder consti- 
tuted the fourth measure (scale V). All of 
the desired improvements mentioned by the 
respondent during the interview were re- 
corded by the interviewer and the responses 
were later classified to facilitate analysis. 

A further indication of housing attitudes 
was obtained by asking each respondent 
how he would spend a hypothetical 100- 
dollar gift (scale W), that is (a) for hous- 
ing, (b) for some other purpose or (c) was 
he undecided about the matter. 

The validity 'of each of these measures 
was tested by determining the statistical 
significance of their interrelationships, 
using chi-square techniques. The probabil- 
ities that vaiious pairs of the five measures 
were not related were as follows : 
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The reliability of scales S, T, U, V and W 
was tested by three methods: (1) Ratings 
on scale S made by two interviewers for 
householders who were matched according 
to housing, age and residence class, were 
compared. These were found to be suf- 
ficiently similar that the differences could 
be accounted for as chance fluctuations (by 
a chi-square test, P was more than .40). On 
scale T the responses were also reported as 
similar (P was more than .20 by a chi- 
square test). On scale U the differences 
could probably be accounted for as due to 
chance (P was more than .05 by a chi- 
square test). This test was not made for 
scales V and W. (2) Variations in responses 
according to whether the family head, the 
wife or some other person supplied in- 
formation (Q scale) were found by chi- 
square tests to be probably attributable to 
chance fluctuations in scales S, U, V and W 
but not in T. The probability that the 
relationship of each scale to the type of 
interviewee might be accounted for by 
chance was: 

PsQ more than .05 

Ptq less than .01 

PrQ more than .10 

PvQ more than .90 

PwQ more than .05 

(3) Questionnaires administered to 1,641 


school children in the communities where 
the study was made gave results that were 
comparable to those obtained by ratings of 
the interviewer. While 68 per cent of the 
children said they liked the houses in which 
they lived, 67 per cent of the adult house- 
holders were rated as satisfied with their 
houses. These comparisons are not exactly 
comparable, however, for 83 per cent of the 
children reported that their parents liked 
the houses in which they lived. Both chil- 
dren and adults made ratings which could 
be compared directly; namely, comparisons 
of their own homes with the homes of their 
closest neighbors. On this measure school 
children rated their own homes as better 
than neighbors* 1.08 times more often than 
they rated them as poorer; the comparable 
ratio of the interview responses was 1.06. 

Qualitative ratings of attitudes toward 
housing were found, by the tests described 
above, to be relatively valid and reliable. 
These results, however, should be consid- 
ered suggestive rather than conclusive. 
Much remains to be done in the field of 
attitude testing of rural populations. Re- 
cent improvements in statistical tests of 
significance of qualitative classifications 
should prove helpful. 

Howard R. Cottam. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Conrad Taeuher* 


Community Organization 
The purport of this study, ^ was to 
measure attituu ^s of adult persons living in 
a New York rural community toward a 
number of current issues and to describe 
quantitatively my relationships which were 
found to exist between attitudes and per- 
sons* representative social and economic 
position in the community. The study re- 
veals that of all factors correlated with 
attitudes, persons of different attitudes 
were distinguished most clearly and sig- 
nificantly by: (1) economic position in the 
community, and (2) by the type of formal 


group (organizations) to which they 
belonged. 

The sixth volume in the BAE series of 
rural life studies^ details the story of how 
Harmony, an old plantation Piedmont cot- 
ton belt community, adjusted itself to a 


♦Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Douglas 
Ensminger, Waller W^ne, Josiah C. Fol- 
som and Rachd R. Swiger. 

^ Lawrence S. Bee, The effect of statm on 
attitvdee in a New York rural eommwnity. 
Cornell Univ. Agr. E^t. Sta. Mimeo. Bid. 
5, 51 pp. In cooperation with the Bur, of 
Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr., Ithaca, Oct., 
1942. 
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new way of life, based principally on dairy- 
ing, after the bollweevil dethroned cotton 
as king in Putnam County and forced half 
the County's population to migrate. Like 
the earlier reports in this review, this one 
begins by identifying and characterizing 
the community, then follows with a discus- 
sion of the history and background of the 
community, the people on the land, the com- 
munity itself, and of the farmer in relation 
to an expanding world. It concludes with a 
brief treatment of integration and disin- 
tegration in community and individual life. 
“Harmony Community, to a greater degree 
than any other studied in this series, pre- 
sents a strong biracial adjustment. It is, 
in truth, two communities, having little in 
common except the understanding that 
keeps them apart and their economic inter- 
dependence. In both communities changes 
that were impelled originally by the on- 
slaughts of the bollwevil are being hurried 
on by the pressures and pulls of an en- 
croaching urban and industrial society. As 
the economy shifts from cotton to cream, 
the work habits, social relationship, and 
community structure assume different 
patterns.” 

Social and ecological patterns in the farm 
leadership of four Iowa townships^ repre- 
sents “an effort to learn more about the 
relationships between farmers and the per- 
sons in whom they repose confidence for 
leadership.” One hundred and forty-one 
farmers, representing a 25 per cent sample 
of all operators residing in each of the four 
townships, were interviewed to determine 
whom they considered “real” leaders, as 
opposed to nominal leaders or functionaries, 
with reference to six problems considered 
serious to farmers: Rural schools, farm 
taxes, scarcity of farms, land use, local 
roads, and migration of youth. “Real” lead- 
ers, for “practical purposes,” were divided 

* Waller Wjmne. Culture of a contempo- 
rary rural community. Harmony, Georgia. 
Rur. Life Studies 6, 68 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Wasmngton, D. C., Jan. 
1943. 

•Bryce Ryan. Social and ecological pat- 
terns in the farm leadership of four Iowa 
towTisJdps. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 
306. pp. 141-202. Ames, S^t. 1942. 


into three types: Advisors, organizers, and 
representatives. A majority of farmers 
were able to name leaders but upon most 
problems “no individual was named as 
leader by more than one-fifth of all farm- 
ers” interviewed. On the versatility of 
leaders, the report states, “that in many 
instances there has been a tendency to 
select the same leader for different leader- 
ship functions within the same problem,” 
but “that while many farmers did not dis- 
tinguish between advisors, organizers and 
representatives on the same problem, they 
did clearly distinguish between leaders on 
different problems.” “The majority of oper- 
ators designated open country residents, 
farmers, as their leaders.” On all but one 
problem — ^local roads — ^there was tendency 
for operators to select leaders from their 
own township, but this might be due to the 
presence of strong neighborhood units. No 
farmer suggested as a leader someone with 
whom he had no direct acquaintance what- 
soever, and the majority named leaders 
with whom they had truly personal 
contacts. 

Comparison of representation in admin- 
istrative agencies with natural neighbor- 
hoods and communities, Roane County, 
Tennessee^ follows closely that of an earlier 
study made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in Greene County, Georgia — 
“Communities and Administrative Areas of 
Greene County, Georgia.” The objective of 
the study was to map the administrative 
areas used by the separate agencies in 
administering their program and then to 
compare these areas with the natural 
neighborhoods and communities. This com- 
parison and lack of correlation between the 
various administrative areas and the ad- 
ministrative areas and the neighborhood 
and communities is graphically presented 
in this publication. 

Studies of the methods of mobilizing rural 


•Charles E. Allred and others. Compar- 
ison of repj'esentation in administrative 
agencies with natural neighborhoods and 
communities, Roane County, Tennessee. 
Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Vgr. Econ. and Rur. 
Sodo. Dept. Rur. Ser. Mono. 188. 47 pp. 
Knoxville, Sept. 15, 1942. 
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people for war emergencies'^ in two counties 
in California inventory and analyze all war 
programs which have been undertaken in 
the counties. Each program is analyzed to 
find out how it was planned and which 
agencies and organizations assisted. To find 
out the extent of participation and under- 
standing the rural people have with respect 
to the war programs approximately 100 
families were interviewed in each county. 
The findings reveal that there is general 
lack of planning and cooperation of pro- 
grams which renders many activities more 
ineffective than would otherwise be the case. 
The task of mobilizing rural communities 
in California is made difficult because the 
industrial nature of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia has created a society in which local 
ties are loose and there are few natural 
social interactions between persons living in 
the same neighborhood. 

Farm families in the Grange^^ is the 
fourth in a series of studies of the member- 
ship of New York State rural residents in 
rural organization. Farmers who belonged 
to the Grange differ from those who do not 
belong in that Grange members: more fre- 
uently belong to other organizations; are 
slightly older; have moved less frequently; 
have had slightly more formal schooling; 
have more household conveniences in their 
homes ; have better transportation and com- 
munication facilities; more frequently are 
full owners of their farms; have greater 
family incomes. 

Farm Labor 

Faced by a prospective shortage of 
pickers and packers for their apple and 
pear crops, growers and packers organized 
early in the summer of 1942 a large Farm 

'Walter R. Goldschmidt. A study of the 
methods of mobilizing rural people for war 
emergencies, Tulare County, California, 23 
pp. Walter R. Goldschmidt and John S. 
Page. A study of the methods of mobilizing 
rural people for war emergencies, Kem 
County, California. 23 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Act. Berkeley, Calif. Mar. 1943. 

•W. A. Anderson. Farm families in the 
Grange. A study in Cortland and Otsego 
Counties, New York. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Bui. 7, 38 pp. Ithaca, 
Mar. 1943. 


Labor Supply Councils The resulting activ- 
ities to recruit and distribute needed labor 
and their results are outlined. The result of 
the campaign was that 16,262 cars of fruit 
were harvested (a preharvest estimate had 
been a crop of 16,000 cars), but still 10 
per cent of the crop was lost because of lack 
of labor. The 1942 experience has provided 
a basis upon which to build the 1943 pro- 
cedure with hopes of equal or greater suc- 
cess. One wishes, for the benefit of other 
localities, that the author had outlined the 
practices used and results obtained in hous- 
ing and supervising out-of-area workers, 
particularly youth. These will necessarily 
be increasing elements of farm labor forces 
the longer the war lasts, and successful 
management all the way from recruiting to 
return home is essential. 

Wanted — man power for Arizona farms'^ 
is an analysis of seasonal and year-round 
farm labor requirements in Arizona for 
1935 to 1943 and a description of the pro- 
gram of meeting requirements in 1942. The 
recommendations include: Centralization of 
recruiting and assigning of out-of-State 
laborers to Arizona farms; more effective 
recruitment and use of the Indians from 
reservations ; recruiting and using older 
school youth as a local school and com- 
munity enterprise ; recruiting and using 
persons otherwise employed in towns and 
cities through civic bodies in cooperation 
with local farmer associations; county-wide 
closing of all saloons and all other liquor 
dispensaries on Sunday; developing the 
pressure of public wrath against able-bodied 
idlers; bonuses and awards in addition to 
the going rates of pay to workers who re- 
main throughout the season; rates of pay 
which are not so high that they encourage 
idlers, high enough to show the farm lab- 
orer that he is getting fair treatment and 
sufficient to permit the operator to stay in 
the fanning industry ; improvement of 

^Harold Brogger. The 1942 farm labor 
program in the Wenatchee and Okanogan 
fruit areas. 33 pp. U. S. Dept, Agr. Wenat- 
chee, Wash., Jan. 23, 1943. 

•E. D. Tetreau. Wanted — man power for 
Arizona farms. Aiiz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
186. 36 pp. Tucson, Nov. 1942. 
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farm housing; and a greater use of the 
labor of farm operators and their families. 

Pamphlet No. 3 in the Wartime Farm 
and Food Policy Series of Iowa State Col- 
lege deals with Manpower in agriculture,^ 
The section of the report which is devoted 
to proposed lines of action summarized the 
findings and major conclusions as follows: 
(1) Agriculture, taken as a whole, still has 
more manpower than it needs for producing 
war-essential foods up to the maximum 
limits set by land, feed, and equipment sup- 
plies available in 1943. Hence, draft defer- 
ments and freezing of farm workers should 
be applied sparingly and should not prevent 
a continued movement of workers from 
overcrowded farms and poor agricultural 
regions into war factories and the armed 
forces. (2) Farm labor in 1943 will be 
scarce and less skilled on many of the 
larger livestock farms and in regions where 
crops require many additional workers for 
peak seasons. To meet these demands for 
manpower, farm workers should be helped 
to move from labor-surplus to labor-deficit 
areas, draft deferments should be granted 
in emergency cases, and labor-saving ma- 
chinery should be provided. (3) With the 
year-round manpower available in 1943 on 
the majority of farms, livestock production 
can be further increased. The labor force of 
the farmer and his family on the typical 
family-type farm could produce more meat, 
poultry, and dairy products than in 1942. 
To put this under-employed manpower to 
better use, farmers should be provided with 
additional feed from our bulging granaries, 
and with equipment as well as advice re- 
garding more efficient production methods. 
We must look to the millions of small fam- 
ily-type farms for any substantial increases 
in livestock products over the record level 
of 1942. The larger and highly commerc- 
ialized farms are already producing near 
full capacity of their manpower. (4) The 
shortage of seasonal labor needed for field 
work and crop harvesting in 1943 will be 
serious in the vegetable-, fruit-, and grain- 


" Rainer Schickele. Manpower in agricul- 
ture, 50 pp. Pamphlet No. 3 in the Wartime 
Farm and Food Policy Ser. Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, Ames, 1948. 


producing areas. (5) Farm wages are play- 
ing a major role in shifting workers from 
farms to factories, as well as within agri- 
culture from low-wage to high-wage farms. 

Population 

Field interviews with relatives and 
friends of former residents of two rural 
counties in eastern Washington were the 
soured of information about wartime mi- 
grants^o to other areas. The migrants were 
predominantly young men. The major mi- 
gration has been to the Puget Sound area 
and to nearby cities. Out-of-State areas, 
except for cities just across the State line, 
were relatively unimportant as destinations. 
Nearly half the migrants had jobs arranged 
before leaving the county. Three-fourths of 
the families of the migrants either had 
located in the new community or were plan- 
ning to do so. But very few of those who 
had owned any property had disposed of 
it. Persons in the communities of origin 
stated that they expect nearly three-fifths 
to return after the war. Distance from the 
home community as well as the industrial 
characteristics of the city to which mi- 
grants went were important elements in the 
reported expectation to return. Only a few 
persons had left and returned during the 
period of study. 

Population changes in Washington be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 are the major topic of 
the report Back to the country — the rurhan 
trend in Washington's population,^'^ The 
most rapid increase occurred in the open- 
country nonfarm population, and it re- 
ceives major emphasis. More than one-half 
of the total population increase in the State 
occurred in this population group. In 1940 
it exceeded the number of farm residents. 
The open-country nonfarm population is 
concentrated in areas adjacent to large 
cities, those characterized by abundant in- 

“ Paul H. Landis. The loss of rural man- 
power to war industry through migration, 
Ser. in Rur. Pop. No. 10, Wash. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 427. 36 pp. Pullman, Jan. 1943. 

“Carl F. Reuss. Back to the country — 
The rurhan trend in Washington's popula- 
tion, Series in Rur. Pop. No. 9. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 426. 13 pp. Pullman, Dec. 
1942. 
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dustrial or seasonal agricultural employ- 
ment opportunities and in lumbering areas. 
It is of little importance in the eastern 
wheat producing counties. Although towns 
and cities had grown rapidly before 1920; 
stability in population numbers was the 
typical situation between 1930 and 1940. 
County seat towns grew especially rapidly 
during the thirties. 

The Committee on Wisconsin's popula- 
tion^^ problems considered its task to be: 

(1) To summarize the essential facts of 
early settlement, the differential contribu- 
tions of foreign-born and native-born to the 
growth of population ; outline the numerical 
aspects of the population of the State in 
terms of its distribution and composition. 

(2) To study the trends which are influenc- 
ing our population — ^birth and death rates, 
marriage and divorce rates, changes in occu- 
pation — and to suggest the probable conse- 
quences of these trends. (3) To attempt a 
statement of the probable population trends 
in the future, with their attendant social 
and economic problems, in the light of past 
and present developments. (4) To inven- 
tory the qualitative aspects of our popula- 
tion resources by portraying the growth 
and present number of the mentally handi- 
capped, the asocial, and the incorrigible, 
together with their peculiar problems, and 
the probable effects resulting from the 
transmission of their traits to their de- 
scendants. (6) To show the nature of prob- 
lems among the disadvantaged classes, the 
physically handicapped or sick, the unem- 
ployed, those receiving general relief, work 
relief, or pensions, and the otherwise pub- 
licly-cared-for population, as well as to sug- 
gest the probable magnitude of these prob- 
lems in the future. 

Miscsllanbous 

Yesterday, today, and tomorrow^^ is the 
third annual report of developments in an 
PSA project including families who were 
unable to qualify as standard ER borrowers 
when the project began. Then they pro- 

“Univ. of Wisconsin. Wi8eon8m*8 chanff’^ 
ing population, 90 pp. Science Inquiry Publ. 
IX. Serial No. 2642. Madison, Wis. Oct. 
1942. 


duced little for sale or for their own use; 
now they are contributing food and man- 
power to the Nation’s war effort and are 
making progress in their own personal 
struggle for freedom from want as well. 
The part that group activities have played 
in the rehabilitation process is emphasized. 
As these families have increased their in- 
come and property, improved their level of 
living, and shown initiative in making war- 
time adjustments, their place in the com- 
munity has changed. This change is de- 
scribed by a project supervisor as follows: 
“The progress these families have made is 
reflected in the change of attitude of the 
families toward the program and the 
change in attitude of the townspeople 
toward the families. The attitude of the 
townspeople at the beginning of the pro- 
gram was that these families were ‘Govern- 
ment paupers.’ As a result, the families 
were not eager to have it generally known 
that they were connected with the program. 
The fact that they were able to make real 
progress and come back into the life of the 
community and take an active and respected 
part in its affairs has brought about a com- 
plete change in the attitude of the towns- 
people — they now respect these families and 
recognize their ability as leaders and func- 
tioning members of their community.” 

The nutrition of Virginia people, as in- 
dicated by the diets of school children in the 
fifth to tenth grades, was found to be de- 
ficient in many foods necessary for good 
health. Fifty-five rural schools (46 white, 
9 Negro) and 6 urban schools furnished 
data for two surveys made in the spring 
and fall of 1941. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the children reported that they ate the 
same foods as served adult members of 
their families. Diet inadequacy was found 


“Rachel Rowe Swiger and Olaf F. Lar- 
son. Yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 31 pp. 
Bur. Agx. Econ. U. S. Dept, Am*, in cooper- 
ation with Farm Security Admin., Wash- 
ington, D. C., March, 1943. 

“Geneva Parker. The nutrition of Vir- 
ginia people <18 indicated by the diets of 
school children, Rur. Sodo. Report No. 24. 
71 pp. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation 
with Va. State Nutrition Committee and 
WPA. Blacksburg, Nov., 1942. 
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in all income groups and was due to the 
consumption of too many of the refined 
foods rather than to the lack of food. Meat, 
fish, poultry and eggs was the only food 
class for which the average was 100 per 
cent adequacy for all children. Approxi- 
mately one-third showed a milk inade- 
quacy of 60 percent or more. In some of 
the protective food classes, the consumption 
for more than two-thirds of the children 
was less than 50 percent adequate. In all 
food classes except whole-grain cereals, 
urban white children rank definitely higher 
than rural. With the exception of whole- 
grain cereals and meat, the urban Negro 
children tend to rank higher than the rural 
in all food classes. The average diet of all 
children includes less than two-thirds of 
the elements recommended in nutritional 
standards. 
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Social Causation. By Robert M. Maciver. 

Boston; Ginn and Company, 1942. Pp. 

X -{- 414. 53.50. 

The basic source of dissatisfaction in con- 
temporary sociology is what appears to be 
the low degree of empirical probal^lity to 
which the sociologist is Inevitably 4:educed 
in his attempts to predict the recurrence of 
social phenomena. One solution of this prob- 
lem, which has been adopted by many in- 
troductory text-book writers, is the devising 
of a new definition of science which does 
not include the element of conditional pre- 
diction. To those who believe that such a 
redefinition is undesirable, the problem is 
one of finding means of raising the level of 
probability in such predictive efforts, rather 
than one of finding excuses for abandoning 
the quest. Such is the spirit in which Mac- 
Iver’s Social CausaHon has been written. 


While many will sympathize with the 
spirit in which this admirable work has 
been conceived, the orientation of the pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of sociology 
around a revalidated concept of causation 
will prove repellent to those who have been 
intellectually reared in the atmosphere of 
probability logic. In view of this potential 
opposition, as well as of what seems to be 
of Maciver's failure to show that the idea 
of necessity involved in his concept of 
causation is anything more than an un- 
provable assumption, it is fortunate that 
his concrete proposals for change in meth- 
odology are just as compatible with a 
sophisticated view of probability as they 
are with the concept of necessity. In order 
that we may understand this apparently 
paradoxical compatibility, it is necessary 
that we consider the reasons which led Mac- 
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Iver to attempt the revalidation of the con- 
cept of causation. 

In the opinion of the reviewers, the fun- 
damental fallacy upon which this eifort to 
rebuild sociological method around the idea 
of necessity rests is the confusing of the 
pragmatic results of the abandonment of 
the concept of causes with the theoretically 
inevitable consequences of such abandon- 
ment. Whatever the latter consequences 
may actually have been, Maciver seems to 
believe that the low degree of empirical 
probability which sociological generaliza- 
tions are able to oifer belongs in this cate- 
gory. Not so; the very fact that physical 
scientists have been able to abandon the 
concept of causation with impunity, should 
lead us to search elsewhere for the con- 
ditions leading to this deplorable state of 
affairs in the social sciences. The reviewers 
hold that these conditions are to be found 
in the pragmatic consequences of abandon- 
ment of the concept of causation. The fund- 
amental argument can be stated briefly: 
when the physical scientists abandoned the 
idea of cause they were still able to control 
the conditions under which generalizations 
could be formulated, with the result that 
the probabilities found in this area of in- 
vestigation still were extremely high. In 
many instances the idea of probability in 
the physical sciences does not grow out of 
the discovery of cases constituting **excep- 
tions” to the generalization, but rather out 
of the admission that necessity can never 
be shown. 

In the social sciences a different path was 
followed, primarily because of the inability 
to experiment. This led to a conception of 
probability based on the statistical manipu- 
lation of empirical data, the use of which 
led usually to extremely low degrees of 
probability because of the emipirical inter- 
twining of several systems of relations in a 
single empirical situation. The pressure of 
the idea of necessity had earlier led social 
scientists to attempt the discovery of uni- 
formities without exception. Given the pres- 
ent empirical concept of probability, how- 
ever, many contemporary sociologists are 
satisfied with any probability which is bet- 
ter than chance. The issue is further con- 


fused by identifying the probability of the 
physical scientist with the empirical prob- 
ability of the social scientist. They are not 
the same thing, since the probability of the 
laboratory is discovered under controlled 
conditions, while the probability of the 
social scientist is only the initial step in 
the discovery of significant relationships. 
Probability in the social sciences will de- 
velop to the point where it is identical with 
the probability of the physical scientist only 
when satisfactory substitutes for experi- 
ment are discovered; i.e,, substitutes yield- 
ing probabilities approximating one hun- 
dred per cent on the theoretical level. In 
other words, we must find methods for dis- 
entangling the complicated network of 
social relations occurring in empirical sit- 
uations so that their potential uniformities 
can be discerned; otherwise, the sociologist 
cannot hope to increase the empirical prob- 
abilities of his predictions. 

These methods are partly to be found in 
the refinement of statistical techniques so 
that more and more variables can be con- 
trolled, but even more necessary is the 
development of methodology dealing with 
the logical nature of abstraction. It is in 
this latter sphere that the proposals of 
Maciver are significant and, if the re- 
viewers are correct, can be used despite 
their nominal dependence on the idea of 
necessity. Maciver makes two basic pro- 
posals: first, that the only way in which 
significant relationships can be discovered 
is by addressing our enquiry “to a specific 
difference between comparable situations;” 
second, that the investigation of social data 
has the distinctive necessity for heeding the 
“dynamic assessment” or the “subjective” 
factors in social action. Both of these pro- 
posals should be considered further. 

In his discussion of the “quest of the 
specific why” and the “formula of causal 
investigation,” Maciver shows clearly that 
he is aware that the infinite multiplicity of 
relational systems in any empirical situa- 
tion makes necessary the abstraction of the 
elements considered important for the pur- 
poses at hand. He is also cognizant of the 
fact that this abstract! m must be followed 
by exaggeration, so that within the model 
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SO constructed some elements will be held 
constant and others allowed to vary, al- 
though in the real situation from which the 
data were drawn all the elements vary. 
Finally, he realizes that the generalizations 
so formulated must be checked against the 
reality from which they were drawn if the 
causal adequacy of the explanation is to be 
demonstrated. This can be done by showing 
that when the other relational systems are 
taken into consideration the explanation of 
the empirical course of events can be under- 
stood only in terms of the constructed 
model. 

After developing his analysis to this 
point, however, Maciver apparently loses 
sight of the fact that there are two types 
of abstraction: one to be used when the 
observer is interested in giving an ade- 
quate explanation of a specific sequence of 
events or processes within a particular his- 
torical configuration; the other when the 
observer is attempting to develop generali- 
zations which will apply to various situa- 
tions and historical configurations. In his 
discussion of the ‘^specific why,** the meth- 
odological principles which are laid down 
are applicable primarily to historians who 
wish to analyze the causal factors present 
in a specific situation. To the second form 
of abstraction, much more important to the 
sociologist than the first, Maciver seldom 
addresses his attention. We are left to won- 
der how the gap between the formulation 
of generalizations adequate only for a spe- 
cific sequence of phenomena and the build- 
ing up of a system of generalizations not so 
dated and localized is to be bridged. It is 
one thing to admit that the first form of 
abstraction and validation must always be 
carried out before the observer can set out 
upon the second, and another to claim im- 
plicitly that when the one is completed the 
other is also finished. This is not the place 
to conduct a methodological argument, but 
it can be pointed out that the construction 
of a system of generalizations involves 
more than the mere dropping of dates and 
place names, since certain aspects of the 
particular configuration which have justi- 
fiably been included in the abstraction in- 
tended only for that configuration may have 


to be dropped in order to render the type 
or model applicable in other situations. 
Thus the two forms of abstraction, while 
closely related, are not identical and de- 
mand separate treatment. 

The second proposal which Maciver 
makes is that it is often, if not always, 
necessary to include within the situation 
which is to be analyzed the “dynamic assess- 
ment** which the person involved makes of 
the situation. This assertion of the neces- 
sity of analyzing human action within the 
confines of “subjective** categories is cer- 
tainly not new, but it can be said that in 
his discussion of the imputation of motive 
he demonstrates conclusively the opera- 
tional validity of such procedure. The in- 
ferential nature of motive and of the “dy- 
namic assessment** does not invalidate them 
as basic categories of human action. If they 
can be constructed or defined on the basis 
of data which are independent of the phe- 
nomena which the concepts are used to ex- 
plain, the use of such constructs is perfectly 
legitimate. How useful they may be is, of 
course, another question, the answer to 
which is dependent upon the predictive 
power of the generalizations in which they 
result. 

There is, however, one unfortunate weak- 
ness in Maclver*s analysis of the “d3mamic 
assessment” which leaves the concept open 
to the much-used and abused criticism of 
the extreme behaviorists; namely, that such 
concepts are unscientific. This weakness re- 
sides in the vitalistic fiavor which he im- 
parts to the “subjective.** The impression 
is given that in dealing with such phe- 
nomena the investigator is faced by a mys- 
terious entity which, although not arbi- 
trary, is not precisely a part of natural 
phenomena. This difficulty could have been 
easily avoided had Maciver made use of 
the behavioral basis for the development of 
attitudes and motives to be found in the 
work of such men as G. H. Mead. It can 
now be shown that motives are the product 
of social interaction in which language 
plays by far the most important role. In 
this respect it can be said that Thomas* 
“definition of the situation,** or Mead*s own 
concepts developed in his analysis of the 
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rise of the self, place “subjective” factors 
in action on a much firmer basis than does 
Maciver’s conception of the subjective. 

The tone of this review has been some- 
what critical, but it can be said that Mac- 
Iver appears to be working toward a meth- 
odological frame of reference which can 
be used to lift the sociologist from his pres- 
ent unsatisfactory level of achievement. If 
the concept of necessity is abandoned and 
the proposals made by Maciver reinter- 
preted within a framework of probability 
logic, we have before us a program which 
promises much for the future. By the de- 
velopment of a methodology which will 
allow us to formulate generalizations which 
on the theoretical level attain a degree of 
probability on a par with the laws of the 
physical sciences, we shall be able to raise 
the empirical probabilities of our predic- 
tions to more respectable levels. Such at 
least is the fundamental message of this 
book. 

Howard Becker 
University of Wisconsin. 
William L, Kolb. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Society Under Analysis. An Introduction 
to Sociology, By Elmer Pendell (editor) 
and Cooperating Sociologists. Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cat- 
tell Press, 1942, Pp. 711. $4.00. 

A book of this kind can be reviewed from 
two points of view. The first concerns the 
accuracy, the completeness, and the mode of 
presentation of the material which the 
authors have chosen to study. The second 
point of view concerns the validity of in- 
cluding certain material and excluding 
other material in a textbook which has as a 
sub-title, “An Introduction to Sociology.” 
One cannot deal definitively with this latter 
problem because there is no generally ac- 
cepted definition of the nature and scope of 
sociology. Nevertheless, if we take as our 
chief criterion the success with which the 
authors fulfilled the requirements of sci- 
ence in their analysis of society — and that 
seems to be their fundamental aim — ^we 
have some widely accepted standards by 


which to judge the validity of including 
certain material and excluding other 
equally important material. On this count, 
it seems to the present reviewer, the book 
is in fundamental error. The first sentence 
of the preface reads: “This book had its 
inception in the conclusion that the time 
has come for a closer rapport between the 
physical sciences and the social sciences.” 
In so far as this means that social science 
should avoid as many personal biasses as 
possible, should strive for objective and 
verifiable techniques of measurement (not 
necessarily “quantitative”), should attempt 
to discover “uniformities” and probabili- 
ties, there are few who woxild disagree. But 
at least several of the authors seem to have 
more than that in mind; they start from 
the assumption that a science of society 
is based on the “more fundamental sciences” 
of physics, chemistry, biology, etc. Thus 
they accept the Comte-Spencer formulation 
of a hierarchy of sciences, and spend two 
hundred pages dealing with physical, chem- 
ical, geographic, biological, economic, and 
psychological “regularities.” One of the 
authors goes so far as to say, “Spencer^s 
position cannot be intelligently disputed.” 
The belief that brief courses in the “more 
fundamental sciences” must be included in 
a textbook in sociology is a manifestation 
of two related errors, reductionism and 
empiricism, against which such important 
sociologists as Weber and Durkheim have 
written so vigorously and effectively. Sci- 
ence is analytic, and once we come to the 
explicit recognition of that fact we wilT 
stop worrying about the apparent failure 
of any one science of human behavior to 
explain concrete reality completely. 

It might be argued that there is a place 
now for the synthesis of the many sciences 
which deal with factors that influence the 
behavior of human beings. The book under 
discussion seems to start from that premise. 
In so far as this synthesis might be di- 
rected toward helping the laymen and stu- 
dent (and the researcher himself) to avoid 
one-factor determinism, we readily agree; 
in so far as it means synthesis on the re- 
search level, we emphatically disagree. 
Even with reference to the former, it must 
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be stated that the physicist, chemist, biolog- 
ist, psychologist, etc., will scarcely be con- 
tent with two hundred pages written by 
sociologists in a sociology textbook. Until 
we can set up a full-fledged and unified 
course in the sciences which deal with 
human behavior, the sociologist can avoid 
many errors by taking the other **regu- 
larities” as “givens.” Ironically enough, the 
attempt in this book to bring sociology into 
perspective by putting it into context with 
brief surveys of the other sciences — ^thus 
to avoid one-factor determinism — ^has re- 
sulted in a number of semi-deterministic 
statements: “Looked at from our present 
viewpoint, the sum total of human culture 
is merely mankind’s adaptation to the in- 
herent properties of the physical world” 
(p. 36). “It appears that all our traits of 
character as well as our ph^^sical appear- 
ances can be traced back to these glands” 
(p. 61) — ^the ductless glands. “It is difficult 
to escape the impression that we owe not 
only our physical existence to the non- 
human forms of life, but our whole civiliza- 
tion and culture as well” (p. 139). Such 
statements as these make it seem likely that 
a reductionist and empiricist bias, and not 
a carefully worked out attempt to avoid 
determinism, underlies the first several 
chapters of this book. 

Two-thirds of the book follows a pattern 
quite similar to other recent Introductions 
to Sociology. The repetitions and looseness 
of organization that are often characteris- 
tic of symposia are largely avoided, and 
on the whole the authors handle their topics 
well. Since we cannot comment on each 
chapter, we offer these few remarks. The 
study of personality, which is usually 
treated at length in sociology texts, is 
given one thirteen-page chapter. The chap- 
ter on “social forces and processes” de- 
votes three pages to competition and con- 
flict. The discussion of “unifying interac- 
tions” is more satisfactory, although there 
is no mention of the concept of accommoda- 
tion. A chapter on “religion and the 
churches” is sound from most points of 
view, but often fails of analytic precision 
because it speaks of “the church.” A study 
of the roles of religious groups demands a 


careful classification into types. One of the 
most glaring omissions in the book is the 
failure to make any reference to the con- 
cept of class, either in the section dealing 
with social structure or in the chapter on 
economic institutions. One is not surprised 
to discover that Karl Marx is not listed in 
the index. 

Two of the best chapters are those deal- 
ing with poverty and crime. Despite their 
quality, some will question the wisdom of 
putting them in a textbook in introductory 
sociology, inasmuch as most schools have 
general courses in social problems as well 
as special courses dealing intensively with 
several of the “social tensions.” Genuine 
sociological insights can come from a study 
of poverty and crime, however, as these 
chapters show. 

J. Milton Yinger. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


War Witho%it Inflation, The Psychological 
Approach to Problems of War Econ- 
omy, By George Katona. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942 — X, 
213 pp. $2.50. 

This remarkable book presents a modi- 
fied gestalt approach to an economic prob- 
lem which lends itself better than any other 
to psychological treatment. The great em- 
phasis which Keynes placed on the role of 
anticipations in economic life has revived 
the economists’ interest in a more sub- 
stantial study of the economically relevant 
response pattern. This in turn calls for 
some measure of interdisciplinary coordina- 
tion. The great potentialities of this ap- 
proach are well illustrated by the present 
book. The author, who is at home in eco- 
nomics and psychology, shows how economic 
behavior is conditioned not by a mere 
mechanistic reflex of certain stimuli but by 
a complex of factors which include the past 
experience of the responding persons, the 
setting of the stimuli, and the way in which 
the stimuli are understood. Applied to the 
inflationary process, this implies that this 
process is set in motion by a set of factors 
among which psychological conditions are 
preeminent and that again other psycholog- 
ical conditions must be present if anti-in- 
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flationary measures and policies shall suc- 
ceed. In wartime, a sharp reduction of the 
output available for civilian consumption 
is normally accompanied by increasing 
money incomes. Inflation occurs when peo- 
ple respond to this situation by bidding for 
consumers goods which are not in existence, 
thereby bidding up the prices of the exist- 
ing consumers goods. With the dwindling 
contents of the market basket becoming 
more expensive, income receivers tend to 
press for higher incomes and use the incre- 
ment for bidding up prices to a still higher 
level. The inflationary “vicious spiral” is 
thus the product of a collective misunder- 
standing of the situation. So far so good. 
But the collective misunderstanding is no 
sum of individual errors, sinc^ groups 
whose incomes increase faster than those 
of other groups are capable of increasing 
their relative share in the total output al- 
though the latter itself may become smaller 
and smaller. 

Severe taxation cannot make the total 
output larger, but it prevents people from 
buying it at higher prices than they used to 
— simply by taking away from them the 
money which they otherwise would spend in 
an abortive attempt to buy non-existent 
goods. However, the effectiveness of severe 
taxation as an anti-inflationary measure is 
seriously impaired if it produces a similar 
pressure for high money incomes as that 
produced by an increase in prices. In the 
resulting dilemma governments usually 
have recourse to a control of incomes, of 
spending, or to a mixture of both policies. 
The touchstone of the optimum anti-in- 
flation policy is is effect upon production. 
An increasing level of prices and unlimited 
incomes produce an atmosphere favorable 
to the great expansion of military produc- 
tion, while severe taxation and restrictions 
on incomes and prices do not encourage 
additional work and entrepreneurial init- 
iative. This applies with especial force to 
highly progressive taxes which absorb so 
large a percentage of earnings for addit- 
ional work. On the other hand, if the legis- 
lator turns to the control of spending, the 
repercussion upon production will be con- 
ditioned by the people’s willingness to have 


their present effort rewarded, in part, by a 
share not in present but in future con- 
sumption. 

In the preceding analysis the limits of 
the psychological approach to the inflation- 
ary process have become distinctly recog- 
nizable. According to Katona, inflation can 
be checked by legislative and administra- 
tive action in conjunction with orientation 
of the public to effect an understanding of 
how inflation comes about and how it can 
be arrested (p. 97). However, in a full- 
fledged war economy mere educational 
measures do not suffice. The transformatfon 
of normal economic incentives, which takes 
place under a system of rigid controls, does 
not call for a mere understanding of the 
relevant phenomena but requires the re- 
placement of the old incentives by a new 
motivation. In the war economy, economic 
behavior, to the extent to which normal 
monetary incentives have faded away, is 
conditioned by a set of factors among which 
patriotic impulses and specified rewards 
(larger rations for additional work, etc.) 
are outstanding. Education and orientation 
of the public are of help, but they alone 
can not take the place of incentives which, 
at least temporarily, are gone. 

H. W. Spiegel. 

Duquesne University. 


Man*8 Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy 
of Race. M. F. Ashley Montagu. Fore- 
word by Aldous Huxley. (216 pp., $2.25. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942.) 

Ashley Montagu’s volume takes an hon- 
orable place in the growing ranks of lay 
expositions of scientific findings in the field 
of race. It is unique among these in respect 
to two novel views first explicitly offered 
here. The first of these, a genetic criticism 
of the anthropological concept of race, based 
upon the work of Dobzhansky, Strandskuv, 
Haldane, Hogben and others, may encounter 
some opposition among conservative phys- 
ical anthropologists, but will certainly ap- 
peal to those more attuned to recent devel- 
opments in the field of human biology. The 
second, an ardent and loosely reasoned de- 
fense of the notion of “heterosis,” or hybrid 
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vigor, will encounter more serious and solid 
objection. 

For the anthropologist, “race” has repre- 
sented a fundamental and static taxonomic 
category based upon the distribution of 
overt morphological characters. To Ashley 
Montagu, this technique is extremely super- 
ficial and rests on the fallacious assumption 
of fundamental immutable types. The an- 
thropologist, in building up his race struc- 
ture, is using the end-points of complex 
genetic processes and treating them as unit- 
characters. So to do, in his judgment, is to 
ignore criminally all the work in human 
genetics directed toward the determination 
of what these unit-characters are. Instead 
of viewing race in traditional anthropolog- 
ical terms, Ashley Montagu offers the no- 
tion of an “ethnic group” as the monentary 
concrescence of genetic elements that are 
universal throughout all human groups. 
Thus in human history races are constantly 
forming and reforming. 

While his adverse judgment of anthro- 
pologists is sound, it would be fair on his 
part to point out that the view is not alien 
to the practical work of Boas, Herskovits, 
and others. 

In his disquisitions on hybrid vigor, how- 
ever, he is extremely disapointing. In his 
zeal to deny the alleged ill-effects of race 
mixture, he goes to unwarranted extremes 
and in the process overthrows much sound 
genetic doctrine and indeed his own very 
sensible methodological canons. 

After a pellucid demonstration of the lack 
of relation between physical type and cul- 
ture, he turns about in this one chapter to 
rest his argument on the grounds he has 
just so eloquently refuted. In defense of the 
notion of ^Tiybrid vigor” he quotes Shapiro’s 
study of the Norfolk and Pitcairn Islanders 
to the effect that the biological superiority 
of these latter to their Tahitian and Eng- 
lish forebeai*s can be seen in their social 
organization! (p. 109) The same argument 
is cited with approval in respect to the 
Rehobethar Bastaards. This is racist argu- 
ment in reverse. 

The traditional criteria for ‘^biological 
superiority” are notoriously loose and 
specious, for example, the criterion of 


greater fertility of the hybrid. Now, if re- 
cent population studies respecting the birth 
rate have any meaning for us to read it is 
that, by and large, the actual birth rate 
would appear to be independent of biolog- 
ical considerations and almost entirely de- 
pendent upon social and historical grounds. 
Would the catastrophic decline of the birth 
rate in modern times, say in the United 
States, be taken to indicate a lessening of 
“biological fitness”? To paraphrase the 
author’s own admirable stricture on the 
Spanish armada : is it a matter of genes, or 
is it a matter of social conditions? 

No solid case can be argued on such 
grounds, nor does anti-racism require such 
support. It is sufficient to state what can be 
well attested, namely, that hybridization 
implies no degeneracy of biological type. 
The determining factor in all crosses (read 
“marriages”), whether inter or intra-group, 
is the genetic constitution of the mating 
individuals. 

Herbert Passin. 
Office of War Information. 


Taboo: a Sociological Study. By Hutton 
Webster. Stanford University Press, 
1942. pp. 393. $4.00. 

The barest glance at this excellent com- 
pendium serves to reveal the great gap 
between the theoretical interests of a by- 
gone day in anthropology and those of mod- 
ern times. As an exemplar of the older 
tradition and interest, Professor Webster’s 
volume invites comparison with both past 
and present. It shares both the virtues and 
the defects of the Spencer-Frazier tra- 
dition. On the one hand, it is encyclopedic in 
dimensions, felicitious in style, and catho- 
lic in the range of human social experience 
sampled. On the other hand, it suffers 
gravely from lack of theory and conceptual 
structure for the systematic organization 
of the vast multitude of variegated customs 
assembled here. 

In both intent and demonstration Web- 
ster must be placed squarely with Frazier 
and those early students of human culture 
who sought to comprehend the immense 
variety of human behavior. Within that 
body of tradition it may be granted that a 
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“gap” has been filled by this volume. But 
with reference to current theoretical prob- 
lems of the character treated in Radcliffe- 
Brown’s recent study, likewise entitled 
Taboo (a Frazier lecture) , it certainly can- 
not be considered a major contribution. The 
difference between Webster's Taboo and 
Radcliffe-Brown's Taboo is an exact meas- 
ure of the distance scientific anthropology 
has traversed in the past 40 years. 

The author's stated intention is **to fill the 
gap in the literature of social anthropology 
by a comprehensive treatment of taboo as a 
phenomenon of wide prevalence.” (vii) In 
addition, he wishes “to show . . . how im- 
portant a place taboo holds in the cultural 
evolution of mankind.” (vii) He succeeds 
with reference to the first; but it all boils 
down to the simple fact that what has been 
defined as ^^taboo” is not a local Polynesian, 
but a more widespread phenomenon. While 
this conclusion may be useful for the lay- 
man, it hardly merits the time and atten- 
tion of the anthropologist, however com- 
pendious the demonstration. Also, it may be 
pointed out that modem sources are 
eschewed by the author in favor of less 
reliable, earlier reports, which dwelt heavily 
on the “exotic” character of primitive 
society. 

The second intention of the volume is not 
realized. Certainly the implicit assumptions 
of Spencerian evolutionism and of “prim- 
itive” society as fettered and handcuffed by 
tradition and taboo will hardly be credited 
by the modem student. Anthropology has 
had much to say about these hypotiieses, 
but so much could never be inferred from 
Webster's volume. 

There is certainly much of value in the 
way of ethnographic materials to be found 
in this genial echo from anthropology's past 
both for student and layman. But the more 
discriminating will demand somewhat 
hardier theory. 

Heebert Passin, 
Office of War Information. 


Youth in the CCC, By Kenneth Holland 
and Frank Kmest Hill. Prepared for 
and published by the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 


on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

$2.25. pp. XV, 262. 

Congress abolished the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps in 1942, the year this report 
was published. But the appraisal is timely. 
The book is neither an epitaph nor a job of 
“whitewashing.” Behind it lies a five-year 
study by a staff of over twenty members, 
sponsored by the American Youth Commis- 
sion and undertaken with the full coopera- 
tion of the United States departments of 
War, Agriculture, and Labor, together with 
other agencies jointly responsible for the 
CCC program. 

But there is more behind this book than 
a five-year study — ^it is the conviction that 
the CCC's really most challenging function 
was neither of the two jobs cut out for it 
by Congress at the height of the depres- 
sion. “Time and experience have made in- 
creasingly clear the fact that in a djurge 
sense the training of young men was not 
only a necessary and important end of 
CCC effort, but was perhaps the chief end 
to be served.” (p. 245) 

“To build better health and health habits, 
to show the individual how to live co- 
operatively with others, to instruct him in 
the value and importance of carrying out 
orders, to improve his conduct and moral 
outlook, to develop his understanding of 
work and his capacity to work to teach him 
work skills, and to cultivate in him an un- 
derstanding of and a capacity to partici- 
pate in the responsibilities of citizenship — 
these are the ends to be sought in training.” 
(P. 246) 

The authors grant the general efficiency 
with which the CCC executed its official 
aims of emergency employment and con- 
servation of natural resources. It was, how- 
ever, in the training program, gradually 
adopted as official poHcy by Corps Adminis- 
tration, that the staff sensed the gr^test 
need of improvement. To promote ,more 
adequate training the staff undertook an 
experimental “work-centered” training pro- 
gram in ten midwestem camps. 

Essentially the purpose of the experiment 
was to test the theory held by the survey 
staff that more rapid progress in voca- 
tional, avocational, and cultural education. 
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work morale, recreational and character de- 
velopment among camp members would re- 
sult from the building of the educational 
program around the daily work of the 
camps. The fruit of the experiment was 
frosted in the bud, as the war emergency 
doomed the entire CCC program. 

The CCC has been laid aside. Yet the 
book is timely, for a period of military 
demobilization lies, we hope, in the not too 
far oif future. The thoughtful reader can- 
not fail to see the great potentiality of the 
CCC camp, perhaps in modified form, as a 
demilitarizing vestibule for the millions of 
returning soldiers who may find a sudden 
transition to civilian community and occu- 
pational participation difficult. 

What the authors do not discuss but 
what strikes the reviewer as the most dis- 
turbing thought awakened by the book was 
not the question, why were the emergency 
employment and the conservation neces- 
sary? Nor was it, how well did the CCC 
handle the job ? Rather it was the disturb- 
ing question, what factors have produced 
those immense recurrent crops of American 
youngsters who need, not just employment, 
but the very rudiments of work morale, and 
work skills, ambition, awareness of the 
necessity of occupational choice and prepa- 
ration, the elements of cooperation social 
discipline and democratic citizenship? If 
this is all part of being imderprivileged, 
our next question is whether the CCC is the 
answer to the problem of the underprivi- 
leged, whether the problem of training 
which the CCC had to meet was not rather 
the sign of a need for a drastic revision 
of our public school system and community 
youth organizational programs. 

The need for the CCC is apparently in 
direct proportion to the failure of the 
family, the school, the community, and the 
economic system. The authors seemed 
tacitly to accept this connection as axio- 
matic and the failure of basic American 
institutions, at least to this extent, as a 
fact. Their proposal for a bigger and better 
CCC is thus a remedial rather than a 
prophylactic approach to America’s youth 
problem. John B. Holt. 

University of Maryland. 


Marriage and the Family, Edited by How- 
ard Becker and Reuben Hill. Boston. 
D. C. Heath, 1942. xxix -}- 663. $4.00. 

Writers in the field of the family, like 
the social pathologists before them, are 
searching for a clothesline upon which to 
hang a varied array of garments, not so 
much to give uniformity to the garments as 
to justify having them all in the same wash. 
A textbook writer who seeks to combine the 
features of an “institutional” course in the 
Family with the even more popular course 
in Marriage is often hard-pressed in find- 
ing a theoretical basis to unite the many 
different topics needing treatment. In the 
case of the Becker and Hill symposium the 
theoretical approach is through the seen- 
lariatic trend, which occurs when a sacred 
(resistant to change) society at one pole 
moves toward the secular society, with its 
disorganizing features, at the other pole. 
The reverse of this is sacralization, a term 
which is acceptable until one speaks of the 
“family sacralizing itself” (pages 111, 362, 
415, 666), a personification of an institu- 
tion which tends to cloud over what actually 
occurs and thus prevent analytical think- 
ing. But even though this attempt at unity 
of approach may not satisfy everyone it 
certainly is a step in the right direction, 
and one that needed to be taken. 

The book is exceptional as a symposium 
in that there is a competent handling of 
material, with almost no duplication of con- 
tent. In several places where the writer of 
some chapter engages in a controversial 
issue the editors interject a note, to main- 
tain a balance as it were. The seven parts 
deal with Contexts of Family Life, Prep- 
aration for Marriage, Physical Factors, 
Marriage Interaction and Family Admin- 
istration, Problems of Parenthood, Family 
Disorganization, and Prospects for the 
Future. Some points of interest are the 
discussion of war and the family; the 
fallacy of moral relativity in connection 
with preliterate family patterns; the fact 
that courtship, like childhood, should be an 
end in itself and not merely preparation 
for marriage; the excellent diagrams of 
reproductive organs, structure of a sperm- 
atazoon, and the cycle of ovarian changes. 
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Each chapter contains a selected bibliog- 
raphy and a list of topics for discussion. 

One deficiency of the book is its failure to 
treat the question of marriage laws, which 
really deserve more consideration than 
divorce laws. Marriage laws offer one of 
the most effective ways of avoiding family 
disorganization. Another deficiency is the 
limited treatment given to the American 
farm family (two pages), whereas seven 
pages are devoted to the Hindu family, 
seven pages to the Latin American family, 
and over three pages to the Negro family. 
If we are to accept the findings of Burgess 
and Cottrell to the effect that those reared 
in a rural rather than an urban area have 
a greater chance of marital happiness, is it 
not essential that any book on marriage 
analyze those phases of rural life which 
condition this happiness? 

Space does not permit the passing out of 
bouquets to the writers of individual chap- 
ters. They all have done a job of a high 
order, which should make this one of the 
very popular texts in this expanding field. 

Irwin T. Sanders, 
University of Kentucky. 


Principles of Anthropology, By Eliot Dis- 
more Chappie and Carleton Stevens 
Coon, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1942. Pp. iii + 718. $3.76. 

If the word “Sociology” were substituted 
for the word “Anthropology” in the title of 
this book it would become a very popular 
sociology text for those teachers who want 
their students to think that sociology uses 
the same methods and principles as the 
natural sciences. Those sociologists with 
behavioristic leanings will find many illus- 
trations from both primitive and modem 
societies with which to bolster their po- 
sition. The book will not however, satisfy 
those sociologists who believe that the study 
of the nervous system, the conditioned re- 
flex, and descriptions of human relations 
in terms of equilibria are residual cate- 
gories of little significance in understand- 
ing important group behavior. Students 
who belong to the old school of mechanistic 
determanism, especially those who think 
that technologies are prime movers will be 


delighted at the book but those interested in 
specializing on human attitudes and value 
orientation and those of anti-positivistic 
tendencies will accuse its authors of “mis- 
placed concreteness.” The authors as an- 
thropologists state their position to be that 
of the functionalist school lead by Mal- 
inowski, Radcliff e-Brown, and Warner, but 
modified by the “insistence on operational 
procedures and the use of time as the meas- 
ure of human relations.” 

Whether the work is called anthropology 
or sociology it contains a new system which 
will be of particular interest to rural 
sociologists who are perhaps more inclined 
to participate in practical programs and to 
deal with that which is measurable. In this 
system the principal concept is that of the 
equilibrium. The basic unit is that of the 
human relationship which is “originated” 
by one person who may be a leader and 
“terminated” by another who may be a 
follower. When more than two persons are 
involved as in the drilling of a regiment a 
“set” of relationships is involved. An insti- 
tution is a system of sets in equilibrium. A 
ritual is a “symbolic configuration used to 
restore equilibrium” in a set or sets after 
a crisis. “Religious institutions arise from 
the establishment of sets in which one in- 
dividual originates to others in times of 
crisis to restore equilibrium.” With these 
and other basic concepts the authors under- 
take to study human technologies, institu- 
tions and symbols. Their analysis of modern 
industrial and governmental administration 
puts them out of the class of anthropol- 
ogists who deal only with primitive society. 

None should fail to inspect the ingenious 
graphic descriptions of social organizations. 
The six world maps showing ethnographic 
locations, world environments, technonogies, 
division of labor and trade, institutional 
complexities of societies and world religions 
are remarkable. 

Charles P. Loomis. 

U.S.D.A. 


lAfe and Thoughts of a Country Preacher. 
C. W. Grafton, D.D,, L.L.D. By Allan 
Cabaniss. With Foreword by William 
Warren Sweet. Richmond, Va.: John 
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Knox Press, 1942. Pp. 219. $2.00. 

Life and Thoughts of a Country Preacher 
was written by a Presbyterian minister in 
tribute to one of the South^s outstanding 
churchmen, Dr. C. W. Grafton, who, for 
sixty-one years carried the stern message 
of Calvinism to one small community m 
rural Mississippi. The book is nothing like 
many of the recent best-sellers which deal 
with country preachers, doctors, and law- 
yers in their daily routine as father con- 
fessors, friends, and general problem- 
solvers for the community. Rather, it is 
concerned with a single individual, his life 
and the doctrine of conservative Presby- 
terianism which he believed in and taught. 
Some space is given to the early history of 
the State and of the Presbyterian Church; 
most of it is devoted to the life of Dr. 
Grafton, and to his beliefs and teachings. 

Rural sociologists will be interested in 
the position which Dr. Grafton took in 
regard to social issues and in the implica- 
tions of such a position. Thus : 

. . Only in so far as the issue was 
clearly only a moral one without any 
political suggestions and one dealt 
with in spiritual revelation did Dr. 
Grafton give public expression to his 
attitude on it . . (p. 97). 

If such a moralistic and doctrinal point 
of view is common to the rural church of 
the South (as it indeeds appears to be) 
then undoubtedly such a point of view is one 
of the factors associated with the relative 
lack of social-consciousness which is so 
often pointed out as being characteristic of 
the rural South. 

JuLBBN R. Tatum. 
University of Arkansas. 


Better Rural Careers, By Paul W. Chap- 
man, Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1942. Pp. 264. $0.96. 

Dean Chapman, in Better Rural Careers, 
has attempted to give rural young people 
(from the sixth grade up) an idea of the 
range of jobs open to them. The style is 
simple and clear, and the wealth of photo- 
graphic material will add materially to its 
interest. 

The subject matter deals to a limited 


extent with the range of opportunities open 
to youth on the various types of farms in 
the United States. It deals more fully with 
the many service fields which are asso- 
ciated with farming, ranging from tobacco 
marketing to agricultural engineering. 
Each of the larger divisions of services is 
dealt with in general terms, and the oppor- 
tunities, type of work, and qualifications 
relative to each of the fields is discussed. 

Rural sociologists will not, of course, be 
especially interested in materials which are 
presented in such elementary form. They 
should be interested, however, in the fact 
that people like Dean Chapman are recog- 
nizing the necessity of giving rural chil- 
dren some ideas about their occupational 
possibilities while they are in the ele- 
mentary grades, and are demonstrating to 
them definite ways in which their school 
work can be planned to take advantage of 
existing opportunities. 

JuLiEN R. Tatum. 
University of Arkansas. 


Problems of a Changing Social Order, By 
John M. Gillette and James M. Rein- 
hardt. Cincinnati, Ohio : American 
Book Company, 1942. Pp. 819. $4.00. 
This book has been designed for use as a 
text. Its objectives, as stated by the puthors, 
are to . . improve the abilities of the stu- 
dent to make effective adjustments to 
changing social conditions, and to bring 
intelligence to bear upon the problems of 
social maladjustment” 

The companion concepts of adjustment 
and maladjustment are introduced in the 
first chapter to assist the reader in identi- 
fying social problems. These concepts are 
not specifically defined and seem, in fact, 
to be rather loosely used. Part Two of the 
book, comprising nine chapters, considers 
problems of adjustment to nature, popula- 
tion, and wealth. Then the continuity is 
broken. Later, in chapter twenty-two, prob- 
lems of marital adjustment are considered. 

A social problem is defined as a “malad- 
justment” or a “misadjustment,” the 
normative aspects of which are determined 
by society. The authors take the position 
that a social condition does not become a 
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social problem until the society in which 
the condition exists defines it as a problem. 
Slavery is cited as an example; it was 

. . complacently tolerated by civilization 
until a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature and a wide altruism had 
come into existence.” 

A considerable part of the first chapter 
is devoted to a polemic seeking to establish 
the scientific nature of the “social prob- 
lems” approach to the study of society as 
compared with “social pathology,” “social 
disorganization,” and “pure sociology.” It 
seems doubtful if such controversies con- 
tribute a great deal that is of interest or of 
value to an undergraduate. Chapter two 
seeks to establish the importance of the 
study and solution of social problems to 
society. Some sociological concepts are pre- 
sented in this chapter also. Part Three 
deals with health and mental efficiency; 
Part Four with race and nativity condit- 
ions; Part Five with the family and the 
child; and Part Six with problems of social 
control, including public opinion, crime, 
alcoholism, government and law, and inter- 
national relations. 

Except for the final chapter and the two 
chapters which constitute the frame of 
reference, the book deals almost exclusively 
with social problems existing in the United 
States. The lists of references at the end of 
each chapter would be more useful if they 
had been brought up to date. One wonders, 
for example, if there have been no notable 
studies of crime since 1933, or of health 
protection since 1932, or of poverty and 
dependency since 1931. The questions at the 
end of each chapter appear to be well 
phrased and should be suitable for use in 
classes conducted on a discussion basis. 

Walter L. Slocum. 
South Dakota State College. 


Group Differences in Urban Fertility. By 
Clyde V. Kiser. Baltimore: Wilkins 
Company, 1942. pp. ix & 284. $2.50. 

Fertility data on which this analysis is 
based were collected as a part of the 
National Health Survey. This survey, 
although primarily intended to yield infor- 
mation on the incidence and severity of 


certain diseases in the urban population, 
obtained both a record of births occurring 
during the year prior to the enumeration 
and certain indexes of socioeconomic status. 
The urban sample Included approximately 
700,000 families living in 83 cities of 18 
states. A much smaller supplementary 
rural enumeration, using the same schedule 
forms, was made in selected areas of three 
states. 

The organization and content of this 
monograph are summed up by the author 
as follows, “ . . . the plan of this report 
is, first, to present fertility rates by na- 
tivity, color, area, and size of community. 
Then, these rates are analyzed according 
to occupational status of the head, educa- 
tional attainment of the wife, and family 
income, respectively. Next, a chapter is 
devoted to available cross-classifications of 
the data. This is followed by a comparison 
of the pattern of class differences in marital 
fertility with that of class differences in 
general fertility and reproduction rates. 
The ensuing chapter is devoted to the rural 
sample and the next is concerned with group 
differences in ratios of pregnancy wastage. 
Finally, some attempt is made to bring 
together the outstanding results of the 
study and to appraise their implications.” 

Studies of differential fertility, in the 
main, have shown an Inverse relation be- 
tween class and marital fertility. However, 
a few recent studies of the situation both 
here and abroad have suggested that an 
exception to this traditional inverse order 
is emerging at the peak of the socio- 
economic pyramid. Kiser’s study provides 
evidence that this change has progressed to 
a considerable extent among native-white 
urban married women in this country. No 
longer do those at the top of the socio- 
economic scale exhibit the lowest birth 
rates. The wives of the professional men 
are characterized by higher fertility rates 
than the wives of business men. im- 
portance of this reversal stems not from 
the higher birth rate of the numerically 
insignificant professional segment of the 
sample but from the lower level of fertility 
of the wives of business men, comprising 
over one third of the sample. 
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Particularly of interest to the rural 
sociologist are the results of the supple- 
mentary rural survey in selected localities 
of Georgia, Missouri, and Michigan, al- 
though no claim is made that the data are 
representative even of the rural population 
of these three states. In line with accepted 
notions, rural fertility, considerably higher 
than urban fertility, was found to increase 
successively with progression from small 
town to village to purely rural population. 

Although one may prefer more and better 
data, Kiser's analysis of those provided by 
the Health Survey is thorough, cautious 
and systematic. He does an excellent job 
of showing what has been happening in 
the field of differential fertility in America 
since the study of 1910 data by Notestein 
and Sydenstricker, and that of 1930 data by 
Notestein. It will remain the most up-to- 
date comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject imtil the data collected in the 1940 
census from a 5 per cent sample of the 
population concerning the number of chil- 
dren ever bom are tiioroughly analyzed. 

Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University. 


Social Work as a Profession, By Esther 
Lucile Brown. New York; Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1942. Pp. 232. $1.00. 

Social work as an emerging profession 
developed with dizzying rapidity during the 
1930’s. The U. S. Census of 1930 recorded 
31,241 “social and welfare workers” and in 
that same category in 1940, over seventy- 
two thousand were reported. Miss Brown, 
after tracing the evolution of social work 
from the humanitarianism of the wealthy 
classes for the lower classes to the federally 
supported and supervised system of public 
assistance of today, raises the question, “Is 
social work a profession?” The answer to 
that question constitutes the major thesis 
of this interesting monograph. 

The sociologist will particularly want 
to peruse the convenient compilation of in- 
formation on the schools of social work, 
their curricula and requirements. To the 
rural sociologist, the discussion of rural 
social work is most pertinent. He will be 
concerned that despite tiie dynamic and 


growing interest and programs for assist- 
ing rural people, scarcely more than one- 
third of the forty-two approved schools of 
social work make any provision for courses 
in rural social work or in rural social and 
economic conditions. The schools in state 
universities, surprisingly enough, do no bet- 
ter than those in private institutions. 

There is as yet no satisfactory answer 
to the belief that differences between rural 
and urban social work practice result 
largely from differences of culture patterns 
and that, therefore, skills and knowledge 
basic to one type of practice are basic to the 
others. The rural sociologist would prob- 
ably agree with Miss Brown when she says : 
“. . . that what the social worker needs 
most as background for practice in 
rural areas is an intimate knowledge 
of those sociological and psychological 
ways of thinking and behaving that 
manifest themselves in non-urban 
places; of the educational and com- 
munity resources that both reflect and 
determine standards of living and cul- 
tural levels; of economic forces which 
have produced the sharecropper, tenant 
farmer, and migrant, and also large- 
scale mechanized farming and the 
Associated Farmers.” 

To professional people, to vocational 
counselors, to the laity, this small volume 
assembles and interprets significant data 
on one of the fastest growing yet least 
understood vocations of the present day. 

John J. Cronin. 

University of Louisville. 


Gmde for the Study of American Social 
Problems, Compiled for the American 
Social Problems Study Committee. New 
York; Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 181. $1.00. 

This book is designed as a study guide 
for individuals or groups interested in get- 
ting at the basic facts for an intelligent 
understanding of American social problems. 
It was sponsored by a committee of prom- 
inent educators, labor leaders, scientists, 
religious leaders, welfare workers, and 
others, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harry J. Carman of Columbia University, 
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and the vice-chairmanship of Dr. Margaret 
Mead of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Eleven chapters are devoted to the prob- 
lems of the consumer, the worker, the farm- 
er, women, the Negro, youth, education, 
housing, civil liberties, national unity, and 
international security. Each of these chap- 
ters includes a brief introductory statement 
by an authority in the field, a statement of 
the central problem, and a bibliography 
including periodicals, magazine articles, 
books, government publications, and films. 
For example, the chapter on the farmer 
outlines references covering answers to 
questions such as: Why are farmers poor? 
What are their standards of living as com- 
pared to city dwellers? How does the pov- 
erty of the farmer affect the living stand- 
ards of everybody in the nation? What are 
some of the problems of the farmer that 
you should know about in order to under- 
stand his situation? What is the relation- 
ship between you — the consumer — and the 
farmer? What is the farmer doing to solve 
his own problem? What have the farmers 
won from the government? How has the 
government helped to save human and soil 
resources through its program? 

The guide will be especially useful for 
women’s clubs, church, and civic groups, as 
well as high school and college students, in 
“aiding them to understand the insistent 
problems which press from every side and 
whose solution is necessary if human beings 
are to live in peace and security.” Toward 
this end, “the choice of references was 
largely conditioned by three factors: first, 
their authenticity for providing historical 
background or current setting of the prob- 
lem; second, their suitability for nontech- 
nical use; and last, their cost.” Because of 
this last factor, a wide use is made of free 
material in pamphlets and magazines. 

In conclusion, the Committee suggests a 
plan whereby interested persons in neigh- 
borhoods and more self-contained communi- 
ties can go about setting up Community 
Councils for the purpose of achieving a 
better and fuller democratic way of life. 

Henry G. Stbtler. 
University of Connecticut. 


The Subnormal Adolescent Girl. By The- 
odora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xiii -f 215. $2.60. 

Concerning Juvenile Delinquency: Pro- 
gresaive Changes in Our Perspectives, 
By Henry W. Thurston. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
X + 236. $2.76. 

Abel and Kinder’s book is an illuminating 
and readable study, well illustrated and 
based on observed case material. It con- 
siders the special problems presented by 
subnormal adolescent girls in various fields 
of activity. Of these, two examples may 
serve to illustrate the practical value of 
such an investigation. 

In war industry, women today are tak- 
ing an increasing part. It is estimated that 
by the end of 1942, about 4.5 million women 
will be directly engaged in war production. 
Among the unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers, many will be in the category which 
these authors have studied; adolescent girls 
whose I. Q. falls between 60 and. 89. The 
book, therefore, has a special interest for 
three occupational groups in industry: Em- 
ployment managers, personnel men and pro- 
duction supervisors. 

Of particular interest to the employment 
manager is the discussion of a follow-up 
study of 84 subnormal, non-delinquent girls. 
They were employed for three years in a 
New York industrial area, having started 
work at 17. AH girls received special guid- 
ance by placement counselors and social 
workers who investigated suitable work 
opportunities and smoothed out difficulties 
in employer and family relationships. In 
spite of aU this help, during the first year 
of employment, 36 per cent were considered 
failures in that they were unable to hold 
any job for more than two weeks without 
being discharged. At the end of the third 
year, 20 per cent of the girls still showed 
themselves unfit for employment. 

Supervisors of Industrial Relations 
should be interested to learn that many of 
the subnormal girls, to hide their feelings of 
insecurity, “complained frequently and in- 
discriminately” about their employers and 
work conditions. 
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Production supervisors can derive great 
benefit from this penetrating analysis of 
the subnormal adolescent girl. Lack of men- 
tal and manual versatility and a tendency 
to perseverate in any behavior tendency 
once adopted, create special problems in 
work assignment and discipline. 

The authors show that properly under- 
stood and skillfully handled, the subnormal 
adolescent girl can be an asset to industry. 

In the social life of a community, the 
subnormal adolescent girl frequently fig- 
ures as a trouble-maker and sex delinquent. 
War conditions aggravate problems of ad- 
justment in family life and school, as well 
as leisure time activities and recreation. 
Parents, teachers, social workers, police 
women and probation officers will find this 
study of great interest. 

Thurston’s book is a general supplement 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. It is a 
popular presentation of the subject but 
lacks the scientific precision of Abel and 
Kinder’s study. For example, the technique 
of presentation in the chapter, “A Forum 
Discussion on Causes,*’ is clever but mis- 
leading. 

Leonard W. Mayo, Dean of Applied So- 
cial Sciences at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, contributes a short 
but incisive chapter on principles which 
point up the community aspects of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Paul Pigoes. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Contraception and Fertility in the Southern 
Appalachians. By Gilbert Wheeler 
Beebe. Baltimore; The Williams and 
Wilkins Comuany, 1942. Pp. xii -f 274. 
$2.50. 

The mores of privacy complicate prob- 
lems of sampling and of getting accurate 
data in social studies of human reproduc- 
tion. These difficulties are not resolved in 
this book, but they are attacked with sta- 
tistical skill. The basic data are records of 
contraceptive service to more than 1,800 
rural nonfarm women, aged 15-44, in the 
coal mining communities of Logan County, 
West Virginia, 1936-1938. The service and 
the study were sponsored by the National 


Committee on Maternal Health, supporting 
an “interest in the control of excessive pop- 
ulation growth and in the utility of simple 
contraceptive methods.” (p. 53). In this 
report, a brief social and economic descrip- 
tion of the Southern Appalachian Region is 
followed by a report of the establishment of 
the contraceptive service, then a detailed 
description of reproductive patterns in the 
area, then a review of the effects of con- 
traceptive instruction upon fertility, and 
finally, a statement about the organization 
of contraceptive services. An important con- 
clusion is “that the uncontrolled chance of 
conception in the Southern Appalachians 
is probably no higher than elsewhere, and 
that only lack of contraceptive endeavor 
could possibly explain the high fertility for 
which the region is noted.” (p. 84). Thirty- 
two per cent of the women, controlling over 
50 per cent of the fertility in the county, 
accepted instruction. Of the white women in 
this group, half had previously attempted 
contraception. It is concluded that, “Family 
limitation has gained a real foothold in the 
Southern Appalachians, but it has not yet 
made any great headway,” (p. 122). The 
author’s claims are not extreme, but he may 
be asked whether the general social disor- 
ganization of mining camps, in contras^ to 
the relatively more stable familism of agri- 
culturists in the Appalachian hills, may not 
tend to exaggerate the weakening of mores 
opposing family limitation in the entire 
region. Following contraceptive instruction 
for the women in this Logan County sample, 
the birth rate fell 41 per cent, indicating 
the partial effectiveness of imperfect birth 
control. The study “by no means proceeds 
from the assumption that family limitation 
alone would enable the region to achieve 
economic and social parity with the nation 
as a whole.” (p. 36). The proposal for or- 
ganization is that contraceptive service be 
medical, but not only therapeutic, and that 
there be a gradual development toward its 
inclusion with other public health services. 
The book has a good index, a bibliography 
of 151 titles, and an appendix discussion of 
research methodology. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 
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A Prophet and a Pilgrim, By Herbert W. 
Schneider and George Lawton: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xviii H- 589. $5.00. 

This book describes one of the more ob- 
scure of the many religio-economic move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. Indeed, it 
will no doubt prove a surprising revelation, 
even to those students who have delved 
most deeply into the history of “The Fabu- 
lous Forties,” including the land settlement 
experiments. Brook Farm, the Oneida Com- 
munity, the Shakers, the Fourierite and 
Owenite communities are well known; but 
few will know of Wassaic, Amenia and 
Brocton, New York or Fountain Grove, 
California — all places successively occupied 
by the Brotherhood of the New Life. 
Thomas Lake Harris (1823-1906) the 
Prophet and leader of this fantastic cult, 
is also an unfamiliar name to contemporary 
Americans in spite of his rather voluminous 
writings. The Pilgrim, and proselyte of 
Harris, Laurence Oliphant (1829-1888) of 
IBngland, is a more familiar name. A 
famous writer, diplomat, politician, and 
world traveler, he gave up a seat in the 
House of Commons and with his mother, 
Lady Oliphant, joined the Harris farm com- 
munity at Amenia, Dutchess County, New 
York. The two provided a large part of the 
capital which went into the new community 
at Brocton, near Buffalo, when the colony 
moved from its former location. 

This is a biography of two remarkable 
individuals of widely different social back- 
grounds and experiences, whose lives were 
fortuitously brought together through a 
common interest in a mystical formula for 
regeneration of mankind. Both were moti- 
vated by nineteenth century humanitarian- 
ism, and the prevalent spiritual unrest with 
its concomitant millenial hope. Like the 
founders of Brook Farm, the “Brotherhood” 
sought spiritual purification in manual la- 
bor, which led to the establishment of an 
agricultural community. Like Oneida, Zoar, 
the Shakers, and the Mormons, their phi- 
losophical formulations were mixed with 
unconventional relations of the sexes* 

The book is also something of a bi- 
ography of a social movement or contains 


much raw material out of which one can 
be constructed. Through its pages, the 
^^Brotherhood” can be traced through the 
phases of a life cycle, from the prophetic 
visions of Harris, through the development 
of a community of believers under the 
strict authoritarian control of the prophet, 
the inevitable dissensions and apostasies, 
conflict with the outside world, rivalries 
for leadership, and final decadence. 

The authors adhere to strict narration, 
and make no attempt at correlating the 
rise of this movement with comparable con- 
temporary developments. This is, of course, 
justifiable procedure particularly in view 
of the mass of material to be handled; but 
one cannot avoid hoping that the authors or 
other students, might produce another 
volume dealing particularly with social 
origins. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


Community Life in a Democracy, Edited by 
Florence C. Bingham. Chicago, Illinois: 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1942. Pp. 246. $1.00. 

Addressed to the PTA, this volume seeks 
to develop for members of that group a 
community consciousness and a realization 
of their responsibility and, indeed, oppor- 
tunity to use the community as a focal 
point for a well directed and socially in- 
clusive PTA program at the local level. 
This book is written by a group of prom- 
inent professional experts, each specialized 
in the particular approach to community 
organization that he makes. It describes 
and interprets for the layman the various 
aspects of the community scene and the 
part that he can play, particularly as a 
member of the PTA, in making his com- 
munity a more socially satisfactory and 
stimulating place where youth can develop 
into adults capable of taking their places in 
a dynamic and democratic society. 

For members of the PTA and for other 
organizations made up of laymen who are 
sincerely interested in the welfare of their 
community and their children, this book 
will open up a clearer vista of the many 
problems of community welfare lying with- 
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in the scope of their activities and interests. 
It will challenge and inspire them to be- 
lated activities. Certainly it is a contribu- 
tion in that it places before the people 
themselves — i.e, the layman American cit- 
izenry — ^in a readable and comprehensive 
way an awareness of the concept of the 
American community as such, and the con- 
tribution harmonized community organiza- 
tion can make to the welfare and happiness 
of the members of that community. 

Such an approach is heartening to the 
sociologist. If the average American citizen 
can be made aware of his community, the 
problems that must be faced in adequate 
community organization, and the part he 
can play in solving such problems, a for- 
ward step of significance has been taken in 
obtaining through the democratic process 
the beginning of a fuller and more compre- 
hensive American way of life for more and 
more of its citizens. 

Douglas Ensminger. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Grass Roots Politics: National Voting Be-- 
havior of Typical States. By Harold P. 
Gosnell. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. ix -J- 
195. $3.00. 

First, Hiis book surveys election returns 
in the United States since 1896. While 
shifts in the nation result from changes in 
business conditions, in the international 
situation and in party organization, po- 
litical tides in the states ‘*come and go with 
changes in political personalities, in issues 
which affect the economy of the states di- 
rectly, and in social issues which have pe- 
culiar importance to the culture of the 
communities concerned.” Comparison of the 
states with national trends differentiates 
those which parallel national trends, those 
which swing with the nation but more 
violently, those which swing with the na- 
tion but less violently, and those which 
show no relation to national trends. 

Next, an examination is made of the 
election returns by counties in six typical 
states, viz,, Pennsylvania, which emphasizes 
industrial politics, Wisconsin with its pro- 
gressivism, Iowa of the farm belt, Cali- 


fornia with its utopias, Illinois with its 
rural-urban conflicts, and Long’s Louisiana. 
Economic indices are related to shifts in 
the vote of each county or region of the 
six states. The influence of urbanization, 
social, ethnic and religious characteristics 
and party tradition and discipline upon the 
vote is analyzed. 

In an appendix to the study the author 
asserts the value of statistical methods 
which have been viewed critically by many 
political scientists. Here it is pointed out 
that the ‘^refined statistical techniques” 
employed in this study such as zero order 
correlations, simple regression equations, 
partial correlations, net regression equa- 
tions, and factorial analysis using the cen- 
troid method are not only labor- and time- 
saving devices, but they also “give some 
very fruitful results if significant hypo- 
theses and relevant indexes can be de- 
vised.” A second appendix contains tables 
showing election returns since 1924 for the 
six states, certain selected social and eco- 
nomic variables, and a matrix of correla- 
tions with voting behavior. 

William H. Combs. 
Michigan State College. 


Community Organization and Adult Educa- 
tion — A Five-Year Experiment. By 
Edmund deS. Brunner. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. Pp. 124. $2;00. 

Sociologists have heard much during re- 
cent years about the Greenville experiment 
in community organization. Fortunately, 
this experiment was carefully observed by 
competent sociologists and we have in Dr. 
Brunner’s new book an objective analysis 
of the manner in which the Greenville? 
County Council for community development 
came into being, and gave leadership in 
assisting the people to study their prob- 
lems and to develop plans for their solu- 
tion. 

This experiment in community develop- 
ment is significant in that it brings to 
sociological literature much needed factual 
material on community organization from 
the South. It is further significant in that 
it blazes new trails in the field of adult 
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education, pointing out what can be done by 
properly developed plans which are based 
upon sound sociological principles. 

The Greenville experiment is convincing 
proof of the fact that community organi- 
zation doesn't just happen. To organize 
communities is hard work, work which re- 
quires skill and untiring leadership. The 
sociologists talk a lot about the importance 
of community organization as a means of 
solving local problems. The fact remains, 
however, that community organization car- 
ried to the perfection of effective com- 
munity councils is yet to be developed. 
This little book of Dr. Brunner's is proof 
of the fact that much good can come 
through the development of community 
councils. It should, however, impress the 
uninitiated with the understanding that 
community organization is not something 
that can be blueprinted and superimposed 
from without. Organization is a process and 
must be developed from within, where the 
people work and live. 

Dr. Brunner skillfully points out both 
successes and failures of this Greenville 
experiment. His real contribution comes 
from pointing out the sociological prin- 
ciples associated with these successes and 
failures. 

Douglas Ensminger. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Kentucky Poor Law 1792-1936, By 
Emil McKee Sunley. Chicago : Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 160, 
S1.60. 

This is the first poor law study in a 
series of nine, to deal with a southern 
state; others have dealt with the midwest- 
em tier of states, and Rhode Island, Mon- 
tana and Kansas. As the oldest form of 
social security, the poor law, still based on 
the Elizabethan principles of the 17th cen- 
tury, persists as the last public resort for 
people in distress. Sunley points out that 
Buring the economic depression of the 
1930's the old poor relief system of Ken- 
tucky collapsed and both children and 
adults were starving. Relief came through 
the Red Cross, the Friends Service and 
finally the fed^al government. As late as 


1924, the poor in parts of Kentucky were 
still being “hired out” to the highest bid- 
der; as late as 1936^ it was impossible to 
learn the extent or amount of poor relief. 
No books were kept. The student of social 
problems should read how Kentucky, not 
unlike practically every other state, is try- 
ing to meet modem agricultural and in- 
dustrial social conditions with a system of 
poor relief which was dated even in co- 
lonial times. 

John J, Cronin. 
University of Louisville. 


Proceedings, National Conference of Social 
Work 1942, Columbia University Press. 
New York. $5.00. 

This volume contains fifty-one papers, 
carefully selected from the 122 presented 
at the New Orleans meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Discus- 
sion of the problems of rural areas as such 
is limited to case material concerning a 
rural county in the deep South presented 
as part of the paper on “Human Needs 
Pertinent to Group Work Services”; and 
two papers dealing with child welfare; 
“Developing Community Interest in Foster 
Homes” and “Problems of Adoption in Rural 
Areas.” 


Disorganization Personal and Social, By 
Ernest R. Mowrer. New York; J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. viii -j- 
682. $3.75. 

The older approaches to social disorgani- 
zation, according to Professor Mowrer, in- 
volve too many value-judgments, or give 
insufficient attention to social processes, or 
fail to show at what point and how and for 
what reason the changes that constitute 
social disorganization get under way. 
Mowrer himself finds the genesis of both 
social and personal disorganization in the 
variant behavior of individuals. This is 
traced to differential experience in family 
and social class and vocational group, or 
to contact with alien cultures. It is when 
this variant behavior meets with social dis- 
approval that disorganization comes. If 
the individual seeks sympathizers and or- 
ganizes for conflict with the social order 
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marked disorganizatioii, both social and 
personal, results. If he retreats into a sub- 
jective world, he does not disturb the social 
system but sacrifices his human nature. In 
any case his adjustment is largely a func- 
tion of the basic personality pattern which 
in turn is traced to early experience in the 
family. 

Mowrer’s interest seems to be in per- 
sonal more than in social disorganization, 
and he discusses a number of types. His 
treatment is always illuminating, always 
discriminating. When he studies social dis- 
organization, he deals mostly with statis- 
tical data drawn from the Chicago area 
between 1929 and 1935. A vast deal of 
material has been compiled and interpreted 
with consummate skill. It is apparent that 
the author has lived with his data and 
knows fully their meaning and their limi- 
tations. Yet one could wish to have the 
abstractions of central tendency and corre- 
lation supplemented by the kind of dra- 
matic treatment of the changing patterns 
which Linton gives of the disintegration of 
the dry rice culture among the Tanala. 
Mowrer does a good deal of this in his 
treatment of the family. 

This volume is brought out as a text- 
book. But it seems unlikely that students 
will make use of the appendix of 85 pages 
in which data already presented in a 


plethora of charts are displayed in tabular 
form. The cross-hatched map, much used 
in presenting the Chicago data, reveals cer- 
tain limitations in the mechanics of con- 
struction. The shading in the maps is not 
consistently graduated from light to dark, 
solid black areas commonly representing 
less than the maximum concentration of 
cases. Where it is expected that a succes- 
sion of maps will relate trends to dif- 
ferent phases of the economic cycle, it is 
unfortunate that the hatching scheme should 
vary from map to map. This makes com- 
parisons difficult. 

It may be doubted whether Mowrer’s 
frame of reference achieves the objec- 
tivity he seeks. Whether one sees disorgani- 
zation depends in some measure upon the 
point and breadth of view. Mowrer speaks 
of social disapproval bringing disorganiza- 
tion. Whose disapproval is this? One may 
be organized by the approval of a well- 
knit ingroup and be to some degree im- 
pervious to the disapprovals of the larger 
society defined as an out-group. Delin- 
quency may be explained, in many cases at 
least, in terms of the delinquent culture 
that has fashioned it without any reference 
to the pattern of the delinquent’s early 
family relations. 

Thomas Hancock Grafton. 
Mary Baldwin College. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A. Poison 


Advisory Council on Human Relations : 
This Council was established by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science to advise conservation agencies on 
problems of human relations. The most in- 
tensive work of the Council has been with 
the U. S. Forest Service. At the national 
level the Council has deliberated on many 
of the most important public relations prob- 
lems of the Forest Service and also on 
problems of personnel and morale within 
the Service. The Council has promoted a 
few useful spot studies of the sociological 
and psychological factors in man-caused 
forest fires and has offered numerous sug- 
gestions calculated to improve the pro- 
cedures of the Forest Service when dealing 
with people. 

Considerable effort has been expended 
upon plans for the development of research 
in the human relations aspects of forestry, 
and to this end an attempt has been made to 
interest the social scientists located in those 
parts of the country where such problems 
are acute, in cooperating with the Forest 
Service on the study of these problems. A 
preliminary conference for this purpose was 
held in Asheville, N. C. during the spring 
of 1941 and more recently (January 1943) 
similar conferences have been held on the 
Pacific coast. 

The Pacific coast conferences were held at 
Portland, Oregon, Berkeley, California, and 
Los Angeles, California. Each lasted two 
days and all were under the sponsorship of 
the Advisory Council with the U. S. Forest 
Service cooperating. The personnel of the 
conferences consisted of 25-80 invited per- 
sons about half of whom were social scien- 
tists (sociologists, anthropologists, psychol- 
ogists). Forest Service officials presented 
their problems for discussion by the scien- 
tists. Local conditions were stressed. The 
social scientists showed much interest, and 
plans are now under way to organize reg- 
ional advisory groups which will serve as 
local counterparts of the national Advisory 


Council. Such an arrangement should in 
time result in the production of valuable 
research in the field of the human factor in 
conservation. 

C. E. Lively, Secretary 
Advisory Council on 
Human Relations. 

Cornell University: Harold E. Smith, 
former assistant in the Department, who 
for several months was mathematical in- 
structor at Scott Field, Bellville, Illinois, 
has enlisted for training in the weather 
school of the Army Air Corps. He is sta- 
tioned at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 

Lieutenant James E. White, a former 
assistant, has recently been awarded the 
Purple Heart Medal by the War Depart- 
ment for meritorious service as an officer 
in a machine gun platoon in the Pacific 
theatre. He was wounded in action but 
recent reports indicate he is well on the 
road to recovery. 

Dr. William M. Smith, Jr., resigned his 
position as Extension Instructor April 1st 
to enter farming near Norwalk, Ohio. 

DePauw University: Francis M. Vree- 
land. Professor of Sociology at DePauw 
University, died February 6, 1943. 

Division op Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare: C. R. Draper, Assistant 
Social Scientist of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, Upper 
Darby staff, reported to Lewisburg, Pa., 
April 2 with the CAA. Henry W, Riedcen 
of the same office entered the Army March 
22 and is at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

S. Earl Grigsby, Associate Social Science 
Analyst of the Atlanta staff is a Naval En- 
sign at Ft. Schuyler, N. Y., and Robert E. 
Galloway, formerly Area Leader in At- 
lanta, is on active Navy duty as a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.)* 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College; Robert Turner McMillan 
(B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A & M College), 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Rural 
Life, received the Ph.D. degree from Louis- 
iana State University in June 1943. The 
title of his thesis, which was completed 
last summer, is “The Interrelation of Mi- 
gration and Socioeconomic Status of Open 
Country Families in Oklahoma.” 

William Lester Kolb (A.B., Miami, M.A., 
Wisconsin), Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, received the Ph.D degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the end of May 
1943. The title of his thesis, which was 
completed in April, is “The Peasant in 
Revolution: A Study in Constructive 
Typology.” 

John C. Belcher, B.S., Oklahoma A & M 
College, 1943, has been appointed graduate 
assistant in Rural Sociology at Louisiana 
State University, effective July 1, 1943. 

Pennsylvania State College: Profes- 
sor W. R. Gordon of Rhode Island State 
College resigned his position as rural soci- 
ologist at that institution and is now Ex- 
tension Rural Sociologist at Pennsylvania 
State College, a position he previously held 
for several years. 

Dr. W. R. Kerns, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is now a Lieutenant 
in the United States Marine Corps. 

South Dakota State College: Walter 
L. Slocum recently resigned his position to 
join the Farm Security Administration as 
Assistant Chief, Farm Labor Training and 
Placement Section at the Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka regional office. 

University op Arizona: Dr. E. W. Bur- 
gess, Past President and Secretary of the 
American Sociological Society, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, was 
a visitor in Tucson during the winter quar- 
ter, He was guest of honor at a dinner 
meeting of the University of Arizona Social 
Science Club February 25 and spoke on his 
studies of predicting the success of mar- 
riage. Dr Burgess is working on his book 
on The Family. 


Dr. E. D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural 
Sociology, University of Arizona, has an 
article in the March issue of the Southwest- 
ern Social Science Quarterly entitled, 
“Population Characteristics and Trends in 
Arizona.” This article is an abbreviated 
version of the paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dallas, De- 
cember, 1941. In November, 1942, the Ari- 
zona Agricultural Experiment Station pub- 
lished Bulletin 186 under title “Wanted — 
Manpower on Arizona Farms.” Preliminary 
analyses for higher farm labor require- 
ments in 1943 were released in January in 
Mimeographed Report No. 62. The analysis 
of Arizona rural society continues. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute; A re- 
cent rural sociology report of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station pertains to the 
“Nutrition of Virginia People as Indicated 
by the Diets of School Children.” It was 
made in cooperation with the State Nutri- 
tion Committee and the WPA. 

University op Kansas City: Clarence 
Senior, formerly Director of the Inter- 
American Institute, University of Kansas 
City, has been appointed Chief of the Latin 
American Division, Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare, in Washington. 

An Analysis of Specified Farm Charac- 
teristics for Farms Classified by Total 
Value of Products has just been completed 
as a cooperative study by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics representing the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Census. The tabula- 
tions were based upon a 2-per cent sample 
from the 1940 Census of Agriculture ex- 
panded and adjusted to agree with the 
recorded census totals. They are intended 
to help answer questions concerning the 
resources of farms at different levels of 
gross farm income and the characteristics 
of the operators of farms in the various 
value groups which influence their potential 
agricultural production; to show the extent 
to which farms in the different value groups 
are operated by full-time or part-time farm- 
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ers; to indicate the amount and kind of 
work done off the farm in 1939; to help 
uncover sources of unused and underused 
manpower; and to provide useful data on 
farm labor requirements and farm expendi- 
tures. Many of the data will be helpful in 
analyzing the problems associated with 
social-security programs for farmers. 

The following reports have been pub- 
lished: (1) Age of Operator, Work Off 
Farms and Days Worked, Operators Re- 
porting Residence not on Farms Operated, 
1940; (2) Workstocks and Other Livestock, 
Specified Farm Machinery and Facilities, 
Business with or Through Cooperatives; 

(3) Land Resources and Size of Farm; 

(4) Appalachian Region, which will include 
data relating to the 5 Appalachian States, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; (5) Specified 
Farm Expenditures; (6) Family and Hired 
Labor on Farms, September 24-30, 1939 and 
March 24-30, 1940; (7) Farms Classified 
by Major Sources of Income; (8) Color 
and Tenure of Farm Operators. 

A limited number of copies are available 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Roy L. Roberts. 

Division of Farm Populations and Rural 
Welfare, BAE, USDA. 


Farm Labor for Youth is a packet of 
pamphlets prepared for the guidance of 
youtii— particularly town and city youth— 
who may be interested in not only render- 
ing a useful service but also in gaining 
experience in agriculture and rural life. 

The packet contains nine pamphlets and 
papers and sells for 26 cents each, but only 
20 cents each in quantities of 20 or more. 
Orders may be addressed to: Town and 
Country Department, Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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A Comparison of Three Measures of Socioeconomic 

Status 

By George A. Lundberg and Pearl Friedman\ 

ABSTRACT 

A sample of 232 families in a rural township in Vermont was scored for 
socioeconomic status according to the Chapin scale, the Guttman-Chapin scale 
and the Sewell scale. The results are analyzed from the standpoint of the 
characteristics of the three scales as revealed by a detailed analysis of the ten 
eases showing ^atest discrepancies in scores. The scores of the Guttman 
revision of the Chapin scale agree quite closely with those of the Chapin scale, 
except for a tendency of the Guttman revision to reduce still further the low 
scores. The correlation between the Chapin and the Sew^ scores is r = +.76; 
between the Guttman revision and the Sewell, r = +.73. Scale scores are also 
compared with the self-ratings of the families studied. 

RESUMEN 

Una muestra de 232 families en un poblado rural de Vermont fn6 calihcada 
de acuerdo con las escalas Chapin, Guttman-Chapin y Sewell para medir el 
estado socioecondmico. Los resultados son analizados desde el punto de vista de 
las wacteristicas de las ires escalas segiin manifestadas por medio de un 
an^isis detallado de los diez casos que muestran mayor discrepancia en los 
resultados. Los resultados de la revision Guttman de la escala Chapin se 
acercan mucho a los de la escala Chapin, excepto que la revisi6n Guttman 
tiende a rebajar aun mds los resultados bajos. La correlacion entre los resul- 
tados Chapin y Sewell es r = +.76; entre la revisidn Guttman y Sewell, 
r = +.73. Los resultados de las escalas tambien son comparados con las calili- 
caciones aplicadas a si mismas por las familias incluidas en el estudio. 


Definition of concepts and testing 
of h 3 ^otheses are carried out in the 
mature sciences through the use of 
appropriate instruments of observa- 
tion and measurement. The perfect- 
ing of such instruments must pro- 
ceed in the social as in the other sci- 
ences by eirtensive testing of tenta- 
tive scales through comparison of the 
results shown by different ti^es of 
instruments and through the correla- 
tion of such results with accepted 
criteria of validity. The necessary 
data for the improvement of the 
scales and the interpretation of their 
results can be secured only from care- 
ful analysis of the results of many 
applications of the scales to actual 
and varied samples of phenomena. 

t Bennington Collie. 


The present paper reports the re- 
sults achieved in a Vermont rural 
township from scoring 232 homes 
with three measures of socioeco- 
nomic status, namely: (1) the Chap- 
in Social Status Scale 19SS, Revised 
1986;^ (2) the Guttman-Chapin 

Scale, 1942 (same as (1) but with 
differently weighted items) and (3) 
the Sewell Scale, 1940.® 

^P. S. Chapin, The Measurement of So- 
dal Status (University of Minnesota Press, 
1933). Reprinted with revisions, 1936. 

*L, Guttman, “A Revision of Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale,” American Sodological 
Review, VII (1942), 362^69. 

• W. H. Sewell, The Construction and 
Standardization of a Seale for the Measure- 
ment of the Sodo-Economic Status of Okla- 
homa Farm Families. Oklahoma Airricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Technical 
Bulletin No. 9 (Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1940). 
See also W. H. Sewell, “The Development 
of a Sodometric Scale,” Sodometiy, V 
(1942), 279-297. 
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The population scored lives in a 
rural area including an unincorpo- 
rated village in southwestern Ver- 
mont. The population of the entire 
township in 1940 according to the 
Federal census was 1577 ; the number 
of families, 418. A comparison of the 
occupational distribution for the 
whole township according to a con- 
temporary directory* and for the 
sample scored is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. Occupational Distribution op 
THE Population op Shaftsbuey Town- 
ship, Vermont, 1941 


Survey Sample 
% 

Manning’s Directory 
% 

Farmers 

30.1 

26.2 

Skilled 

18.2 

8.4 

Semi-skilled 

21.5 

20.8 

Unskilled 

7.3 

13.5 

White collar 

8.2 

10.6 

Business 

4.3 

4.1 

Professional 

4.7 

4.1 

None 

10,7 

12.3 


mo 

100.0 

Number of cases 

(233) 

(870) 


It will be seen that the occupational 
distribution of our sample ap- 
proaches very closely the occupational 
distribution of the township as a 
whole. Only in one instance, namely, 
the proportion of unskilled, does our 
sample differ from the whole popula- 
tion by as much as 6.2%. There is 
strong reason to believe that our 
sample is highly representative not 
only of this township but of a much 
larger area of rural New England. 
However, the present paper is pri- 

* Mannings Bennington, Shaftsbury and 
Arlinqton Direetory (Volume 28, fi. A. 
Maiming & Company, March, 1942). 


marily concerned with the compari- 
son of three different measures of 
socioeconomic status rather than 
with the representativeness of the 
scores and other findings, which will 
be reported in a later paper. 

Chart I and tables II and III show 
the distribution of scores for each of 
the three instruments. The difference 
in position of the curves on the hori- 
zontal scale indicates, of course, 
merely the difference in the basis of 
standardization, i.e., the absolute 
values assigned to different items 
constituting the scale. This basis for 
the Chapin scale, both in its original 
and its revised form, is considerably 
lower than for the Sewell scale, as is 
indicated by their respective means. 
(See table IV.) Of greater interest is 
(1) the distribution of scores around 
their respective means (table IV) 
and (2) the reasons for the occur- 
rence of radically different relative 
scores for the same home, according 
to the three scales (table VI). The 
latter point will be considered below. 

As will be seen from chart I, the 
chief effect of the Guttman revision 
of the Chapin scale is to decrease 
certain low scores to a degree which 
distorts the normality of the distribu- 
tion as compared with both the un- 
revised Chapin scores and the Sewell 
scores. The correlation between the 
scores of the Sewell and the Guttman- 
Chapin scale is also lower than when 
the unrevised Chapin scores are used. 
(Guttman-Chapin and Sewell, r = 
•4- .78 ± .031 ; unrevised Chapin and 
Sewell, r = -f .76 ± .028.) The rea- 
son for the sharp increase in the fre- 
quency of the lower scores of the 
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SCORE 

Chart L The Distribation of Scores of Socio-Economic Status of 233 
Famiiies of a Rural Vermont Township According to the Chapin, 
Chapin-Gnttman, and Sewell Scales, 1941. 


TABLE II. Fbequekcy Distribution of 
Chapin Sociau Status Scores (Shafts- 
bury Township, Vermont, 1941) 


Score 

p 

0- 24 

11 

26- 49 

15 

60- 74 

36 

76- 99 

47 

100-124 

40 

126-149 

89 

160-174 

22 

176-199 

10 

200-224 

8 

226 and over 

4 




Guttman-Chapin scale is the relar 
tively heavy increase in weights 
which the revision assigned to nega- 


tive answers to the subjective items 
of the original Chapin scale. Thus, a 
“spotted or stained” condition of the 
living room and furnishings was 
weighted — 4 in the Chapin scale 
(1986) as compared with — 19 in the 
Guttfaian revision. The corresponding 
weights on the item “articles strewn 
about in disorder” are — 2 (Chapin) 
as against — ^20 (Guttman). Nega^ 
tive weights of o&er items of this 
type are also heavily increased in the 
Guttman revision. Altogether, the 
negative weights in Part II of the 
Chapin Scale are increased by Gutt- 
man a total of 61 points whereas the 
inimease in positive weights on the 
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corresponding items total only 33.® 
This accounts for the asymetrical dis- 
tribution of the low scores in the 
Guttman revision (chart I) . 


TABLE III. Frequency Distribution op 
Sewell Socioeconomic Status Scores 
(Shaftsbury Township, Vermont, 1941) 


Score 

F 

110-119 

2 

120-129 

2 

130-139 

3 

140-149 

10 

160-169 

12 

160-169 

24 

170-179 

32 

180-189 

44 

190-199 

42 

200-209 

32 

210-219 

23 

220-229 

4 

230-289 

1 

*231 


Whether the results shown by the 
revised scale or by the original shall 
be regarded as more valid for the 
cases here under consideration de- 
pends, of course, upon what criteria 
of validity we adopt. If the ‘‘common 
sense” criterion of the field workers 
in this survey is adopted, the feeling 
was that the Guttman revision as- 
signed too much weight to the sub- 
jective items in the Chapin scale. 
Not only are these items objection- 


able in themselves because they are 
relatively subjective, but they are 
also highly dependent on chance fac- 
tors such as the particular time of 
the interview (e.g. “house cleaning” 
time, soon after moving into a house, 
etc.). Assuming a random sample, 
which was certainly approached in 
the present case, and assuming that 
in a random sample socioeconomic 
status is normally distributed, the 
distortion of the normality of the dis- 
tribution by the Guttman revision of 
the Chapin scale suggests the pres- 
ence of spurious factors in the con- 
siderations on which the revision is 
based. In any event, the Guttman re- 
vision results in a higher coefficient 
of variation for the distribution as a 
whole (table IV). 

The distribution of scores obtained 
from the Sewell scale for this sample 
is conspicuously homogeneous and 
symmetrical. A coefficient of varia- 
tion of only 11.9% as compared with 
46.3% (Chapin scale) and 64.5% 
(Guttman Revision) characterizes in 
a summary fashion one of the results 
of the application of the three 
measures. 

It will be recalled that the Sewell 
scale was standardized for farm fam- 


TABLE IV. Comparison of Distribution of Scores According to Three Scales 


Meaeores 


Seales 


Chapin 

Guttman-Chapin 

Sewell 

Mean 

108.2 

92.2 

184.8 

Median 

104.1 

100.8 

186.9 

Mode 

90.1 

101.9 

188.6 

Standard Deviation 

60.2 

59.6 

22.0 

Coefficient of Variation 

46.3% 

64.6% 

11.9% 


” L. Guttman, op. oit., p. 366. 
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ilies in Oklahoma whereas the Chap- 
in scale was standardized for urban 
working class families in Minneap- 
olis.® This fact and certain details of 
its construction suggest that the 
Sewell scale should be the more valid 
instrument for the sample here un- 
der consideration. In order to ob- 
serve, however, the operation of each 
of the three instruments in particu- 
lar cases, we consider below a se- 
lected group of actual cases in which 
the discrepancies between the three 
scales were largest. 

Table VI indicates the relative 
decile positions of ten cases on which 
scores secured from the Chapin scale 
and from the Sewell scale showed the 
greatest discrepancy. The table also 
shows the position of these cases on 
the Guttman-Chapin scale. To make 
the scores comparable their decile 
position in their respective distribu- 
tions is given in the last three 
columns of the table. 

These are, of course, extreme cases. 
The correlation noted above (r = 
-{-.76) between the scores of the 
Chapin and the Sewell scales for this 
sample indicates that, on the whole, 


there is good agreement in their re- 
sults. A careful scrutiny of the cases 
of maximum disagreement is val- 
uable, however, in revealing the pe- 
culiarities of either or both scales. 
Accordingly, we consider below the 
particular conditions surrounding 
these cases which resulted in the 
gross disagreement of the two prin- 
cipal scales in the relative socioeco- 
nomic rating of these families and 
the effect of the Guttman revision in 
each case (table VI). 

The low Chapin score of Case 217 
is due chiefly to the absence of fire- 
place with utensils, desk, and pe- 
riodicals, especially the last item, 
which in this scale receives a weight 
of 8 points for each periodical taken. 
On the other hand, the Sewell scale 
credits this family with 14 points for 
high school education of both hus- 
band and wife and gives them a total 
of 38 points for church membership, 
church and Sunday School attend- 
ance, and the wife's membership in 
the P.-T.A. Thus the Sewell scale 
assigns a total of 52 points to aspects 
of the family's social status for which 
they receive no points on the Chapin 


• The average scores of farm and village homes on the two scales in our sample were 
as follows: 

TABLE V. Chapin and Sewell Averages for Farm and for Village Homes 



CHAPIN 

SEWELL 

Farm 
(N = 126) 

VUlase 
(N = 105) 

Farm 
(N = 126) 

ViUase 
(N = 106) 

Mean 

101 

112 

180 

190 

Median 

96 

111 

181 

191 

Mode 

74 

106 

174 

189 


The mean score for village homes on both scales is about 10 points higher than for 
farm homes. The distributions are not otherwise significantly different 
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TABLE VI. Extreme Cases of Disagreement in Socioeconomic Scores According 

TO THE CHAFIN SCALE, THE GUTTMAN-CHUTN SCALE, AND THE SEWELL SCALE 


Case 

(Serial 

Number) 

Scale Scores | 

1 Deciles 

Chapin 

Score 

Guttman- 

Chapin 

Score 

Se^^ell 

Score 

Chapin 

Guttman- 

Chapin 

Sewell 

3 

62 

99 

! 

192 

2 

5 

6 

5 

242 

127 

186 

9 

8 

5 

34 

102 

67 

207 

5 

4 

9 

41 

96 

123 

211 

5 

7 

9 

79 

36 

13 

188 1 

1 

2 

6 

111 

70 

7 

200 

3 

2 

8 

176 

156 

8 

160 

9 

2 

2 

205 

74 

64 / 

193 

3 

3 

7 

217 

82 

78 

208 

4 

4 

9 

226 

105 

130 

210 

i 

5 

8 

9 


scale. The Sewell scale further takes 
into consideration the relatively 
spacious and comfortable house 
(room-person ratio, 7 points) with 
running water (8 points), kitchen 
sink (7 points) and separate kitchen, 
dining room, and living room (18 
points) . The items enumerated above 
altogether account for about half of 
the points in the total score on the 
Sewell scale. The Chapin scale assigns 
no credit to these features. The Gutt- 
man revision places this case in the 
same decile of its distribution as does 
the Chapin scale, namely, the fourth. 
The Sewell scale places the family in 
the ninth decile. There is no doubt 
that by the standards existing in this 
community this family belongs above 
the mode as the Sewell scale places 
it, rather than at the mode as the 
Chapin scale has it. On a self-rating 
scale of “very comfortable,” “com- 
fortable,” “not so comfortable,” this 
family further confirmed the validity 
of the Sewell rating by estimating 
itself as “vmy comfortable.” 

The same general factors in vary- 
ing degrees also account for the dis- 


crepancy in the scores assigned by 
the two scales to Cases 3, 34, 41, 111, 
205, and 226. In Cases 3 and 226 
the Guttman revision agrees more 
nearly with the Sewell scale, by plac- 
ing the case in an adjoining decile. 
In Cases 34 and 111 the discrepancy 
is increased slightly by the Guttman 
revision, but it agrees closely with 
the Chapin score. In Case 41 the 
Guttman revision places the case in 
an intermediate position as compared 
to the the other two scales. Case 205 
is placed in the same relative posi- 
tions by the Chapin scale and the 
Guttman revision. 

Another case of this tjrpe but with 
some differences in detail is Case 79. 
The Chapin scale places it in the first 
decile, whereas the Sewell scale 
places it slightly above the mean and 
exactly at the mode for this com- 
munity. The Guttman revision agrees 
closely with the Chapin scale. Again 
the self-rating of “comfortable” 
agrees with the Sewell score. The low 
Chapin score is the result of no large 
rug, no window drapes, no fireplace, 
library table, armchairs, piano bench. 
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desk, or periodicals. In addition, the 
general condition of the living room 
and furniture further reduces the 
score by almost the maximum pos- 
sible. On the basis of the data taken 
into consideration in the Chapin 
scale, this seems to be a family leg- 
itimately classified as of low status. 
The Sewell scale in this case arrives 
at its total score by the accumulation 
of small credits for the more numer- 
ous items which it includes. The 
house and the room-person ratio re- 
ceive minimum credit, except for a 
separate kitchen and finished floors 
and woodwork. On the other hand, 
the case receives maximum credit for 
piped water, kitchen sink, linoleum 
on the kitchen floor and power 
washer. Also the family receives 
maximum credit for education of both 
husband and wife and the latter’s 
church membership and participa- 
tion in the P.T.A., but very little 
credit for other social participation. 
The general picture is that of a large 
family of a skilled industrial worker 
which by common sense standards is 
perhaps regarded in the community 
'as of average status. 

In Case 5 a radically different set 
of circumstances accounts for the dis- 
crepancy in the scores on the Chapin 
and the Sewell scales, with the Gutt- 
man revision again agreeing closely 
with the Chapin rating. The high 
Chapin score (242) is accounted for 
almost entirely by the fact that the 
family takes 16 periodicals which on 
the Chapin scale receive 8 points 
each. This weight is reduced in the 
Guttman revision to 2, which ac- 
counts mainly for the lower Gutt- 


man score (126). The explanation of 
the surprisingly large number of pe- 
riodicals was that “they just love to 
read”. The wife also said “Fd like to 
.write books” in answer to the ques- 
tion “If you could do whatever you 
liked, what would you most desire to 
do?” Since this literary urge does 
not receive specific recognition in the 
Sewell scale, the case receives only an 
average score on this scale although 
it receives the maximum credit for 
possession of books (8) and for the 
wife’s education (8) and next to 
maximum credit for the husband’s 
education (6). On the other hand, 
the family score on church and Sun- 
day School attendance and member- 
ship in farm cooperatives and 
P.T.A. is the minimum. Also, there 
is no piped water in the house, and 
no rugs or carpets on the living room 
floor, no telephone and no life insur- 
ance. Clearly this is a case of neglect 
of the “physical” in favor of the 
“spiritual” life, and whether it is 
more properly rated in the ninth 
decile by the Chapin Scale or the fifth 
decile on the Sewell Scale is one of 
these questions which must be de- 
cided entirely on the basis of what- 
ever criteria of validation are 
adopted. The family rates itself as 
comfortable, which is in agreement 
with the Sewell rating (fifth decile) . 
Whichever way it is decided, the de- 
cision must be kept in mind as a 
fundamental one in the definition of 
the term socioeconomic status when- 
ever that term as defined by a given 
scale is used. There is obviously no 
point in trying to settle the question 
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by arguing about what socioeco- 
nomic status “really is”. 

A similar but even more aggra- 
vated case is 176, which falls in 
the second decile of the Sewell distri- 
bution and in the nintii decile of the 
Chapin distribution. (The self-rating 
was “comfortable”). The high Chap- 
in score results chiefly from the fact 
that the family reports taking nine 
periodicals. The Sewell scale, on the 
other hand, credits the family with 
minimum or low scores on education, 
participation in church and com- 
munity organizations, and records 
that there is no separate kitchen and 
dining room. The apparent incon- 
gruity of the large number of period- 
icals in this situation is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the list in- 
cludes Hunting and Fishing, Field 
and Stream, National Sportsman, 
Woman’s Day, American Agricul- 
turist, and New England Homestead. 
The Guttman revision of the score of 
this case (8) brings it into the same 
decile on this scale as it is on the 
Sewell Scale. This results from the 
reduced weight given to periodicals 
in the Guttman revision and from 
the heavy penalties assigned by this 
scale to poor and unkempt conditions 
of articles in the living room. 

Thus, in three of the ten cases of 
extreme discrepancy, namely Gases 
3, 176, and 226, the Guttman revision 
agrees more nearly with the Sewell 
rating. In six cases (5, 34, 79, 111, 
205, 217) the Guttman and the 
Chapin scores agree more closely; 
and in one case (41) the Guttman 
revision takes an intermediate po- 
sition. With tiie exception of one case 


(41), the self-rating of all of these 
ten families corresponded more 
closely to the Sewell score. 

The self-rating consisted of asking 
the person interviewed, usually the 
wife, after the Sewell schedule had 
been completed, whether she would 
characterize the family situation as 
“very comfortable,” “comfortable,” 
or “not so comfortable.” The question 
is, of course, somewhat ambiguous, 
and somewhat delicate under exist- 
ing conventions. It was not intended 
to use the results as tests of validity 
of the scales but rather as an indica- 
tion of the standards of individual 
cases and as a possible clue to malad- 
justment. The statistical results se- 
cured from the question were as 
follows: 

On the whole, the population takes 
an optimistic view of their situation. 
Eighty-eight percent of all answer- 
ing the question rate themselves as 
“comfortable” or “very comfortable,” 
including more than half (62%) of 
those in the lowest 23% of the 
Sewell distribution. (The proportion 
not answering is about the same in 
each socioeconomic group.) Of the 
middle 51 % of the distribution, three 
times as many (18) regard them- 
selves as “very comfortable” as com- 
pared to those who regard them- 
selves as “not so comfortable” (6), 
although the overwhelming majori^ 
(70) in this middle group regard 
themselves as “comfortable.” The 
upper 26% of the Sewell distribution 
are the most conservative in their 
self-estimate, since more of them 
(26) regard themselves as only “com- 
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TABLE VII. Self-Rating op 230 Rural Families Compared to Their Socioeco- 
nomic Rating on the Sewell Scale (Shaftsbury, Vermont, 1941) 


Sewdl Scores 

Not so 
Comfortable 

Coinfortable 

1 Very 

Comfortable 

No 

Answer 

Total 

Under 170 
(Lower 23%) 

16 

26 

1 

11 

53 

170-199 

(Middle 61%) 

6 

70 

18 

24 

118 

200 and up 
(Upper 26%) 

0 

26 

23 

10 

59 

Total 

21 

122 

42 

45 

230 

Percent 

9. 

53. 

18. 

19. 

99. 


fortable” rather than as 'Very com- 
fortable” (23). 

The recent notable growth in num- 
ber and quality of scales of the type 
here under consideration is un- 
doubtedly one of the most encourag- 
ing developments in recent social 
science. The significance of these in- 
struments in the testing of hy- 
potheses and the development of sci- 
entific theory far transcends their 
other “practical” values. The greatest 
weakness of the social sciences is not 
their paucity of generalizations but 
the lack of reliable techniques of de- 
termining under what conditions 
these generalizations are true and to 
what extent they are true under vary- 
ing conditions. As P. W. Bridgman^ 
has pointed out, in science a question 
is regarded as meaningless unless a 
set of operations can be specified and 
carried out which would yield a de- 
finitive answer. This fact is only be- 
ginning to be faced in the social sci- 

^ The Logic of Modem Phyeies (Macmil- 
lan, 1932), p. 80. 


ences. Hitherto it has been customary 
to regard the development of instru- 
ments for the objective definition of 
the categories and testing of hypo- 
theses in sociological theorizing as a 
somewhat pedantic side issue. Actu- 
ally, this is a crucial matter without 
which social theorizing is meaning- 
less in Bridgman's sense. The elab- 
orate theories which today constitute 
the pricipal content of the social sci- 
ences, remain, in effect, merely hypo- 
theses until they are more specifically 
defined and tested. 

This end cannot be achieved until 
more specific definitions of the con- 
cepts used in sociological theory are 
formulated. It is not a matter of 
arriving at a single “true” definition 
of such words as “status,” “prestige,” 
“class,” etc,, but a matter of invent- 
ing instruments of whatever number 
or graduations are necessary mean- 
ingfully to discriminate wili objec- 
tivity and precision the phenomena 
and the relationships we talk about 
in our theorizing. The development 
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of scales and tests for the measure- 
ment of abilities, personality traits, 
attitudes, and other personal charac- 
teristics has greatly advanced psy- 
chology and sociology in the last two 
decades. There are some evidences 
that the necessities of the present 
war may impart a considerable im- 
petus to this movement. It is to be 
hoped that a substantial part of 
future developments will be in the 
direction of defining more objectively 
the distinctively sociological con- 
cepts which figure so largely in the 
theorizing of all the social sciences. 


Discussion op Lundberg-Friedman Paper 

By Genevieve Knupfer and 
Robert K. Merton* 

“Validity” refers to a covariation of a set 
of observations obtained in one way (e.g., a 
scale or measuring instrument) and another 
set of observations obtained in some Either 
way. But, this should be added: the second 
set of observations, the “validating” data, 
must refer to the materials with which one 
is directly concerned. For example, it is 
commonly asserted that if we wish to vali- 
date a sodometric scale we may correlate 
the results obtained through its use with 
the results obtained through the use of 
another sodometric scale. Of course, this 
only begs the question, for we have still to 
ask — ^in what terms has the second scale 
been validated? Consequently, a reason 
(purpose, objective, problem) for the use 
of a scale must be clearly specified in order 
to determine the relevance and adequacy 
(i.e., validity) of the scale. The paradig- 
matic query is always in order: a scale of 
socio-economic status for whatf To disting- 
uish income-strata so that potential markets 
for certain types of commodities can be de- 
tected? To <hstinguish authority or power- 
groups in order to determine which kinds of 

* Columbia University. 


communally significant decisions are made 
by these strata-groups? To distinguish 
prestige strata to determine which will in 
given instances elicit deference from mem- 
bers of other strata? To distinguish “soci- 
ability” groups to determine in which strata 
members have actual or potential mutual 
accessibility on terms which are culturally 
defined as those of “social equality”? To 
discriminate between ethnic or age or sex 
groups so that we can predict characteristic 
behavior of members of each of these groups 
in specified types of situations? And so on. 
There are no grounds for assuming that a 
single scale, compounded of various ele- 
ments, will effectively satisfy these distinct 
purposes. If it does, well and good. If not, 
its particular function must be ascertained 
and specified. And this requires a specifica- 
tion of objectives — ^‘measurement of what 
for what** if tests of validity are to be 
applied. 

These and kindred problems are immedi- 
ately brought into sharp focus by a com- 
parison of three measures of socio-economic 
status. A comparison presupposes some 
criterion, otherwise it can only resolve itself 
into a series of statements to the effect that 
“those things differ in the following re- 
spects” — ^which raises the question of “What 
of it?” That is what happens in this article. 

The usual criteria of validity employed 
for such scales are their correlations with 
other so-called independent indices of status 
— such as income and occupation. But now 
we have three scales, all of which are cor- 
related with other status indices. Then how 
shall we compare and evaluate them? Shall 
we say, the scale with the highest correla- 
tion with effective income is the best? But 
that would amount to saying that the scale 
is supposed to measure effective income. If 
that were the case it would have been de- 
vised with that aim in view and the correla- 
tion should be much higher — at least -J-.8 or 
-I-.9 — to be satisfactory. But the scale is not 
supposed to measure income. Both Sewdl 
and Chapin have adopted Chapin’s original 
definition: “Socio-economic status is the 
position that an individual or a family occu- 
pies with reference to the prevailing aver- 
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age standards of cultural possession, effec- 
tive income, material possessions, and par- 
ticipation in the group activities of the 
community.*’ Let us assume that these four 
factors have been adequately defined and 
measured by the original four parts of the 
Chapin scale, ignoring for a moment all the 
grave questions brought up by such an 
assumption. Even from that point on the 
problem of validity of the scale is serious. 
How much weight should each of the four 
factors have in the total score? If we have 
two scales which give different weights to 
the four factors, how shall we decide be- 
tween them? This leads us to the funda- 
mental question — why did we combine them 
to begin with? Presumably, because it was 
felt that a combined score, as compared 
with any component, would better enable 
us to predict certain things about the be- 
havior of individuals making that score, or 
the behavior of others with reference to 
these individuals. To the knowledge of the 
writers, this has never been demonstrated. 
Of course, .6 and .6 correlations may be 
obtained between scale scores and innumer- 
able other social phenomena. Level of occu- 
pation and education, possession of any of a 
vast list of articles, amount and type of 
reading and radio listening, delinquency 
and dependency, birth rates, intelligence, 
political opinions, all will vary with these 
scale scores, as they do with income. And 
these variables will not be very highly cor- 
related with the Chapin scale just as they 
were not with income. 

The validation of the Chapin scale has 
always been its weakest point. How is this 
problem met in the article under review? 

The authors* premise is that **the per- 
fecting of such instruments must proceed 
in the social as in the other sciences by 
extensive testing of tentative scales through 
comparison of the results shown by differ- 
ent types of instruments and through the 
correlation of such results with accepted 
criteria of validity.*' What is meant here 
by a comparison of results and by accepted 
criteria of validity? Apparently, as we shall 
show, “result” here means simply the scores 
obtained by the use of each scale. 


The first criterion mentioned is that of 
common sense. Common sense has been 
variously used and conceived in sociology at 
one time or another, but rarely with less 
justification than here, as a basis for the 
criticism of the Guttman weights. Field- 
workers had the “feeling” that “the Gutt- 
man revision attached too much weight to 
the subjective items in the Chapin scale.” 
And what does this imply? If by “subjec- 
tive” is meant unreliable then the test is 
not common sense but the degree of corre- 
lation between scores on these items ob- 
tained by different observers. If by “sub- 
jective” is meant that the items are of 
questionable validity, that they are not truly 
diagnostic of status, then we are indeed on 
dangerous ground. Such criticisms could be 
levelled at any single item in the scale. No 
item can be justified in itself. Is an alarm 
dock an important element or index of 
status? Its objectivity alone — the fact that 
there is no disagreement among observers 
as to whether there is or is not an alarm 
dock in the living room, does not make it a 
valid item. 

The Guttman weights were assigned en- 
tirely on the basis of the correlation be- 
tween the item and a status factor which 
was carefully defined as the factor common 
to education, occupation, income and par- 
ticipation. If it can be shown that these 
weights are not valid according to the same 
assumptions, on another sample, then the 
weights can be criticized. Or if the assump- 
tions are criticized and other standards for 
defining status are set up, then we also have 
a basis for judgment. But to criticize an 
index because certain field-workers “feel” 
that it has been assigned too much weight 
although it has been found to be related to 
that which it was assumed to be related, is 
arbitrary, to say the least. 

The second basis for comparing and 
evaluating the scales is “statistical” in 
nature. And here Lundberg and Friedman 
make some extraordinary assumptions. It 
is assumed, first of all, ’feat “in a random 
sample socioeconomic status is normally 
distributed.** This strange assumption 
then becomes a basis for suggesting 
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“the presence of spurious factors*’ in the 
Guttman revision, inasmuch as this scale 
leads to a distortion (sic) of the normality 
of the distribution.” But vrhat reason have 
we to believe that socioeconomic status is 
normally distributed? If “status” is like in- 
come or education or occupation or prop- 
erty-ownership or political position, it is 
not normally distributed, but skewed. If 
status is merely what the tests measure 
(and validation thereby becomes a needless 
luxury) , then Sewell-status is normally dis- 
tributed, and Guttman-Chapin-status is not. 
Nothing more can be said. 

The higher coefficient of variation of the 
Gutlman scores is, by implication, viewed 
as further evidence of the limitation of 
this revised scale. Quite apart from the 
question of the applicability of this measure 
at this point, a high variability might, if 
anything, be interpreted as a virtue of a 
scale designed to discriminate levels of 
socioeconomic status. 

A third criterion of validity offered is 
the self-rating of respondents as either 
“very comfortable,” “comfortable,” or “not 
so comfortable.” Apart from the evident 
ineptitude of such categories, noticed by 
the authors themselves, two considerations 
are in point. If the aim of the scale is to 
match the self-rating, we may say that the 
scale does not do it very well; the correla- 
tion is not very high. And even if it were, 
it is not clear what purpose would be served 
by having the blind lead the halt. For what 
significance has the respondent’s self-rating 
in these crude terms for predicting the 
social behavior of the respondent or of 
others with reference to him? This self- 
rating “scale” is scarcely a test of validity. 

Finally, there is a comparison of the 
“results” of the ten cases showing the great- 
est discrepancy in their decile positions on 
the three scales. The question is raised: 
Why is a given family considered high in 
status on one scale, and low on another? 
The answer is unambiguous and thoroughly 
revealing. Families who have certain items 
included (or more heavily weighted) in one 
scale but not the items of another scale will 
be high on the first and low on the second! 


When we come to judge the significance of 
these differences we are again faced with 
the glaring lack of criteria. In one case the 
Sewell rating is endorsed by the authors 
because “there is no doubt that by the 
standards existing in this community this 
family belongs above the mode as the 
Sewell scale places it.” What are these 
standards? If we know these standards, 
why use the scale? The reason often sug- 
gested for using a scale is that the local 
standards could otherwise be learned only 
by an elaborate study involving actual resi- 
dence in the community, whereas the scale 
enables us to “rate” families without know- 
ing anything about the community. But, to 
start with, we do not know the standards 
existing in this particular community; — 
that is, the “operations” by which the 
authors arrived at a knowledge of the 
standards are not disclosed. Moreover, in 
this reference to standards of the com- 
munity are the first faint glimmerings of a 
possible basis for validation. Whatever the 
components of socioeconomic stattis, differ^ 
ent weights may he assigned to each of 
these components by the standards of dif^ 
ferent local communities. For example, 
family-origins and race, ignored by all 
three scales, may be of varying relevance 
for determining the authority, power and 
prestige exercised in certain situations and 
for fixing the attitudes of others toward 
the family. Viewed in terms of validity, 
how can a “standardized scale” with fixed 
weights for items refiect such differences in 
local standards of social status ?i 

Another issue can be pointed up by exam- 
ining the detailed comparisons of deviant 
cases. In one case it is shown that a high 
score on the Chapin scale was due to the 
large number of periodicals, which received 
more weight in the Chapin scale than in 
the others. Well — ^is it or is it not a good 
idea to assign a high weight to periodicals? 
The authors suggest that this shows a ne- 

^ Guttman ]^rceives this problem in ob- 
serving: “The weights are relative to the 
configuration of rdationships between the 
items considered and to the standardising 
population as well as to the variate to be 
estimated.” Op. dt., 367-8. 
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gleet of “the physical” (resulting in a low 
Sewell score) in favor of “the spiritual.” 
Should we conclude that the Chapin scale is 
a measure of the spiritual aspects of life? 
The Sewell score on the other hand does 
give credit for attending church and Sun- 
day school, whereas the Chapin score does 
not. No, it is unfortunately true that none 
of the scales can be described as a measure 
of anything except of that particular set of 
items which it includes. This is not enough. 
All we want to know is, that if Chapin- 
status is what the Chapin scale measures, 
then what is it good for except to score 
families on the Chapin scale? If its validity 
on the other hand depends on its correla- 
tion with income or participation, etc., then 
what is gained by using a scale instead of 
income or participation? If it represents a 
combination of income, education and “cul- 
ture” and participation, we may ask: How 
much weight should be assigned to the com- 
posite factors of economic possessions, “cul- 
tural” possessions and social participation, 
and how shall each of these be measured? 
Is “culture” better indicated by education 
— ^used in the Sewell scale— or by period- 
icals — ^used in the Chapin scale? Which 
economic possessions should be most heavily 
weighted? Suppose one scale gives weight 
to windows with drapes, the size of the 
house, the possession of a refrigerator and 
another scale uses none of these items — 
how then shall we judge between them? 
Which is “better?” How shall we judge 
which is the right combination of material, 
cultural and associational items? 

The absence of any criteria by which to 
judge the relative value of these scales 
shows the consequences of inadequate con- 
cern with the conceptual basis of the scales. 
We may agree with the authors that “in 
science a question is regarded as meaning- 
less unless a set of operations can be speci- 
fied and carried out which would yidd a 
definitive answer.” But the fact that the 
instrument itself is operationally defined is 
not enough. There is no disagreement on 
methods of obtaining a score on the Chapin 
scale. But such “partial operationalism” 
does not specify the behavior which is to 


be “measured” by the instrument just as it 
fails to state the confirmed hypotheses and 
theories which are the basis of selecting 
certain “index-items” rather than others. 
The validity of thermometers and tele- 
scopes, we need hardly point out, does pre- 
suppose confirmed hypotheses and theories. 
Is it not suggestive that the operationalist 
authors confine their “accepted criteria of 
validity” to (1) the “feelings” of field-work- 
ers, (2) a trichotomous s^-rating “scale” 
of comfort, and (3) an assumed normal 
distribution of socioeconomic status? Surely 
it is time to discontinue jibes at those who 
are concerned with what socioeconomic 
status “really is,” until the makers, pur- 
eyors and disseminators of “status scales” 
squarely meet the problem of validation, 
i.e., the effective definition of “accepted 
criteria of validity.” “To know what we are 
measuring” is to have an explicit statement 
or test of the grounds for anticipating 
specified relations between variables; in a 
word, “to know what we are measuring” is 
to avoid random observation. Lacking this 
requirement, as the Lundberg-Friedman 
paper dearly shows, partial operationalists 
take on a “trained incapadty,” they become 
“fit in an unfit fitness.” 


Rejoinder to The Merton-Knupper 
Discussion 

By George A, Lundherg* 

The basis of the above critidsm, as is 
frequently true in such cases, is a complete 
misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
original paper. Whether the misunderstand- 
ing was due to the faulty exposition or to 
defective reading is a fruitless question. 
Let us simply try to clear up the difficulty. 

The critics are clearly under the impres- 
sion that our paper contends that a mere 
comparison of the scores of different scales 
enables us to pronounce upon the validity 
of one or all of the scales. We thought we 

* The junior author was absent at the 
time this rejoinder was written, and is 
absolved from any responsibility for the 
present remarks as well as for the criticized 
aspects of the original paper. 
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had made the opposite point when we point 
out that it is quite futile to argue whether 
a given case is more properly rated by one 
scale or the other because this will depend 
entirely on what criteria of validation we 
adopt. The advisability or wisdom of adopt- 
ing some criteria rather than others will be 
determined by the results each yields in 
relation to the theory, the hypothesis, or 
purpose of the research. It is true that in 
the literature on this subject it is com- 
monly pointed out that when one scale has 
been thus validated, it is permissible to 
judge the validity of another scale from 
the correlation between them. That is the 
most that has ever been contended, to my 
knowledge, regarding the correlation of 
scale scores as a test of validity. 

The critics’ mistaken impression as to 
what our paper was about apparently arises 
from a misunderstanding of the second 
sentence of our first paragraph, which they 
quote. That sentence is a correct statement. 
We have no desire to modify it, nor can 
the critics deny it. Validation does depend 
on correlation of score results “with ac- 
cepted criteria of validation.” We regret 
not foreseeing that from this statement (or 
from anything else in our paper, for that 
matter) some readers would jump to the 
conclusion that we regard a mere com- 
parison of scale scores as “accepted criteria 
of validation.” We still regard that as a 
remarkable jump. But that is immaterial — 
our main purpose here is to dear up doubts 
as to what we do or do not hold on all the 
points raised by the critics. 

Although we have not considered, except 
perhaps most incidentally and indirectly, 
the problem of validity in the present paper, 
I have treated this and related subjects 
dsewhere, and I have no objection to the 
critics’ taking this occasion to discuss any 
aspect of the matter that seemed relevant 
to them. The bulk of their discussion, un- 
fortunately, is directed at a position which 
I have taken neither in the present paper 
nor elsewhere. If the reader wishes to sat- 
isfy himself of that fact, I recommend that 
he read pages 300-306 of the second edition 


of my Social Research (see also pages 201- 
202, 242-245), which also summarize my 
previous statements on the subject. In fact, 
I should be quite content to let these pages 
stand without modification or addition as 
my rejoinder to the Merton-Knupfer dis- 
cussion. The critics will find in the pages 
mentioned that I completely agree with 
most if not all of the principles they invoke. 
A few specific references to the criticism, 
however, will be illuminating. 

The critics devote a long and eloquent 
first paragraph to the doctrine that a scale 
must have a specified purpose— “meoswre- 
ment of what for what.** It seems super- 
fluous to call attention to all the places 
where I have vigorously emphasized the im- 
portance of clearly deflned theory, hypo- 
theses, problems, purposes, etc., in all sci- 
entific activities whatsover and in the con- 
struction of scales in particular. If my 
views on this subject are not sufficiently 
well known by this time, certainly a few 
additional sentences or references here will 
not accomplish much. It will be more rele- 
vant in connection with the present paper 
to invite the critics to study the detailed 
account of the construction of the Sewell 
scale, for example (to which we refer on 
the first page of our paper, since we did not 
intend to deal with the subject), and then 
say whether Sewell had a purpose in mind 
or merely engaged in “random observation,” 
and otherwise failed to “squarely meet the 
problems of validation.” I would also ask 
what types of “concern with the conceptual 
basis of the scales” the critics have in mind 
other than those coilsidered in the litera- 
ture on the subject, and by Sewell in his 
successive and still continuing refinements 
of his scale. (See especially Sewell’s account 
in Sodometry 5: 279-297, 1942.) Experi- 
mental testing under varied conditions are 
among the techniques contributing both to 
estimates of validity (by whatever criteria 
are adopted) and to the clarification of the 
conceptual basis of a scale. Theory and 
measurement instruments advance pari 
passu, as can best be observed in the ad- 
vanced sciences. 
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This is not to say that all questions of 
validity are settled in the minds of scale 
makers — ^far from it. But it is surely absurd 
to say that Sewell or Chapin, for example, 
did not recognize the problem essentially in 
the terms stated by the critics. If the critics 
will study how Sewell actually went about 
the construction of his scale, I think they 
will find answers to most of the questions 
they raise. Among them will be discovered 
very definite ^'grounds for anticipating spe- 
cified relations between variables,” as well 
as an answer to the question of whether 
and in what sense the author of the scale 
did in fact ‘‘know what he was measuring,” 
as the characteristically vague phrase has 
it. In fact, a simple inquiry into just what 
this fine phrase means in behavioristic terms 
will promptly render unnecessary further 
argument about it. 

Space forbids further consideration of de- 
tails of the critics’ discussion. In the general 
reference which I have mentioned they will 
find ample and very vigorous indications as 
to whether I regard common sense or self- 
rating as a sufficient criterion of validity, 
which is specifically disclaimed also in the 
present paper; whether it is true that “none 
of these scales measure anything except 
that particular set of items which it in- 
cludes” (see especially pages 303-304 and 
footnote 44 of Social Research); and many 
other points raised in the discussion. In 
fact, they will find that their principal 
arguments have been advanced and accepted 
by scale constructors and advocates for at 
least ten years. 

It is doubtful if this would have dis- 
suaded our critics, however, because their 
enthusiasm for their task is such that they 
actually find in our paper statements which 
are not there. For example, we are quoted 
as having said that “in a random sample 
socioeconomic status is normally distrib- 
uted.” We have made no such statement. 
What we said was, '"AsBuming that in a 
random sample socioeconomic status is 
normally distributed^'* then one scale con- 
forms better than another. That is a factual 


statement from the data, which cannot be 
denied. As a matter of fact, it is not pos- 
sible to make any statement about the dis- 
tribution of socioeconomic status until some 
particular definition of the term is simply 
agreed on. If it is agreed to use the expres- 
sion “socioeconomic status” to designate 
the phenomena specified by a given scale, 
then it may be said that socioeconomic 
status “is” distributed normally or not ac- 
cording to what the scores show. This is the 
type of statement we made, and to convert 
the conditional clause into an alleged state- 
ment of fact, apparently irrespective of any 
definition or measure — ^now really, what 
purpose is served by this type of discussion? 
I don’t think such misquotations are delib- 
erate — they are rather like the case of the 
hunter who is so imbued with the spirit of 
the hunt that he sees animals where there 
aren’t any, or at least where there are 
only vague configurations of the foliage. 
Surely there are enough things to disagree 
about on this subject without inventing 
straw men for the purpose. 

If after the perusal of the relevant litera- 
ture the critics wish to return to the subject, 
a detailed point by point rejoinder will be in 
order. Their present position really amounts 
to an assumption that because the points 
they raise are not covered in this brief 
paper devoted to quite other matters, there- 
fore the scale makers have overlooked these 
problems. Our footnote references to the 
literature were calculated to obviate this 
type of attack and we can only call atten- 
tion to the citations again. 

We deplore, with the critics, the unsatis- 
factory state of social measurement. We 
doubt that it will be improved by the type 
of criticism offered in their discussion. If 
the critics will suggest approaches to the 
problexns they have raised other than those 
used by the people who have pioneered in 
the construction of the instruments in ques- 
tion, we shall be most interested. In the 
meantime we have studied and shall con- 
tinue to study with sympathetic interest the 
efforts of those who have made the attempts 
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under discussion, and in our paper merely 
Intended to make available to others the 
results of some applications of various in- 
struments, with analysis of some of the dif- 
ferences found. We have found the data of 


interest, as apparently have the editors, 
and we have found the results useful for 
the purposes of the larger community study 
of which the data are a part, as noted in 
our original paper. 


Systems of Land Tenure In Sao Paulo* 

By Carlos B. Schmidt^ 


ABSTRACT 

During the recent boom in cotton production in Sao Paulo the renting of 
lands has increased greatly. Of 64,517 cotton farmers in 1937-38, 31.3 per cent 
were renters. In 1939-40 only 67.8 per cent of 111,641 cotton farmers were 
owner operators, although the inclusion of some share croppers in the totals 
makes it impossible to determine the percentage of renters. Rented lands are 
quickly exhausted, especially those leased to Japanese. 

In addition to renting, a system of sharing, parceira, is widely used in the 
production of crops that are planted annually. Throughout the parts of the 
state that are most advanced agriculturally, the land-owner prepares the land, 
and furnishes the seed, while the parceiro does the planting, the cultivating, 
and the harvesting. The two parties may share equall^r, or in some cases where 
the soil is most easily prepared and requires no fertilization, the owner may 
get only one-third. In the long settled, mountainous areas of the Paraiba Basin 
landowners permit parceiros to cut and bum small clearings (roqaa) and plant 
in return for one-fifth or one-fourth of the product. 

RESUMEN 

Durante o recente periodo de producgao intensificada do algodao em Sfio 
Paulo, tern augmentado de uma maneira marcada o arrendamento dos terrenos. 
Entre 64,617 cultivadores de algadao em 1937-38, o 31.3 por cento eram 
arrendatdrios. Em 1939-40, sdmente o 57.8 entre 111,541 cultivadores de algodao 
eram propietdrios, ainda que seja impossivel determinar o percentagem dos 
arrenaatdrios devido d inclusao de alguns parceiros neste ntimero. Desgastam- 
se rapidamente os terrenos arrendados, sobre tudo os arrendamentos dos 
japoneses. 

Alias dos arrendamentos, tern um sistema de participa^ao que chama-se 
^'parceira.” Este sistema 6 amplamente usado quanto aos produtos semeados 
anualmente. Nas regioes mais avangadas do estado, o propietdrio prepara os 
terrenos, e o parceiro encarrega-se de semear, cultivar e segar. Podem 
participar os dois no proveito em forma i^al, ou em alguns casos onde 4 mais 
facil a preparagao do solo sem predsar de fertilizante, o proprietdrios recehe 
sdmente o tergo. Nas regroes montanhosas da Bada do Paraiba, pobladas 
jd ha muitas anos, os permettem aos parceiros cortar e queimar as rogas 
pequenas e fazer as suas propias planlagoes a troca de uma quinta ou uma 
quarta parte do produto. 


When cotton culture in Sao Paulo 
passed from being a highly risky un- 


* Translated from the Portugese by 
T. I/mn Smith, Louisiana State University. 

t Directoria de Publiddade Agricola Sec- 
retaiia da Agricultura, Sao Patio. 


dertaking, due to the difficulty in the 
control of the pests, the lack of a 
staple that was in demand, the in- 
stability of prices, and the obstacles 
to exportation, the attention of nearly 
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every one returned to the production 
of cotton. Then the growing of cotton 
developed rapidly, and with it, agri- 
cultural enterprises conducted on 
rented lands. 

Various motives contributed to this 
increase. The high prices which lands 
had attained, putting them beyond 
the reach of those who desired to in- 
crease the size of their farms or to 
establish themselves as agriculturists, 
and the spirit of adventure which 
seized many residents of the cities 
and the certainty of large profits car- 
r 3 dng them to attempt a quick fortune 
in agriculture, were essential factors. 
Lands already impoverished, where 
the coffee tree withered in deficient 
culture, lands devoted to the growth 
of slightly profitable cereals, and 
pastures where cattle raising was 
practiced under the least attractive 
conditions were transformed, with all 
the lack of foresight characteristic of 
the Paulistas, into vast cotton fields. 
The soils found on such lands were, 
in general, those which a reasonable 
fertilization would restore to their 
former vigor. The zones nearest the 
capital were enabled, in this manner, 
to re-live epochs of prosperity, aided 
by the good transportation facilities 
that were accessible. Small proprie- 
tors, lacking resources to acquire new 
farms, were enabled to increase their 
farming activities; and others, who 
were not proprietors and who pre- 
viously worked for wages, had their 
opportunity, it being unnecessary to 
say that a large number of them un- 
derstood how to take advantage of it. 

What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages that the phenomena pre- 


sented? The rural family is better off 
cultivating good lands, even though 
they be rented than on a sitio (small 
farm) of its own where the lands are 
of inferior quality; industrious ag- 
riculturists who lacked capital, were 
enabled to work with better pros- 
pects; and it can also be admitted 
that there was a stream of migration 
flowing from the city to the country. 
Thus cotton growing developed rap- 
idly and in a few years the number 
of farmers engaged in its production 
reached 64,617. This was in the crop 
year 1937-38. Of these, 31.8 per cent 
were renting the lands which they 
were using. It is interesting to note 
that this same percentage is found 
in Spanish agriculture, in a region 
that includes 27 provinces of Spain. 

On the other hand, the renting of 
land does not promote the genuine 
and profitable establishment of man 
on the soil. The interest of the renter 
is to draw from the land the maxi- 
mum product, in the least possible 
period, and with the smallest expense 
to himself. This has always been the 
rule; at the end of the contracted 
period, the renter returns the land in 
the condition to which it is reduced 
after the growing of cotton, whatever 
this state of affairs may be. No care 
or precaution is taken to prevent or 
reduce to a minimum the waste and 
impoverishment of the soil. The lands 
which have been rented to the Jap- 
anese are a good example of how 
much the soil can be damaged by 
being farmed on the basis of an abso- 
lutely unilateral interest. Already the 
conviction is deep rooted that the 
land which the Japanese has culti- 
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vated, as a renter, will produce noth- 
ing more, nem mesmo capim (“not 
even grass”) — say our rural people. 

The renter draws out all he can, 
without returning anything or almost 
nothing. With few exceptions, ra- 
tional cultural practices are not fol- 
lowed. If the land is not already 
cleared, still containing for example 
the trunks of trees, the renter himself 
is prevented from utilizing it in the 
most economical manner. To cultivate 
such land with machinery would 
necessitate pulling out the stumps. 
The contracts generally are too short 
to permit the undertaking of such 
tasks, and of others such as erosion 
control activities. Thus the lands pro- 
ceed to be wasted and the farms enter 
into decay, losing in the course of the 
years their productive capacity and 
their value. Coifee farming offers 
certain examples of this. Fields 
which are worked on a share basis, 
the worker and the owner dividing 
equally the harvest, soon enter into a 
period of decay, because the parcel- 
ros (a kind of sharecropper) do not 
give them adequate care. This situa- 
tion is still further aggravated when 
the coffee fields are only slightly pro- 
ductive, because then the half-hands 
(meeiros) plant other crops between 
the rows and the land is even more 
quickly exhausted. 

In Sao Paulo the systems of land 
tenure may be divided into three: 
owner-operation, renting, and shar- 
ing. Omitting the first, in which the 
land is operated by the owner him- 
self, and considering the last two it 
may be said with us in Sao Paulo 


until a few years ago the latter, shar- 
ing (parceira) was the most used. 

The recent boom in cotton farm- 
ing, an agricultural enterprise which 
becomes highly remunerative and 
profitable when conditions are favor- 
able, has resulted in a diffusion of 
the system of renting. Under a rent- 
ing arrangement the land is given by 
the proprietor in return for the pay- 
ment in cash of an amount which 
generally varies from 100$000 to 
300$000,* and sometimes even 
600$000, per alquiere (2.24 hectares) . 
There are also cases in which the 
pa 3 ntnent is made in kind, that is, the 
renter agrees to deliver a certain 
number of pounds of un-ginned cot- 
ton, which may more or less equal the 
sums given above. 

Both the cash price and the pay- 
ment in kind vary in accord with 
various factors : quality and capacity 
of the soil, distance from gins, trans- 
portation facilities, et cetera. 

On the basis of the type of pay- 
ment given for the use of the land the 
system of renting may be divided 
into a fixed and a semi-variable cate- 
gory. The fixed consists of payment 
in cash. In this case the proprietor of 
the land receives a certain rent with- 
out running any risks. The advantage 
is all his. In the second case, the 
owner of the rented land is subject to 
the variations in price and the renter 
runs smaller risks from a possible 
decline in the value of the products. 
If this system does not divide the 
risks equally, at least it reduces the 

♦$6 to $15. 
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disadvantages for the one who uti- 
lizes his labor in agricultural exploits. 

In the agricultural years 1937-38 
and 1938-39, respectively, 64,517 and 
63,101 farmers cultivated cotton. Of 
these totals 20,213 and 19,771 were 
renters of land, which equals exactly 
31.33 per cent in the two years under 
consideration. In the following year, 
1939-40, the number of farmers en- 
gaged in cotton growing rose to 
111,541. The percentage of owner- 
operators, which had been 64.83 per 
cent and 64.84 per cent in the two 
years, fell to 67.68 per cent. It is not 
possible to obtain the exact number 
of renters for this year because their 
number is combined with that of the 
share croppers ('parceiros) . Since in 
the preceding years the ratio main- 
tained between renters and sharers 
was 8.18 to one, we may consider the 
percentage of renters as 36.15. This 
would represent a significant in- 
crease over the preceding years and a 
tendency for this phenomena to be- 
come more widespread, 

Parceira (sharing) is a system of 
agricultural enterprise in which the 
pajnnent for the land is made through 
a division of the harvest in an agreed 
proportion. Relative to its frequency, 
this is the type of tenure most pre- 
valent among those who are not own- 
ers. If this is not the case in cotton 
culture, where, as we have seen, the 
system of renting is eight times more 
frequent, it may be stated, without 
fear of error, that in all the other 
enterprises, including coffee growing, 
parceira (sharing) is the predomin- 
ant system. The proportions in which 
the productions are shared vary 


according to numerous factors, but 
parceira is undertaken under two 
principal forms: that in which the 
owner gives some assistance and that 
in which he gives no aid whatsoever. 
Within each of these two basic forms 
there may be various alternatives. 

The first of these, that in which the 
owner renders some assistance, is to 
be found principally in those zones in 
which agriculture is in the most ad- 
vanced state. This is generally in 
zones where the topography is favor- 
able, in the section that adjoins the 
pioneer zone. This is the area to 
which agriculture, or better coffee 
farming, penetrated in the second 
half of last century. Since the assist- 
ance rendered by the owner includes 
plowing, cultivating, mechanical 
planting and fertilization, this type 
of parceira is not observed in the 
zones where the hillsides are steep, 
where mechanical work is very dif- 
ficult; it is seen very little in areas of 
new lands, where the soil, whose or- 
iginal forests were recently felled, 
still gives large return without 
fertilization. 

Ordinarily, the agreement is made 
according to the following conditions : 
the proprietor delivers to the worker 
the soil which has been plowed and 
harrowed and he also furnishes the 
seed. The parceiro is responsible for 
the planting, the cultivation, and the 
harvest. The division of the product 
is always made in the field itself, one- 
half going to each party, each of 
whom is responsible for the trans- 
portation of his own part to the store- 
house or granary. If some pests at- 
tack the crop during the growing sea- 
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son, the proprietor furnishes the 
necessary insecticides and the par- 
ceiro is responsible for applying 
them. The same takes place when 
there are ants to be extinguished be- 
fore beginning the operations. When 
it is necessary to use fertilizer the 
proprietor is responsible for making 
the purchase, generally on time, and 
he pays half of its cost. 

In the zones which have been in 
cultivation for several years where 
the soil, because of its rich compo- 
sition, is still reasonably productive, 
the parceira is made on thirds, the 
proprietor receiving one-third of the 
gross production of the land. These 
two forms are frequent in the central 
zone of the state (an area without a 
precise geographic limitation), that 
to which we referred as being the one 
in which agricultural techniques are 
the most advanced. 

Parceiras in which the payment for 
the utilization of the land is as low as 
25 and even 20 per cent of the prod- 
ucts harvested still are very common 
in the Sao Paulo part of the Paraiba 
valley. This is a part of the state 
where agriculture was first intro- 
duced. Although farming was begun 
there more than two centuries ago, 
the land still produces because of its 
optimum physical and chemical con- 
stitution. The entire region is ex- 
tremely broken. Nowhere in the area 
except in the great bottoms along the 
Paraiba River, where the culture of 
rice is carried on by modern pro- 
cesses (including a system of me- 
chanical transportation), is it prac- 
tically impossible as a general rule 
to use a plow and other agricultural 


instruments. However, a hardwork- 
ing rural population lives in the 
valley. It is an old territory where 
the land is in many places greatly 
subdivided and many of its inhabit- 
ants, although they may be propri- 
etors of their own small farms, are 
obliged to look for economically 
usable lands on the larger properties. 

Thus on the large properties, and 
on the medium-sized ones as well, 
there usually are found various 
parceiros, erroneously called “rent- 
ers.'* If some of them, working on the 
lands which they take on parceira, 
live on their own farms, the major- 
ity reside on the property where they 
plant their small rogas (tracts pre- 
pared for planting by being burned 
over). Many even go so far as to 
construct their own dwelling houses 
on the other person’s property. Some 
remain for years on the same prop- 
erty, others, perhaps even the larger 
part of all, constantly change from 
place to place, always with the goal 
of procuring more fertile lands, car- 
ried on by the desire of larger 
returns. 

In a general way we may sum- 
marize the question of renting and 
sharing in the state of Sao Paulo as 
follows: (1) the most common form 
of agricultural exploitation, exclud- 
ing that of owner-operator, is the 
parceira, varying however according 
to the conditions in which it is car- 
ried on, with or without the aid of 
the proprietor, and by the division of 
the harvest in larger or smaller per- 
centages; (2) agricultural exploita- 
tion through renting increased 
greatly with the development of cot- 
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ton farming which took place during 
the last ten years. The variations 
which appear are in the form of the 
payment, which may be in money or 
in a determinate quantity of the 


product previously agreed upon. In 
the absence of superior numerical 
data these are the prevailing con- 
ditions verified by long observation 
on the ground. 


Rural Panama: Its Needs and Prospects 

By Ofelia Hooperf 


ABSTRACT 

Panama, awakening to the needs of its rural people, was turning to them 
when war brought a lack of imported food that forced the Bepublic to focus on 
its rural areas and assay their agricultural possibilities. Thus Panama has both 
a long-time and a short-time program for rural improvement. It is sending out 
a few trained agricultural and home economics workers to show the rural 
people how to do more intensive farming and raise more crops, to extend their 
mete and to sell to the two Panamanian cities. 

But these workers find a rural people Hving in very primitive fashion. They 
hew out a new plot from the forest each year for a few crops and then abandon 
it, although the homesite with hut and few fruit and coffee trees is permanent. 
Malaria and uncinariasis have been rampant, but are coming under control. 
Malnutrition is prevalent. The people are not generally conscious of their needs, 
but the responses to a little experimental improvement work have indicated 
the possibilities. Their average cash income is now $13 a year, most of which is 
daimed as fees of various kinds. The traditional junta festivm offers a pronps- 
ing point of contact for extension work. 


RESUMEN 

Panamd despertaba a las necesidades de su poblacidn rural y se volvfa hada 
ellas, cuando la guerra trajo la falta de alimentos importados que ha obligado 
a la Republica a prestarles atencidn a sus dreas rurales y a ensayar sus pos- 
ibilidades agricolas. For esta razon Panamd tiene dos programas de mejoras 
rurales. XJno de estos programas es a plazo largo y el otro es a plazo breve. 
Panamd estd enviando al campo a unos cuantos expertos en agriculture y en 
economia dom^stica a ensenarles a los campesinos a hacer un trabajo agricola 
m^ intenso, a producir mds cosechas, a extender su dieta y a vender sus pro- 
ductos en las dos dudades panamenas. 

Pero estos trabajadores hallan una pobladdn campesina que vive de una 
manera primitiva. Esta pobladdn le arranca, cada ano, un nuevo pedazo de 
tierra a la fioresta, produce en ella unas cuantas cosechas y lo abandons luego, 
aunque el **sitio” donde cada campesino tiene su bohio y unos cuantos drboles 
frutdes y cafetos es permanente. La malaria y la undnariasis han predom- 
inado, pero comienzan a ser venddas. Prevalece la mala nutriddn. Los campes- 
inos, generalmente, no tienen conscienda de sus necesidades, pero la manera 
como responden a los pocos ensayos de mejoras rurales que se han hecho, indica 
sus posibUidades. El promedio de sus entradas es, ahora, de $13 anuales. La 
mayor parte de estas entradas la redaman tarifas de varies dases. La ''junta** 
tradidonal ofrece un prometedor punto de contacto para trabajo de extensidn. 


t Editor’s note: Senorita Hooper was 
partidpating in the Latin American Trainee 
Program of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics when the following artide was 
written. Financed by the OflSce of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 


Trainee Program has brought students from 
most of the Latin American countries to 
study the work of the BAE and other De- 
partment of Agriculture agendes. The 
artide which follows is from the very able 
pen of Caroline B. Sherman who has here 
synthesized several monographs prepared 
by Senorita Hooper. 
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Panama, already awakening to the 
needs of its rural people, was turning 
attention to them when acute war 
conditions forced the Republic to 
focus sharply on its rural areas and 
assay their agricultural possibilities. 
Thus Panama now has two programs 
— a long-time plan for permanent im- 
provement and an inunediate one 
which must be paced as rapidly as 
many retarding influences will allow. 

The long-time program was con- 
cerned with social as well as economic 
phases. It aimed, perhaps primarily, 
to improve the living conditions of 
the rural people — ^the bare-foot peo- 
ple who are so different in circum- 
stances from those who live in the 
two cities of the Republic, Panama 
and Colon. To improve their way of 
life inevitably meant improvement in 
agriculture, for subsistence among 
them was very meager. 

Rural people make up 67 percent of 
the half-million total population. The 
Republic came to realize that national 
welfare required that this large pro- 
portion of the population eventually 
become a sound part of the economic 
and social structure of the country. 
True national progress depended 
upon it. This would mean a change 
from primitive methods and living 
to a somewhat commercialized kind 
of farming with a coincident evolu- 
tion of a more adequate level of liv- 
ing. The Republic had realized that 
this evolution, even though consci- 
ously and systematically aided, would 
be slow. 

War Demanded Changes 

But when war came the ships that 
had formerly brought to the busy cos- 


mopolitan ports of the Isthmus the 
products of the world disappeared 
from the seas. Suddenly these two 
modern cities, that not only have their 
own people to feed but have been 
depended upon somewhat to sell to 
the Canal Zone, faced serious short- 
ages of food with practically no local 
supplies from which to draw. 

At once a short-time phase of the 
rural program had to be forged and 
effort made to put it through. Pan- 
ama’s rural areas must help to feed 
its cities and benefit themselves while 
doing it. 

For themselves the rural people 
had been cultivating in primitive 
fashion about 82 percent of the 33,000 
square miles of the total acreage of 
Panama. Only occasionally did they 
sell an 3 rthing but a few animals. 
Their cattle were sold disadvantage- 
ously at the end of the dry season 
and at very low prices. The buyer 
fattened for market and made the 
good sales. 

The Department of Agriculture of 
Panama now aims to awaken these 
people to the new opportunities and 
to show how to take advantage of 
them at the same time it is develop- 
ing the active interest and coopera- 
tion of the commercial and industrial 
people of the republic and of the 
other government agencies in assist- 
ing the rural people to make the 
needed changes. 

To do this the Department plans to 
organize simple but effective ma- 
chinery through which these groups 
can cooperate in improving the agri- 
culture and the living levels of the 
rural people, in strengthening the 
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basis of life in the cities, in develop- 
ing the national productive resources, 
and in welding the Nation into a 
unified whole. 

Retarding Influences 

Retarding influences are plentiful. 
The wages of the rural people have 
not changed very much through the 
generations. Their traditional atti- 
tude toward land is not only illustra- 
tive but is one of the real barriers to 
progress. They have believed for cen- 
turies, in spite of instruction and 
laws, that the land belongs to the 
people collectively and not to individ- 
uals — ^they may have the use of it but 
they must not own it exclusively. 
Therefore, although the Government 
for nearly 15 years has been willing 
to give the rural families land in 
tracts of 15 to 20 acres the farmers 
avoid ownership and insist on rent- 
ing from the Government or they use 
public land without paying rent. The 
title to only 26 percent of the total 
land area is legally registered; of 
this, 67 percent is ovmed by 50 land- 
lords and about 12,000 farmers own 
the remaining S3 percent. 

They have no real knowledge of 
what is wanted in the outside world, 
no real markets. They have no urgent 
general wish to make changes or to 
live very differently. 

Crops can be raised in only half of 
the country and during only half of 
the year. Where there is plenty of 
water on the Atlantic side the jungle 
growth prohibits farming. On the 
Pacific side of the great mountain 
backbone there is a 6-month dry sea- 
son and no irrigation. Even so, Pana- 


ma is using only about one-third of 
its agricultural capacity so there is a 
chance for much expansion in pro- 
duction. 

The average yearly cash income of 
rural families was $13 in 1940. From 
this the Government was to be paid 
for rent of land (about $1), a tax 
was to be paid for slaughtering ani- 
mals ($4 for a cow, $1 for a pig) , the 
church was to be paid for religious 
ceremonies ($1.60 for a christening, 
$8 for a burial service, $20 for a 
religious marriage ceremony) , a little 
was to go for clothes and tools and 
sometimes a little to the doctor. When 
the families do not have enough to 
pay for services they do without. The 
marriage ceremony may be delayed 
until the children can help pay for it. 

At the Crucial Point 

One step up the economic ladder if 
taken by laborers, tenants, and own- 
ers of the land, should give economic 
and social advantages to the whole 
rural population. One step down this 
ladder would push 67 percent of the 
population to the condition of labor- 
ers in a colonial economic system. 
The rural people can no longer re- 
main where they are on the economic 
ladder. The world situation will push 
them either up or down, family by 
family. The process, whichever it 
may be, will take years to accomplish 
but is more or less inevitable. The 
vital question today is, which direc- 
tion will the movement take? 

The national Department of Agri- 
culture intends to decide this direc- 
tion if that is possible. In facing the 
task of organizing the productive 
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agricultural resources of Panama, the 
Department does not have the assist- 
ance of any specialized agencies. The 
few technically skilled men who are 
working for the Department must 
face by themselves the present serious 
situation and wrestle with it. Re- 
search and plaiming are in the hands 
of these few men, yet the future eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the rural 
areas will be determined during the 
next decade. A few men and women 
are doing work with the rural people 
that approximates the agricultural 
extension work done in the United 
States. Both branches of work are to 
be strengthened and expanded. 

The Rural Social Setting 

To sketch realistically the setting 
in which these extension efforts will 
be made let us draw on some of the 
writer’s own experience. When teach- 
ing in the rural areas, I would visit 
the scattered families, who live in 
bamboo or clay huts with thatched 
roofs — or perhaps there are no real 
walls. Vines and fibers may take the 
place of nails. Bare earth makes the 
floor and the open cooking fire is in 
the center. Utensils and furniture are 
primitive. Skins, mats or blankets are 
used on the bamboo beds. 

Around the house is a small home 
plot which is usually planted to a few 
fruit and coffee trees which remain 
as a dependence. Each year the fam- 
ily hews a patch out of the surround- 
ing forest for rice, com, root vege- 
tables, sugarcane, peanuts, or tobacco, 
accor^ng to the quality of the soil. 
The next year this plot is abandoned 
and a new plot is cut from the forests. 


So far, the people have not learned 
anything about intensive and perma- 
nent use of cultivated land for crops. 
Seed is planted with the aid of sharp 
sticks sometimes tipped with steel. 
The weeds are cut down once or twice 
a year. 

Malaria has been rampant and 
until recently, in the rural areas, 
there has been little control of health 
or disease. Undernourishment and 
diseases of the digestive tract, espe- 
cially uncinariasis, are prevalent. 

One day after seeing a family of 
undernourished and malarial chil- 
dren and a few lean dogs and pigs 
hover anxiously around the mother 
while she cooked a small dish of cas- 
sava in a dirty damp house, I came 
across the same children in school 
shivering with malaria while the 
teacher discoursed on the Italian 
Renaissance. That brought the re- 
solve that hereafter my teaching 
would be intensely practical, that it 
would be aimed, as well as might be, 
to improvement of the daily living, 
and that I would use my spare time 
in home visiting. This kind of teadi- 
ing included getting a few chickens 
raised, asking the Department of 
Agriculture and Ihe Canal Zone Ex- 
perimental Garden for seeds and giv- 
ing them to the people, and using 
much advice from both places. 
Through them I introduced a better 
yielding variety of sugarcane, and 
introduced sweet potatoes and com 
that were immune to prevalent dis- 
ease. The families were induced to 
plant some vegetables that were new 
to them to extend their diets. At first 
they planted only to please me but in 
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time they learned to eat the vege- 
tables. From some mahogany seed, a 
few now have mahogany trees. Little 
orange sprouts the children and I 
planted along the school house street 
are now real orange trees. 

Everything was on a small scale 
and we had many failures — ^through 
refusals to try, through inadequate 
materials and care, through lack of 
funds, time, and training. But I did 
help the children to get better food 
instead of merely telling them or 
their parents to have better food. 
Moreover the improvements we man- 
aged, small and inadequate as they 
were, showed the possibilities under 
trained guidance. 

My efforts toward sanitation met 
frequent obstacles that would not 
now be so hindering. As long as the 
other teachers, the children, and I 
confined ourselves to emptying and 
burying tin cans and bottles that had 
been collecting stagnant water, open- 
ing up a little natural hillside drain- 
age, and pouring oil on other places, 
all was well. But as soon as appeal 
was made for help higher up locally 
that would be better trained, I had 
more than reminders that teachers 
were not supposed to be interested in 
drainage and health. This was not 
true of all those I asked — ^the Na- 
tional Government encouraged this 
work — and such responses would 
probably not be received under sim- 
ilar circumstances today. But just one 
incident will illustrate the need for a 
sympathetic intermediary in such 
work even between government and 
people. I found that the rural citizens 
believed that the quinine the Govern- 


ment was selling in the schools at cost 
was poisonous. A supply of 17,000 
pills was thus practically useless. I 
renamed them “Government medic- 
ine” and the pills were soon sold and 
were actually taken in proper doses. 

As the rural local officers did not 
want this kind of teacher and I felt I 
must do the work I went to Panama 
City and there I found cooperation 
in such efforts. The Health Depart- 
ment agreed to teach the parents of 
my pupils the simple facts about 
tropical diseases, and a private phy- 
sician kindly gave twice-a-month 
illustrated explanations about causes 
and prevention of ill health. As a 
result of house-to-house and face-to- 
face invitations hundreds of people 
came to these meetings. 

Hopeful Aspects 

In addition to these indications 
that progress can be made, promis- 
ing centers for work are to be found 
in the traditional junta, a primitive 
form of long-practiced cooperation. 
For years untold, when a family has 
wished to achieve any particularly 
hea\y or time-consuming task it has 
invited all the neighbors to come and 
help and together they have made 
good times out of these affairs. A 
house may be put together, a patch of 
forest cleaned, or poisonous snakes 
exterminated. The test workers and 
the prettiest girls are the first invited 
but all are welcome. Here boys learn 
from men, girls from women, young 
and old enjoy themselves together, 
news is exchanged, work is com- 
pleted. Food and drinks circulate 
freely. It is a time of economic and 
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social gain. Here are the foci for mod- 
em cooperative endeavor, needing 
only to be remodeled and redirected 
vdth a knowing and wary hand. 

Beginiiing the Work 

Through the new agricultural pol- 
icy of the Groverament a few home 
economics workers are already pene- 
trating to some of the isolated settle- 
ments and some of the still more iso- 
lated rural houses, showing families 
how to improve tiieir homes and diet. 
Of course, they find they can reach 
the mothers best by working with the 
daughters. Planting will be improved 
and canning and storage will be 
taught. Soon the young people will be 
given chances to join rural organiza- 
tions somewhat like the 4-H clubs. 

Rural sociologists are now study- 
ing the special characteristics of the 
rural people, their customs and insti- 
tutions, and they are trying to in- 
terpret these things to the Nation, 
as an approach to the task of welding 
the parts of the population together 
into an effective whole. 

Thus it is seen why the training 
that the writer is now having in Ihe 
United States, in agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology, has a chance of 
being put to fruitful use when I re- 
turn to my ovm country. My studies 
have been only partially theoretical. 
Most of my time and study have been 
given to home life and to the actual 
services being offered to and used by 
mral families in the South. My 
studies have included tide plans, 
methods, and services (either in 
Washington, at the State level, or in 
the field) of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics, the Extension Ser- 
vice, Farm Security Administration, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I have seen 
the work from the centers out and I 
have stayed in rural homes and seen 
the services come in, and I have 
watched or taken part in their opera- 
tion. Besides close observation in the 
homes, this part has included an ob- 
serving attendance at discussion 
meetings; at 4-H, home demonstra- 
tion, and agricultural meetings; at 
regular vocational classes in voca- 
tional schools; at church services and 
church organization meetings; and 
in several kinds of war-activity units. 

Throughout, I study and ponder as 
to how much of the general philos- 
ophies back of these activities will fit 
the conditions in Panama, how well 
these methods would work or how 
much they would have to be modified, 
and how much alike or different the 
near and far objectives should be. 
Eventually I had chances to conduct 
some of these meetings in the United 
States which I particularly wanted to 
do, so I might gain confidence in my 
ability to introduce and carry 
through such methods. 

Experienced rural sociologists in 
the United States will find the begin- 
nings I propose to make, when I go 
bade, very simple indeed. First, I 
want to encourage the farm families 
to see what their needs are, in pro- 
duction, cash, and home and farm im- 
provements; then to help them fix 
goals to work toward and to help 
them to see what the obstacles will be 
and how to attack them ; to help them 
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to see where they are going now and 
where they should want to go. Help- 
ing them actually to make the 
changes and the progress will be 
largely in the hands of others in the 
Department of Agriculture who are 
differently trained. But I should be 
able to prepare the rural families to 
take advantage of the work of the 
home demonstration and agricultural 
agents, and to awaken some enthus- 
iasm in the youth toward all these 


things. Perhaps I can help to find and 
to encourage potential local leaders. 

After seeing what the United 
States and some of the individual 
States and many localities and or- 
ganizations are accomplishing I can 
return to my people with strength- 
ened confidence that I do understand 
what they need in their rural lives, 
what the difficulties and prospects 
are, and how to go about to achieve 
their progress. 


The Kolkhozes In the Economy of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics 

By Dr. Germina Rabinoivitchf 

ABSTRACT 

In a planned economy geared towards industrialization of the country, the 
agricultural production could not be left outside the planning. The kolkhoze 
system which combines the advantages of large scale producldon with intgXLsive 
small fanning gave the State the possibility for enforcing increased production 
with the help of mechanization and improved methods of cultivation, thus en-* 
suring the supply of food and of some of the raw materi^s. The interior 
structuTO is comparable to a cooperative society. A system of remuneration in 
proportion to quantity and ^[uality of work performed was developed. The 
income of a kolkhoze^ tne division of this income among the members and the 
importance of the kolkhoze system for the war economy of the Soviet Union 
are discussed. 

RESUMEN 

En un plan econdmico encaminado hada la industrializacion del pais, no 
podria dejar de incluirse la producdon agricola. El sistema de kolkhozes, que 
combina Jas ventajas de la produccidn en ^an escala con el cisltivo intensive 
en pequeno, dd al estado la posibilidad de exigir mayor produeddn con la ayuda 
de equipo mecaniz ado y de mdtodos de cultivo mds eficientes, ase^rando asi el 
abastedmiento de comestibles y de materia prima. La estructura interna de un 
kolkhoze es comparable a una sociedad cooperativa. Se ha desarroUado un 
sistema de remuneracion en proporddn a la cantidad y a la calidad del trabajo 
que se Ueva a cabo. El articulo trata de los ingresos de un kolkhoze, de la dis- 
^buddn de estos ingresos entre los miembros y de la importanda del sistema 
de kolkhozes para la economia de guerra de la IJnidn Sovietica. 


“Peace and Land” was the most 
successful slogan during the year 
1917. The question of land distribu- 
tion always formed an important sub- 

t International Labour Office, Montreal, 
Canada. 


ject of political discussions in Russia 
and a substantial part of party pro- 
grammes. It is probably one of the 
greatest shortcomings of the Febru- 
ary Revolution that the intensity of 
land hunger was not taken sufficiently 
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into consideration, a tragic mistake 
repeated by the Spanish Republican 
Government some 17 years later. 
There was no time for an orderly 
land reform, the peasant would not 
wait for it. Whatever happened im- 
mediately after the October Revolu- 
tion was by no means a land reform ; 
it was just seizure of land by the 
land hungry peasants from the large 
landowners, church and State, and 
distribution among them : “Black 
Partition” (Tcherny peredel) . In the 
years following the October Revolu- 
tion the land was more and more sub- 
divided. That did not prevent the in- 
crease of the number of landless 
peasants; and agricultural produc- 
tion, though certainly increasing in 
the years 1925-1927, began to decline 
again after 1928. 

To the authors of the first five year 
plan, which had to cover the years 
1928-1932, it seemed obvious that the 
situation in agriculture had to 
change. Something had to be done 
which would permit bringing the 
whole of agricultural production into 
the scope of the planned economy 
geared towards general development 
and industrialization of the country 
at the greatest speed. The first five 
year plan was rather for a slow pro- 
cess of collectivization. But, “in a 
speech made on 27 February 1929 at 
a conference of Marxist Agrarian 
Economists, Stalin gave the word for 
wholesale collectivization at a greater 
speed.”^ 

**'The Collectivization oi Agriculture in 
the U.S.S.R.” International Labor Rerfiew, 
XXVI (September, 1932), p. 388. 


Looking back to the years 1929-31, 
especially in the light of experience 
of the last years, the reasons for col- 
lectivization appear clearly. A cer- 
tain number of economic, social and 
political problems could not be solved 
or even approached without collectiv- 
ization. Another question is, of 
dourse: if by a different procedure, 
could the tremendous number of vic- 
tims have been avoided, or at least 
decreased? The main reasons for the 
necessity of collectivization were: 

1. As long as the farming was done 
by individual households, using the 
same old methods of production, de- 
livering their products only in ex- 
change for manufactured goods, the 
plan of a general industrialization of 
the country had to fail. The economic 
units had to become larger and some 
system had to be imagined by which 
the State could enforce its decision 
and make the plan a reality.^ 

2. The agricultural production had 
to be increased not only to provide 
the growing cities and new indus- 
trial centers with food, but also to 
obtain an excess production which 
could be exported in exchange for 
industrial equipment from abroad. 
Only through collectivization could 
the necessary technical improve- 
ments have been imposed and large 
scale agricultural production of some 
of the basic products been achieved. 

3. The growing industry needed 

” In a speech delivered in 1928 Stalin said: 
“You can not base the Soviet State and the 
building of socialism during a too long 
period on two different principles; the 
largest unified socialized industry on one 
hand and the most backward unorganized 
rural small-trading economy on the other 
hand.” 
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also an increased amount of technical 
plants ( cotton, oil and rubber jdeld- 
ing plants, sugar beets, etc.) . 

4. The industrialization during the 
first and even second five-year plans 
did not provide enough consumer 
goods which could be offered in ex- 
change to the farmer : a system of de- 
livery to the State had to be 
imagined. 

5. Last but not least the social and 
political conditions had to be consid- 
ered. There can be no doubt that the 
kulah, who can be compared to an 
owner of a middle sized farm, had 
offered during the first years after 
the revolution some opposition to the 
Government and passive resistance 
against some of the economic meas- 
ures. This resistance had to be broken 
and on the other hand the conditions 
of the “poor farmers" had to be im- 
proved and their sympathy definitely 
gained. 

There is no doubt that the events 
of the years 1929-1930, years of rapid 
collectivization, can be considered as 
revolutionary. At a very high price a 
land reform was achieved this time. 
Even though the principle of^mass 
collectivization was considered dur- 
ing the drafting of the first five-year 
plan in 1928, all the details of col- 
lectivization, its repercussions, neces- 
sary adjustments and so on, could 
not be foreseen, and the years 1930- 
1935 are characterized by a large 
number of decrees of all kinds deal- 
ing with problems arising through 
collectivization. These had to be 
solved one by one, and for the first 
time in human history. The extent of 
the rural revolution and the dianges 


in the economic and social structure 
of Soviet Russian agriculture ap- 
peared clearly only towards the end 
of the second five-year plan (1933- 
1938). 

If the system of collective farming 
would only concern Rassia, it would 
be worth while stud 3 dng; but its im- 
portance extends beyond the borders 
of the U.S.S.R. Half of the world pop- 
ulation lives on the land ; problems of 
land ownership and distribution are 
as old as the human race; and it 
would certainly be interesting to 
know whether and how the Soviet 
Union contributed to the solution of 
these very important problems. 

In the following pages we shall try 
to outline the most important meas- 
ures dealing with collectivization. 

Process of Collectivization 

Various forms of collective land- 
ownership for the cultivation of land 
in common have developed since the 
1911 revolution. Three main forms of 
cultivation in common were known: 
associations for joint cultivation, in 
which all goods remain the individual 
property of the members, and only 
the most complicated machinery and 
part of the livestock are collectivized, 
a form which is the closest to an agri- 
cultural cooperative society; the agri- 
cultural artel or kolkhoze, in which 
members have private dwellings with 
gardens, but all the land is cultivated 
in common, the cattle also belongs to 
the artel; finally, agricultural com- 
munities in which all the property is 
pooled and all products distributed 
equally. It is the second form, the 
agricultural artel, whidi became the 
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form on which the collectivization 
was based. Besides the artel the only 
other important form of land culti- 
vation consists of the sovkhoze, large 
land estates in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, which is worked by salaried 
workers. The sovkhozes have their 
part to play in agricultural large scale 
production and especially in the field 
of experimental farming. However, 
as they do not offer any special inter- 
est from the social point of view, no 
further consideration will be given to 
them. 

The first five-year plan did not 
stress the necessity of mass collectiv- 
ization. However, the year 1930, the 
second year of the five-year plan, 
started with the mass confiscation of 
property of well-to-do farmers. (Or- 
der of 4 January 1930) . The first two 
months of the year was characterized 


1931) stating that it was not neces- 
sary to aim at total conversion to 
collective methods. After that the col- 
lectivization continued to proceed at 
a more steady rhythm. At the end of 
the first five-year plan the majority 
of the peasants were in the kolkhozes, 
or artels, and in 1940 only about 3 to 
4 percent of all the peasants had 
remained outside them. 

The average size of the cultivated 
area per kolkhoze is approximately 
1,200 acres. There are however great 
differences from one region of the 
Soviet Union to another. Each kolk~ 
hoze comprises on an average 76 
homesteads.'* 

“The years 1930-1933 were the 
most violent period of compulsory 
collectivization. Thousands of peas- 
ants resisting collectivization were 
shot, millions were exiled from their 


Number of isolated households^ (in millions) 

1929 

24.8 

1980 

19.4 

1984 

5.9 

1987 

1.4 

19886 

Number of households in^ kolkhozes (in millions) 

1.0 

6.0 

16.9 

18.5 

18.8 

Number of kolkhozes^ (in thousands) 

57.0 

85.9 

233.3 

243.7 

242.4 

Percent of collectivization 

Farms 

3.9 

23.6 

71.4 

98.0 

98.5 

Cultivated land 

4.9 

33.6 

87.4 

99.1 

99.3 


by so much violence that after a fam- 
ous declaration by Stalin on “Intoxi- 
cation by Success” (8 March 1930), 
a resolution of 15 March 1930 or- 
dered a slowdown of the collectiviza- 
tion. However, a new and most violent 
wave of mass collectivization started 
at the beginning of 1931, and again 
slowed down in the summer of 1931. 
The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued an Order on 2 
August 1931 (Izvestia, 3 August 


village to the far north. An enormous 
amount of the agricultural property 
was destroyed in those years, includ- 


*Kulischer, E. M., Wars avd Migration, 
19H-19S9 ( Manuscript) . 

^Bassiuk, T. L., Organization of the So- 
dalist Agricultural Production Moscow, 
1989. (In Russian). 

* The Socialist Agriculture of the TJ.S,SJR, 
(Statistical Data) Gosplan, 1939. (In Rus- 
sian) . 

The author is aware of the fact that the 
accuracy of official Russian statistics have 
been questioned. The critical and informed 
reader will, of course, use his own judgment 
on this controversial question. 
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ing nearly half the draft animals and 
productive livestock/'® Agricultural 
production decreased in the years of 
1931 and 1932. Bad weather con- 
ditions still aggravated the situation 
and the year 1932 was a year of fam- 
ine. Professor E. M. Kulischer calcu- 
lated that during this period the col- 
lectivization and famine cost Russia 
the lives of 8 to 10 million people. 
Certainly a horrible price to pay for 
the progress of the following years. 

Sir John Maynard, in his most re- 
markable book, The Ricssian Peas- 
ant,'^ says that the “liquidation” of 
the kulaks meant that persons num- 
bering with their families some five 
millions, were to be dispossessed of 
their properties and in many cases 
driven from their homes. On the 
other hand he believes that scarcity 
of the year 1932-1933 is in no way 
comparable with a great famine. 

After the year 1933 the situation 
began to improve rapidly: the culti- 
vated area increased, the yield per 
cultivated acre also increased, new 
kinds of plants were introduced. It 
took the longest time to increase the 
number of cattle but even in this re- 
spect progress was achieved before 
the war. 

Mechanization 

One of the basic ideas in enforcing 
the collectivization was the necessity 
and desire to modernize agriculture 
production. Large scale farming 

• Yugow, A., Russians Economic Front for 
War and Peace. New York, 1942, p. 46. 

^London: 1942. 


made it now possible to use modern 
machinery to an ever increasing ex- 
tent. After the year 1931, all the 
machinery and tractors had to be 
given over to the Machinery and 
Tractors Stations (MTS). The State 
delivered machinery directly to the 
MTS and the kolkhozes also had to 
hand over their tractors. 

In 1940 the number of trac- 
tors reached 523.000 as against 

483.000 in 1938, the number of 
combines — 182,000 as against 

153.000 in 1938 as well as many 
other simple and complicated 
machines. Based on this tech- 
nique the socialist agriculture 
became stable.® 

There were 5,818 MTS in 1937, at 
the end of the second five-year period. 
In 1937 they served 91.2 per cent of 
the area cultivated by the kolkhozes, 
i.e. 105,800,000 ha.® 

The relations between kolkhoze and 
MTS is based on contract. A model 
for such a contract was laid down 
first on 5 February 1933 and it was 
replaced by a new contract in 1934 
and in force until 1938. Finally, a 
new model contract was worked out 
in 1939. 

The MTS places at the disposal of 
the kolkhoze all the necessary ma- 
chinery. Some of the technical per- 
sonnel is provided by the MTS, but 
mostly by the kolkhoze. The MTS 
pays a certain minimum wage fixed 

•Report of Vosnesensky on the XVIII 
Congress of the Communist Party, Pravda, 
19 February 1941. 

* Achievements of Socialist Agriculture, 
Moscow, 1939, p. 21. (In Russian). 
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by Decree of 13 January 1939.^® The 
difference between the minimum 
wage and the actual earnings js cov- 
ered by the kolkkoze which provides 
also the payment in kind. The kolk- 
haze pays the MTS in kind for the 
work performed. The MTS is also 
helping the kolkkoze in their admin- 
istrational and technical problems; 
planning, organization of work, etc. 
The MTS is the main link between 
the State and the kolkhozes: through 
the MTS the State can also control 
the whole agricultural production of 
the country. 

Through the MTS the State 
was able to acquire mass expe- 
rience in the organization of 
large collective farming on a 
high technical level, in which the 
independent activities of the 
members of the kolkhozes, in 
view of building up their col- 
lective economy, is in the best 
way combined with the organiza- 
tional and technical help as well 
as guidance by the proletarian 
State.ii 

Interior Structure of a Eolkhoze 

As early as 15 March 1931, by in- 
struction of the Central Committee 


“ The decrees of 9 May and 20 June 1942 
provide for increased payments to workers 
on tractors and combines of the MTS (De- 
crees and ordinances of the US,S.R.), Nos. 
5 and 6, 1942. (In Russian). To increase 
the material interest in a better and swifter 
performance of the work by the tractor 
crews, the Decree of 3 March 1943 concern- 
ing the preparation of tractors, combines 
and agricultural machinery belonging to 
the MTS for the agricultural work of 1943, 
established a system of bonuses for groups 
of tractor drivers. (Pravada, 3 March 
1943). 

“ Decree by the Central Committee of the 
Comunist Party, 12 December 1930, Bassiuk. 
Op. cit. 


of the Communist Party, preference 
was given to the form of an artel over 
the two other forms of collective 
farming previously mentioned. If in 
the first years of the Revolution the 
agriculture commune was considered 
as the aim of collectivization, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party declared in an Order of 4 Feb- 
ruary 1932: “that the tendency to 
hasten the transition from the form 
of the artel to that of the agricultural 
commune was premature, and even 
dangerous.** (Izvestia, 6 February 
1932) . The same order as well as the 
one issued on 11 February 1932 by 
the Central Institute of Collective 
Farms makes detailed provisions as 
to the organization of work in a kolk- 
hoze and to the distribution of in- 
come. All these measures, as well as 
problems dealing with property of 
the kolkhoze and the individual mem- 
ber, culminated in the standard Rules 
of an Artel promulgated by Decree of 
17 February 1936. The Standard 
Rules were submitted and approved 
by the conference of shock workers 
of the kolkhozes. 

For the rural population of the 
Soviet Union, the Standard Rules of 
an Artel are not less important than 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. for 
the people of the Union in general. 
The Standard Rules states that: 

The land of the kolkhoze be- 
longs to the State, like all land 
in the Soviet Union; in accord- 
ance with law, this land is 
granted in perpetual tenure and 
may not be sold or leased to 
others. ... All the boundaries 
separating the lands of the mem- 
bers from one another shall be 
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destroyed and all the fields 
brought together and worked 
collectively. ... All draught ani- 
mals and implements of cultiva- 
tion, together with all reserves 
of seed, a sufficient quantity of 
forage for the collective stock, 
and the buildings required for 
the working of the farm and the 
handling of its products shall be 
common property. 

However, ‘"every household of 
members shall receive small plots ad- 
joining their houses, for their per- 
sonal use as orchards, kitchen gar- 
dens, etc.” The size of these plots 
vary from 0.25 hectare to 1 hectare 
according to different local con- 
ditions. The members are also allowed 
to own poultry, rabbits and a limited 
amount of livestock, varying from 
one cow and two calves, 10 sheep and 
goats to 8 to 10 cows with their calves, 
100 to 150 sheep and goats in dis- 
tricts inhabited by nomads with little 
cultivation of cereals. These prin- 
ciples were confirmed in the consti- 
tution of the U.S.S.R. of 1936.^- 

"" Article 7 ; Public enterprises in collec- 
tive farms and cooperative organizations, 
with their livestock and implements, prod- 
ucts raised or manufactured by the col- 
lective farms and cooperative organizations, 
as well as their public structures, constitute 
the public, socialist, property of the col- 
lective farms and cooperative organizations. 
Every collective farm household, in ad- 
dition to its basic income from the public 
collective farm enterprise, has for its own 
use a plot of land attached to the house 
and, as personal property, an auxiliary 
establishment on the plot, a house, produce 
animals and poultry*, and minor agricultural 
implements — ^in accordance with the statutes 
of the agricultural artel. 

Article 8 : The land occupied by collective 
farms is secured to them for their free use 
for an unlimited time, that is, forever. 
Article 9; Along side the socialist sys- 
tem of economy, which is the predominant 


In the years 1985-1939 the growth 
of the relative importance of the in- 
dividual holdings can be observed as 
well as tendency on the part of the 
kolkkoze members to increase the size 
of their holdings. On 27 May 1939 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the Council of 
People’s Commisars, of the Soviet 
Union (Pravda, 28 May 1939) issued 
an order, the object of which is to 
protect land belonging to the collec- 
tive farms against attempts at in- 
dividual appropriation on the part of 
farm members. Any attempt to ex- 
tend individual holdings beyond the 
limits laid down by the Standard 
Rules will be considered as an offense. 

The members of a kolkkoze form 
an association, and there can be no 
doubt that the structure of this asso- 
ciation as defined by the Standard 
Rules is based on the same principles 
as the by-laws of a worker’s produc- 
tive cooperative society. The supreme 
organ of the association is the general 
meeting which elects the president 
and the management committee. The 
meetings also decide on the admission 
of new members; the expulsion of a 
member can only be decided by a 
meeting at which two-thirds of the 
members are present. Every new 
member pays an entrance fee and the 
“income of the association shall be 
distributed among the members on 
the basis of the number of days of 
work furnished by each.” The work 

form of economy in the U.S.S.R., the law 
permits small private economy of individual 
peasants and handicraftsmen based on their 
personal labour and precluding the exploita- 
tion of the labour of others. (Constitutim of 
the U£J5.B.). 
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itself is organized according to in- 
structions drafted by the general 
meeting. “The management shall or- 
ganize the members in groups.'* Each 
group is in charge of the accomplish- 
ment of definite tasks. The order of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of 4 February 1932 
(Izvestia, 6 February 1942) had al- 
ready provided that all collective 
farms must organize their members 
in brigades (groups) and distribute 
the work among the brigades. 

This organization of work is sim- 
ilar to the organization in the kwuzah 
(collective settlement) in Palestine. 
Definite tasks accomplished by an 
autonomous group of workers is also 
the principle of the labor artel (labor 
contracting cooperative), developed 
in Russia in various trades, and also 
known in France as commandite de 
travail. 

The most interesting and import- 
ant example of cooperative collective 
farming is probably given by the 
Mexican Ejido. Based on an old In- 
dian tradition of community life their 
importance increased since the Mex- 
ican Revolution of 1910 and during 
the rural reform which took place 
after that date. According to recent 
governmental declarations (El Nac- 
tonal, 4 January 1948) 6,592 Ejidos 
covering an area of 25 million acres 
existed at the end of 1989, the date of 
the last census. The governmental 
spokesman declared that the Ejidos 
are a factor of progress: irrigation, 
drainage, construction of roads, utili- 
zation of agricultural machinery, the 
construction of elevators, etc., can 


only be imagined through the func- 
tioning of the Ejido system. 

In many respects, however, a kolk- 
haze, differs from an agricultural 
productive cooperative, or I would 
rather say that the practice until now 
did not correspond to the generally 
admitted cooperative practice. The 
pressure exercised on individual 
farmers forced them to join the kolk- 
hoze, thus interfering with the prin- 
ciple of freedom of membership. 
Even more important is the inter- 
ference with the interior autonomy 
of a kolkhoze. Elections of presidents 
are generally influenced by the Com- 
munist Party, some decrees prescribe 
the exclusion of members as sanction 
for certain offenses. Other decrees 
provide special bonuses for work 
accomplished. These particular meas- 
ures, however, can be explained by 
the exceptional circumstances under 
which the Soviet Union lived since 
collectivization. 

System of Remuneration 

During the first years of collectivi- 
zation a member of a kolkhoze was 
paid according to the number of days 
worked.^® The result was a number 
of abuses, discouragement on the part 
of the more active members, and de- 
crease of productivity. As part of the 
general campaign against equality in 
wages and the introduction of piece 
loans in industry, a system of piece 
loan for agricultural work had also to 
be elaborated. In March 1981, the 
Sixth Congress of Soviets ordered 
that those who worked best should 

“ Sodaliat Agriculture, Moscow, Feb- 
ruary, 1941, p. 31 f. 
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receive more and those who did not 
work should receive nothing. The 
quantity and quality of work per- 
formed should be the only elements 
taken into consideration. An order of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture and 
the Central Institute of Collective 
Farms of 13 June 1931 contained de- 
tailed provisions for this purpose. 
(Izvestia, 27 March 1932) . The basis 
of the calculation of labor output in 
terms of days of work varies accord- 
ing to the character of the work. In 
his previously quoted book, T. L. 
Bassiuk defines “a work-day as a unit 
for measuring the quality and quan- 
tity of work accomplished, which de- 
cides which part of the general in- 
come each member of kolkhoze shall 
receive.” The tasks to be performed 
are divided into groups according to 
skill required. Bassiuk indicates 
seven groups of work. In the highest 
group the work performed during 
one day corresponds to two work- 
days. In the lowest, the work per- 
formed during one day corresponds 
to 0.6 toork-days. The work-days per- 
formed by each member are entered 
weekly in his employment book, 
which is the only document confer- 
ring the right to a share of income in 
cash and in kind. The principle of 
work-days did not change and was 
consolidated in the Standard Rules 
adopted in 1935. 

The agricultural work of the 
Association shall be carried out 
on a piecework basis. The man- 
agement shall determine the 
standards of individual output 
and the rates of payment per 
working day for all agricultural 
work; its decisions must be con- 


firmed by the general meeting. 
In fixing standards of individual 
output the work of a good mem- 
ber working conscientiously 
must be taken as a basis; the 
condition of the draught ani- 
mals, machinery and implements 
and the characteristics of the 
ground must be taken into 
account. . . . 

The group leader must calcu- 
late the amount of work per- 
formed by each member of his 
group at least once a week, and 
must enter the results in days of 
work in his book on the basis of 
the rates of payment which have 
been fixed. 

The members of a ^oup work- 
ing in the fields which has ob- 
tained on its allotment a crop 
better than the average crop on 
the farm, and the members of a 
group working on a stock farm 
which has obtained a higher out- 
put of milk, a greater increase 
in the weight of the animals, etc., 
shall be entitled to a reward in 
the form of a supplementary 
allowance of 10 per cent of the 
total number of days of work 
carried out; the shock workers 
of the group shall receive 15 per 
cent, and the group leader 20 per 
cent. 

When a ^oup working in the 
fields obtains, owing to bad 
work, a crop lower than the 
average, or when a group work- 
ing on a stock farm lowers the 
output through its bad work, 
the management shall reduce by 
10 per cent the number of days 
of work credited to each mem- 
ber.^* 

A special quota of work-days is 
attributed to the president of a kolk- 
hoze and to the managerial staff 

“ Standard Rules. 

^SociaUsi AgrieuUu *e. Op. cit., p. 6. 
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With the development of individual 
holdings a tendency developed among 
farmers to devote less to collective 
work. The result was an artificial 
shortage of collective farm labor. 
Therefore, under the provisions of 
the order issued on 27 May 1939 by 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars, members of 
collective farms must do a certain 
minimum of work days on the col- 
lective farm, the number varying 
from 60 to 100, according to the 
region and to the type of cultivation. 

This figure was found insufficient 
in wartime and a new Order of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued on 17 April 1942, 
increased the minimum number of 
work days to be furnished by all 
members of collective farms to 100- 
160. (Izvestia, 17 April 1942). The 
same decree states that 

Able bodied members of col- 
lective farms, who, at the end of 
the year have not completed the 
fixed number of work days, may 
be prosecuted and sentenced by 
the People’s Labor Court for Col- 
lective Farms to reformatory 
labor for not less than six 
months and a deduction of 25 
per cent from his pay. 

The management of the kolkhoze 
has the right to exclude such persons 
from membership. 

The Decree of 31 December 1940, 
providing for extra pay to members 
of kolkhoze for increase in agricul- 
tural crop yields and increase in pro- 
ductiveness in livestock raising in the 


Ukrainian S. S. R., introduced, for 
the first time, a bonus system payable 
not to the kolkhoze as before, but to 
a definite team (brigade) of kolk- 
hoze members for the accomplish- 
ment of a work exceeding an estab- 
lished quota. 

This decree directs the kolk- 
hoze of the Ukraine to assign 
sections of fields, meadows, gar- 
dens, or separate branches of 
work to definite teams. A work 
quota, is established for each 
team. If the production does not 
exceed the quota, the members 
are paid only by the work day, 
but if a team produced above the 
norm, it receives part of the ex- 
cess as bonus.^® 

In connection with this Decree, the 
Ordinance of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
of 19 December 1940, must be cited 
because it contains detailed descrip- 
tion as to the planning of the kolk- 
hoze production.^"^ 

In Pravda of 11 February 1941, N. 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
in the Ukraine explained the system 
in detail. In the same number of 
Pravda, the assumption is put 
forward that this system will be ex- 
tended to the kolkhozes of the whole 
Soviet Union. 

To encourage the laboring of fields 
at an increased speed, a special bonus 
was promised in the Autumn of 1942 
to members of kolkhozes. (Izvestia, 
20 September 1942) . 

I agree with Mr. A. Yugow that 
these Decrees, while creating a stim- 

“Yu^ow, Op. dt., p. 6. 

^^ScciaMst Agriculture, Op. dt., p, 10. 
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ulus for increased production, cer- 
tainly is a far reaching interference 
with the autonomy of the kolkhoze 
considered as a cooperative associa- 
tion. 

Income 

The income of a kolkhoze is com- 
posed of (1) payments received for 
deliveries to the State and (2) the 
money obtained for the selling, at free 
market price, of produce remaining 
after these deliveries. Free trade for 
the surplus products was admitted as 
early as 1932 (Decree of 4 February 
1932). The general income of a feoZA;- 
hoze can still be increased through 
industrial activities like handicraft, 
small industrial undertakings, fish- 
eries, etc. 

The system of State deliveries went 
through progressive changes and ad- 
justments. The quantity of agricul- 
tural products subject to compulsory 
delivery to the State is fixed 
annually.^* 

In 1933, by Decree of 17 January 
of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, the advance 
contracts of sale to the State were 
replaced by a fixed contribution in 
kind, estimated in accordance with 
the sowing plans, i.e., the amount is 
not calculated in proportion to the 
actual cultivated area, but to area 
which should be sown according to 


“Produce delivered to the State, in 1000 
tons. 

1982 1987 

Grain 12,282.2 25,856.5 

Cotton 972.6 2,396.5 

Flax 182.2 274.3 

Sugar Beets 4,198.1 19,942.1 

Dairy Produce 746.3 2,523.7 

SodaUst Agrieuiture of the p. 45. 


plan.i*» As with the piece loan system 
of the work-days, the State deliveries 
become more and more an encourage- 
ment for increased production and 
especially for increased productivity. 
With this aim in view, a fixed system 
was introduced and applied to the 
various branches of agricultural pro- 
duction. For example, in order to 
stimulate the production of wheat, an 
Order issued on 11 February 1936 
introduced a system of progressive 
bonuses, payable to collective farms 
which, after completing the compul- 
sory deliveries to the State, manage 
to supply not less than ten quintals 
of wheat. The bonus consists of an 
increase of 10-100 per cent in the 
price paid for surplus quantities de- 
livered. Several other orders applied 
the same system to deliveries of sugar 
beet, cotton, and so on. The bonus 
system gives the Government also the 
possibility of obtaining an increased 
output of specific produce. Most in- 
teresting in this respect is the en- 
couragement given to the production 
of Kok-Sagyz, a rubber yielding 
plant. By measures decreed by the 
Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and 
published in the Pravda of 26 Febru- 
ary 1941, the kolkhoze delivering 
roots of that plant over the quantities 
expected, according to plan, has the 
right to obtain for a certain quantity 
of roots delivered, a definite quantity 
of rubber articles; like, for instance, 
overshoes, rubber shoes, and rubber 
soles. 


“ InduatricLl and Labo Information, I.L.O. 
Geneva, 14 August 1933, p. 261. 
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In 1939-1940, the system of State 
deliveries was changed. The new^ol- 
icj^ of deliveries was inaugurated by 
the Order of 8 July 1939 concerning 
measures to encourage collective 
stock raising and by the Order of 30 
January 1940, concerning compuls- 
ory deliveries of wool. The former 
system of deliveries of livestock pro- 
duce operated to the disadvantage of 
collective farms, whose herds were 
increasing and favoured those which 
had no collective herds, or whose 
herds showed no increase. For this 
reason the Order of 8 July 1939 had 
provided that every collective farm 
must have a certain minimum quan- 
tity of livestock and that deliveries of 
meat to the State would be calculated 
on the bases of the area of land be- 
longing to the collective farm. By the 
Order of 7 April 1940, the new policy 
of compulsory deliveries was ex- 
tended to a number of agricultural 
products such as grain, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables and oil seeds, exception 
being allowed for certain industrial 
crops; such as, cotton, sugar beets, 
flax, hemp, and tobacco. Each collec- 
tive farm must supply to the State a 
quantity of products proportionate to 
the number of acres of arable land at 
its disposal, including vegetable gar- 
dens and land still to be cleared.-® 

Similarly, the area of land avail- 
able will be utilized as the basis of 
calculation of deliveries of milk and 
eggs. Out of the remainder, after the 
compulsory deliveries, the State can 
also buy agricultural produce from 

^ Indtistrial and Labor Information^ Gen- 
eva, I.L.O., 6 May 1940, p. 131. 


the kolkhozes at market prices, i.e. 
higher prices than those paid for the 
produce delivered. 

Division of Income 

Income in kind. Out of the produce 
of various kinds which remain after 
compulsory deliveries, the kolkhoze 
must repay seed loans, pay partially 
in kind for the services rendered by 
the machinery and tractor station 
(thus indirectly increasing the 
amount of agricultural produce de- 
livered to the State) , they must then 
form the annual seed and fodder 
guarantee fund to meet the possibil- 
ity of a bad harvest; funds must then 
be instituted for the relief of the in- 
firm and aged — ^not more than 2 per- 
cent of the total production; finally, 
the general meeting fixes the part of 
the production which can be sold to 
the State or on the market. The rest 
of the produce is distributed among 
the members on the bases of their 
work-days. 

Cash income. According to the 
Standard Rules of 1935 the distribu- 
tion of the cash income was to be 
made in the following order: (1) 
taxes and insurance premiums, (2) 
current production requirements, 
payment in cash to the MTS, (3) ad- 
ministrative expenses, (4) cultural 
requirements, (5) 10-20 percent of 
the income must be paid into the 
^‘indivisible” fund, (6) distribution 
among members. 

According to the Decree of the 
Council of People's Commissars and 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on harvesting the crops and 
preparing for delivery of agricultural 
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produce in 1942, of 12 July 1942, to 
encourage the greatest effort : 

Collective farmers are to re- 
ceive an advance payment in 
kind from 5-15 percent of the 
part of the particular crop al- 
ready handed over to the gov- 
ernment. This advance, calcu- 
lated to cover the domestic needs 
of the farmers while the harvest 
is in progress, is divided among 
them according to the number of 
work days credited to each. 
Farmers who fail to perform the 
required minimum amount of 
labor are not entitled to any ad- 
vances. For the purpose of ad- 
vance payment, it is recom- 
mended that the farms shall cal- 
culate each work day at 1^ kilo- 
gram of grain, or 3-5 kilogram 
of potatoes and vegetables.^^ 

The legislation concerning taxation 
of the kolkhozes was changed several 
times. The Act of 1 March 1941, on 
income tax for the kolkhozes, abol- 
ished all previous legislation and con- 
tains new regulations. The income 
from pajnnent for the compulsory 
State deliveries, the money received 
for supplying the Red Army, as well 
as the part of the income used for 
improving livestock, is exempted 
from taxation. 

Economic Development 

The development of the agricul- 
tural economy of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
ceeded in various ways after the 
agriculture recovered from the vio- 
lent collectivization of the years 
1931-1932; general increase of acre- 
age under cultivation, increase of the 
general output of agricultural pro- 

^Izveatia, 12 July 1942. 


duce, increase of the jrield per acre 
owing largely to improved methods 
of cultivation, increase of the relative 
importance of industrial crops and 
spreading of agricultural production 
over new areas of the North and East 
of the country with the help of re- 
markable research work accomp- 
lished by Russian scientists.^^ In this 
respect the declaration of Vosnes- 
sensky at the XVIII Party Congress 
(Pravda, 19 February 1941) is most 
interesting: 

It is very important to note 
the development of the produc- 
tion of cereals in the South- 
Eastern and Eastern regions of 
the U.S.S.R. ... In the amount 
of cereals harvested in the Un- 
ion the relative importance of 
the Eastern region increased re- 
markably. Notwithstanding the 
lack of rain, 1,482,000 puds of 
cereal was harvested in the East- 
ern regions of the U.S.S.R. in 
1940, an increase of 88 'percent 
as compared to 1913. Thus, has 
been created in the East and 
South-East of our country a 
granary for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

Two articles published in Pravda 
(16 March and 16 April 1943} report 
on the remarkable development of 
agriculture in the Eastern Republics 

” During the same period the stock of 
cattle was replenished, in this regard the 
specialized cattle farms are of outetanding 
importance. Their number increased from 
68,600 in 1932 to 406,300 in 1939. (See. 
Agr., p. 75) . During these years the number 
of cows increased by 220%, of pigs by 
322%, goats and sheep by 1,699%. The plan 
for 1943 provides for a further important 
increase in herds of cattle, number ox goats, 
pigs, etc. Provision was also made for 
assistance in the reconstitution of docks and 
herds in the kolkhozeff of the liberated 
r^ons. (Pravda, 19 Ma *ch 1943). 
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of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Republic 
of Kazakhstan has become the biggest 
stockraising center in the Union. On 
an average, each collective farm had 
1,600 head of stock in 1942. A similar 
development is reported from the 
Republic of Uzbekistan. 

The Order of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of 
the Soviet Union of 27 May 1939, 
contemplates migration of members 
of collective farms tovrards the Volga, 
Omsk, Cheliabinsk, Altai, Kazakh- 
stan, Far Eastern and other regions. 
A migration department, the duty of 
which will be to direct and supervise 
these movements, is to be attached to 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Soviet Union. The plan for 
1942 foresaw a further increase in 


production of sugar beets in Kazakh- 
stan and also increase in irrigated 
area in the southeastern regions of 
the Soviet Union. 

Another favorable result of im- 
proved methods of cultivation, also 
underlined by Mr. Yugow^® and also 
by Soviet writers, is the greater 
steadiness in the yearly output. 

The productivity of Russian agri- 
culture is still low as compared with 
the productivity of the most advanced 


“ Op. cit., p. 49 ff. 

“ Cotton cTiltivation: 

In 1913— 688,000 ha. 

In 1938 — 2,082,900 ha. of which 24.6% in 
new areas. (Soc, Agr,, p. 66). 

This cotton production covers the needs 
of the Soviet Union. The Decree of 19 
March 1943 to approve the Agricultural 
Development Plan for 1943 contains in- 
formation as to the further increase of 
cultivated area. (See International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, August 1943, 

p. 210). 


1918 1982 1987 

Land under cultivation in million hectares 

1940 

1941 

AU land under cultivation 

106.0 

134.4 

136.3 

151.0 

167.0 

All grains 

94.4 

99.7 

104.4 

110.9 

111.1 

All industrial cropsS* 

4.6 

14.9 

11.2 

11.8 

12.0 

Total production in millions of quintals 



Cereals 

676.6 

(1910-13) 

698.7 

1,202.9 

1,190.0 

1,240.0 

Cotton 

7.4 

12.7 

26.8 

26.1 


Sugar beets 

109.0 

66.6 

218.6 

222.0 


Yields of grain and industrial crops in quintals per hectare 


Cereals 

8.5 

7.0 

11.5 

9.6 


Cotton in irrigated regions 

10.8 

6.9 

14.5 

14.2 

. . . 

Cotton in other regions 

10,8 

6.0 

12.2 

12.0 


Sugar beets 

168.0 

64.3 

183.1 



Potatoes 

76.1 

70.6 

95.6 
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countries.*^ The output of the farm- 
steads of individual farmers in- 
creased steadily. According to A. 
Yugow in the first half of 1940 one- 
fifth of all the transactions of in- 
ternal trade represented sales by 
kolkhoze members of the produce of 
these intensively cultivated farm- 
steads. They supply the towns vidth 
vegetables, eggs, fruit, mushrooms, 
berries, honey, etc. 


®In a report delivered on 21 January 
1943, at a special meeting of the Gentr^ 
Committee of the Communist Party, M. A. S. 
Shlsherbakoff said: 

“The war created great difficulties to ag- 
riculture. The kolkhozes and the sovkhozes 
had to increase the agricultural production, 
to learn and develop the production of 
many new plants, to fill out to a certain 
degree the losses suffered by our country 
because of the occupation of important agri- 
cultural areas by the enemy.” 

“Our agriculture was able to accomplish 
all these tasks. In 1942 the cultivated area 
increased by two million hectares as com- 
pared with 1941. Since the beginning of the 
war the production of cereals in l£e East 
has increased, the same applies to potatoes, 
vegetables, sugar beets and other plants.” 

“Not only the whole adult population, 
capable of work, participated in the work on 
the land, but also the old and young people. 
Workers, employees and students of the 
cities helped the members of the kolkhozes” 

“The spring sowing, the harvesting and 
also the sowing in the fall of 1942 was 
accomplished better, quicker and with im- 
proved organization, in almost all the reg- 
ions, than in 1941.” 

“Our kolkhozes and sovkhozes provide 
both our population and the Bed Army with 
food, and industry with raw materials.” 
(Stalin) 

“The basis for these successes of our 
agriculture is assured through the kolkhoze 
system. It is evident that the individuid 
farms would not be able to stand the hard- 
ships of the war and could not provide the 
army and the country with the necessary 
food and raw materials. Only with the help 
of the kolkhoze system can the Soviet Union 
overcome difficulties created by the war. . . . 

“In the spring of 1942 many kolkhozes 
organized special sowing campaigns for a 
Red Army fund, which gave the army sup- 
plemental quantities of cereals and vege- 
tables.” (IzvesMa, 22 January 1943). 


The kolkhoze has not only 
freed its members from worry 
over the basic item of their 
nourishment^bread ; but it has 
become for the individual farm- 
stead an invaluable source of 
new, scientific methods of agri- 
culture, and in addition it solved 
a problem of tremendous im- 
portance : it organizes the deliv- 
ery and sale of the farmstead 
produce at the city markets.^® 

The tendency to increase the area 
of the individual holdings was 
stopped by decrees of 27 May and 21 
June 1939. The amazing side of this 
development is not the kind of divis- 
ion of functions between large scale 
production of cereals, cotton, sugar 
beets and other industrial crops by 
collective farms and the highly in- 
tensified truck gardening by the small 
farmsteads; but the way in which 
this development confirms the law of 
high correlation between the size of 
an agricultural enterprise and the 
efficiency of production: a problem 
which has to be faced and solved in 
all countries which expect to achieve 
social and economic progress. Be- 
cause the structure of Russian rural 
economy corresponds to this law, it 
offers the best guarantee for the 
future development of agricultural 
production. 

The reconstruction of agricultural 
production in the last years resulted 
also in a steady increase in the in- 
come of the kolkhozes and of the in- 
dividual farmers. The 1932 average 
money income of a kolkhoze was 
21,700 rubles, in 1987 it was 68,800 
rubles, in 1989 it was 75,000 rubles. 

Yugow, Op. eit, p. 72. 
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The average income of the individual 
farmer increased from 311 rubles in 
1932 to 786 rubles in 1937 and 982 in 
1939.^" The average income in kind 
also increased during this period : in 
1932 the average allotment per kolk- 
hoze household was 600 kilograms of 
grain, in 1937 it was 1,740 kilograms. 
Allotments of potatoes, vegetables, 
fruit, feed, etc., was also in 1937 two- 
thirds larger in 1932.^® The aver- 
age payment per work-day in cash 
and in kind also increased consider- 
ably.-® The very large increase of the 
trade of the rural consumers coopera- 
tive societies during the years 1932- 
1940 also illustrates the increase of 
the income of the rural population. 
The trade in rural areas increased 
from 4.6 billion rubles in 1928 to 
41.8 billion rubles in 1938, an increase 
of 327 percent. 

Many articles, for instance, gram- 
ophones and records, musical instru- 
ments, bicycles, watches, etc., appear 
for the first time in these areas.®® The 
number of schools have also increased 
as well as the number of copies of 
books and papers sold in villages. 
However, there is still a differentia- 
tion in the income of the various 
kolkhozes: some are well off and even 
rich, but the majority are still poor. 

The war and the Russian resistance 
taught us that the result of collecti- 
vization cannot be measured by a 
few figures on the agricultural pro- 
duction and income. 

^Socialist Agrieulturef p. 46. The money 
income of all the kolkhozes was 4,567,000 
rubles in 1932, and 14,180,100 in 1937. 

* Yugow, Op. cit., p. 69. 

^Ibid., p. 97. 

“/Wd., p. 99. 


The kolkhoze assured a tre- 
mendous basis of industrial and 
raw materials for defense in- 
dustry. The Soviet Union entered 
the Great War with large stocks 
of raw material and food and 
with great possibilities of in- 
creasing them during the War. 
The creation of the kolkhoze sys- 
tem was one of the basic polit- 
ical and economic measures of 
the Soviet Government and Com- 
munist Party, in view of in- 
creasing the defensive power of 
the country. Along with the 
socialized industry, the kolkhoze 
is the best guarantee for vic- 
tory.®^ 

Conclusion 

In concluding I want to present 
four theses which summarize from 
my point of view the kolkhoze ex- 
perience. 

1. Even admitting that in the ten 
years of its existence the kolkhoze 
system did not achieve a spectacular 
increase in agricultural production 
and income of the farmers, we must 
take into consideration that spectacu- 
lar achievements in agriculture could 
not be performed in such a short 
period. Moreover, the importance of 
that system can not be measured by 
the number of cultivated acres and 
yield per acre or even in income only. 

2. Once admitting that there are no 
spectacular achievements, we note, 
however, the mechanization and mod- 
ernization of methods of production 
which secure an increase in the pro- 
duction of industrial crops, bring 

Laptev in an article on The Kolkhoze 
system and the Great War (Pod Znamenem 
Maradsma, August, 1942). 
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greater steadiness®^ in the yearly out- 
put and contain a promise for the 
increase of production and income in 
the future. 

3. Even if the Standard Rules are 
not entirely applied today, they offer 
a possibility for the building up of a 
democracy from the bottom. Except 
by the general attitude of the Rus- 
sian people in this war, we have no 
possibility of judging whether the 
agricultural population, as a whole, 
approves of this system. I believe, 
however, that the majority of the 
rural population is in favor of the 
kolkhoze system: the poor landless 
farmer whose economic conditions 
certainly improved; the women who 

^Achievements of Socialist Agriculture 
(In Russian). 


now earn wages for the work they 
are doing, and who, at least in a 
great number of collective farms, 
benefit from the existence of nurseries 
and kindergarten; the young people 
who certainly have greater possibili- 
ties than ever before in acquiring 
knowledge and in improving their 
status.®® 

4. From the international point of 
view, the kolkhoze system which 
combines the advantages of large 
estates without a landlord, with small 
farmsteads, offers a formula for the 
solution of the problem of rural re- 
form which is certainly one of the 
basic economic and social problems 
in many countries in this continent 
and elsewhere. 


“ See also Sir John Maynard, The Russian 
Peasant. 


Rural Problems and Village Welfare In the Middle East 

By Afif /. Tannousf 

ABSTRACT 

For thirteen centuries the Middle East has been a center of dynamic cultural 
contact between the East and the West. The impact of Western culture has 
been limited mainly to urban centers. The rural community, which is a village 
type, continues to live to a large extent according to the old established pat- 
terns, During the past few years, however, under the influence of a new spirit 
of constructive nationalism, a pioneer youth movement developed and launched 
a camjjaira of rural reconstruction. Through its summer camps, established in 
the neighborhood of village communities, one can witness an unprecedented 
process of acculturation taking place in the fields of health, agriculture, home 
welfare, adult education and recreation. The movement is still young and 
limited in its influence, but it seems destined to play an important role in the 
post-war reconstruction plans for that part of the world. 

RESUMEN 

Durante trece siglos el Mediano Este ha sido un centro de contacto cultural 
din^mico entre el Oriente y el Occidente. El impacto de la culture occidental ha 
estado limitado principalmente a los centros urbanos. La comunidad rural, que 


t Office ’of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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es del tipo de aldea, continua viviendo casi completamente de acuerdo con 
las antiguas formas establecidas. Durante los ditimos anos, sin embargo, bajo 
la influencia de un nuevo espiritu de nacionalismo constructive, se ha desar- 
rollado entre la juventud un movimiento pionero que ha inaugurado una 
campana de reconstruccion rural. A trav6s de sus campamentos de verano, 
establecidos cerca de comunidades rurales, se puede apreciar un proceso sin 
precedents de ‘‘aculturacion” que esta ilevdndose a cabo en los campos de la 
salubridad, la agricultura, el mejoramiento del ho^ar, la educacion para adultos 
y en nuevas formas de recreo. £1 movimiento esta todavia en su infancia y su 
influencia es liznitada, pero parece estar destinado a desempehar un papel im- 
portante en los planes de reconstruccion de la post-guerra en esa region. 


Historical Sketch 

A dyTaamic movement, the Village 
Welfare Service, has been recently 
gathering momentum at the hands 
of educated youth in the various 
countries of the Arab Middle East. 
Unfortunately, very little is known 
and heard about this positive 
aspect of Arab nationalism, since our 
attention has been engaged mainly 
with the sensational political mani- 
festations. Yet it is such internal con- 
structive trends that will count most 
in the long run for a newly develop- 
ing nation ; and it is our appreciation 
and understanding of these trends 
among the Arabs that will help us 
most in our attempt to win them over 
completely to our side and to share 
with them successfully our post-war 
plans. 

Like any social organization when 
seen in retrospect, this movement re- 
veals clearly certain main factors or 
forces that have been responsible for 
its inception and subsequent develop- 
ment. The first of these is a great 
American institution, the University 
of Beirut. During a long continuous 
career, since the middle of the last 
century, its campus has been almost 
the only spot in the Near East where 
the great freedoms of speech, as- 
sembly, and scientific investigation 


have been practiced in an atmosphere 
free from fear. During this period its 
graduates have supplied the Arab 
World with competent leadership in 
the various walks of life. In the early 
twenties, a new American professor, 
with imagination and foresight, or- 
ganized among the students a society 
by the name of The Brotherhood. It 
was a unique religious organization 
through which members of various 
faiths — Muslims, Christians, Jews, 
Druzes, Bahais, and others — ^met to- 
gether and put their religion into 
practice through a program of vol- 
untary social work in the city and 
village communities. A second respon- 
sible factor has been the newly 
awakened spirit of Arab nationalism. 
In its early stages, this nationalistic 
spirit expressed itself along one line 
only, that of violent struggle against 
the ruling foreign powers, with polit- 
ical independence as its sole objective. 
Gradually, through bitter experience 
and disillusionment, many nationalist 
leaders, especially the younger intel- 
lectual element among them, began to 
realize that internal reconstruction 
along many lines was as much of a 
crying need as freedom from foreign 
rule. In 1931-32 the Near East Foun- 
dation of New York appeared on the 
scene and launched a sound and un- 
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precedented rural reconstruction pro- 
gram for the villages of Palestine 
and Lebanon. In their approach they 
made a complete departure from the 
usual line of charity and relief and 
aimed at rural uplift through cooper- 
ation with local elements. 

Under the combined influence of 
these three forces — ^the American 
University tradition of patriotic 
leadership and social service, the new 
spirit of nationalism that stirred up 
a strong urge for achievement and 
identiflcation with a worthwhile 
cause, and the Near East Foundation 
which supplied a practical project of 
reconstruction — ^students and teach- 
ers at the American University of 
Beirut took up the challenge and 
started their village welfare move- 
ment. In the summer of 1933 they 
held a short conference during which 
the tragic conditions of life in the 
villages were discussed and a prelim- 
inary plan of action was formulated. 
As a result of that, some eighteen 
students and faculty members vol- 
unteered to spend the summer 
months in outlying villages, with a 
view to getting first-hand experience 
of the situation and extending help 
wherever possible. With a few pieces 
of recreational, medical and agricul- 
tural equipment in bundles on their 
backs, they walked from village to 
village in the interior of Lebanon and 
Palestine and carried home to the 
fellah an unprecedented message of 
realistic good will. During their stay 
of a few days in each village, they 
were the guests of the poor but hos- 
pitable feUahin. They partook of their 
simple food, slept in their houses, and 


played games with their children. In 
the evening they lectured to them on 
health, agriculture and home welfare 
and gave them some practical advice 
along these lines. Perhaps for the 
first time in the modern history of 
the Middle East the educated Eflfendi 
and the neglected illiterate fellah met 
and began to understand each other. 

The following fall the few pioneer 
volunteers returned to the University 
at Beirut with a Arm conviction in 
the urgent need for their message and 
a resolve to go ahead with it. Through 
public meetings, dramatized with re- 
vealing anecdotes and pictures, 
through discussion groups and per- 
sonal contacts, they passed on to the 
entire student body and faculty the 
deplorable conditions they observed 
in the villages. They gave freely 
whatever little they could spare from 
their limited funds, and by the begin- 
ning of the second summer some sixty 
of them volunteered to serve in the 
villages. About half these were coeds. 
That marked the beginning of an- 
other significant trend: Arab young 
men and women working hand in 
hand in a national reconstruction 
project. The volunteers were divided 
into three groups and stationed at 
three camps in ^e outlying areas of 
Lebanon and Palestine. 

A second and a third summer of 
similar activity followed. The number 
of volunteers and camps increased, 
and projects in the villages began to 
give results. The experiment proved 
a success and was for the first time 
publicized outside the campus of the 
University. Other youth organiza- 
tions of Tripoli, Damascus, Aleppo 
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and Transjordan joined in. At the 
time war broke out, the Village Wel- 
fare Ser\ice of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut had begun to as- 
sume the proportions of a national 
movement which seemed destined to 
involve educated youth of several 
Arab countries (Palestine, Transjor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syrisi and Iraq) and to 
embark upon major reconstruction 
projects.^ 

Conditions and Problems of Rural 
Life 

It has been stated above that the 
Village Welfare Service developed as 
a response to the challenge presented 
by the serious problems of rural life 
in the Near East. It is essential, 
therefore, before we proceed into a 
discussion of the organization, prin- 
ciples and activities of the movement, 
that we should give a general picture 


of the rural situation in that part of 
the world. 

Population aspects: There are 
about 10 million people living in an 
area of about 767,000 sq. kms., of 
which not more than 84,000 sq. kms. 
is under cultivation. The following 
table shows the pattern of distribu- 
tion of the total population within 
the area. It will be observed that 
Lebanon and Palestine, which con- 
tain the least productive land of the 
region, have the highest population 
density. Consequently, these two 
countries present an acute problem 
of high population pressure. Between 
1880 and 1925 Lebanon was able to 
relieve this pressure through intens- 
ive emigration abroad, mainly to the 
Americas.^ This door, however, has 
been practically closed since 1925, 
when various countries adopted strict 
immigration laws. The problem in 


TABLE I. Abba and Population Density for Certain Countries op the Middle 

East, 1940* 


Country 

Area in 

So. Kma. 

Pop. in 
Millions 

Density Per Sq. Km. 

Total 

Cultivated 

Total Area 

Cultivated Area 

Palestine 

27,000 

9,000 

1.56 

58 

172 

Trans-Jordan 

90,000 

5,000 


4 

70 

Lebanon 

10,000 

2,000 


100 

600 

Syria 

190,000 

18,000 

1 

11 

111 

Iraq 

460,000 


I 

9 

80 

Total 

767,000 

84,000 

8.90 

11.6 

106 


* Calculated from official sources in the office of Foreign Agricultural Rdations, 
U.S.DA. 

.1.1—1. 1.. — 'OoIao'Ktia Inoa aTvtAxrrA/l ivt 


' Camps were established at the following 
centers, each of which served two or more 
neighboring village communities: (1) Eam- 
allah, central Palestine; (2) Rameh, north- 
ern Palestine; (3) Shturah, central Leban- 
on; (4) Sidon, southern Lebanon; (6) 
Jibrail, northern Lebanon; (6) Judeid^, 
Oasis of Damascus, central Syria; (7) 
Aleppo, northern Syria; (8) Trans jord^ 


years as a result of intensive immi- 
gration by Zionists. On the other 


* For a detailed account of the extent and 
significance of such emigration, see my 
article, ^'Emigration, a Force of Socim 
Change in an Arab Village,” Rural Sod-- 
ology, VII (March, 1942), 62-74. 
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hand, Iraq, which contains one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world, has 
a much lower population density. It 
is of significance to observe that sev- 
eral centuries ago some 20 million 
people lived in Iraq, as com- 
pared with 4 million of today. With 
respect to population composition, 
two outstanding features should be 
observed : that the overwhelming ma- 
jority (between 80 and 90%) belongs 
to the Muslim religion and that an 
almost equally great majority (about 
75%) is rural, depending mainly 
upon agriculture for a living. Per- 
haps the most keenly felt problem, 
in connection with population, is 
that of illiteracy. Taking the area as 
a whole, not more than 20% of its 
people loiow how to read and write.^ 
Community organization: Almost 
invariably tooughout the Middle 
East, the nucleated-village tjrpe of 
rural settlement prevails. Farmers 
and animals live in the village, from 
which they go to work in the sur- 
rounding fields every morning. Un- 
like the American pattern of settle- 
ment, in between the villages no iso- 
lated farmsteads exist. Also unlike 
the American rural community, 
which is still in the process of becom- 
ing, the village community of the 
Middle East is several centuries old 
and has clearly defined psycho-social 

* For more detailed accounts of the popu- 
lation situation the interested reader is 
referred to (1) SodaX Relations in the Near 
Eastj by S. C. Dodd, American Press, Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, 1940; (2) Economic Organi- 
zation of Irah <Arabic) ; (3) Economic Or- 
ganization of Syria, and (4) Economic 
Organization of Palestine, by S. B. Him- 
adeh, American Press, Beirut, Lebanon, 
1938, 1936 and 1938 respectively. 


and ecological boundaries. Identifica- 
tion with the community is intensive, 
and the behavior of the individual in 
all aspects of life is controlled and 
modified accordingly. Here are a few 
examples of such identification. When 
a stranger is introduced to others, the 
question always comes up: “Where 
does he come from?” His village must 
be identified. In inter-village feuds or 
competition, community conscious- 
ness is greatly heightened, and the 
whole village stands as one united 
front, with internal conflicts pushed 
to the background. Marriage within 
the community is preferable to mar- 
riage outside. Almost every village 
has developed a distinctive mark of 
identification by which it is widely 
known, such as its “good fighters,” 
“good farmers,” “lazy people,” “edu- 
cated youth,” “loose morals,” etc. 
Even with respect to agricultural 
practices, the community has laid 
down the pattern, deviations from 
which are not encouraged. Thus it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
a farmer to take the step alone of 
changing his crop rotation, harvest- 
ing his crops earlier, or introducing 
new crops or other practices. 

Within the village circle, life is or- 
ganized around two primary centers. 
One of these is the family. By this is 
not meant the biological unit, but 
rather the joint family, consisting of 
the grandparents, their unmarried 
sons and daughters, their married 
sons with their wives and the chil- 
dren of these. This unit owns or rents 
the land, cultivates it and harvests 
the crops cooperatively. At the death 
of the grandfather, the unit splits 
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into as many families as there are 
married sons. Aside from its eco- 
nomic function, there are several in- 
dices that reveal the significance of 
this unit. In the village proverbs and 
sa3dngs there is frequent reference 
to family life. Also those swearing 
expressions which are meant to evoke 
violent reaction are directed against 
the family, rather than the individual. 
Another interesting indication is the 
practice of naming the parents after 
their first-born son — A hu- Ahmed 
(father of Ahmed) or Um-Jirjis 
(mother of Jirjis) . 

The third center, or pillar of com- 
munity organization, is the church. 
In the majority of cases each village 
has one church, Muslim or Christian, 
to which everybody belongs. The in- 
dividual is born into his church and 
is expected to remain in it to the end 
of his days. Changing from one sect 
to another is a rare occurrence in- 
deed. As in the case of the community 
and the family, and in integration 
with these two, we find the influence 
of the church extending into the var- 
ious aspects of life, including health 
and agricultural practices. Any 
change in such apparently objective 
situations cannot be made effective, 
unless it takes into consideration 
possible religious implications. 

Agricultural practices: It is beyond 
the scope of this article to give a com- 
prehensive presentation of the agri- 
cultural situation in the Middle East. 
Only a few main aspects will be 
touted upon. In the first place, it 
should be noted that the general state- 
ment “agriculture is a way of life” 
is especially true of the culture under 


consideration. Agriculture to these 
people is not what may appear to a 
casual observer to be another form 
of an economic activity that can be 
evaluated independently. Its organic 
relations with other aspects of culture 
has been pointed out above. Further- 
more, every agricultural practice, 
whether good or bad, as evaluated by 
the objective economist, has deep- 
rooted psycho-social implications that 
have been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation through many cen- 
turies. Consequently, any attempt at 
agricultural reform in such a stabil- 
ized culture has to take into special 
account the underlying habits of be- 
havior and emotional attachments. 

The second point to be observed is 
that, aside from a few exceptions 
that emphasize the general rule by 
glaring contrast, agriculture in this 
part of the world is still carried on 
by means of ancient techniques. Most 
of these are antiquated, but the peo- 
ple still cling to them due to ignor- 
ance of something better or because 
of other reasons mentioned above. 
The wooden plough of Biblical times 
is still there, pulled by a team of 
oxen; the bees are kept in earthen- 
ware or clay hives; in many places 
livestock and human beings occupy 
the same room; wheat is laboriously 
and patiently cut down by hand with 
a small sickle ; on the plains manure 
is used for fuel instead of for ferti- 
lizing the soil; olives are beaten down 
from trees with sticks ; and ignorance 
of how to combat plant diseases and 
pests prevails. The list could be made 
much longer. It must be emphasized, 
however, that some of the practices 
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used are excellently adapted to the 
demands of the local situation, and 
are more effective than possible mod- 
ern substitutes. In other words, the 
totality of the sitiuLtion — soil compo- 
sition, climatic conditions, labor sup- 
ply, habits of work, social organiza- 
tion, etc. — ^must be taken into consid- 
eration in order to arrive at a sound 
evaluation of a certain agricultural 
technique. 

A third significant feature with 
which we should be concerned is the 
prevailing land tenure systems.'* In 
Lebanon, the most common land cate- 
gory is that of Mulk (from the 
Arabic root verb malaka, to own) or 
land that is held in “fee simple,” to 
which the owner has full and free 
title. Usually such land is owned and 
cultivated cooperatively by the joint 
family. When this splits into new 
units, the land is divided into as many 
plots as there are sons. This process 
continues from generation to genera- 
tion, resulting in extreme fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. A typical farmer, 
for example, may own some fifteen 
acres, divided into as many plots and 
scattered in all directions from his 
home in the village. This is a problem 
the solution of which cannot be ef- 
fected through mere consolidation of 
holdings. A change must take place 
first in the prevailing system of in- 
heritance and in the social organiza- 
tion of the nucleated type of settle- 
ment. A second category of land, 
which exists to some extent in Le- 

*Por a detailed discussion of such sys- 
tems see my article **Land Tenure in the 

Middle East” in Foreign Agriculture, Au- 
gust, 1948. 


banon and which predominates in the 
rest of the region, is Miri (belonging 
to the Emir or ruler). This land is 
owned by the government and is 
leased out indefinitely to farmers, 
according to certain conditions and 
provisions. The main problem attend- 
ant upon this form of land tenure is 
that the farmer is permanently in a 
state of uncertainty, not knowing 
whether he is a real tenant or the 
absolute owner of the land. A third 
predominant category is Mesha^ 
(from the root verb sha'a, to be 
shared in common) . This is a form of 
communal ownership, harking back 
to the original tribal organization, 
wherein an individual or a family 
owns a certain number of shares in 
the village territory, but no specific 
plots. Assignment of plots for tempo- 
rary cultivation is made every two, 
three or five years. The problem con- 
nected with this category derives 
from the fact that it is neither com- 
munistic nor individualistic. Under 
its hold the individual farmer is pre- 
sented with no incentive for the de- 
velopment of his land (which the fol- 
lowing year may not be his) or the 
improvement of his agriculture. Fi- 
nally, there is the acute and wide- 
spread problem of feudal tenancy. It 
is estimated that about 50% of the 
land in this region is owned by feudal 
lords of various types. The majority 
of these are absentee owners, who 
have no interest in their land or their 
tenants other than to get out of them 
as much as they can. The tenant in 
his turn, knowing that he has no 
claim on the land or on the lord, does 
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not feel inclined to exert any special 
effort towards improvement. 

Standard of living: It should be 
obvious that a very low standard of 
living would prevail in a region 
whose agricultural situation is as de- 
scribed above. One does not need to 
make an elaborate survey in order to 
reveal such a condition; occasional 
trips to typical villages are sufficient 
to convince one. A few years of in- 
tensive, first-hand experience by vol- 
unteers and experts of the Village 
Welfare Service have resulted in the 
following graphic conclusions:^ (1) 
Between 80 and 90% of the village 
people are afflicted with the eye dis- 
ease, trachoma. (2) The infantile 
death rate is between 200 and 260 per 
1000 live births. (3) Except in Le- 
banon, inadequate housing prevails. 
In many cases animals and human 
brings live together in the same 
room. (4) The existence of a latrine 
in a house is the rare exception 
rather than the rule. People relieve 
themselves in the open. (6) Knowl- 
edge of how diseases are caused and 
transmitted is very meagre. For ex- 
ample, the people in general have no 
idea of how flies and mosquitoes are 
related to trachoma and malaria, to 
say nothing about snails and bilhar- 
zia. (6) The average yearly income 
of the fellah, head of a family of five, 
runs from about $50 to $100. (7) 
The great majority of the fellahin 

“According to the annnal reports of 
1933-37. See also my booklet Village Recon- 
struction, publications of the Arab National 
League, New York, 1940 (in Arabic), and 
my “Village Problems,” two chapters in 
Dodd, Stuart C., Social Relations in the 
Near East, American Press, Beirut, Leban- 
on, 1940. 


are in a constant state of debt to the 
landlord or the usurer, at exorbitant 
rates of interest, running from 20 to 
50 and sometimes over 100%:. (8) 
Inadequate diet is the rule. It lacks 
in quantity and quality. During the 
winter season, people do not have 
enough to eat, and during the harvest 
season there is too much dependence 
upon one cereal crop — wheat, maize 
or durra (grain sorghum). The em- 
phasis of national policy has been 
upon the development of cash crops 
(cotton in Egypt, citrus in Palestine, 
dates in Iraq) rather than upon di- 
versified agriculture and the produc- 
tion of protective food crops. 

Organization^ 

Central committees and branches: 
In view of the fact that the move- 
ment started at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, it was natural that 
its headquarters should have been 
established there. Every year the vol- 
unteers who have served at the camps 
elect an executive committee, which 
takes charge of the whole organiza- 
tion and appoints sub-committees for 
various purposes. Branch committees 
are organized in various localities as 
the occasion demands. Up to 1939 
such branches had been organized in 
Palestine, Transjordan, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Tripoli. 

Membership: This consists primar- 
ily of college students and other edu- 
cated youth, although older people 
may join, especially experts in var- 
ious fields. Both sexes are equally eli- 

• Information in this respect is based noon 
the author’s rural field work in the Middle 
East (from 1931-37) and upon official an- 
nual reports of the movement cited above. 
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gible. The qualifications of each appli- 
cant must be studied and approved 
by the executive committee before he 
can be admitted. After admission, he 
has to serve for at least two weeks at 
one of the camps in order to become 
an active member. By the fall of 1939, 
at the outbreak of the war, not less 
than 800 individuals had achieved 
active membership. Among these 
were students, nurses, doctors, law- 
yers, agricultural experts, engineers, 
scout leaders and teachers. 

Work at the camps: The personnel 
of each camp consists of a director, 
five expert leaders and about twenty 
to thirty members. This is considered 
to be the optimum size that is con- 
ducive to effective organization and 
achievement, and was decided upon 
after experience with camps of var- 
ious sizes. The volunteers are divided 
into five units: agriculture, health, 
home welfare, literacy and recreation. 
At first the tendency was to concen- 
trate upon one aspect of village life, 
especially agriculture, on the belief 
that improvement there will inevit- 
ably result in the improvement of 
other aspects. It was soon realized, 
however, that such is not the case, 
and that in order to bring about a 
balanced change in rural life, espe- 
cially in a highly integrated culture, 
an approach must be made from sev- 
eral angles at the same time. Under 
the supervision of an expert, each 
unit, as far as it is concerned, first 
surveys the situation in the village 
and draws up a list of its problems. 
In the light of these, appropriate 
projects are drawn up and launched 
for realization. In this connection. 


two techniques are considered essen- 
tial: giving priority to those prob- 
lems that are keenly felt by the fel~ 
lahin, and starting with minor rather 
than with major projects. The fellah, 
in general, is not eager for change. 
He is the product of a stable culture, 
an agricultural way of life that has 
persisted, almost unchanged, for over 
thirteen centuries. At the same time, 
he realizes that any change in his 
agricultural practices might involve 
a risk, which, in his marginal eco- 
nomic status, he is not ready to take. 
Consequently, the fellah is more likely 
to offer his cooperation when the 
problem attacked is an urgent one 
and for which he is anxious to find a 
solution. Also the end result of a 
minor project can be easily foreseen, 
and the risk involved is not great. 

The following are examples of 
what is actually done by each unit: 
Agriculture: seed selection; grafting 
new varieties of fruit trees on native 
stock; afforestation; demonstrating 
to the farmers how to combat plant 
diseases ; substitution of Leghorns for 
the native roosters to increase egg 
production ; introduction of the mod- 
ern bee-hive; improvement of cattle 
by lending a Jersey bull to the farm- 
ers ; organization of agricultural 
cooperatives. Health: inoculation 
against typhoid fever ; distribution of 
quinine to cure malaria; campaigns 
against mosquitoes ; hospitalization 
of tubercular cases; demonstrating 
the construction of bore-hole latrines ; 
treatment of trachoma, the wide- 
spread eye disease; educational cam- 
paign in sanitation and preventive 
medicine. Home welfare: teaching 
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women how to take better care of 
their babies; working out a more bal- 
anced diet from available food items; 
demonstrations in canning; instruc- 
tion in simple sanitary practices 
within the home; planting of home 
gardens. Recreation: revival and en- 
couragement of folk dancing, sing- 
ing and story telling; weekly social 
gatherings of the whole village; or- 
ganization of boy scout troops, with 
emphasis upon the values and prob- 
lems of rural life. Literacy work: 
holding of day classes for village 
girls, who normally have no chance 
to go to school; evening classes for 
illiterate adult farmers. 

Basic principles: As the movement 
developed toward a stable organiza- 
tion, and as the volunteers and lead- 
ers gained more experience, basic 
principles and motives began to crys- 
talize. Enumeration and explanation 
of these should reveal to us the driv- 
ing force within the movement. Non^ 
political: Politics is not permitted in 
the camps. A volunteer may belong 
to any political party, but he is bound 
not to use the camp as a center of 
propaganda for his party line. The 
significance of such a rule can be 
realized when it is remembered that 
the Middle East, struggling for na- 
tional emancipation during the past 
twenty-five years, has developed an 
atmosphere supercharged with poli- 
tics. Practically everybody, from ele- 
mentary school chilihren up, has felt 
the tension. Several political parties 
have sprung up: National Bloc, Na- 
tional League, Syrian Nationalist 
Party, Communist Party, Pan-Arabic 
Party, etc., etc. — and almost all of 


these have been represented at the 
Village Welfare camps. One can well 
imagine what would have happened 
at these camps if this rule had not 
been strictly applied. 

Non-sectarian: The broad spirit of 
all religions is manifest: unselfish 
service, sharing with others, and 
human brotherhood. However, no one 
sect dominates the atmosphere. Vol- 
unteers of the Muslim, Christian, 
Jewish, Druze and other faiths work 
together in the fulfillment of a com- 
mon cause. The devotional or inspira- 
tional aspect of religion is clearly 
expressed in the daily sunset meeting 
of the camp. Sitting on the ground 
under an olive or oak tree, they re- 
port on their daily work, analyze 
their problems, share their success 
and failure, and reiterate their goals 
and ideals. A word of explanation is 
necessary for this emphasis upon 
non-sectarianism. Obviously an en- 
terprise undertaken under the aus- 
pices of one sect tends to discourage 
outsiders from joining. A more ser- 
ious reason is the fact that sectarian 
cleavages in the Middle East have 
been deep, and have been instigated 
and exploited by various vested in- 
terests. Consequently, the urgent 
need in that part of the world has 
been the development of constructive 
movements, which have no sectarian 
implications and which emphasize 
the realm in which sects share rather 
than that in which they differ. An- 
other reason is the suspicion that has 
developed in the mind of the fellah 
that any apparently altruistic move- 
ment may have hidden ulterior mot- 
ives. One such motive, against which 
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he is strongly prejudiced, is sectarian 
propaganda. The far-reaching sig- 
nificance of this factor can be appre- 
ciated more adequately when it is re- 
alized that, in contrast with the gen- 
eral American trend, religion in the 
Middle East culture is a way of life, 
perhaps more so than agriculture. 
Consequently, any threat, real or 
imagined, to the fellah* s religion is a 
serious matter indeed. 

Nationalistic: The spirit of Arab 
nationalism in its broad and liberal 
sense is emphasized : that the emanci- 
pation of the Arab peasant masses is 
the corner stone of ultimate political 
independence; that it is the grave 
responsibility of educated Arab youth 
to work towards internal national re- 
construction, and that the village wel- 
fare camps afford one of the best 
means through which such youth, 
with various regional, political and 
religious backgrounds, learn how to 
understand one another and work 
together. 

Cooperative service but not char- 
ity: From the very beginning this 
principle has been followed. Every 
volunteer, regardless of his social 
class and family background, is ex- 
pected to offer his free services to the 
fellah in the spirit of performing his 
duty and living up to his national 
responsibility. At the same time, the 
fellah is expected to share to some 
extent in the expenses and labor in- 
volved in each project undertaken. 
It is felt that the people of the Middle 
East, especially since the first World 
War, have been too much the object 
of charity, extended by native or 
foreign organizations. Such an ap- 


proach to reconstruction, it is be- 
lieved, is in the long run detrimental 
to the character of both the minority 
that gives and the majority that re- 
ceives. Furthermore, when the fellah 
actually shares in the realization of a 
project, he is in a better position to 
maintain it and appreciate its value. 

Reaction to the Movement 

Perhaps the most outstanding and 
revealing feature of the movement is 
the amazingly enthusiastic response 
it has elicited from the farmers, the 
volunteers and various classes and 
organizations in the country. It seems 
that a store of national energy was 
already there, waiting for a chance 
to express itself constructively. A 
few examples may be cited. When the 
first camp was started, in the neigh- 
borhood of a village in northern Le- 
banon, the volunteers had no funds 
to supply themselves with adequate 
camp equipment. The village people 
offered to build them shacks from 
tree b^^^nches, lend them mattresses 
and kitchen utensils and help them 
cook their meals. A medical student 
offered his services for one whole 
summer. He was the only son of a 
widowed mother, who had not seen 
him for the whole year and who was 
impatiently waiting for him to come 
home and spend the summer with her. 
She was willing to compromise by 
joining the camp herself and offering 
her services as a stewardess. There 
was another medical student, who 
was about to finish his medical course 
and who was planning to get married 
in the summer and start his practice. 
A call came from the youth of Aleppo 
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urgently requesting an experienced 
leader to direct their newly organized 
camp. That young doctor was the 
only leader available. His response 
was to get married and go with his 
bride to the camp and spend a honey- 
moon in village welfare work. A 
young lawyer from the city of Da- 
mascus literally “closed shop” for two 
months during which he took charge 
of a village welfare unit in the vicin- 
ity. In the neighborhood of one of 
the camps ruled a feudal lord, one of 
many in Syria and the interior of 
Lebanon. The volunteers were afraid 
that some day they would have to 
clash with him, for they realized that 
their movement was ultimately des- 
tined to destroy the feudal system. In 
fact, that ultimate objective was part 
of their long-term program. However, 
that feudal lord amazed them one day 
by appearing with his wife at the 
camp and requesting them to show 
him how to improve conditions in his 
villages. Perhaps the most radical 
and far-reaching step was taken 
when the Muslim women decided to 
join the movement. That took place 
in the summer of 1937. The national 


spirit in Lebanon and Syria was then 
in a mood of elation and optimism, 
due to a generous treaty that was 
granted them by Leon Blum, former 
Premier of France. It was under the 
influence of that spirit that a group 
of ladies from the leading Muslim 
families of Damascus took off their 
veils and offered their services at one 
of the camps. That was indeed mak- 
ing history in the Arab World. 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
growth of this young, promising 
movement was inevitably slowed 
down, and it was feared that its end 
was in sight. However, recent reports 
indicate that, in view of the optimis- 
tic turn in the war situation, the con- 
structive spirit of Arab youth, cen- 
tered at the American University of 
Beirut, is beginning to reassert itself. 
Looking into the near future, one can- 
not fail to see how the Village Wel- 
fare Service, with its seasoned lead- 
ers and hundreds of experienced vol- 
unteers, will readily serve as a center 
through which the United Nations 
can carry out some of their proposed 
rehabilitation projects for the Arab 
countries. 



Social Participation Differences Among Tenure Classes 
In A Prosperous Commercialized Farming Area* 

By C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryanf 


ABSTRACT 

There is a distinct lack of tenure class differences in social participation 
among the farmers living in the prosperous area that we studied. Unrelated 
tenants, however, were somewhat less active than the other three groups. This 
is true, although a high rate of mobility and lower incomes explain much of 
this low participation. While unrelated tenants do not share proportionately in 
organized groups, they are very active in commercialized and general types of 
recreation where community roots and family connections are not important. 
Related tenants are less interested in these forms of participation but they are 
outstanding in organized groups. Business patronage and group participation 
are more widely dispersed and less community-centered among the unrelated 
tenants. 


RESUMED 

Entre las clases arrendatarias hay una carencia distintiva de diferencias en 
lo que respecta a la participacion social entre los agricultores que viven en las 
areas prosperas que hemos estudiado. Los arrendadores residentes no-empar- 
entados estuvieron un poco menos activos ^ue los otros tres grupos. £sto es 
cierto a pesar de que un alto grado de movilidad e in^esos mds bajos explican 
esta pobre participacion. Mientras que los arrendadores no-emparentados no 
participan proporcionalmente en los grupos organizados, ellos se muestran muy 
activos en los tipos generales y comercializados de recreacidn, en donde las 
bases de la comunidad y las conexiones familiares no son de importancia. Los 
arrendadores emparentados se muestran menos interesados en esas formas de 
participacion pero sobresalen en los grupos organizados. El patrocinio a los 
negocios y la participacidn en los grupos orgamzados estan mds ampliamente 
esparcidos entre los arrendadores no-emparentados y menos encentrados en la 
comunidad. 


The hieraehy of tenure classes is 
one basic dimension of the social 
structure in every rural community, 
however widely rural societies may 
vary in other concrete economic, 
legal, or sociological aspects.^ Many 
sociologists have demonstrated the 


♦Journal P^er No. J-1144 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 525, 526. An intensive 
study of the organization structure of these 
two communities is being carried on sep- 
arately by our colleague, Dr. Ray Wakeley. 

t Department of Sociology, Iowa State 
College. 

*A wide range of tenure systems is de- 
scribed conveniently in P. Sorokin, C. C. 
Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Source Bock 
in. Rural Sociology , I, Chapt. 7 (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931). 


association between tenure status and 
participation and leadership in or- 
ganizations and community activi- 
ties.2 Several facts may make this 
study of an old question significant, 
however. The two communities 
studied contain highly mechanized 
farms in which there are large cap- 
ital investments, and the level of eco- 
nomic returns is high.® The owner 
and tenant groups are much less 
sharply distinguished in education, 
income, scales of living, and social 

‘For a picture of the situation in the 
nation generally, see Edipr A. Schuler, 
Social Status and Farm Tenure, U.S.D.A., 
Social Research Report 4 (1938)* 
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relationships than is commonly the 
case. While the mobility of tenants is 
high, ownership confers fewer priv- 
ileges than in many tenure systems. 
Finally, we have sub-classified our 
material to take account of the sig- 
nificance of age, income, and mobility 
differences within each tenure group 
in order to show the extent to which 
inter-group differences are in fact re- 
lated to these factors. 


Membership In Organizations 

The relatively small differences be- 
tween owners and tenants in fre- 
quency of membership in organiza- 
tions is shown clearly by the data of 
table I. Four-fifths of all operators 
belong to at least one, and three-fifths 
to two or more groups^; about as 
many were members of four or more 
groups as belonged to none. Among 


TABLE I. Percentage Distribution op Group Memberships in Different Tenure 

Groups 





Owners 



Tenants 

Total 


Eneum- Unencum- 
bered bered 

AU 

owners 

Bela- 

ted 

Unre- All 

lated tenants 

Number of operators 


74 

69 

143 

71 

151 222 

365 

% belonging to none 


16 

19 

17 

16 

20 19 

18 

% belonging to one or more 

84 

81 

83 

84 

80 81 

82 

1 


19 

16 

17 

31 

29 29 

24 

2 


26 

29 

27 

17 

29 26 

26 

3 


18 

20 

19 

13 

11 12 

15 

4 — 6 


13 

10 

12 

16 

9 11 

12 

6f 


8 

7 

8 

8 

2 4 

5 

Average number 








(among those belonging) 

2.8 2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.2 2.4 

2.5 

TABLE II. 

Membership in Different Types op Organizations* 


Traeof 



Owners 



Tenants 


Organization Encumbered Unencumbered All owners 

Belated 

Unrelated All tenants 

Church 

80.6 


87.6 

83.9 

81.7 

82.6 

82.3 

Rdigious Auxiliary 

8.1 


16.1 

11.9 

5.0 

5.8 

5.5 

Educational-Cultu^ 

17.7 


10.7 

14.4 

18.3 

16.6 

17.1 

Occupational 

32.3 


23.2 

28.0 

20.0 

13.2 

15.5 

Fraternal 

45.2 


46.4 

46.8 

46.7 

24.8 

32.0 

Civic 

17.7 


17.9 

17.8 

23.8 

12.4 

16.0 

Recreational 

8.1 


7.1 

7.6 

11.7 

5.8 

7.7 


* Percentage of farmers belonging to any organization who belong to each type. 


* Grand Junction and Scranton communi- 
ties in Greene County, Iowa. The two areas 
differ markedly only on such items as furn- 
ace heat or running water where the tenant 
cannot set his own leveL The prosperous 
character of the area is indicated by the 
1930 average census value of farms: Junc- 
tion township, $27,000; Scranton township, 
$30,000; the stat& $20,000. Over 90% of the 
owners and nearly as many tenants have 
telephones and radios. 


mean number was 2.5; among own- 
ers 2.8, among tenants 2.4. Greater 


^This average is hi^h for farmers, but 
members of Farm Business Associations in 
Iowa typically hold about four member- 
ships. See C. Arnold Anderson, “The Pat- 
tern of Social Activities in a High Partici- 
pation Group,’’ Rural Sociology, IV (1939), 
463-464. 
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contrasts have been found in a num- 
ber of other studies. 

The simple dichotomy between 
owners and tenants blurs many soci- 
ologically significant distinctions, 
however. More understanding may be 
attained by separating tenants into 
those who are related and those unre- 
lated to their landlords, and by sep- 
arating owners into those having 
mortgages and those free of such en- 
cumbrances.^ Previous studies have 
shown that, sociologically, the first 
group of tenants is similar to owners. 
It is the unrelated tenant who ap- 
proximates the stereot 3 rpe of '*the 
tenant.” Even a separating out of 
unrelated tenants fails to reveal as 
great contrasts in participation as 
have appeared in other places ; at the 
extremes, unencumbered owners had 
an average number of affiliations of 
2.8, unrelated tenants of 2.2. 

Types of Organizations To Which 
Farmers Belong 

The communities studied appear to 
be at a halfway mark in the urbaniz- 
ing of an agricultural area. Their ties 
to rural traditions show up in the 
fact that membership in either church 
or Sunday school, or both, was re- 
ported by 70% of all farmers and by 
80 fc of those who belonged to any 
organization. Other types of affilia- 

* Walter L. Slocum has acted upon this 
principle in his recent study The Influence 
of Tenure Status upon Rural Life, S. Dak. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Cir. 39 (1942). However, 
in his report one cannot, for purposes of 
comparison, separate ‘Tong-term debt free 
tenants” to combine with other tenants nor 
decide where to place Farm Securitjsr Ad- 
ministration clients. His data on participa- 
tion cannot be related to those of other 
studies. 


tion are much less frequent: one 
third in lodges, one fifth in farmers' 
organizations, and memberships of 
decreasing frequency in educational- 
cultural, civic, recreational, and re- 
ligious auxiliary groups. 

The order of preference indicated 
is substantially the same in each 
tenure group (table II) . Church 
membership is uniformly preemin- 
ent, with recreational and civic 
groups almost as uniformly neglected. 
Occupational groups (farmers' or- 
ganizations) and educational-cultural 
groups (e.g., night schools) are to be 
expected in this state ; with regard to 
the importance of the second ts^ie, 
this county is clearly to be disting- 
uished from some of the less “cap- 
italistic” areas. While in general un- 
related tenants belong less often to 
most types of organizations, they 
show a preference for educational 
groups as compared with other kinds 
of groups. Debt-free owners appear 
to be distinctly uninterested in such 
groups. The social handicaps of unre- 
lated tenants are evidenced in their 
infrequent membership in occupa- 
tional, civic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

Attendance 

Social participation is a function 
of attendance at meetings as well as 
of membership. Those organizations 
which enlist the largest membership 
tend also to have the largest numbers 
of persons attending meetings, 
though church attendance exceeds 
membership. The organizations with 
largest membership within each ten- 
ure class are also those most fre- 
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quently attended (at least occasion- 
ally) by persons in the same tenure 
group (table Ilia). 

Frequent or “faithful attendance” 
(at least one half of the meetings) is 
not so closely associated with num- 
ber of members, however (table Illb) . 


regularly to educational, fraternal, 
and recreational groups. There is lit- 
tle difference between the two types 
of owners except for the relative dis- 
interest of encumbered owners in oc- 
cupational groups. Nor are the two 
tenant classes in sharp contrast to 


TABLE III. Attendance at Meetings op Different Types op Organizations 


Tvm of 


Owners 



Tenants 


Organization Encumbered 

Unencumbered All owners 

Related 

Unrelated 

All tenants 

a. Percentage of AU Farmers Attending 

Each Type at Least Once During Year 

Church 

77.0 

91.3 

84.0 

84.6 

80.8 

82.0 

Reli^ous Auxiliary 

6.8 

14.6 

10.6 

2.8 

4.6 

4.0 

Educational-Cultural 

14.8 

7.2 

11.2 

16.6 

12.6 

13.5 

Occupational 

26.7 

16.9 

21.0 

16.9 

10.6 

12.6 

Fraternal 

37.8 

33.3 

36.8 

33.7 

19.9 

24.3 

Civic 

13.6 

14.6 

14.0 

18.3 

9.3 

12.2 

Recreational 

6.7 

6.8 

6.3 

9.9 

4.6 

6.3 


b. Pereentage of Those Attending Each Type Who Attend Over One-half of Available 

Meetings 


Church 

72.0 

49.2 

60.0 

61.7 

60.7 

61.0 

Reli^ous Auxiliary 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 

80.8 

Edu^tional-Cultufal 

81.8 

80.0 

81.3 

81.8 

62.8 

63.3 

Occupational 

68.4 

81.8 

73.4 

83.4 

93.8 

89.3 

Fraternal 

71.5 

69.6 

70.6 

66.7 

66.7 

66.7 

Civic 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Recreational 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

86.7 

100.0 

92.9 


Church, for example, stands lower in 
regularity than in occasional attend- 
ance or membership. Civic, recrea- 
tional, and occupational groups are 
well attended, as are church auxil- 
iaries. 

The distinctions among tenure 
groups in frequency of membership 
are not repeated to the same degree 
when the proportions of each group 
who attend meetings (at least once a 
year) are compared, and the differ- 
ences are still further reduced when 
we compare faithfulness of attend- 
ance. Tenants attend occupational 
and civic groups more frequently 
than do owners, and they attend 
churches as oftoi. Owners go more 


each other except that the related ten- 
ants are more regular at educational, 
the unrelated tenants at attending 
occupational organizations. 

Dependence of Membership Upon 
Age, Income and Mobility 

Farmers who occupy positions in 
the various tenure categories differ 
in ways that are significant for their 
social roles in the community beyond 
the fact of owning or renting land, 
having a mortgage, or renting from 
a relative. Before maMng generaliza- 
tions about the association between 
tenure position and social participa- 
tion, it is desirable to examine some 
possible spurious effects of other fac- 
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tors which might affect such partic- 
ipation. We have therefore selected 
three factors which may be asso- 
ciated with both tenure and partic- 
ipation: age, income, and mobility. 

Age: Debt-free owners are the old- 
est, related tenants the youngest, and 
unrelated tenants are younger than 
mortgaged owners (table IVa). The 
proportion of farmers not belonging 
to any group increases roughly with 


ures for participation of unrelated 
tenants in any organization reflect 
low activity in the middle age group 
especially; the oldest group is as 
active as any except related tenants. 

The average number of member- 
ships among the large group of unre- 
lated tenants aged 40-54 (table IVc) 
appears markedly lower than for 
other tenure classes. The favorable 
position of the aggregate of related 


TABLE IV. Relationship Between Age Distribution and Social Participation 


Ownera Tenants 

Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 


a. Percentage of Farmers in Each Age Group 


Under 39 

14 

7 

10 

42 

35 

37 

40 to 54 

61 

36 

44 

41 

40 

40 

55 and over 

35 

58 

46 

17 

25 

23 

b. 

Percentage in Each Age Group Belonging to No Organization 


Under 39 

10 

0 

7 

17 

12 

13 

40 to 54 

10 

21 

14 

14 

25 

21 

66 and over 

27 

20 

23 

17 

20 

20 


c. Mean Number of Membership Among Those Participating 


Under 39 

2,2 

3.6 

2.7 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

40 to 54 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.8 

2.0 

2.7 

55 and over 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

1.4 

2.5 

2.2 

AU 



2.8 


2.2 

2.4 


age in each tenure class (table IVb) 
except among related tenants where 
the percentage holds about constant. 
The contrast is more distinct between 
the young and middle-aged. The poor 
participation of unrelated tenants is 
clearly not due to a special age dis- 
tribution ; if it were we should expect 
them to be at least as active as own- 
ers who are typically older. Unrelated 
tenants and unencumbered owners 
show especially high percentages be- 
longing to no groups at all in the 
middle age range. The low total fig- 


tenants is due to their high degree of 
participation in the same period of 
life. At advanced ages differences are 
slight except for the drop in activity 
of related tenants. Despite some of 
the erratic results in a small sample, 
these data are clear evidence that low 
participation of unrelated tenants is 
not to be regarded as due to age. 

Mobility: Using the number of 
changes of dwelling during the pre- 
vious five years as an index of mobil- 
ity, the data of table Va confirm the 
expectation that unrelated tenants 
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are distinctively mobile, but related 
tenants are as stable as owners. 

Among the farmers who did not 
move, unrelated tenants most often 
and owners least often belonged to 
one or more organizations (table Vb) . 
Among those moving once, related 
tenants were the group most often 
lacking any aiiiliations. Only unre- 
lated tenants fall in the most mobile 
category, and one third of these be- 
longed to no organization. The unre- 
lated tenants who made no moves 
thus showed a remarkably high de- 
gree of participation, while those 
moving several times participated 
very little and their inactivity statis- 
tically explains the low average for 
the whole group. 

Using as our index the mean num- 
ber of memberships per person be- 
longing to at least one organization 
(table Vc) gives us a different pic- 
ture. While mobility among unre- 
lated tenants seems to explain com- 
plete non-participation, the active 
members of this class still belong to 
fewer groups on the average at each 


mobility level. In fact, within each 
tenure group, mobility and participa- 
tion measured in this manner show 
little relationship. 

Income: The percentage of per- 
sons belonging to no organization de- 
creases with income in all tenure 
groups except the unrelated tenants 
(table VIb). Within the low income 
group unrelated tenants have the 
highest record, while unencumbered 
ovraers have a strikingly poor show- 
ing. In the middle income group dif- 
ferences are slight, although some- 
what to the disadvantage of unrelated 
tenants, and no significant differ- 
ences appear among farmers -with the 
highest incomes. Differences in in- 
come distributions partially explain 
the lower participation of unrelated 
tenants. However, this factor mainly 
supplements mobility as a condition 
underlying less frequent identifica- 
tion wnth any group. Nevertheless, 
at each income level participating 
unrelated tenants belonged to fewer 
organizations (table Vic). 


TABLE V. Relationship Between Mobility and Social Pabticifation 


Nmnber 
of Mov«b 

Owners 


Tenants 



Encumoered Unencumbered All owners 

Belated 

Unrelated 

All tenants 


a. Percentage Distribution of Frequency of Moving 



0 

85 84 85 

84 

32 


49 

1 

14 13 13 

16 

44 


35 

2 and over 

13 2 

0 

24 


16 

b. 

Percentage in Each Mobility Group Belonging to No Organization 


0 

16 

13 

6 



1 

21 

27 

21 



2 and over 



36 



c. Mean Number of Memberships Among Those Participating 



0 

2.8 

2.6 

2.2 



1 

2.8 

4.0 

2.2 



2 and over 



2.1 
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TABLE VI. Relationship Between Income and Social Pabticipation 


Net Income Ownen Tenants 

Group Enemnbered XTnencambered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 


a. Percentage DiatrihvHon of Income Groups 
Under $999 6.7 7.4 6.8 11.9 19.8 16.9 

$1000 to $1999 33.3 35.2 33.7 49.1 68.8 62.3 

$2000 and up 60.0 67.4 69.6 39.0 11.9 20.8 

be Percentage in Each Income Group Belonging to No Organization 
Under $999 20.0 66.5 43.0 22.2 17.8 18.9 

$1000 to $1999 16.7 17.4 17.0 17.1 21.2 20.1 

$2000 and up 16.6 11.4 13.8 11.5 12.5 11.8 

c. Mean Number of Memherehipa Among Those Participating 
Under $999 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 

$1000 to $1999 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.2 

$2000 and up 2.9 8.1 3.0 3.8 2.3 3.2 


Participation In Formal Recreational 
Activities 

Five recreational activities were 
included in this study: public dances, 
private dances, pool or bowling, 
movies, and athletic events. Only in 
the case of the movies do a majority 
of any tenure group ever attend. Ex- 
cept for athletic events, owners have 
the smallest proportion attending at 
least once a year, and related tenants 
have the largest percentage who at- 
tend at least occasionally, all except 


public dances (table VII) . If we con- 
sider only those who do attend at 
some time, tenants, particularly the 
unrelated tenants, engage in these 
forms of recreation (except the 
movies) a greater number of times 
in a year. 

The patterns of recreation are 
quite similar for all four tenure 
groups, except for the clear prefer- 
ence of tenants for public dances. A 
larger percentage of both groups of 
tenants than owners attend each of 


TABLE VII. Percentage op Tenure Groups Attending Any op Selected Organized 
Recreations and Mean Number op Events Attended 


Type of 
Reei^tion 


Owners 



Tenants 


Encumbered 

Unencumbered All owners 

Related 

Unrelated 

All tenants 

Public dances 

12.1 

a. Percent Attending 
6.8 9.1 

16.9 

18.6 

18.0 

Private dances 

5.4 

7.2 

6.3 

14.0 

7.3 

9.5 

Pool or bowline: 

14.9 

11.6 

13.3 

19.7 

18.5 

18.9 

Movies 

64.9 

63.8 

64.3 

81.7 

72.2 

75.2 

Athletic events 

31.1 

30.4 

30.8 

42.3 

26.8 

31.1 

Public dances 

b. 

11.9 

Mean Number Attended 

8.6 10.9 9.0 

16.5 

13.5 

Private dances 

10.6 

7.0 

8.6 

9.3 

12.5 

10.9 

Pool or bowUng 

16.4 

10.8 

14.1 

18.2 

18.5 

18.4 

Movies 

16.6 

16.1 

16.8 

11.0 

14.8 

13.4 

Athletic events 

6.1 

6.4 

6.2 

6.6 

7.7 

7.2 
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these types of recreational activity at 
least once a year — except that unre- 
lated tenants are relatively uninter- 
ested in athletic events. Among farm- 
ers attending these various activities, 
unrelated tenants go to each of them, 
except movies, the greatest number 
of times; related tenants are much 
less active. This situation contrasts 
sharply with that found for organiza- 
tional participation. 

Reading 

All of the farm operators in these 
communities read college bulletins 
and newspapers and farm journals 
frequently. The diiferences among the 
tenure groups are negligible (table 
VIII). 


While the difference between all own- 
ers and all tenants is small, over half 
of the unencumbered owners have 
two or more such positions in con- 
trast to one fifth of the unrelated ten- 
ants ; related tenants approximate the 
first group while mortgaged owners 
barely exceeded unrelated tenants 
(table IXb). 

These comparisons fail to allow for 
the different proportion of each group 
who have an opportunity to be on 
committees by virtue of belonging to 
organizations. We should expect re- 
lated tenants to be most prominent 
because of the large proportion be- 
longing to organizations, while the 
unrelated tenants would be least 
often chosen. 


TABLE VIII. Percentage op Tenure Groups Reading Specific Types op 

Publications 


Type of 
PubUeation 


Owne»B 



Tenants 


Encumbered 

Unencumbered All owners 

Related 

Unrelated 

All tenants 

College bulletin 

44.6 

40.6 

42.7 

43.7 

35.8 

38.3 

Newspaper 

98.6 

100.0 

99.3 

97.2 

96.0 

96.4 

Farm papers 

94.6 

92.8 

93.7 

98.6 

96.0 

96.8 


Leadership In Organizations 
We have measured leadership by 
the number of committee member- 
ships and officerships held during the 
previous year. About a fifth of all 
operators served on at least one com- 
mittee, and of these one third held 
more than one assignment. By both 
criteria, owners barely exceeded ten- 
ants; in fact, related tenants more 
often, and unrelated tenants least 
often, were on at least one commit- 
tee (table IXa). Variations are much 
greater when we make comparisons 
only among those on committees. 


Correcting the data (as in table 
IXc) by computing the percentage of 
operators having committeeships 
among those belonging to one or more 
organizations, we find that owners ex- 
ceed tenants very little and that the 
two groups of owners do not differ. 
The constrast between the two tenant 
groups still remains, as does the 
tendency for owners to fall between 
the tenant groups. 

The correction for degree of par- 
ticipation can be carried one step 
further, in order to allow for the fact 
that even among those belonging to 
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TABLE IX. Distribution of Committeeships Among Tenure Groups 



Owners 



Tenants 


Encumbered 

Unencumbered All owners 

Related 

Unrelated 

All tenants 

(a) Percentage hold- 
ing one or more 23 

22 

22 

27 

17 

20 

(b) P e r c entage of 
farmers holding 
committeeships 
who hold two or 
more 29 

53 

41 

47 

20 

32 

(c) Percentage of 
farmers belong- 
ing to organiza- 
tions who hold 
committeeships 27 

27 

27 

32 

21 

24 


organizations unrelated tenants hold 
the smallest average number of mem- 
berships. Is leadership in direct pro- 
portion to opportunities? A simple 
equation® using data from tables I 

and X — — = — shows x = 27 

2.8 X 

and gives the proportional leadership 
of each of the three other tenure 
classes if their mean memberships 
had been the same as for unrelated 
tenants. The data show that owners 
held their ^'expected” number of com- 


mittee positions, while related ten- 
ants exceeded expectation. 

Owners also slightly exceed tenants 
in the proportion holding one or more 
positions as organization officers ; re- 
lated tenants again make the best 
showing and unrelated the worst 
(table Xa) . The order of tenure 
groups according to the percentage 
of officers holding two or more offices 
is the same as we found for commit- 
teeships (table Xb). 

Among the operators belonging to 


TABLE X. Distribution op Officerships Among Tenure Groups 


Owners 


Tenants 

Encumbered Unencumbered All owners 

Related 

Unrelated All tenants 


(a) Percentage hold- 
ing one or more 24 

22 

23 

30 

16 

20 

(b) P e r c entage of 
farmers holding 
officerships who 
hold two or more 22 

47 

38 

33 

21 

27 

(c) P e r c entage of 
farmers belong- 
ing to organiza- 
tions who hold 
officerships 29 

27 

28 

35 

20 

24 


* Mean memberships of unrelated tenants Percentage of unrelated tenants 
Mean membership of other classes = wiUi committeeships 
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one or more organizations, related 
tenants had the largest percentage of 
their number in official positions, and 
unrelated tenants the least; encum- 
bered owners slightly exceeded those 
who were mortgage-free (table Xc) . 

Correcting as for committeeships 
by a formula similar to that used 
above, 25 percent of each of the other 
three tenure groups should have been 
officers compared to the 20 percent of 
unrelated tenants. Once more related 
tenants considerably exceed their 
quota, as do the two groups of owners 
in lesser degree. 

Community Localization of Group 
Participation and Utilization of 
Business Services 
Tenants are more prone than own- 
ers to go outside the local community 


for their social life or business ser- 
vices. In table XI we show the pro- 
portion of each tenure class usually 
obtaining each of nine business ser- 
vices and two types of social contacts 
in other communities. 

The tenants are less local in their 
social participation than in the bulk 
of their commercial buying. It is only 
for medical service that tenants dis- 
perse their patronage less than own- 
ers. In part this reflects the persist- 
tence of ties from previous resi- 
dences, but it also indicates failure to 
become assimilated quickly into com- 
munity life. Although none of the dif- 
ferences is large, the unrelated ten- 
ants are most prone to trade and 
attend meetings in other communities. 


TABLE! XI. Pebcentages of Various Tenure Groups Obtaining Certain Business 
Services and Social Contacts Outside Their CoMMUNiry 




Owners 



Tenants 


Encumbered 

Unencumbered All owners 

ReUted 

Unrelated 

All tenants 



a. Purchase of Services 



Farm machinery 

22.2 

12.9 

16.9 

10.0 

26.4 

20.2 

Gas and oil 

11.1 

7.6 

9.1 

14.1 

12.2 

12.6 

Good clothes 

53.4 

59.4 

56.3 

66.2 

67.3 

67.0 

Groceries’* 

27.8 

23.2 

25.6 

23.9 

31.8 

29.3 

M.D. 

37.1 

22.4 

29.9 

28.2 

28.3 

28.2 

Veterinary 

27.0 

17.4 

22.0 

21.1 

23.2 

23.0 

Bank 

18.6 

23.4 

20.9 

18.6 

28.0 

24.9 

Freight 

6.8 

2.9 

4.9 

5.6 

5.9 

5.8 

Garage 

16.2 

14.3 

15.3 

22.5 

23.0 

22.8 



b. 

Attendance 




Lodge 

14.7 

5.9 

10.3 

10.3 

17.9 

14.7 

Church 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

8,7 

11.9 

10.8 


* Since the two trade centers were without chain groceries, the above percentages 
refer to purchases from non-chain stores. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H, Landis 

A DIGEST OP SENATE BILL 637 


A Bill to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in more adequately financing their systems 
of public education during emergency, and 
in reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In order to allay the fears of individuals 
who think Federal aid for public education 
will carry with it Federal control of schools 
the first section of the Bill states that ^'no 
department, agency, or officer of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or 
control over any school or State educational 
agency” which receives the benefit of the 
Federal funds. It is hard to see how the Act 
could be drawn so as to guarantee more 
completely the freedom of States receiving 
Federal aid from Federal interference in 
the States* control and administration of 
public schools. 

The Bill provides for the appropriation of 

3200.000. 000 annually beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944 for the 
purpose of enabling States “to meet emer- 
gencies in financing public elementary and 
public secondary schools by providing funds 
for the payment of salaries to teachers to 
keep schools open, to employ additional 
teachers to relieve overcrowded classes, to 
raise sub-standard salaries of teachers, and 
to adjust the salaries of teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living,** An additional 
appropriation amounting to 5100,000,000 is 
provided for in the Bill for the purpose of 
“more nearly equalizing public elementary 
and public secondary opportunities among 
and within the states.*' 

The funds provided for by the Act are to 
be apportioned to the respective States by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in a manner specifically prescribed. 
Each State shall receive as its share of the 

5200.000. 000 an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total sum as the average 
daily attendance of the State bears to the 


total of such average daily attendance for 
all the States. The latest records available 
to the Commissioner of Education will be 
used in calculating the State apportion- 
ments. 

The appropriation of 5100,000,000 will 
be apportioned to the States according to 
their financial need. The need will be cal- 
culated by: (1) computing the percentage 
of the number of children, five to seventeen 
years of age, in the respective States is of 
the number of such individuals in all States 
including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam; (2) computing the percentage the 
total estimated income payments of each 
State is of the total of such payments in the 
United States; (3) computing the excess of 
the percentage of children between five and 
seventeen years of age is over sixty-five 
percent of the percentage of income pay- 
ments made by the State. The excess thus 
calculated wiU be the index of financial 
need of the respective States. Ninety-eight 
percent of the 5100,000,000 will be appor- 
tioned to the States on the basis of financial 
need. Two percent of the 5100,000,000, or 
as much of that amount as is necessary, 
will be apportioned to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands and Guam according to their re- 
spective needs for additional funds for pub- 
lic education. 

The funds appropriated under the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill 637 shall be regularly 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State Treasurer. Payments will be 
made to each State in four equal install- 
ments on or about the first day of each 
quarter beginning with first quarter of the 
fiscal year for which the funds are made 
available. 

The funds appropriated by the Federal 
Government are for the purposes of: (1) 
keeping the public schools open for a term 
of not less than one hundred and sixty days 
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per year; (2) raising sub-standard salaries; 
(3) employing additional teachers to re- 
lieve overcrowded schools; (4) raising 
teachers' salaries to meet increase in cost 
of living; and (5) more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities in the poorer 
states. 

Not over one percent of the funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government for pub- 
lic education may be used to pay the ex- 
penses of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion for the administration of the funds. 

The latter portion of the Bill provides for 
safeguarding the Federal funds so as to 
guarantee that the money will be spent for 
the purposes specified in the Act. The Act 
specifies that: the State Treasurer or cor- 
responding official shall serve as trustee for 
the Federal funds paid the State; the State 
Schools' head shall administer the funds; 
audits shall be made of the manner in which 
the funds are expended and reports of such 
expenditures shall be made to the United 


RURAL LEVEL OF 

The farm population and rural welfare 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has developed three 1940 rural level 
of living indexes: a rural-farm index, a 
rural-nonfarm index, and a composite rural 
index. A release of the Bureau presenting 
values on these indexes for each county of 
the United States will be available to rural 
sociologists and others interested in rural 
social research, probably by the time this 
note appears in print. 

The methods employed in constructing the 
indexes, along with a preliminary rural- 
farm index, were presented in the June 
issue of Rural SoeiologyA Suggestions re- 
ceived from sociologists and statisticians 
led to further exploratory work on this 
index. The suggestions offered related chiefly 
to two points: (1) the possibility of vary- 

^ Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Develop- 
ment of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of liv- 
ing Index for Counties.” 


States Commissioner of Education; States 
which maintain separate school systems for 
separate races shall provide the minority 
race with its just share of the funds re- 
ceived from the Federal Government with- 
out reducing the amount of the State sup- 
port for such schools; no State may reduce 
the amount of State support of the public 
schools below that of the fiscal year ending 
in 1942 and receive the benefits of the 
Federal funds; schools in which teachers* 
salaries have been reduced below the aver- 
age annual salaries paid as of February 1, 
1943 shall not receive the benefits of the 
Federal funds. 

The Bill provides for the appropriation 
of one half of one percent of the funds 
allocated on the basis of average attendance 
for the purpose of educational surveys and 
other studies designed to find the best uses 
of the funds made available to the States by 
this Bill. 

Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


LIVING INDEXES 

ing weights and possibly components by 
regions, and (2) the possibility of making 
substitutions for some of the components 
proposed. 

With regard to the first point, the writer 
has not been able to find or devise a method 
for varying components or weights of an 
index by regions which will at the same 
time afford a valid basis of comparing an 
index value for a county in one region with 
that for a county in a different region. One 
of the primary advantages of the methods 
utilized is that they provide a basis for 
elimination of those components which 
showed important differences among the two 
States chosen for experimental purposes 
and the 200-county sample, in direction or 
degree of correlation with the other items 
included in the index. 

Since only those components which proved 
satisfactory in each of the geographic sit- 
uations (with one exception), were included 
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in the final index, the matter of regional 
differences in the validity of certain items 
as indicants of level of living has been taken 
into account, even though the index is not 
varied by regions. 

The principal suggestion as to choice of 
components related to possible substitutes 
for “percentage of farms with gross income 
of §600 or over.” Further exploratory work 
was done to determine the advisability of 
substituting “mean value of land and build- 
ings per farm” for this component, but the 
substitute did not prove to be as satisfactory 
as the original selection. Hence the com- 
ponents proposed in the preliminary rural- 
farm index were retained. 

A test of the validity of the index for the 
counties of Connecticut was made by Walter 
C. McKain, Jr. Members of the field staff of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
ranked the counties according to their sub- 
jective appraisal of variations in rural- 
farm level of living. The rank order cor- 
relation between the mean of the individ- 
uals’ rankings and the rankings according 
to the index presented below was .92. 

A minor modification in the derivation of 
the index weights was made at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Meyer A. Girshick. This in- 
volved the use of “I’s” as the diagonal en- 
tries in the matrix of intercorrelations in- 
stead of the highest correlation coefi3icient 
for each component. 

By methods similar to those described for 
the rural-farm index, a rural-nonfarm index 
was constructed. The components and rela- 
tive weights for these two indexes are given 
below. All data are obtainable from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Housing, and 
Agriculture. 

Components and Eelative Weights for 
1940 Rural-Farm and Rural-Nonpaem 
Level of Living Indexes. 

Relative 

Component Weight 

Rural-farm index 

1. Percentage of rural-farm occupied 

dwellings with fewer than 1.61 per- 
sons per room .859 

2. Percentage of rural-farm dwellings 

with radios ■* OOO 


3. Percentage of farms with gross in- 
come of $600 or more .836 

4. Percentage of farms reporting 
automobiles of 1936 or later models .887 

6. Median year of school completed by 


rural-farm persons 25 years of age 
and over .877 

Rural-nonfarm ijidex 

1. Percentage of rural-nonfarm occu- 

pied dwelling units with fewer than 
1.51 persons per room .831 

2. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with ra"dios 1.000 

3. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with running water .900 

4. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with mechanical refrigeration .846 

6. Median year of school completed by 
rural-nonfarm persons 25 years of 
age and over .841 


When the county evaluations for these 
two indexes were completed, each was coded 
to a scale with 100 as the value for the 
United States mean and with 24 scale points 
as the standard deviation on each scale. 
Index values for any county may be com- 
puted directly from Census data on the 
above components by use of the following 
formulas, in which the subscript of each X 
denotes the number of the component as 
listed above. 

Rural-farm index = .467Xi -}- .SSlXs -f- 
226Xi + .403X^ 4- 4.351X5 - 11.6, 
Rural-nonfarm index = .718Xi -|- .462Xa -f 
.342X, H- .565X4 + 6.104X5 - 77.6. 

This method of coding was adopted to 
provide comparable scales in order ^at the 
rural-farm index value and the rural-non- 
farm index value could be combined to ob- 
tain a composite rural index value for each 
county. The composite rural index for a 
county is formed by adding the product 
of its coded rural-farm index times the pro- 
portion its rural-farm population comprises 
of its rural population to the product of its 
coded rural-nonfarm index times the pro- 
portion its rural-nonfarm population com- 
prises of its total rural population. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
Bureau of Agricultura! Economics. 
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Social Participation Studies 

The Membership of Farmers in New York 
Organizations, by W. A, Anderson; Bul- 
letin 695, April 1938, 28 pp. 

Farm Women in the Home Bureau, by 
W. A. Anderson, Department of Rural 
Sociology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 3, 
October 1941, 41 pp. 

Fanners in the Farm Bureau, by W. A. 
Anderson, Department of Rural Soci- 
ology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 4, No- 
vember 1941, 41 pp. 

Farm Families in the Grange, by W. A. 
Anderson, Department of Rural Soci- 
ology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 7, March 
1943, 38 pp. 

The Social Participation of Farm Families, 
by W. A. Anderson and Hans Plambeck, 
Department of Rural Sociology; Mimeo- 
graph Bulletin No. 8, March 1943, 37 pp. 
(Published by the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
New York.) 

Reports of rural sociological research still 
accumulate too much like beads that re- 
main unstrung and widely scattered. It is 
always gratifying, therefore, to examine a 
series of studies by observers who make 
successive investigations in some one area 
of social experience. Entirely apart from 
the many other merits the long series of 
Cornell studies (Sanderson et al.) of the 
rural community was exemplary because of 
its cumulative quality. They demonstrated 
scientific persistence, which is of a higher 
research order than hop and skip oppor- 
tunism, expedient as the latter may be in 
some places and at some times. The more 
recent studies of participation, now at least 
five in numbers, by Anderson and his stu- 
dents deserve and here receive a similar 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Eleanor 
Bemert, Douglas Ensminger, Walter Mc- 
Kain, Anton H. Anderson, Josiah C. Folsom, 
Edgar A. Schuler, Earl H. Bdl, and U. T. 


salute. Nor is there a more sociologically 
pertinent category of behavior than par- 
ticipation. It is here hoped that these studies 
will continue. 

The first report (and unfortunately the 
only one that is printed) analyzes organiza- 
tional memberships of 2925 farmers in four 
New York counties. The second, third and 
fourth reports compare characteristics of 
members and non-members in the Home 
Bureau, Farm Bureau and Grange respec- 
tively. The fifth report, in which Anderson 
is joined by Hans Plambeck is the only one 
of the series in which participation by any 
family member not under 10 years old was 
considered a datum. The locale of these 
studies is Central and Western New York 
State, where the interest group on func- 
tional association has been of increasing 
prominence as a feature of rural social or- 
ganization in recent decades. Any “laws” of 
membership or participation derived in such 
a culture will provide interesting frames of 
contrast for data from areas that are still 
in large measure gemeinschaftUche, as 
for example in the rural south. None of 
these studies undertakes the study of “in- 
formal” participation, for which rural soci- 
ologists still seek adequate devices for 
observation. 

The New York farm operators belonged 
to 1.8 organizations each, but one-fifth of 
them belonged to no organizations, and 
nearly one-third belonged to only one; only 
one-tenth belonged to as many as four or- 
ganizations. Membership was usually con- 
tinuous once established. Church, Grange, 
Dairymen's League, Farm Bureau, Lodge, 
other cooperatives, and social-civic groups 
held the most members in order of fre- 
quency. “The characteristics that are likely 
to distinguish those farm operators who 
belong to several organizations from those 
who belong to one are: ownership of the 
farm rather than rental; operation of a 
larger farm rather than a smaller one; 
operating of a farm with higher assessed 
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value rather than one of lower value; 
stability in residence rather than frequent 
shifting; and better schooling. . . 

In contrast to non-members, women who 
were members of the Home Bureau in Cort- 
land County, belonged to more organiza- 
tions, were more likely to belong also to 
Church, Grange, P.-T.A., or other civic asso- 
ciations, participated more in other organi- 
zations, were from farm owner operator 
homes on better land classes and had larger 
incomes for family living, had more school 
training, were somewhat older, had less 
mobile residence histories, lived closer to 
social centers and had better transportation 
and communication facilities. These differ- 
ences parallel in most respects the Farm 
Bureau member — ^nonmember contrasts in 
Cortland and Otsego counties and the con- 
trasts between Grange member families and 
nonmember families in the same two coun- 
ties. It is strongly indicated by the data of 
these studies that farmer participation in 
formally organized groups is dass selective. 

The report that 21 percent of the 2925 
farmers in four counties belonged to no 
organizations arrests attention. This pro- 
portion of one in five has been reported in 
several studies (Kolb, Melvin, Sanderson 
and others), and is nearly well enough 
established to constitute a generalization of 
central tendency about farmers in this kind 
of a culture. (In the last report Anderson 
and Plambeck say that in 26 percent (Cort- 
land) and 17 percent (Otsego) of the fam- 
ilies, no member had attended an organiza- 
tional meeting during the past year) . 

The data are substantial enough to jus- 
tify some analytical formulations. Do we 
not have indication here, that, as Gemein- 
schaft gives way to GeaeUschaft and the 
interest group or functional association 
comes into greater prominence in the or- 
ganization of a community, some persons 
more than others are involved in the change, 
and are more participative in the newly 
differentiated groupings? 

There is some question whether church 
membership should be considered in the 
same category with other memberships. 
Church membership is really not functional 


association membership. In fact, it is a rea- 
sonable hypothesis that any transition of 
Gememachaftliche to Gesellaehaftliche or- 
ganizations would be accompanied by declin- 
ing church membership and increasing 
membership in emergent functional asso- 
ciations. Some student of participation 
should test the relevance of church mem- 
bership to a participation index. There are 
other problems of categorization, too. For 
example, a cow testing association is quite 
unlike a lodge. A mere count of organiza- 
tions may be less suitable than a socio-func- 
tional classification, could satisfactory cate- 
gories be developed. Much remains to be 
done in developing techniques for the soci- 
ology of participation. 

A long wished for event in participation 
research still has not occurred ; each worker 
uses a new device in statistical expression. 
From Hawthorne, Burt and others through 
Chapin a score of studies to those of An- 
derson, the reader moves as a traveller 
must have moved in pre-war Europe where 
each community set up its own standards 
for sizes and shapes of plugs, outlets, tools, 
rails, etc. Of course, it would be unwise to 
standardize or fix the usage of any statis- 
tical index until all kinds of alternatives 
are tested. We are still in the stage of test- 
ing alternatives. It is to the credit of Ander- 
son and Plambeck that they did draw some- 
what upon the experience of other students, 
especially in their application of the Chapin 
participation index. 

But nearly every rural sociological sur- 
vey has recorded data about participation. 
There is a wealth of material for many 
kinds of communities in many parts of the 
Nation, but differences in statistical dialect 
will make it difficult if not impossible for 
some integrative mind to educe the general- 
izations that might lie in these facts were 
the terms of study comparable. This crit- 
icism must not be over labored, however, 
for the inferences from participation data 
in various studies do seem repetitive and 
consistent, and in studies like these of An- 
derson’s they approach important levels of 


generalization. 


Howard BEasRa. 


University of Kentucky. 
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Manpower 

In the report of Manpower and agricul- 
tural resources in the Appalachian Regiont^ 
Farm Management specialists, Land Eco- 
nomists and Rural Sociologists joined forces 
to examine the problem in an area which is 
generally believed to have a considerable 
reservoir of under-employed farm people. 
The 1940 census reported that 42 percent of 
the classified farms in the region had less 
than $400 gross value of products in 1939. 
Opportunities for increasing the acreage of 
crops and pastures are very limited. But 
some increase in contribution to war needs 
can be made by shifting production from 
less essential to more essential crops. Farm 
population of the Appalachian Region (5 
States) has contributed about 500,000 
actual or potential workers to industry and 
the armed forces and, in addition, 350,000 
persons who continue to live on farms have 
taken nonfarm jobs. In April, 1943 the 
total farm employment was only about 
100,000 short of the number 3 years earlier, 
but its composition had changed. Despite 
the losses, it is estimated that there is con- 
siderable agricultural underemployment in 
the region this year. More than 400,000 
workers are estimated as available for more 
productive war employment than they had 
at the time of the survey. It is concluded 
that the loss of production due to the with- 
drawal from operation of some of the 
smaller, less productive farms would be 
small and could be more than offset through 
improved practices on the remaining farms 
and through increased production on the 
more productive farms of the Nation, made 
possitde by a contribution of manpower 
from the Appalachian Region. 

Manpower for war work in Eastern Ken- 
tucky*^ is the result of a joint investigation 

^U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Man- 
power and agri^tural resources in the 
Appalachian Region, 20 pp. Washington, 
D. G., June, 1943. 

*01af F. Larson and James C. Downing, 
Manpower for war work, Eastern Kentucky, 
82 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. .%gr. in 
cooperation with Ky. Agr. E;^t. Sta., Wash- 
ington, D. C., May, 1943. 


by farm management men and rural soci- 
ologists, to provide data about the area in 
Southeastern Kentucky which presumably 
has a large volume of underemployed farm 
people who might be provided with more 
effective employment, either at their home 
locations or elsewhere. Although the popu- 
lation of the 33 counties studied had de- 
creased by 19 percent between April 1940 
and December 1942, the number of workers 
estimated to be still available for more pro- 
ductive work was greater than the number 
who had left. Barriers to changing jobs and 
work location or size of family, amount of 
land holdings, lack of experience with more 
complicated farm equipment and with large 
scale farming operations, and lack of formal 
education. The majority of the workers 
classified as available are young and many 
indicated a willingness to take a war job, 
preferably in industrial work. Pour-fifths 
of the farms surveyed had less than 8 war 
units; only 8 percent had 12 or more war 
units. Opportunities for wide spread combi- 
nation of farms, if workers should leave, 
are limited because of the nature and loca- 
tion of the better lands. Out-movement up 
to the time of the survey was largely one of 
individuals leaving singly and of young 
families. If the present age and sex distri- 
bution continues long, it is likely to be re- 
flected in higher rates of social dependency, 
higher illness and death rates, and lower 
birth rates. Schools have already felt the 
reduction in the number of children. 

Farm Labor 

To provide badly needed farm labor the 
cooperating agencies undertook a unique 
project to remove underemployed people 
from farm areas in southeast Kentucky to 
Ohio.® The steps included relocating, trans- 
portation, instruction and placement of 
workers and families. The project began in 
November, 1942. This is practically a 

®A. R. Mangus, War relocation of sub- 
sistence farmers to areas of farm labor 
needs in Ohio, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeo. 
Bui. 161. 24 ^p. In cooperation with Farm 
Security Admin. U. S. Dept Agr. and U. S. 
Employment Service, Columbus, April, 
1943. 
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progress report summarizing certain im- 
portant and wide economic, social, and cul- 
tural differences of the farming areas be- 
tween which the people were moved; also 
characteristics of the relocated people and 
their families. There is brief appraisal of 
factoi-s determining the success or failure 
of the movement and the progress as a 
whole. The strain of uprooting and re- 
locating such families is considerable. The 
success of such a project depends largely 
upon the attitudes with which they are re- 
ceived and aided to readjust themselves to 
types of economic and social life new to 
them. 

The farm manpower situation in North 
Carolina, 1943^ was appraised on the basis 
of data from a 4.1 percent sample of the 
farms in 12 counties of the State, each rep- 
resenting a type-of-farming area. Tabula- 
tions were made from information obtained 
in the State-wide, farm-to-farm census of 
manpower made by the AAA early in 1943. 
The findings indicate that most North Caro- 
lina farmers anticipate an adequate labor 
supply to meet their 1943 production plans, 
though critical labor shortages vnll un- 
doubtedly occur on some farms, especially 
on the larger commercial ones. For the 
entire State, labor available exceeds labor 
needed by 30 percent; farms qualifying for 
32 or more war units actually have 4 per- 
cent less labor than they need and those 
qualifying for less than 12 units need less 
than 50 percent of their available labor. 
Thirty-six percent of the effective man- 
power is composed of males of draft age, 
21 percent of females, 4 percent of children 
under 14 and 2 percent of persons 65 years 
of age and over. Redistribution of the avail- 
able labor supply in the most effective man- 
ner is the key to maximum war production 
for the State. 

Population 

The importance of the rural-farm popu- 
lation as a source of youthful urban work- 

*G. W. Forster and others. Farm Man^ 
power situation in North Carolina, 1949* 
N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 340, 29 pp., 
Raleigh, June, 1943. 


ers is emphasized in a study of the recent 
growth and changes in the rural population 
of Ohio.3 For purposes of analysis a new 
index of county level-of-living was pre- 
pared of material on the following items 
from the 1940 Census: percent of farms 
(1) having automobiles, (2) having tele- 
phones, (3) on hard-surfaced roads, (4) 
with dwellings lighted by electricity, (5) 
within one-fourth mile of an electric power 
line, and (6) having automobiles which 
were 1936 or later models, and per cent of 
rural-farm homes having (7) running 
water, (8) private bath, and (9) indoor 
toilet. Rural population changes with re- 
spect to age and sex composition, age group 
replacement, and net migration, together 
with data on vital statistics, are analyzed 
for each of four level-of-living areas and 
for the State as a whole. The study is con- 
cluded with a series of propositions based 
on and summarizing the materials pre- 
sented in the body of the report and the 
appendix tables. 

Erin^ and Land, people and farming in a 
rurban zone"^ provide a basis for analy 2 ang 
recent developments in the delicate bsdance 
that most part-time farming communities 
maintain between agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural activities. Both bulletins are based 
on field studies made in 1940. 

Erin is a rural New York State township 
characterized by a declining agriculture 
and an increasing dependence upon non- 
farm employment. Most of the residents 
were formerly full-time farmers who have 
gradually curtailed, and in some cases 

*A. R. Mangus and Robert L. McNam- 
ara, Levels of living and population move- 
ments in rural areas of Ohio, 1930-1940. 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 639, 62 pp., 
Wooster, March, 1943. 

® F. F. HiU, Hugh A. Johnson, and Don- 
ald R. Rush, Erin — the economic character- 
istics of a rural town in southern New 
York, 80 pp., N. Y. State College of Agr. 
and Bur. Act. Econ., U. S. Dept. A^., 
Ithaca, Marcm, 1943. 

^William R. Gordon and Gilbert S. Md- 
drum, iMnd, people and farming in a rur- 
ban zone. R. !. Agr. Expt Sta. Bui. 285. 47 
pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr, Econ.. 
U. S. Dept Agr., Kingstc n, Nov., 1942. 
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abandoned, their farm businesses and now 
rely upon industrial employment for a large 
share of their meager incomes. They are not 
part of a back to the land movement. The 
authors of Erin separated the families into 
three groups; full-time farmers, part-time 
farmers, and rural residents and analyzed 
each group separately. Although written 
primarily as a farm management study, 
recognition is given to the importance of 
the social characteristics of Erin’s popula- 
tion. A substantial section of the report is 
devoted to a series of well chosen case 
studies many of which make evident the 
pitfalls awaiting city families who hope to 
become part-time farmers. 

Unlike Erin the two towns described in 
LaTid, people and farming in a rurban zone 
contain families whose background is def- 
initely urban. Exeter, a sparsely settled in- 
land town, and Westerly, a more thickly 
populated coastal town, have many urban 
characteristics. Many families came to 
Exeter and Westerly as a result of a decline 
in the textile industry. Some were at- 
tracted by a flourishing recreation business. 
Over two-thirds of the families reported no 
cash income from farming. The bulletin, 
then, is a description of families whose 
urban interests are given expression in a 
rural setting. 

A study based on Census data of Popular 
tion trends in New York State 1900 to 
1940^ shows a steadily increasing popula- 
tion in each decade of the thirty year span, 
though the 1930-40 rate of increase declined 
markedly, dropping from 21.2 percent in 
1920-30 to 7.1 percent in 1930-40. Over the 
entire period, the population of New York 
increased at a faster rate than did that of 
the United States as a whole, but the 1930- 
40 rates are about the same (7.1 for New 
York State and 7.2 for the United States). 
The major portion of the population in- 
crease within the State took place about the 
large cities and predominantly in the metro- 
politan districts. Urban concentration has 

*W. A. Anderson, Population trends in 
New York State 1900 to IBJ^O, Comdl Univ. 
Agr. Expt Sta. BuL 786. 71 pp. Ithaca, 
Nov., 1942. 


continued, though at a slowing rate, while 
the rural-nonfarm population has increased, 
especially around the cities. After a number 
of decades of constant decline, the 1930-40 
decade saw a small increase in the farm 
population, mainly in the suburbs of the 
metropolitan districts. Since December 1941, 
rural residents have flocked to major cen- 
ters of war industries, somewhat depopu- 
lating the open country territory. 

Czech farmers in Oklahoma^ is a study 
of the comparative stability of a group of 
Czech farmers and groups of native Amer- 
ican farmers in Lincoln County, Oklahoma. 
A stable farm group is defined as one in 
which a high percentage of individual mem- 
bers are able to operate as going concerns, 
to continue operations in times of depres- 
sion as well as prosperity, adapting farm 
practices, if necessary, to changing con- 
ditions. With similar physical and economic 
resources the differences in stability resulted 
from the human differences of the groups. 
The greater stability of the Czech farmers 
was due to group attitudes, techniques, 
ideas, and habits as well as to agricultural 
practices and social existence. Czechs culti- 
vate more cotton and more feed crops per 
farm, raise more livestock, maintain their 
farms in better condition, and equip them- 
selves more fully for home living on their 
farms than the native Americans in the 
groups studied. The social life of the Czechs 
is broader and their economic ties with the 
village are closer and stronger. 

Community Organization 

The fifth volume in the BAE series of 
rural life studies^^ gives a cultural history 
of a prosperous com belt community and a 
description of its present culture. The Irwin 
community was chosen to represent t^ose 
midway between the extremes of stability 


* Russell Wilford Lynch, Czech farmers 
in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. and Mech. College 
Bui, VoL 39, No. 13, 119 pp. Stillwater, 
June, 1942. 

“Edward 0. Moe and Carl C. Taylor, 
Culture of a contemporary rural community 
Irwin, Iowa 93 pp. Rural life Studies 5, 
Bur. Act. Econ. tJ. S. Dept. Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec., 1942. 
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or instability. The authors give the his- 
torical background of the community, the 
changes in the population composition, the 
land use patterns, the social organization 
of the community and its place in the larger 
world as the people see it. The development 
of commercialization and the effects of 
pressures from the outside world are de- 
scribed in terms of their influence on the 
social organization and the behavior pat- 
terns of the people. During its sixty years 
of history the composition of its population 
has changed, emphasis has shifted from 
cereal crops to livestock, commercialization 
has developed and farming has been mech- 
anized. The channeling of these new ele- 
ments through strong but flexible social in- 
stitutiozis and the strong economic base 
cushioned the shock of their introduction. 
This is perhaps the basis of the solid pro- 
gressive character of the corn belt agri- 
culture. 

Civilian organization for total war, Cal- 
houn County^ Arkarvsas^^ was studied in 
order to throw light on (1) extent to which 
specifled war programs were known, (2) 
extent of participation in specifled war pro- 
grams, (3) principal sources of information 
on specifled war programs, and (4) the 
chief sources from which farm families 
would expect to get additional information 
about these programs. The results of the 
study reveal: “(1) The most widely known 
war programs among farm people in Cal- 
houn County are those dealing with salvage 
(with the exception of fats salvage) , ration- 
ing, and food production. The less widely 
known are primarily educational in nature, 
such as nutrition, inflation and price con- 
trol, and parity prices, but also include the 
U.S.O. and fats salvage programs. (2) 
Farm people participated most in the sal- 
vage programs (with the exception of fats 
salvage) and the food production program; 
they participated least in the U.S.O. fund 
drive, fats salvage, and relating to War 

“T. G. Standing and T. Wilson Long- 
more, Civilian orgardzation for total war, 
Calhoun County, Arkansas. 36 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Little Bode, 
April, 1943. 


Bonds and Stamps drives. (3) The prin- 
cipal sources of information of farm people 
in Calhoun County concerning war pro- 
grams are 1) the radio, 2) the newspaper, 
3) the county and home agents, 4) the FSA 
supervisors, and 5) the AAA committee- 
men. (4) Farm families would try to get 
additional needed information on war pro- 
grams principally from 1) the County Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Office, 2) the 
AAA office and 3) the FSA office. (5) Most 
of the wartime programs were activated by 
previously existing peacetime organizations. 
(6) Organizations which came into being 
directly as a result of the war are primarily 
concerned with coordinating existing 
agencies or with administering wartime 
controls over materials, equipment and man- 
power. (7) Experience has been a good 
teacher; in the process of adjustment all 
groups have become more unified and more 
concerned with the basic problem of : ‘What 
can be done to help win the war?* (8) There 
is a gn^owing recognition of the need for 
clearing all county-wide wartime programs 
through some small coordinating committee 
or council. It is possible that the Civilian 
Defense Council could perform the func- 
tion effectively since it has no special action 
program of its own and includes both farm- 
ers and townspeople in its voluntary lead- 
ership.” 

Intensive studies of the effectiveness with 
which the nutrition committees organized 
to use the face-to-face method in handling 
the Share-the-meat campaign^^ were con- 
ducted in Missouri, South Carolina, and 
Rhode Island. These studies found that: 
(1) Families generally had a good under- 
standing of the what and why of the cam- 
paign. Urban families were better informed 

'^Ronald B. Almack and Ruth McCam- 
mon, Report on the share the meat cam- 
paign in Missouri. 15 pp. Olen Leonard and 
Myra Reagon, The share the meat campaign 
in South Carolina. 18 pp. Walter C. Mc- 
Eain, The share the meat program in Rhode 
Island. 37 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. and Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Milwaukee, Wis., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Upper Darby, Penn., March, 1943 
respectively. 
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than were the rural families. (2) The ma- 
jority of the families had heard of the Cam- 
paign from more than one source, but those 
who had been personally contacted stated 
that the explanations given them by block 
or neighborhood leaders together with the 
leave-at-homes were the most informative. 
These helped them to grasp the significance 
of the program and to see the part each 
person had to play, something other sources 
didn’t do. (3) In general, the personal con- 
tacts in the urban areas were made by 
block leaders, salvage leaders and air raid 
wardens. In the cities where the block- 
leader plan of organization was well?*estab- 
lished the block leaders contacted as high as 
80 percent of the families. Where salvage 
leaders and other contact methods were 
used coverage fell to as low as 10 percent. 
Many cities did not have their block leaders 
organized in time to conduct the campaign. 
(4) The Share-the-meat campaign was pro- 
moted in rural areas by several different 
methods. Personal visits were made by 
neighborhood leaders, community leaders, 
and by Home Demonstration Club leaders. 
In addition to personal contact of the lead- 
ers many rural areas were covered through 
group meetings. (6) There is a need for 
maximum flexibility in methods of organiza- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. (6) 
Most families were interested in attending 
food demonstrations. This interest was 
greatest among the families who h?d been 
contacted by block and neighborhood lead- 
ers. (7) Although coverage was far from 
complete the results indicate that the face- 
to-face method was of value in promoting 
the campaign. 

Land Tenure 

The control of range lands for collective 
tenure or group action is not new. But in 
the Northern Great Plains it has developed 
most rapidly in recent years. Cooperative 
grazing districts, Soil Conservation Service 
^stricts and advisory boards in Taylor 
grazing districts and the national forests 
are the best known illustration. Two major 
types of collective devices can be disting- 
uished. In one, the initiative for promotion, 
organization, and control rests in local 


hands. In the other, local participation is 
largely of an advisory character and the 
final decision regarding policy rests in the 
hands of public agencies. A recent report, 
Collective tenure in grazing land in Mon^ 
tana^^ describes some common forms of col- 
lective tenure and some of the problems 
facing the collective tenure movement as 
they relate to organization, stabilizing 
tenure, allocation of grazing privileges and 
finance. 

Levels op Living 

Rural family spending and saving in 
wartime^^ reports on a survey of expendi- 
tures and savings of rural families and 
single consumers at different income levels 
during 1941 and the first quarter of 1942. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
parallel study of urban consumers. In many 
respects the data are comparable to those 
of the consumer purchasers study of 1935 
and 1936. Although agricultural production 
was approaching all-time high levels and 
the ratio of prices received to prices paid 
by farmers was approaching parity, one- 
half of the farm families reported $750 or 
less in net money income. Even if the value 
of goods produced and consumed at home 
is added the median income rises to only 
$1280, The report describes briefly the scope 
of the study, the sampling procedure and 
the nature of the data obtained; 52 tables 
present the detailed findings. 

Miscellaneous 

Social heritage as a factor in college 
achievement^^ is the subject of a study of 
students at Washington State College. The 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban ele- 

“G. H. Craig and Charles W. Loomer, 
Collective tenure on grazing land in Mon- 
tana, Mont. A^. Expt. Sta. Bui. 406, 59 
pp. Bozeman, Feb., 1943. 

“U. S. Dept. Agr., Rural family spend- 
ing and saving in wartime, 163 pp. Misc. 
Pub. 520, Washington, D. C. June, 1943. 

“ Ra^ond W. Hatch and Paul H. Land- 
is, Social heritage as a factor in college 
achievement. Research Studies of the State 
College of Washin^n. Vol. X No. 4, pp. 
215-272, Pullman, wash., Dec., 1942. 
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ments contribute about a normal ratio to 
the State College student population, but 
marked differences in ability and perform- 
ance of these groups were observed. Both 
rural groups are more highly selected in 
terms of having attained a high rank in 
their high school graduating classes, but 
the urban students in spite of an average 
lower rank in their high school classes do 
much better on the college psychological 
test than the other groups, the farm group 
ranking lowest. In terms of actual college 
performance no significant differences are 
found in the total grade-point averages of 
rural and urban groups. When persistence 
is introduced as a measure of college suc- 
cess, the rural-farm students achieve sig- 
nificantly greater success than do urban 
students. Proportionately fewer rural-farm 
students drop out during the first college 
year, and a larger proportion persist to 
graduation. The effective intelligence of 
rural students, as measured by their ability 
to make satisfactory scholastic adjustments, 
is apparently as high as that of urban stu- 
dents. This would seem to be a more valid 
basis for drawing rural-urban comparisons 
than performance on a single psychological 
test. In the college situation the farm youth 
seems to have the advantage of somewhat 
earlier maturity. He less often participates 
in inter-collegiate athletics, is less often a 
member of a social fraternity or sorority, 
and has a lower social-participation score. 

Food rationing and moraW-^ describes 
five standards that a rationing program 
must meet if it is to foster morale in war- 
time. These are: (1) limit the special ad- 
vantages of certain groups arising from 
income, leisure time, or favored access to 
food production areas; (2) encourage ad- 
justment of food consumption to needs by 
special ration allowances or supplementary 
feeding projects; (3) insure variety and 
choice in diets; (4) insure the cooperation 
of gorcers; (5) be explained to the public 
until ignorance and suspicion are elim- 

“ C. Arnold Anderson, Food rationing 
and morale, 40 pp. Pamphlet No. 4 in the 
Wartime Farm and Food Policy Ser., Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, 1943. 


inated. A rationing program which fails to 
meet the standards outlined may actively 
undermine morale. As demonstrated by the 
experience of England, ‘‘a well understood 
and successful policy of food rationing is 
unmistakable evidence of national concern 
for the security and welfare of all.” The 
most serious lack in the American rationing 
system is the feebleness of its educational 
program, shown in the failure of the public 
to demand more rationing. 

Government payments to agriculture in 
Boone County, Nebraska^" sought to de- 
termine the Government payments to farm 
families and the relationship between these 
payments and social and economic charac- 
teristics of the households. The study in- 
cluded all farm units and all farm operators 
in the county 1936-1939. Results were tabu- 
lated in terms of land classes as mapped by 
the planning committee and in relation to 
tenure status and size of farm unit. Ten 
different types of Government payments 
were included, and records of agencies sup- 
plied the data for the study. Records used 
did not include sufficient information about 
social and economic characteristics of the 
households to permit definite conclusions, 
but the findings strongly suggest the need 
for basic adjustments in educational, plan- 
ning and agricultural agency programs to 
alleviate as far as possible the peculiar 
farming hazards of the transition area. 

Other Publications Received 
Allred, C. E. and Luebke, B. H. Areal and 
functional consolidation of Tennessee 
Counties, Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. 
Ser. Mono. 151. 39 pp., Knoxville, Apr. 
20, 1943. 

Ames Defense Council, Family Welfare and 
Child Care Committee. Working mothers 
and child care in Ames, Iowa, 33 pp. 
Ames, Iowa, Mar. 1943. 

"Anton H. Anderson, Government pay- 
ments to agriculture in Boone County, 
Nebraska 19S6-S9, 31 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation with Boone 
County Land Use Plannii^ Committee, 
Lincdin, Nebraska, Feb., 1943. 
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Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. P6Q. pp. 605- 
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Christensen, Chris L. and others. AgricuU 
ture; teaching youth about the problems 
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Problems in American Life, Unit No. 8, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 

Conner, M. C. and others. Farm adjustment 
opportunities in Greene County, Georgia. 
Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 221. 74 pp. 
Experiment, Oct. 1942. 

Deming, W. ISdwards. The elimination of 
unknown ages in the 19Jj^0 population 
census. 29 pp. Bur. of the Census, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce, Washington, D. C. Jan. 
1942. 

Eselum, Mary P. and Goldschmidt, Walter 
R. A study of the methods of mobilizing 
rural people for war emergencies, Sutter 
County, California. 21 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S, Dept. Agr., Berkeley, Calif. 
Oct. 1942, 

Prank, Lawrence K. and Kiser, Louise K. 
Human conservation. The story of our 
wasted resources. 126 pp. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washington, 
D. C., Mar. 1943. 

Hauck, Joseph F. and Lee, Alvin T. M. 
Land subdivision in the New Jersey pines. 
N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 701. 52 pp. In 
cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. New Brunswick, Nov. 
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Hollingsworth, Helen and Elem, Margaret 
C. Medical care and costs in relation to 
family income. A statistical source book. 
219 pp. Bur. Memo. No. 61 Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. Mar. 1943. 
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a world goal. 31 pp. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. New York, 1943. 

International Labour Office. The co-opera- 
tive movement in the Americans. 69 pp. 
Montreal, 1943. 

Moats, Ruby W. and McNeill, John M. 
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July IQJ^l-February 1943. 69 pp. Library 
List No. 4, U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, 
D. C. April, 1943. 
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after victory. 32 pp. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 81, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. New York, 1943. 

National Resources Planning Board. Na- 
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1943. Part II Wartime planning for war 
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House Document No. 128, Part 2. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Jan. 1943, 

Schultz, Theodore W. Farm prices for food 
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Wartime Farm and Food Policy Ser. Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, 1943. 
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The Holy Earth, By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: The Christian Rural Fellowship, 
1943. Pp. 128, $0.26. Reprinted in co- 
operation with the author. 

This was the first of the Background 
Series of seven books which the author pub- 
lished in a little over a decade from 1915 to 
1927. This series forms a statement of Br. 
Bailey’s mature philosophy of rural life, 
with thoughts on many other phases of 
modem life as byproducts. The whole series 
is too little known and should be reprinted 
entire in one volume. The one volume of 
verse, Wind and Weather, will be a sur- 
prise to some who have not known the 
author as a poet who voices the thoughts 
of the dirt farmer as well as those of the 
nature lover. Among the present flood of 
books and pamphlets on democracy there is 
nothing better than the fourth of this series. 
What is Democracy? published at the close 
of World War I, and the previous book. 
Universal Service, describes what he con- 
ceives to be the hope of democracy. Space 
does not permit further review of this re- 
markable series, but it is too little known 
by present students of rural life, as most 
of the volumes are out of print. 

The Christian Rural Fellowship, through 
the enterprise of its executive secretary 
John H. Reisner, has, therefore, done a 
great service to the cause of country life 
by reprinting The Holy Earth, the first and 
best-known of this series, and at a price 
which will give it a wide reading. An 
edition of 10,000 copies is practically ex- 
hausted and another printing is probable, 
which is an interesting commentary on the 
fact that when the book was first published 
twenty-five years ago it had a small sale 
and the edition was not sold out So the seed 
sown at that time is coming into harvest. 

This is a spiritual book, even one of a 
certain mysticism, but a scientific mystic- 
ism. For, says the author, "Science but in- 
creases the mystery of lie unknown and 


enlarges the boundaries of the spiritual 
vision.” 

The thesis of the book can hardly be put 
better than in the author’s own words from 
the last paragraph of his “Retrospect,” 
which forms a preface to the new edition : 

We did not make the earth. We have 
received it and its bounties. It is beyond 
us. so it is divine. We have inescapable 
responsibilities. It is our privilege so 
to comprehend the use of the earth as 
to develop a spiritual stature. When 
the epoch of mere exploitation of the 
earth shall have worn itself out, we 
shall realize the heritage that remains 
and enter new realms of satisfaction. 

This is the main theme of the book. To 
make any critique of it would be an im- 
pertinence. It is the message of one who is 
not only a poet and a major prophet of 
modem agriculture, but who has a practical 
grasp of current problems of public policy 
and administration. This is evidenced by 
the section on “The Democratic Basis of 
Agriculture,” in which he contrasts monop- 
oloy and bureaucracy and concludes that 
the latter is the more insidious and more 
dangerous. It expresses a philosophy which 
is fundamental to the whole modem con- 
servation movement, both of soil, forest, 
animal, plant and human life. Also, here 
and there throughout the book are scattered 
observations on human behavior represent- 
ing the ethics of what is involved in the 
doctrine of The Holy Earth. Thus he holds 
that a ten-course hotel dinner contributes 
nothing to human efSeiency, but is a cere- 
mony. “Such laborious usdessness is quite 
immoral.” 

This is a deeply religious book, and be- 
cause it so combines rdigious perception 
with a practical philosophy of human be- 
havior and procedure, it is a book which 
should be required reading for every mral 
pastor, and for every rural educator. The 
former will find that it has a message for 
him, whatever his theology; and the latter 
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will miss some of the deepest meanings of 
rural education if he does not grasp its 
principles. It should be a part of the train- 
ing of every student of rural sociology", for 
it will ever be a classic in the literature of 
rural life. Libraries should stock up with 
sufficient copies while they are available. 

Dwight Sanderson. 

Cornell University. 


Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Durham; Duke 
University Press, 1943. Pp. ix -}- 246. 
$3.60. 

Stemming largely from his Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, this latest book by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin is concerned mainly with the 
basic referential principles of social science 
in general and of sociology in particular. 
Several of the author’s recent publications 
have been intended as popularizations, but 
this work, as the rather formidable title 
suggests, is a technical treatise in method- 
ology. For those social scientists who still 
labor under the misconception that levels of 
phenomena are essentially the same in all 
sciences. Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time is a vigorous and useful corrective. It 
contains an excessive amount of self -quota- 
tion, however, and those specialists who 
have followed Sorokin's recent works rather 
closely may regret his tendency toward 
parthenogenesis. Although his adherents 
may wish that he had applied his critical 
acumen and creativeness to new tasks, in- 
terested persons who have not already 
assimilated his ideas will be aided by this 
darification and pointing up of an import- 
ant perspective in contemporary sociology. 

The opening chapter of the book is en- 
titled a “Declaration of Independence of 
Sociology and the Social Sciences from the 
Natural Sciences,” the three following chap- 
ters are an exposition of sodocultural 
causality, space, and time, and the final 
chapter seta forth the referential principles 
of integralist sodology. To liberate “sod- 
ology and the social sciences from voluntary 
servitude to the natural sdences,” they 
*hnust have thdr own set of referential 
prindples and their own peculiar methods 


suited to the nature of the phenomena they 
deal with.” Blind imitation of the physical 
sciences and crude quantitativism are ably 
and incisively criticized, and Sorokin’s pro- 
posal for a revolt against the sterility of 
the positivistic “natural-science sociology” 
is outlined. 

Lundberg, Dodd, and others of their 
school of thought are lambasted. Mistaken 
efforts on the part of social scientists to 
resort to pseudo-mathematics, and to reduce 
all inquiry to some form of measurement, 
even in the absence of so elementary a 
thing as a unit, are exposed. In utilizing his 
time-tried device of setting up his pins and 
then bowling them down, Sorokin scores a 
number of strikes against monistic inter- 
pretations of social causality and rigid con- 
ceptions of space and time. Diffuse theories 
of multiple causation are also eliminated. 
All of this is acceptable to many sociologists 
who will agree with the author that the 
“mechanical research of mediocre clerical 
manipulators” is to be deplored. 

From this point on, his argument elicits 
less agreement. That a satisfactory plan 
for constructive revision is contained in 
Sorokin’s own rather abstruse and mystic 
“integralist sociology” (an application of 
what in his Dynamics was termed the 
“logico-meaningful method”) is very doubt- 
ful. Merely because we do not as yet (and 
may never) understand very precisely the 
role of creative imagination, few modem 
scientists would hold with him that we 
ought to treat it as “a supersensory, super- 
rational, metalogic act of ‘intuition’ or 
‘mystic experience,’ representing a type of 
cognition *sui generis,’ profoundly different 
from sensory perception and the logical 
activity of reason.” 

Sorokin summarizes his positive con- 
ception as follows; “The integralist school 
of sociology embraces the valid parts of the 
purely empirical, singularistic and sense- 
perceptional conceptions; of the purely 
rational, logical conceptions emphasizing 
rationality, logic, orderliness, and uniform- 
ity; and, finally, of the purely intuitive, 
mystic, metalogical conceptions of reality 
as the transcendental ‘City of God/ as 
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stressed by the ‘sociologies' of the truth of 
faith. The integral sociocultural reality is 
obviously richer than any of these partial 
concepts.” If the searchers for truth are to 
be really scientific, according to the canons 
of the integraiist school, here is their credo! 

Logan Wilson. 

University of Kentucky. 


Exploring Tomorrow's Agriculture: Co-- 
operative Group Farming — A Practical 
Program of Rural Rehabilitation. By 
Joseph W. Eaton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 265. $2.75. 

This is a valuable book. It comes to hand 
at a time when our agriculture is in a 
period of transition — at a time, in other 
words, when it is essential that it be not 
allowed simply to drift, but be reasonably 
directed, if the end results of the change 
are to be good. There is not a little in this 
volume that should be helpful in providing 
the direction needed. 

The second title, “Cooperative Group 
Farming — A Practical Program of Rural 
Rehabilitation,'' much more pointedly indi> 
cates the content of the volume than does 
the first, namely, “Exploring Tomorrow's 
Agriculture.” The volume is divided into 
three major parts: the first, dealing with 
“The Theory of Cooperative Group Farm- 
ing as a Method of Rural Rehabilitation”; 
the second, telling in detail the story of 
“The Cooperative Corporation Farms of the 
Farm Security Administration”; the third, 
describing “Other Cooperative Farm 
Groups.” 

Perhaps outstanding among the items 
giving attention in the first part are: ten 
criteria of rural rehabilitation; three sur- 
mountable obstacles to rural rehabilitation; 
a comparison of the large-scale and family- 
type pattern of farming. Regarding the 
last-mentioned item the author concludes: 
“When all is considered, we still do not 
have enough conclusive evidence to make a 
definite judgment as to the merits of the 
two types of farm organization. But we do 
know one fact. American farms are grow- 
ing larger.” He adds, regarding what he 
calls “the tide toward ever larger and more 


commercialized types of farming in many 
regions”: At present, while we are still in 
the middle of this trend, both large and 
small farms co-exist. Many well-trained and 
industrious family farmers are still making 
a fair living and may do so for a time, just 
as independent grocery or hardware stores 
are surviving despite the competition from 
chain stores. But for better or for worse, 
an agricultural industrialization may be in 
store for us.” 

In describing, in the second part of the 
volume, the twenty-seven cooperative cor- 
poration farms established by the Farm 
Security Administration between the years 
1937 and 1942, special short chapters are 
devoted to the following topics among 
others: physical layout; objectives and phi- 
losophy ; membership selection and turn- 
over; legal organization; management; cost 
of establishment; rent and subsidization; 
business success. The weaknesses and 
strengths, the successes and the failures of 
these FSA units are all brought out into 
the open. Among the successes noted by the 
author are the following: the member's 
material well-being has been bettered; the 
asocial effects of mechanization have not 
operated on cooperative corporation farms; 
there has been efficient production; habits 
of rugged isolation, characteristic of Amer- 
ican farmers, are being broken down. 
Among the signs of weakness noted by him 
are these: “There are noticeable adminis- 
trative difficulties on many projects, espe- 
cially friction between FSA officials and 
the renters. Many of the latter look upon 
their membership as a ‘government job' and 
make little or no effort to transform their 
associations into genuine cooperatives. They 
often withdraw to take other farm-labor 
jobs which seem less promising. Indicating 
that they do not understand the potential 
advantages of being members of a coopera- 
tive corporation. The layout and the farm 
plan of several projects is far from ideal. 
The cost of establishment has been high, 
and we have no proof that it was consider- 
ably lower than the cost of establishing 
family-type units. Many associations still 
require a subsidy and operate at a loss.” 
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In the last section of the volume, dealing 
with non-govemmental resettlement pro- 
jects, the author describes three privately 
organized and administered cooperative 
ventures, a number of religio-utopian group- 
farms of the United States and several 
group-farms in other countries. Like the 
FSA units, these non-govemmental pro- 
jects have also proved themselves important 
laboratories for testing the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
versus small-scale, and cooperative versus 
non-cooperative operations. 

There is an interesting statement in the 
foreword by M. L. Wilson. It reads: “We 
must recognize that cooperative group 
farming is entirely foreign to our custom 
and destined to fail unless there is some 
religious or ethical motive to draw people 
together.” Very true. And the religion that 
forms the basis of each venture will have to 
be something genuinely substantial. A “do- 
as-you-please religion” based on sheer in- 
dividualism will not permanently make of 
the individualist American farmer a being 
social enough for satisfactory cooperative 
farm-group life. 

Edgar Schmiedler. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


World Trade in Agricultural Products, By 
Henry C. Taylor and Anne Dewees 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. x -f 286. $3.50. 

Well up on the agenda at the next peace 
conference will certainly appear the topic 
“World Trade in Agricultural Products.” In 
a book bearing such a title Dr. and Mrs. 
Taylor have provided not only a background 
of extremely interesting and valuable facts, 
but have interpreted the meaning of these 
facts in terms of national and international 
policies. Within a comparatively few pages 
they have incorporated an adequate amount 
of very readable textual material and forti- 
fied it with a surprisingly large number of 
charts, maps and statistical tables. 

The book (which is offered as “one con- 
tribution to the factual background needed 
for an appraisal of the problems that face 
the builders of a world social structure de- 


signed to provide the conditions essential to 
the progress of civilization”), is indispens- 
able to an understanding of the “essential 
characteristics of world trade”; the “under- 
lying motives and far-reaching effects of 
national trade policies”; and the “relation- 
ships between standards of living and wide- 
spread controls that force agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce into uneconomic 
channels.” 

The authors are peculiarly qualified for a 
task of such magnitude and kind and in its 
accomplishment have drawn heavily not 
only upon a rich and varied experience but 
upon rare and ordinarily unavailable source 
materials. 

After a concise but comprehensive Intro- 
duction there are chapters on Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Rubber, Tobacco, Coffee, Tea, Sugar, 
Wheat, Rice, Feed Grains, Meat and live 
Animals, Fats and Oils. For each of these 
commodities or groups of commodities and 
for the major exporting and importing 
countries, there are shown by the use of 
charts, maps, and statistical tables the 
essential facts with respect to net trade and 
to trends in the volume of world imports 
and exports. The way in which national 
policies, imperial preferences and interna- 
tional agreements have infiuenced the ex- 
tent, character and direction of trade in 
each of these commodities and in the differ- 
ent countries is made very understandable 
in the accompanying text. A special chapter 
on Government Policies discusses the pro- 
lem from the point of view of some of the 
leading nations and calls attention to the 
mistakes which have been made and the 
efforts put forth to prevent them. A con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to a summary 
and comments and suggests an essential 
relationship between world trade in agri- 
cultural products, the causes of war and 
the conditions of peace. 

There is so much to commend the form, 
style and content of the volume that this 
reviewer finds it difficult either to pick out 
one section or feature more noteworthy than 
another or to find fault with a particular 
item. The amount of factual material con- 
tained in the book is almost unbelievable 
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and definitely fixes it as an indispensable 
reference. It provides also an admirable text 
in a field which has heretofore been sadly 
neglected and it offers to the policy-makers 
a thought-provoking treatise on one of the 
least understood and most abused of all 
economic policies. 

As the authors state (p. 266) “World 
trade in agricultural products threads its 
way through the entanglements built up by 
national legislation in response to pressure 
groups.’’ The results to date have not been 
any too favorable. As an alternative the 
authors suggest the creation of conditions 
under which each nation may develop along 
the lines of its own resources and abilities 
and unhampered by artificialities estab- 
lished for the benefit of special interests. 
They admit that this will take “time, 
patience and great skill” and will require 
“not only enlightened attitudes on the part 
of each nation but also a fundamental in- 
ternational understanding and genuine 
cooperative action on a world basis.” 

G. H. Aull. 

Clemson College. 


Balinese Character, A Photographic Analy- 
sis. By Gregory Bateson and Margaret 
Mead. Special Publications of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, v. II, Dec. 
7, 1942. Pp. xvi -i- 277, $3.75. 

Since the discussion of “ethos” in Sum- 
ner’s monumental Folkways^ social sci- 
entists have been hard on the trail of that 
evanescent and intangible concept. That the 
summation of the traits of a society or of 
an individual has a transcendent character 
which informs the aggregate with order, 
and which constrains the apparent divers- 
ity within the rigid confines of a master- 
plan, has been a common-place in social 
theory. It is perhaps only extreme atomistic 
behaviorists who would argue otherwise. 

But it has not been an easy task to pro- 
ceed from this vague realization to the 
formulation of such criteria as would lend 
themselves to comparable work among a 
large body of scientists. The vigor of the 
concept, however, is tantalizingly evident 
in the work of functional anthropologists, 


Gestalt psychologists, and historians, such 
as — among many others — Spengler, KoflFka, 
Wertheimer, Benedict, and Mead. With 
what success they have accounted them- 
selves in this matter, the reader must judge 
for himself. 

It is to this problem as it presents itself 
in their Balinese materials that Drs. Bate- 
son and Mead direct their considerable tal- 
ents. Cognisant of the widespread feeling 
that her work, while stimulating and sug- 
gestive, rings too impressionistically on 
cautious ears, that her effects seem to be 
created rather by a brisk journalistic com- 
mentary on the passing primitive parade 
than by sound evidence. Dr. Mead, with 
Dr. Bateson as co-author has set out to 
present the Balinese “ethos” in unassailable 
objective form so that all may see for them- 
selves. The volume is at the same time a 
methodological illustration of how, in their 
judgment, the scientist must describe and 
analyze the culture-configuration as it ex- 
emplifies itself in the individual-Gesta^t. 

The techniques employed to achieve this 
worthy end are twofold. First, several hun- 
dred photographs, from among their files 
of tens of thousands, are presented with 
both analytic and synthetic commentary. 
These photographs represent instances of 
the types of concrete behavioral evidence 
upon which the authors base their judg- 
ments. Second, the authors contribute their 
unique stylistic modes separatdy and con- 
jointly to the analysis. Dr. Mead’s contri- 
bution is impressionistic, dramatic, and 
synthetic in view, much as in her earlier 
works on child development; that of Dr. 
Bateson analytic and concrete. 

With this novel approach and presenta- 
tion, it is concluded that the Balinese char- 
acter is based upon fear, which constitutes 
both a value and a threat; that it is “cut off 
from inter-personal relations,” in a state 
of “dreamy-relaxed disassociation” similar 
to what in our own society is clinically re- 
garded as “schizoid”; that it is emotionally 
vulnerable; and that life for it is without 
dimax. “Between the Death which is sym- 
bolized by the Witch’s claw and the grave- 
yard orgies, and the death which is sleep 
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into which one retires when frightened, life 
is a rhythmic, patterned unreality of pleas- 
ant, significant movement, centered in one’s 
own body to which all emotion long ago 
withdrew.” (p. 48) 

It will be difficult for the ordinary reader 
to evaluate the conclusions of the study for 
two reasons. Much of the language is sys- 
tematically vague and unnecessarily recon- 
dite; the volume would have gained much 
from simpler language. Secondly, in spite 
of the authors’ belief in the adequacy of 
photographic evidence, much more evidence 
'^'ould seem to be required. If one chose to 
question certain basic assumptions of the 
study, such as that adult behavior is di- 
rectly consequent upon, or a re-enactment 
of, infantile behavior — as many have done 
with respect to Freud’s similar notion — ^it 
would be apparent that the present mate- 
rials are not conclusive. 

It is further clear that despite the me- 
thodological emphasis, no formal criteria 
have been explicitly set forth which would 
enable us to see the grounds for the ethol- 
ogical . interpretations. The difficulty is not 
stylistic, as they seem to feel, it is the 
fundamental lack of operational criteria 
for the determination of configurational 
types. The present reviewer regrets to say 
that, whatever else may have been accomp- 
lished by this study, it has not filled this 
central need of all ‘‘pattern,” “configura- 
tional,” “Gesifllf,” or “ethological” theory. 
However profuse and excellent the field 
materials, the uneasy suspicion still remains 
that as regards “ethos” theory, we are still 
hardly further advanced than the simple 
statements that “the Japanese ethos is mil- 
itaristic”; “the Chinese ethos is pacifistic”; 
“the European kkarma is commercial”; “the 
Zuni is Appolonian.” 

While the very excellent photographs — 
which, incidentally, reach a new high in 
meaningful cultural photography — ^provide 
much visual evidence, they cannot be offered 
as proof. Photographs can illustrate and 
document an argument, but they cannot 
prove it. Perhaps continuous cinematog- 
raphy might do it, but still photographs can 
only say, in effect, “this is what I mean 


when I say such-and-such.” The value of 
photography either as illustration or proof 
depends solely on the inherent strength of 
the argument itself. Still photographs can- 
not be taken as the primary empirical data 
for verification of complex theoretical prob- 
lems. 

To say all this is not to belittle the gen- 
uine achievement of this enormously stimu- 
lating volume. The photography itself is 
inherently valuable. We learn much about 
the individual in Balinese culture, about 
the reciprocal inter-relations between cul- 
ture and the person. The forthright effort 
to grapple with intricate problems in con- 
figurational analysis, while certainly not 
uniformly successful, yields a net precipit- 
ate of gain for all social scientists. 

Herbert Passin. 

Evanston, Illinois. 


Economics of Soil Conservation. By Arthur 
C. Bunce. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1943. Pp. xv -f 227. $3.00. 

This book treats the subject of conserva- 
tion in a somewhat restricted manner. It is 
confined, as the title suggests, chiefly, al- 
though not solely, to the economics of land 
conservation. The procedure is from def- 
initions through an intricate economic 
analysis to the formulation of public pol- 
icies and action programs. The chapter on 
definitions is concerned with the nature of 
conservation, exploitation of land, capital, 
net income, rent, and other concepts usually 
encountered in a discussion of conserva- 
tion. The deck thus cleared for action, the 
author undertakes an economic analysis of 
production (chapters 2 to 5, inclusive), 
which he believes is essential to a correct 
understanding of the nature of conservation 
and the many problems associated with it. 
This analysis is followed by a discussion of 
problems of the individual and the main- 
tenance of soil fertility (chapters 6 and 7). 
There are four chapters (8 to 11, inclusive) 
dealing with the role and interest of society 
in conservation both under conditions of 
peace and war. As a logical conclusion, in 
the final chapter (12), the author under- 
takes the difficult task of formulating pub- 
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lie policies and indicating the proper lines 
of action. 

The treatment is theoretical and analy- 
tical. There are few if any facts presented 
with respect to the conservation of our land 
resources or their exploitation. Much of the 
discussion does not deal with conservation 
per 86 but with abstractions, such as the 
efficiency and capacity of land or other 
factors of production; the elasticity of pro- 
duction and intensity of land use; the re- 
lationship of elasticity of production and in- 
tensity of land use to rent; intensive and 
extensive margins; the relation of price 
changes (in the abstract) to conservation. 

This type of treatment reflects the trend 
in modem economics, which is in fact an 
extension of the classical tradition, al- 
though this is often violently denied. True, 
the modem economist has abandoned, ap- 
parently, such Actions as perfect competi- 
tion because he knows that it does not exist, 
and actually did not exist even in days of 
the classical economist. Yet, the modem 
economist tends to indulge in lines of reas- 
oning, and to use methods of analysis which 
yield results of doubtful practical value. 
The fact is that in the conservation of our 
natural resources there are too many fac- 
tors, the effects of which are not subject to 
accurate evaluation. In view of this, it 
would appear that the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the problem of conservation lies 
not so much in a general or even a detailed 
abstract analysis as it does in studies of 
specific problems — ^problems that can be 
clearly described and which are not so com- 
plicated as to defy analysis. In this respect 
the Economics of Soil Conservation will not 
be of much help to those who are concerned 
with getting along with the conservation 
of our diminishing national resources. 

The modem approach to conservation, as 
exemplified in this book, is conditioned also 
by the idea that national resources are not 
a common heritage of the race. What justi- 
fication, for example, has any nation to say 
that the resources within its boundaries be- 
long solely to it, to be used as it sees fit, and 
to bar all other nations from participating 
in their use? It is not important to the dis- 


cussion whether or not this idea is correct. 
The point is that the modem approach to 
conservation lacks depth and is projected 
on too narrow a base. This is true of 
Bunco’s book because of its emphasis on 
abstract economic analyses. 

These defects of Economics of Soil Con- 
servation become more obvious when the 
author attempts to formulate policies and 
action programs. This part of the book must 
be marked down as negative. It deals with 
the questions of the function of economic 
research and other equally innocuous al- 
though essential topics. This flows directly 
from the preceding treatment of the subject 
of conservation. Conservation is of sufficient 
importance to be dealt with in a broader 
and more realistic fashion, with an under- 
standing of what has been done and what 
still remains to be accomplished not only on 
a national but an international scale. It is 
only in this fashion that the conservation 
and maximum use of our national resources 
can be assured. 

It is a difficult task to evaluate properly 
this book. There is unquestionably a need 
for a book on this subject and to some 
extent Bunce’s book supplies this need. But 
the sophisticated reader will not be satis- 
fied with the treatment accorded the subject. 
It smacks too much of the classroom and 
modem volumes of abstraction. These un- 
questionably have their place but must be 
integrated with actual accomplishments if 
they are to be used most effectively. In spite 
of the defects in this book, students and 
workers in the field of conservation will find 
in it much that is useful and stimulating. 

G. W. Forster. 
North Carolina State College. 


Redirecting Farm Policy. By Theodore W. 
Schultz. New York; The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. vii -f 75, $1.00. 

Dr. Schultz made a fortunate choice in 
the title of his book as it stimulates think- 
ing on the subject of agricultural policy. 
The book itself is quite largely a criticism 
of past policies and especially of parity 
prices. Inasmuch as parity prices were in- 
stituted as “goals’* during the depression of 
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the thirties and not as “directives” for a 
war-time economy, probably a page or two 
would have convinced most readers that the 
parity concept is less well suited to the ag- 
ricultural problems of the 1940’s than to 
those of the 1930’s, and that parity as 
applied has not been perfect at any time. 
Nearly half of the book, however, is de- 
voted to these points. 

The redirecting suggested by the author 
applies as much to social policy as to agri- 
cultural policy. He indicates that society 
has three fundamental stakes in agricul- 
ture: (1) a stake in production, the use of 
resources, <2) a stake in how farm people 
live, and (3) a stake in an equitable distri- 
bution of the food supply in such a way as 
to serve the general interest (pages 3-5). 

Two suggestions are offered for redirect- 
ing farm (and social) policy: First, that 
the government enlarge its policy of guar- 
anteeing prices to farmers, with the intent 
of obtaining the most advantageous use of 
farm resources. These “forward prices” 
would be announced sufficiently in advance 
of a production period to guide farmers in 
their production plans. Secondly, Schultz 
proposes that government aid be rendered 
to low income families on the basis of the 
size of the family. Benefits in kind rather 
than in cash are recommended. Details of 
administering a program designed to carry 
out these suggestions are not included. 

The goal of efficient use of farm re- 
sources will meet with general support even 
though some may not agree with the pro- 
posal of how to gain that objective. Dr. 
Schultz admits on page 10 that prices are 
less effective as directives in periods of de- 
flation and inflation than in periods of “no 
radical change in aggregate incomes.” In- 
effectiveness just at the time when direc- 
tives are most sorely needed surely is an 
objection to the proposal. Sociologists may 
agree with the suggestion of aid to large 
families but at least some economists will 
disagree in spite of the premium which war 
is placing upon a high birth rate. Dr. 
Schultz fails to recognize that it is large 
production per capita which permits a high 
standard of living rather than large total 


production without regard to the number of 
people among whom the product must be 
distributed. 

In a period of rapid development in social 
planning Dr. Schultz wisely has limited his 
book to one segment of the subject, i.e. to 
prices, as goals and directives in the per- 
spective of long-time objectives. Rural soci- 
ologists and economists who are interested 
in agricultural policy will find it worth 
reading. 

Dana G. Card. 

University of Kentucky. 


White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. Final Report. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 272. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. Pp. 
392. $0.65. 

Sociologists, many of whom are now en- 
gaged in post-war planning, will be espe- 
cially interested in the recommendations (or 
goals for the future) of the White House 
Conference on Children in Democracy held 
in Washington, January 18 to 20, 1940. 
These recommendations were prepared by 
a committee, assisted by a technical re- 
search staff. 

There are 13 groups of recommendations 
as follows: (1) that democracy may best be 
acquired in childhood if the relationship 
among members of the family is of a demo- 
cratic quality, and that parent education 
should be extended as a useful means for 
helping to bring about this type of family 
life; (2) that every family have an oppor- 
tunity to earn an adequate income. Objec- 
tives in the economic life of the nation listed 
were: (a) improved and fuller use of the 
nation’s resources; (b) higher incomes for 
families of wage earners and low salaried 
clerical workers; (c) assured income to 
families of the unemployed; (d) higher in- 
comes for farm families — ^by adequate meas- 
ures for soil and forest conservation, meas- 
ures to raise agricultural prices, movement 
of farm families from poor to good soil 
areas, extension of agricultural credit, agri- 
cultural and home economics education, ex- 
pansion of cooperatives; (e) stronger and 
more extended community services to chil- 
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dren; (f) a fairer distribution of the costs 
of services. It was recommended further: 
73 ) that social security laws be broadened 
as to coverage and liberalized as to benefits 
provided; (4) that the federal government 
continue and expand its slum clearance and 
new housing program through federal loans 
and grants to local housing agencies with 
special attention to rural areas and with 
encouragement of housing cooperatives; (6) 
that preventive and curative health service 
and medical care be made available to the 
entire population, with special attention to 
care of mothers and new bom babies, and 
with acceptance of the principle that every 
mother and child should get hospital care 
and the advice of specialists, if required. 
With respect to education, it was recom- 
mended: (6) that the federal government 
increase its grants to the states in order to 
reduce the present inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities among the states; that 
schools help students develop their individ- 
ual traits and abilities; that education be 
extended in both directions, to the 3 to 5 
year group and the 18 to 20 year group; 
that federal grants to the states for general 
public education should be available for 
school libraries. For recreation, it was 
urged: (7) that the development of recrea- 
tion and the constmctive use of leisure be 
recognized as a public responsibility on a 
par with the responsibility for education 
and health; and that a non-govemmental 
national commission be created to study 
leisure-time needs and the existing resources 
and to make recommendations for the de- 
velopment of recreation and informal edu- 
cation. It was recommended also: (8) that 
“religion be treated frankly, openly, and 
objectively as an important factor in per- 
sonal and social behavior.” A commission 
was suggested for studying our past expe- 
riences with religious education both in 
churches and the schools. From this it was 
thought that we might learn how religious 
training can best be related to the general 
educational program. The conference en- 
dorsed: (9) a minimum age of 16 years for 
all employment during school hours, or for 
work at any time in manufacturing or min- 


ing industries, or with power machinery; 14 
years for employment outside of school 
hours; a minimum age of 18 or higher for 
employment in hazardous or injurious occu- 
pations and a 40 hour week up to 18 years. 
The tenth recommendation is as follows: 
“The standards set for the protection and 
care of children in America should apply to 
all children. The denial of opportunity to 
any on the grounds of race, citizenship, 
color, or creed is undemocratic and inimical 
to the welfare of all children. The confer- 
ence calls upon all citizens to work con- 
tinuously for the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice in all their forms. 
This effort must be made in home and 
school, in law-making bodies, and in local, 
state, and national organizations, public 
and private, which serve children directly 
or indirectly.” Concluding recommendations 
were: (11) that social services be provided 
for children whose home conditions or in- 
dividual difficulties require special atten- 
tion; that the federal government enlarge 
its child welfare activities to make them 
more fully available in the states; that state 
welfare departments should provide leader- 
ship in developing state and local services 
for children and in improving standards of 
care; (12) that school and out-of -school 
youth be given better vocational prepara- 
tion, guidance and counseling; that there 
be more experiments in part-time work and 
part-time schooling; (13) that the federal 
government accept the responsibility for 
development of an inclusive plan for care of 
migrant families. 

The whole emphasis of the conference 
was thus on improving the situation of the 
underprivileged family. This was because 
improving the situation of the underpriv- 
ileged family is the best way to improve the 
situation of underprivileged children who 
come almost altogether from such families. 
Being reared in such families gives little 
opportunity for enjoying and appreciating 
the advantages of a democracy. 

Those who preach the doctrine of in- 
dividual initiative may see in the recom- 
mendations of this conference too many 
calling for government action. The confer- 
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ence, however, was convinced that govern- 
ment action is a consequence of our develop- 
ing civilization; that it promotes rather 
than retards democracy; that it is in con- 
formity with the requirement of efficient 
operation and not necessarily a step toward 
bureaucracy. With this, most sociologists 
will agree. 

Dorothy Dickins. 
Mississippi State College. 


The Standard of Living in 1860, By Edgar 
W. Martin. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 461. $4.60. 

The purpose of this book is to describe 
the level (not the standard as the title 
signifies) of living in the United States on 
the eve of the Civil War. Included in the 
discussion are food production and consump- 
tion, housing and household operation, cloth- 
ing and personal care, medical care and 
public health, transportation and communi- 
cation, education, leisure and recreation, 
and governmental and philanthropical con- 
tributions to the level of living. That the 
task attempted is a most difficult one should 
be readily apparent to all. Perhaps the 
greatest ^fficulty is the lack of dependable 
data concerning the more commonplace ele- 
ments in the levels of living of the common 
people of that time. While the written im- 
pressions of travelers (especially from Eng- 
land) and writings about the conspicuous 
consumption of the rich and the dire pov- 
erty of the poor are readily available, rel- 
atively little can be found which deals di- 
rectly with the levels of living of the urban 
laboring classes and typical farm families. 
By careful selection from a great body of 
indirectly and directly related primary and 
secondary source materials from many fields 
and by constructive use of imagination, 
Martin has partially overcome this diffi- 
culty. In fact he has given us a most con- 
vincing picture of the general level of living 
of our population in 1860. 

That his treatment of rural levels of 
living, exclusive of plantation and frontier 
groups, is not as complete as that for urban 
groups will be a source of disappointment 
to rural soddogists. Despite the fact that 


little is available on this phase of the sub- 
ject in secondary sources, a thorough search 
for additional data in the form of letters, 
diaries, i*ural newspapers, and similar 
sources should provide much more knowl- 
edge concerning this phase of the subject. 
Likewise, those who are interested in the 
quantitative aspects of the subject are 
doomed to disappointment since the descrip- 
tion is largely in nonquantitative terms. 
This is unavoidable, however, because quan- 
titative budgetary data on the period cov- 
ered is virtually nonexistent. Also, many 
critical readers will disagree with the value 
judgments that the author freely expresses 
such as: “The heavy indulgence in hard 
liquor, the thousands of saloons, indicate 
anything but a satisfying life” (p. 392) ; 
“One is sometimes tempted to believe that 
at the same time their standard of living 
was rising and the amount of their leisure 
increasing the Americans were becoming a 
less happy people” (p. 404). However, none 
will deny that he has expressed them openly 
without effort to disguise them as scientific 
truths. In fact, the book is written very 
honestly. Where the information is ques- 
tionable the author says so and why. Fur- 
thermore, it is written in the free and in- 
teresting style common to historians and 
uncommon to other social scientists. Despite 
its admitted weaknesses this study is a 
significant contribution to economic history 
and should prove valuable to students of 
levels of living. 

William H. Sewell, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University j 1940^194.1, By Mary M. 
Crawford. New York; Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 271. $3.50, 
This study is an attempt to determine the 
patterns of student consumption at Indiana 
University, to see the variations among dif- 
ferent groups on the campus, and to dis- 
cover the social and economic factors re- 
sponsible for such variations. It is based on 
data covering the academic year 1940-1941, 
collected from a sample of 1275 unmarried 
undergraduate students. The data were col- 
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lected from students of the various 
branches of the University in such a way 
as to insure representativeness and ade- 
quacy of the sample. 

Professor Crawford, in making this study, 
has broken the ground in a new research 
universe. This study is of interest to the 
social research student from two stand- 
points. In the first place, the author com- 
bines an analysis of 94 statistical tables 
with her own interpretations to present 
some of the folkways which affect student 
spending. Secondly, it provides a basis for 
comparison with student spending and the 
social and economic factors involved at other 
state universities. 

The analysis of student budgets offers a 
new sidelight to the field of consumer eco- 
nomics. With the student group of the na- 
tion spending at least half a billion dollars 
per year college expenditures are beginning 
to constitute a more significant part of the 
general problem of consumer spending. 

The technique of using estimates of 
spending has the advantage of making it 
possible to obtain information from a 
greater number of students than the collec- 
tion of detailed records would permit. In a 
check on the validity of the estimates the 
author found that the discrepancies between 
actual spending and estimates of expense 
were not so great as the discrepancies be- 
tween actual spending and itemized 
accounts. 

The median expenditure by 351 students 
from farms was 670 dollars for the regular 
two-semester year of 1940-41 at Indiana 
University. The median expenditure by 383 
students from cities was 750 dollars for ihe 
same period of time. The examination of 
the total annual expenditures by all stu- 
dents shows a wide range and indicates 
that while some students have no financial 
problems, others are faced with hardships 
and poverty. The latter group consists of 
those students who are determined to con- 
tinue in school regardless of their inability 
to eat regularly, to live in comfort, or to 
engage in social activities. 

A characteristic which gives this study 
significance as a research product is its 


very enlightening appendix. The first sec- 
tion is a carefully sifted description of the 
methods used in making the studj". Statis- 
tical formulas as well as results from the 
application of the entire statistical method 
to the data are included in this section. The 
final section contains summary tables 
which include a great part of the numerical 
data collected from the replies to the 
questionnaires. 

The author feels that student spending 
is conditioned by the usages and traditions 
generally accepted and adhered to by mem- 
bers of individual campus groups. These 
folkways plus the relative homogeneity of 
student expenditures for such items as uni- 
versity fees serve to differentiate the stu- 
dent budget from budgets in general and 
make student spending a special problem in 
consumption. 

Bardin Nelson. 
Louisiana State University. 


County lAhrary Primer, By Mildred W. 

Sandoe. New York: The H. W. Wilson 

Company. 1942. Pp. 222. $2.25. 

This book is indeed a primer for county 
librarians and for rural leaders who wish 
to extend library service to rural areas in 
a practical and efficient manner. It is based 
on actual study and experimentation in 
getting county libraries established in 
Ohio. In 1936 only seven counties in the 
state had county-wide service; in 1940 only 
23 out of the 88 counties were without some 
form of county service. Four factors are 
cited as responsible for this development: 
state aid; state library leadership; local 
cooperation on the part of library staffs in 
the counties, library boards, county budget 
commissions, and friends of the library; 
and the WPA state-wide library project. 
This is a real achievement when viewed 
against the fact that 72 percent of the 
rural people were without publicly sup- 
ported library service in the United States 
in 1940, a decrease from 88 percent in 1936. 

The start toward an expansion of county 
library service in Ohio was made in 1935; 
first, by providing for that biennium 
$100,000 of state-aid for library extension; 
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then the release for county library purposes 
of ■what is called the “intangibles tax,*' a 
tax on personal property — ^incomes from 
stocks, bonds, and bank deposits; and 
finally, by an interpretation of the law to 
mean that libraries could give county ser- 
vice by bookmobiles, branches, and other 
means, using some of the proceeds from 
this tax. Then a state-wide survey was 
made, county by county, and on the facts 
gathered recommendations were made as 
to the best ways of giving service to rural 
people, the recommendations differing from 
county to county. Based on these surveys, in 
which local people participated, a five-year 
program of county library organization was 
carried out. 

From these five years of experience, the 
author has put together a practical guide 
for county library organization; but it is 
more than a guide, it is an interesting and 
valuable true story of how county libraries 
can be established. Included in the text are 
chapters on financing, in which it is force- 
fully stated that the one dollar minimum 
standard is utterly inadequate; and on pub- 
lic relations, in which the author points out 
that the very existence of public libraries 
depends on a good publicity program. The 
chapter on county boards, insisting that 
they must include trustees with county- 
wide interests, such as county school men, 
county agents and health authorities; and 
on county staffs, which emphasizes the need 
for a good, adequately paid administrator, 
who has intimate knowledge of rural as well 
as city people, one who is interested in rural 
living, and who has had training in rural 
sociology, is probably the best in the book. 
But the author goes further and gives in- 
formation on bookmobiles, their advantages 
and disadvantages, the kinds to secure and 
how to supply, staff and use them to the 
best advantage; and on the set-up and ad- 
ministration of branches, stations and ser- 
vice by mail. Then a chapter is devoted to 
county federation of library services, using 
several counties as examples of the ad- 
vantages of proper federation. The last 
chapter of the text is devoted to a discus- 


sion of detailed methods including record 
keeping. 

The section devoted to illustrative mate- 
rial should be very valuable to county li- 
brary leaders, for details not given in the 
first section can be found here, including 
diagrams and pictures and lists of recom- 
mended books for a county library. The 
rural sociologist might think the number of 
books on rural life to be too limited in this 
list. 

This is more than a librarian’s book; it 
should be in the library of every rural 
agency, organization and leader having con- 
cern for the improvement of rural life. 

TT ‘ -nv - E- LINDSTROM. 

Umversity of Ilhnois. 


Social Research. By George A. Limdberg. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. XX -i- 426. $3.25. 

This second edition of a well-known work 
published nearly fifteen years ago consti- 
tutes a rather thorough revision of the orig- 
inal text. Chapters on Questionnaires and 
Sociometric Methods have been added and 
much new material has been included under 
the old chapter headings. The author states 
that “at least three-fourths of the present 
edition is entirely new” and that “Most of 
the references are to studies that have 
appeared during the last five years.” Pri- 
marily a text on practical problems of re- 
search, it is interestingly written, well or- 
ganized and is to be recommended either for 
^e class room or to those who are engaged 
in actual research work. 

The book is scholarly throughout and 
skillfully brings together the best thinking 
on the subjects treated without being 
pedantic. The author shows a practical ap- 
preciation for the everyday problems of 
research, and thereby makes the book stimu- 
lating and useful as a research handbook. 
On the other hand, it is not lacking in 
appeal to the more theoretically minded who 
■wish to probe further into the subjects dis- 
cussed. For the aid of the latter type of 
reader each chapter has a section on “Sug- 
gestions for Further Study” and at the 
back the book contains a valuable list of 
bibliographies on research methods. 
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Books on research vary greatly in the 
emphasis given to the various aspects of 
the subject. In this one, the author is to be 
congratulated on having struck a rather 
satisfactory balance in not emphasizing one 
subject at the expense of others. No attempt 
is made to deal specifically with statistical 
techniques except those which are alluded 
to incidentally. The first four chapters deal- 
ing with the general theory of research 
furnish, it seems to this reviewer, an in- 
dispensable background for the research 
worker. It is too often erroneously assumed 
that this type of information, including 
theory of research, experimental techniques, 
objective observation, terminology, classi- 
fication and general methods, is common 
knowledge to all research workers. Un- 
fortunately, it is not; and much time, effort 
and money are wasted by those who know 
a few specific techniques but who are not 
properly grounded in basic research prin- 
ciples. Anyone who digests carefully the 
contents of this book should get not only a 
sound basis in fundamental research objec- 
tives but a good knowledge of techniques as 
well. 

Harold Hofpsommer. 
Regional Land Tenure Research Project. 


The Latin American Republics: A History. 
By Dana Gardner Munro. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1942. Pp. ix + 660. $6.00. 

North American books about Latin Amer- 
ica fall into three classes; namely, accounts 
of hasty trips to some of the national cap- 
itals and perhaps a few popular resorts, the 
text books designed to acquaint college stu- 
dents with the elements of Latin America’s 
history and geography, and works of gen- 
uine scholarship which treat in the neces- 
sary detail one country, one phase of life, 
or one outstanding problem. Unfortunatdy, 
books of the first two classes are much more 
numerous than those of the third. Indeed, 
were it for the fact that now and then there 
appears a book such as Simpson’s The 
Ejido or McBride’s Chile : Land and People^ 
one would be tempted to long for the **good 
old days” when such men as Prescott, Bur- 


ton, Southey, and Humbolt were living and 
writing. 

This book falls into the second of the 
above classes. The impossible scope of the 
undertaking is evidenced by the publisher’s 
paragraph which reads as follows: “After 
a general description of the pre-Columbian 
Indian civilizations and the Spanish con- 
quest, the book considers different aspects 
of the Spanish colonial system, describes 
the war for independence, and examines 
the political problems which confronted 
Spanish America as a whole after inde- 
pendence. Having provided this background, 
the book then presents, in separate chapters, 
the history of each of the twenty Latin 
American nations since independence. The 
two concluding chapters consider the rela- 
tions today between Latin America and the 
United States and Pan-Americanism and 
the present world war.” 

There would be little point to a detailing 
of all the valid criticisms that might be 
leveled against this and similar works. One 
criticism that must be raised pertains to 
the maps. For example, the one of Brazil is 
marred by the antiquated boundaries used 
to separate the states, the author’s adher- 
ence to the outmoded spelling of Brazilian 
names, and the failure to keep up with 
changes in the names and locations of state 
capitals. In fact, judging by the map, one 
would be forced to conclude that two of 
Brazil’s states and Acre Territory were 
without capitals. 

Finally, the allocation of space in these 
books also deserves attention. This book con- 
tains some 600 pages of text. Of this 56 
pages are devoted to Brazil. Now Brazil 
occupies approximately one-half of South 
America and contains about one-half of the 
population of that southern continent. Being 
a colony of Portugal, its social and cultural 
evolution were considerably different from 
those of its Spanish speaking neighbors. 
The economic ties between Brazil and the 
United States are among the closest. Un- 
doubtedly our citizens need to be informed 
about our great neighbor. Yet the allocation 
of space and the subjects treated resulted 
in no mention of Brazil's cotton. Nor did 
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the presence of some 350,000 or 400,000 
persons of Japanese birth and descent in the 
single state of Sao Paulo cause even one 
sentence to be devoted to this subject. 

T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 

John Sharp Williatns: Planter-Statesman 
of the Deep South, By George Coleman 
Osborn. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 601. $4.00. 

This book is by a native of Mississippi 
who is head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment at Berry College in Georgia. It is 
about the life and times of an interesting 
southern personality who was a leader in 
our national Congress from the presidential 
days of Cleveland to those of Wilson. 

Osborn shows that John Sharp Williams, 
the planter-statesman from Mississippi, was 
very much influenced by his southern en- 
vironment and his combination of classical 
and legal training at the University of 
Virginia. He also records the various lead- 
ership traits and tactics which Williams 
exhibited as Democratic minority leader in 
the House of Representatives, and as Ad- 
ministration leader in the Senate. 

Relatively little is given about Williams, 
the planter; but much is given about Wil- 
liams, the Congressional leader of keen in- 
tellect, flashing wit and unusual debating 
ability who applied Jeffersonian philosophy 
to most national issues of his lifetime. All 
but four of the book’s nineteen chapters 
pertain to some phase of public life in which 
Williams played a part. The first two chap- 
ters deal with his ancestry and education; 
the last two with his family, friends and 
retirement. Following these is a critical 
^ay on authorities. 

The book, in the main, is well written and 
carefully documented, with references to a 
wide range of source materials. It is a self- 
styled critical biography, and as such deals 
with the life of Williams rather objectively, 
showing all sides of his varied behavior pat- 
terns from excellence in debate to participa- 
tion in fisticuffs — on at least one occasion. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this book 
for sociologists is the picture it gives of 


leadership traits and tactics, environmental 
influences, and the various social processes 
m the political universe of a southern Con- 
gressional leader. 

Leland B. Tate. 

Virginia Tech. 

Southern Harvest. By Clare Leighton. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 

Pp. vii -f 167. $3.60. 

It is a rare thing that an “outsider” much 
less a “furriner” can write tolerantly, un- 
derstandingly, and yet objectively of South- 
ern rural life. It has been done, of course, 
and is being done more frequently. This 
book by Clare Leighton, a well known and 
talented Englishwoman now living in the 
South, is by far the finest and most recent 
example of artistic writing about the South- 
ern scene. Its artistry is amplified by the 
author’s own many beautiful wood engrav- 
ings. Anyone who has lived on a southern 
farm, in the mountains, or been a part of 
the Saturday afternoon crowds in rural 
towns will appreciate the authenticity of 
the illustrations as well as the human in- 
sight shown by the author in her potrayal 
of farm people and their agrarian culture. 

Southern Harvest^ of course, is not in- 
tended to be a comprehensive sampling of 
southern rural life. Its fourteen subjects, 
do however, range far and wide in space 
and plot. The tildes are suggestive: cotton, 
tob^co, corn shucking, hog killing, flood, 
sorghum, Saturday in the court house 
square, and so on. It is not a muckraking 
book, nor does it belong in the school of 
sordid and cynical realism. The author has 
no axe to grind, no theory to defend. She is 
trying neither to romanticize nor to cari- 
cature. She is not even trying to make the 
reader think— but many will think if they 
read leisurely and If they have a back- 
ground of rural experience and training in 
social science. The book is definitely stimu- 
lating. 

Two other things impressed me about the 
book. It reveals the cultural kinship be- 
tween English people and the people of 
America at a time when the two nations 
need more than ever to understand and 
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appreciate each other. Then, it is a convinc- 
ing witness for the enduring values of folk 
agrananism as it yet exists in southern 
and other American rural communities. I 
must quote: 

“We ate peanut butter biscuits, and chin- 
quapins, and grapes from the vines in the 
garden patch, and as I followed his gaze I 
began to feel that I knew something of 
w.iat was so wrong with the world. It is 
that we haven*t known how to cope with 
civilization, I decided. WeVe lost trace of 
the main pattern of living and have denied 
our instincts. And I looked around at my 
companion and saw that the content in his 
face was the result of self respect, and that 
this self respect came solely from the fact 
that he lived a normally creative life. Here 
was none of the thwarted, dulled look that 
we find upon the face of the assembly line 
worker. This uneducated mountain man had 
a live concern for growth and work and 
lived in harmony with his earth — ^We drank 
glass after glass of the newly made cider. 
. . . Civilization was not able to give him 
anything that he needed.**'^ (Pp. 111-112). 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


Sociology: Principles and Problems. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1943. Pp. 408. $1.80. 

In 1910 Professor Ellwood published a 
book called Sociology and Modem Social 
Problems. It was designed as an elementary 
text at the level of high school seniors and 
college freshmen, and was built around the 
notion that the student of sociology should 
begin with the concrete social facts with 
which he is already somewhat familiar and 
proceed from there. Following this notion, 
the book was built around the family as a 
typical social group and institution, and for 
supplementary purposes the student was 
urged to make factual studies of his family 
and neighborhood. This book was well re- 
ceived and widely used. It subsequently 
passed through several editions and must 


* Italics by the reviewer. 


have been profitable both to the author and 
those who studied it. 

The volume under review represents the 
latest revision of the book described above. 
The title is changed, the physical makeup 
is improved, and the volume of the text is 
increased although the number of pages is 
approximately the same. Still, it is essen- 
tially the same book, brought up to date, of 
course. The general order of chapters is 
the same and thirteen of them have titles 
identical with those of the 1924 edition. The 
earlier chapter on immigration and the 
Negro problem are now treated under the 
broader titles: The Intermingling of Peo- 
ples, and The Intermingling of Races. A 
new chapter called The Rural Problem is 
added. Useful questions for discussion 
accompany each chapter. 

In these days of fat introductory texts 
filled with illustrative materials for the in- 
troductory course in sociology, there may be 
something to be said for a compact, read- 
able text shorn of entertainment features. 
Certainly Professor Ellwood*s text has a 
distinguished record and while taken alone 
it scarcely provides sufficient material for a 
full semester course, it should continue to 
prove valuable for shorter courses and per- 
haps in longer courses when supplemented 
by additional materials. While specialists 
may find themselves in disagreement with 
particular statements involving their spe- 
cialities, it is the reviewer's opinion that 
the general treatment is sound and, on the 
whole, ably presented. 

C. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 


Education Between Two Worlds. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1942. Pp. x -f 303. $3.00. 

This book is one of the most stimulating 
of the year not only in education but in 
philosophy, democracy, political and social 
theory and current events. For the rural 
sociologist, who deals with rural education 
as an institution, the book is especially 
challenging. 

Must education be attached to some 
scheme of values so that intelligence and 
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intelligent human action can come into 
being and actually function? Is rural edu- 
cation still functioning ■within the frame- 
work of church dominated values, or is it 
also being transferred to the values of the 
small school board, “the school district, the 
county school unit? Can and do these educa- 
tional units have a frame of reference? If 
not, what is education accomplishing other 
than the transmission of skills? Why do 
people allow their children to be educated 
by the state and then turn around and 
criticize government as an instrument, and 
how is this all related to intelligent de- 
mocracy in action? 

Such are the questions raised and par- 
tially answered by Meiklejohn. It would 
appear that education is truly in a state of 
transition, ‘'between two worlds.” Is an in- 
telligent educational program also "power- 
less to be bom”? 

The author traces the development from 
Comenius through Locke, Matthew Arnold, 
Rousseau to John Dewey. In this section 
there is more of political and social theory 
than educational theory, but possibly that 
is also expressive of the transition. 

The problem of whether and how a 
teacher can serve two masters — ^the wish of 
the community and another higher or differ- 
ent cultural code — ^is very well presented 
and opens a field in which factual data and 
concrete illustra'tions are necessary. 

The book also raises the question of what 
is a pragmatist and what is an idealist and 
absolutist. Many would classify Meiklejohn 
as the latter. A reading of the book casts 
considerable doubt upon describing him as 
such, for he has a penetrating way of get- 
ting at the practical issues involved. 

In the narrow sense, the author can be 
accused of not finally presenting an educa- 
tional theory of his own. But the issue is 
approached from a broad standpoint of the 
role of education in society — ^in fact a 
changing society. With that in view, Meikle- 
john has succeeded in being concrete, in 
presenting an issue, and in gi’ving direction 
to thought, research and action. 

The following quotation is a fitting dose 
to this review. "Education is, and must be, 


an activity carried on by a social group. It 
is initiation, into an existing ‘pattern of 
culture.’ And, as such, it depends upon the 
support and the authority of the group to 
which both the pattern and the pupil belong. 
But that means that we cannot teach world 
reasonableness unless there is a reasonable 
world. . . . There is a curiously vital con- 
nection between teaching and the truth. If 
we practice justice and freedom we can 
teach them. If we do not practice them our 
words are like ‘the crackling of thorns 
under a pot’.” 

Carl P. Kraenzel. 
Montana State College. 


The Evolution of Social Classes. By John 
W. McConnell. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi 
-h 228. $3.60. 

This study brings together the data per- 
tinent to analysis of social dasses from the 
comparison of two broad occupational 
groups in New Haven, the wage earners 
and the white collar workers. The data were 
obtained by the Unemployment Studies Di- 
■dsion of the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations in its 1931 and 1933 survey of 2,008 
families, a sample comprising every twen- 
tieth family in the active files of the New 
Haven Gas Light Company. 

This study was made on the premise that 
a social class can be studied and well under- 
stood in terms of three factors for which 
objective data are abundant — ^its function 
in the self -maintenance activity of the so- 
dety, its political relationship with other 
classes, and its culture. 

A social class is defined as ‘‘a group of 
persons united by the present or past per- 
formance of a function essential to the self- 
maintenance of the sodety— providing, how- 
ever, that the performance of the function 
gives to the group a set of life conditions, 
patterns of thought and action, a standard 
of living, and organizations common to the 
group” (p. 61). The occupational group is 
not a class until it has acquired a distinctive 
culture. 
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The first chapter surveys the social cleav- 
age in a selected group of primitive tribes 
to trace the origins of social stratification 
from “individual achievement upon which 
the community placed exceptional value, 
the possession of socially beneficial skills or 
spiritual powers, conquest, blood relation- 
ship, the possession and display of wealth” 
(p. 9). 

External influences in the formation of 
classes in historical civilizations include 
conquest as the major factor, with racial or 
cultural differences as supporting factors. 
Among the internal influences it is noted 
that *^the dominant class monopolizes all 
the avenues to social position; but a new 
social need arises which the dominant class 
ignores. A less favored group seizes the 
opportunity, supplies the need, and eventu- 
ally rivals, merges with, or ousts the orig- 
inal class from supremacy” (p. 51). 

Prom the New Haven data the author 
concludes that as the foreign bom and their 
children become more completely identified 
with the American life and class structure, 
wage earners will increasingly support col- 
lective economic action and develop a belief 
in government as a protector of class inter- 
ests and a provider of services; while white 
collar workers will believe that government 
should seek to preserve opportunity for in- 
dividual initiative but otherwise interfere 
as little as possible with human affairs. 

“In view of the fact that the gathering 
of the data and its analysis were carried on 
before the excellent works of Lloyd Warner, 
John Dollard, Allison Davis, George Lund- 
berg and others were published, the author 
has preferred to allow his conclusions to 
stand on their own merits as an addition to 
the exploratory work in this field rather 
than attempt any comparative analysis of 
the findings of these scholars with his own” 
(p. ix) . Those primarily interested in rural 
society will want such comparative analysis 
to include equally valid data on the strati- 
fication of rural society as contrasted with 
kinship structure and factors of personal 
achievement in rural social organization. 

^ Merton D. Oyier, 

Regional Land Tenure Research Project. 


A Latin American Speaks, By Luis Quin- 
tanilla, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1943. Pp. 268. $2.60. 

Luis Quintanilla, a well known Mexican 
professor and diplomat, provides an inter- 
esting picture of the development of rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
so-called Latin American countries through- 
out our history and presents his plan for 
future inter-American and world relation- 
ships. It is particularly good for us to see 
ourselves as the Latin-American sees us 
and to realize what such terms as Monroe 
Doctrine and Yankee Imperialism mean to 
him. Here Quintanilla does not pull h&s 
punches. 

The author also presents a brief but 
scholarly treatment of the philosophies un- 
derlying the various forms of government 
found in the world today. The reviewer 
feels, however, that the governments of the 
Latin American countries are misrepre- 
sented by the inference that, because of 
their democratic constitutions they are 
democratic. A constitution is one thing, the 
functioning of a government under it may 
be quite another, and, as one writer says, 
“There are three kinds of poetry in Latin 
America: lyrical, epical and constitutional.” 

Another fault of the presentation is the 
apparent worship of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who with Simon Bolivar holds the center of 
the stage throughout the book. Whether or 
not such exalted position is warranted re- 
mains for time to reveal. 

Nellie H. Loomis. 

Arlington, Va. 


Good Keighhours, By Walter Rose. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942, Pp. 
viii -f 138. $2.76. 

Walter Rose, a village carpenter, here 
describes his native English village as it 
was over fifty years ago. The sixteen chap- 
ters are really brief essays, delicately done, 
on phases of village life of interest to both 
the sociologist and the agricultural histor- 
ian. Throughout the book one is conscious 
of social change, especially as it resulted 
from the Enclosure Act of 1830. The social 
stratification of the village from the crafts- 
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men down to the “rag, tag and bobtail” is 
also vividly set forth. Mr. Rose describes in 
detail the work of each of the village crafts. 

One chapter deals with ^‘gnawing it out,” 
or the reluctance of the villagers to pay 
money for goods or services received. They 
preferred barter. A discussion of the sig- 
nificant role of the pig in village economy 
is likewise "well done. Mr. Rose is such a 
keen observer of minute detail that he 
writes convincingly and authentically. The 
fact that the book is written in the first 
person and is subjective in parts impairs 
in no way the picture of the old English 
village community. Rather, it lends an 
added charm to the vrriting. The book is 
made even more attractive by etchings at 
the beginning and end of each chapter. 

Irwin T. Sanders. 
University of Kentucky. 


Other Books Received 

Social Security Yearbook: Federal 

Security Agency. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1942. Pp. iv 
288. $0.70. 

Social Institutions in An Era of World Up- 
heaval. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1942. Pp. 
xviii -h 927. $5.35. 

Jewish Population Studies. Jewish Social 
Studies Publication No. 3. Edited by 
Sophia M. Robison with the Assistance 
of Joshua Starr. New York: Confer- 
ence on Jewish Relations. 1943. Pp. 
xvi -f- 189. $3.50. 

Story of Our Land and People. (Revised 
Edition) By Glenn W. Moon. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. 
Pp. 586. $1.92. 

A Surgeon*8 Fight to Rebuild Men. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Fred H. Albee. 
Foreword by Lowell Thomas. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
1943. Pp. 349. $3.50. 

Rebels and Gentlemen. Philadelphia in the 
Age of Franklin. By Carl and Jessica 
Bridenbaugh. New' Y'ork: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1942. Pp. xvii -f 393. $3.50. 

The YM.C.A. in Small Communities. A 
Manual of Good Practice. By S. Ezra 


McCulloh, G. S. Patton, E. R. Tomb and 
J. V. Root. New York: Association 
Press. 1043. Pp. 74. S0.60. 

The Single Woman. By Ruth Reed. New 
Y'ork: The Macmillan Company. 1942. 
Pp. xiv -f 227. $2.00. 

Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By Alan 
M. G. Little. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. Pp. vii -f 95. $1.50. 

Labor and the War. Labor Fact Book No. 6. 
By Labor Research Association. New’ 
York: International Publishers. 1943. 
Pp. 208. $2.00. 

Social Work Yearbook: 19MJ. Russell H. 
Kurtz, Editor. Seventh Issue. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1943. 
Pp. 764. $3.25. 

England's Roads to Social Security. From 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report of 1942. By Karl de 
Schv einitz. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. x -{- 
281. $3.00. 

Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public. Washington. D. C. : The Brook- 
ings Institution. 1943. Pp. xvi -f- 410. 
$4.00. 

Man and Resources in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley. By Allan G. Harper, 
Andrew R. Cordova, Kalervo Oberg. 
Albuquerque, N. M.: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1943. Pp. viii -{- 156. 
$2.25. 

Understanding Our Neighbors. A Factual 
Study of America's Major Race Prob- 
lem. Atlanta, Ga. : Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation, Inc. 1943. Pp. 
41. $0.10. 

The Cooperative Movement in Latin Amer- 
ica: Its Significance in Hemisphere 
Solidarity. Inter- American Short Pa- 
pers, III. By A. Fabras Ribas (tr. 
from the Spanish by Ann Light. Intro- 
duction by Richard F. Behrendt.) Al- 
buquerque, N. M.: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1943. Pp. 62. $0.65. 

A Place on Earth. A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homesteads (processed). 
By Russell Lord and Paul H. John- 
stone. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Pp. viii -f 202. 
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Leveb of Integration in Biological and 
Social Systems. Biological Symposia, 
VoL VIIL Robert Redfield, Editor. 
Lancaster, Penn.: The Jacques Cattell 
Press. 1942. Pp. v + 240. ?2.60. 
Family Situations: An Introduction to the 
Study of Child Behavior. By James 
H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1943. Pp. ix + 265. 83.00. 


Free Kegro Labor and Property Holding 
in Virginia 1830-1860. By Luther Porter 
Jackson. New York: D, Appleton-Cent- 
ur>’ Company, 1942. Pp. xix + 270. 
S3.75. 

Child Development and Guidance in Rural 
Schools. By Ruth Strang and Latham 
Hatcher. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. Pp. xv -f- 218. $2.50. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A. Poison 


Rural Sociological Society: Mississippi 
Valley Meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society. On September 15th and 16th a 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
was held at the Stailer Hotel, St. Louis. 
The Farm Economic Association met at the 
same time and place. Section meetings were 
held on the following topics: Sociological 
Aspects of Rural Health, Extension Work 
in Rural Sociology, The Neighborhood as a 
Unit of Organization for the Promotion of 
State and Federal Programs, Rural Soci- 
ological Research in Wartime, and Rural 
Social Change in Wartime. In accordance 
with the results of the poll conducted last 
winter, the ballots collected in the fall of 
1942 were opened and the officers elected at 
that time were installed. The names of these 
new officers will be announced in the next 
issue of this journal. 

The Society has just completed arrange- 
ments with Louisiana State University 
Press to purchase all back copies of Rural 
Sociology, They are stored in care of C. 
Horace Hamilton at North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Anyone desiring 
back copies or volumes of the journal should 
write to the Managing Editor, C. Horace 
Hamilton. 

Alliance fob the Guidance op Rural 
Youth : An institute on the post-war prob- 
lems of youth migration was held in Wash- 
ington, May 26 and 27, at the National Edu- 
cation Association headquarters. More than 
fifty federal and local agencies were repre- 
sented. The Institute was held under the 
sponsorship of the Alliance for the Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth whose president. Dr. 
Latham Hatcher, served as chairman, and 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, National Educa- 
tion Association director of rural service, 
as vice-chairman. At a pre-institute lunch- 
eon presided over by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a group of individuals interested 
in the problems of rural youth guidance 


assembled the services of Washington 
agencies ministering to newcomers, par- 
ticularly young women. 

At its later sessions the Institute under- 
took (1) the gathering of information of 
immediate practical value for actual and 
prospective young war migrants; (2) de- 
vising ways of transmitting this informa- 
tion to youth who need it; (3) planning for 
the guidance and preparation of rural 
young people in their homes and communi- 
ties for making decisions and preparations 
involving migration; (4) developing plans 
for more effective service in the City of 
Washington to those who migrate to it; 
(5) post-war probabilities and guidance 
needs. 

A topical report of the material presented 
at the Institute is being compiled into a 
source book by Elaine Exton, formerly of 
the Office of War Information. 

American Country Life Conferences: 
Rural sociologists always participated in 
the annual conferences of the American 
Country Life Association. Many were dis- 
appointed that wartime restrictions pre- 
vented adult conferences in 1941 and 1942. 
Plans for carrying on the movement during 
the war so as to help in war efforts and to 
be ready for a renewal and expansion of 
country life activities after the war were 
consummated at a get-together at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on June 9-10 of del^ates 
of twenty-three national agricultural or- 
ganizations or agencies. The call came from 
the Reassessment and Continuation Com- 
mittee, set up in the fall of 1942 by the 
Board of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Howard W. Beers of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Dr. Nat T. Frame 
of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare participated at the request 
of President Lively of the Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society. Unanimous agreement was 
reached to hold at Chicago in April, 1944, a 
comparable round-table conference of dele- 
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gates from country life organizations and 
agencies to discuss “Farm Life After the 
War/* The officers elected at Louisville: 
President, Dr. David E. Lindstrom, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Vice-President, Carroll 
P. Streeter, Farm Journal and Farmers 
Wife; Secretary, 0. F. Hall, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Treasurer, C. M. Hanna, Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary. Mimeographed 
summaries of the statements, discussions 
and reports of the Louisville conference 
are available upon request to the Secretary. 

Columbia University: After giving an 
intensive course in rural sociology to a 
group of Federal Security Agency and 
Extension Service employees during part 
of June, Professor Edmund deS. Brunner of 
Columbia spent the summer as assistant 
county agent in a Massachusetts county. 
His chief responsibilities were with the 
farm labor program and the neighborhood 
leaders. 

Cornell University: Captain Joseph W. 
Geddes, former Extension assistant in the 
Department of Bural Sociology and son of 
Professor and Mrs. Joseph A, Geddes of 
Utah State Agricultural College, has been 
reported missing in action since May 21. 
Captain Geddes was pilot on a Liberator 
bomber assigned to the northern Australia 
sector. 

Sgt. Max V. Exner, former Rural Music 
Specialist in the Department, has recovered 
from injuries received in an accident on 
the African front. He has recently been 
assigned to an engineering headquarters 
unit in North Africa. 

The New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently released Bulletin 
786, Population Trends in New York State, 
1900 to 1940, by W. A. Anderson. The 
American Sociological Review for August 
published an article by Professor Anderson 
on “The Family and Individual Participa- 
tion.” 

The Rural Sociology Department at Cor- 
nell is conducting a research project on 
farm labor camps in New York State, their 
organization and management Mr. Irving 


Spaulding and Miss Margaret Wilson are 
doing the field studies. 

Dr. M. E. John, Associate Professor of 
Rural Sociology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, taught courses on Rural Sociology and 
The Family in the Cornell University Sum- 
mer School. All sociology courses during 
the summer had larger than usual enroll- 
ments. 

Pood Distribution Administration : 
Howard R. Cottam, on leave from Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is regional chief of 
Program Analysis and Appraisal Division 
of the Pood Distribution Administration in 
New York City. Mr. Arnold W. Green and 
Miss Jane Woolley are employed in this 
division as assistant agricultural economists. 
They are both assisting with a cooperative 
study on the effectiveness of the campaigns 
to prevent food waste at the consumer level. 
This is a cooperative study with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare Division. 

University op Kentucky: Dr. Irwin T. 
Sanders was on leave from the University 
during the summer of 1943 to work with the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare on the preparation of a Handbook 
on Community Organization During War 
and Peace. Dr. Sanders has been promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University. 

Dr. Logan Wilson, recently Head of Soci- 
ology at Tulane University, has accepted 
the Headship of Sociology of the University 
of Kentucky, With Dr. Wilson's arrival the 
University will expand its program of 
teaching and research in Sociology cor- 
relatively with the development of Rural 
Sociology in the College of Agriculture. 

Miss Eugenia Johnson has been appointed 
Research Assistant in Rural Sociology. 

Miss Catherine Heflin comes to the Uni- 
versity from Franklin College, Indiana, as 
a Graduate Assistant in Rural Sociology. 

Louisiana State University: Professor 
T. Lynn Smith, spent most of the year 1942 
in Brazil where he was employed by the 
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U. S. state Department, returned to the 
University for the 1943 spring semester. He 
spent the past summer in Washington ^mt- 
ing a report for the United States govern- 
ment. 

Professor E. H. Lott served as head of 
the Department of Sociology in the absence 
of Professor Smith. 

Dr. E. A. Schuler, who was with the 
Office of War Information during the spring 
semester, is now in Washington with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. He plans 
to return to his duties at the University 
for the fall quarter. 

Professor Rudolf Heberle served as re- 
search consultant for a four-week period 
with the Institute for Training and Re- 
search in the Social Science at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Vernon J. Parenton, formerly an in- 
structor in this department, has been an 
Ensign in the United States Navy since the 
summer of 1942. 

Dean Fred C. Prey will teach a course in 
introductory sociology during the fall 
quarter. 

Dr. Roy E. Hyde has accepted a teaching 
and research position with the departments 
of sociology and rural sociology. 

Mr. Bardin H. Nelson has been appointed 
research assistant in the department of 
rural sociology. 

University op Missouri: Two new re- 
search bulletins have just been published 
by the Department of Rural Sociology. 
They are Bulletin 365, The Rural Health 
Facilities of Lewis County, Mo., by R. B. 
Almack, and Bulletin 369, Family Health 
Practices in Dallas County, Mo., by lola 
Meier and C. E. Lively. 

Students of migration will be interested 
in a monograph by Noel Gist, C. T. Pihlblad 
and C. L. Gregory, entitled, Selective Fac- 
tors in Migration and Occupation: A Study 
of Social Selection in Rural Missouri. It is 
published in the University of Missouri 
Studies and sold at a price of $1.50. 

Pacific Sociological SociBrY: The 
Northern Division of the Pacific Sociological 
Society held a session in Salem, Or^fon, 


April 16. Dr, John C. Evans, Superintend- 
ent, Oregon State Mental Hospital, was the 
host for the luncheon. More than 40 people, 
including Governor Earl Snell of Oregon, 
administrators of State Institutions, and 
other state officials, attended. 

The theme for the luncheon meeting was 
“American Correctional Institutions in 
Wartime.” Mr. David Lockwood, Director 
of the Washington StaT:e Department of 
Finance, Budget, and Business, acted as 
chairman. Mr. Richard A. McGee, Super- 
visor of Institutions in Mr. Lockwood’s de- 
partment, and President of the American 
Prison Association, spoke on “Washington 
Correctional Institutions in Wartime.” Dr. 
Coral W. Topping, sociologist. University 
of British Columbia and author of Canadian 
Penal Institutions, presented a paper on 
“Recent Trends in Canadian Penal Insti- 
tutions.” (This paper will be published soon 
in the Prison World edited by Mr. McGee.) 

President G. Herbert Smith of Willamette 
University was the host for the afternoon 
meeting held on the Willamette University 
campus. Dr. Norman S. Hayner of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, vice-president of the 
Pacific Sociological Society in charge of 
the Northern Division, presided. Dr. Elon 
H. Moore of the University of Oregon pre- 
sented a paper on “The Social Functions of 
War,” which was discussed by Dr. William 
C. Smith of Linfield College. The second 
paper, “Morale in the Shipbuilding Indus- 
try,” by Dr. Joseph Cohen of the University 
of Washington was criticized by Dr. Glenn 
A. Bakkum of Oregon State College. Both 
of these papers will be published in the 1942 
Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological 
Society. 

The program ended with an evening din- 
ner at which the sociologists had an in- 
formal discussion with Mr. Lockwood and 
Mr. McGee. 

University op South Dakota: John 
Useem is now a Lieutenant in the U.S.N.R. 
He was commissioned as an officer in Mil- 
itary Government and is now attached to 
the Columbia University School of Military 
Government in preparation for the task of 
administration in occupied countries. 
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Stanford Univebsity; Dr. Karl Brandt, 
economist and professor of agricultural 
economics in the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, was elected President 
of the Western Farm Economics Associa- 
tion for the year 1943-4 at their annual 
meeting. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Staff 
members in military service are : Capt. 
W. W. Eure (Extension) and Capt, C. L. 
Folse (teaching). Eure is serving with the 
Q.M.C. at Camp Lee, Va., and Folse is an 
Infantry officer attached to the Air Corps 
at Bolling Field, D. C. 

Leland B. Tate has completed a study of 
“Lebanon: A Virginia Community,” which 
is available as Bulletin 352 of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He is beginning 
research on Virginia health conditions and 
medical care. 

W. E. Garnett is completing summary 
projects dealing with rural youth and Vir- 
ginia communities. 

B. L. Hummel is in charge of the Exten- 
sion Division's program for mobilizing Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers from among the 
young people's organizations of the state’s 
towns and cities. 

Allen D. Edwards, formerly of V.P.I., 
and now of Clemson College, has completed 
a manuscript on: 'Virginia’s Rural Man- 
power,” a study of population pressure and 
potential sources of labor supply, which will 
be published soon as an Experiment Station 
Bulletin. The study was made in cooperation 
with the Virginia State Planning Board. 

John Newton Baker has transferred to 
V.P.I.’s English Department to handle sec- 
tions of a special dass arranged for the 
soldiers stationed here. 

Of the eight persons who have received 
M.S. degrees in Rural Sociology at V,P.I. 
during the past five years, two are in war 
service, two are doing rural organization 
work in China, one is a sodal science 
teacher, one is a spedal graduate student; 
and two are prindpals of rural high 
schools. 


University of Wisconsin: George Hill, 
research man in the Department of Rural 
Sociology, is on leave in W ashington, D. C., 
with the War Pood Production Administra- 
tion. He is working on the importation of 
foreign agricultural workers. 

John Barton was made director of short 
courses for the College of Agriculture last 
fall. In addition to the regular farm short 
course, several short training sessions were 
held in which farm boys from the northern 
part of the state were trained and made 
ready for farm jobs on the larger farms in 
the southern part of the state. 

A. F. Wileden, extension spedalist, is 
working practically full time with the 
neighborhood leader organization plan of 
the Extension Service. 

Martin Andersen, extension specialist in 
discus^on, is now a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy, stationed at the Illinois Tech- 
nical Institute, Chicago. 

Therel Black, research assistant, is now 
in the service with the 326th Glider In- 
fantry, Army Air Base, Laramie, Wyo. 

Glen Taggart, research assistant, is com- 
pleting work for the Ph.D. degree. His 
thesis is on the culture of the Czechs in 
Wisconsin as compared with other nation- 
ality groups. 

Douglas Marshall, research assistant, is 
completing work for the Ph.D. degree. His 
thesis is on the Greendale resettlement 
project near Milwaukee. 

Miss Hsia Ti Yeh, Chinese student, is 
studying the Farm Security program and 
is conducting a spedal case study in Lang- 
lad County, Wisconsin. 

LeRoy Day is working toward a degree 
with a thesis on the social trends of the 
Baptist churches in Wisconsin. 

State College op Washington: The pro- 
ceedings of the Padfic Sodological Sodety, 
1942, have just been published under the 
editorship of Carl F. Reuss as No. 1, Vol. 
XI, Research Studies of the State College 
of Washington. Abstracts and summaries 
of eleven papers prepared for the cancdled 
meeting of the Padfic Sodological Sodety 
last December are included in this volume. 
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U. S. Dept, op Agricottobe, Oppicb op 
iNFOBMAnoN: T. Swann Handing, Senior 
Information Specialist, writes that the fol- 
lowing two releases will be of interest and 
are available to mral sociologists for the 


asking: (1) Structure, Functions, and Orig- 
ins of the Department of Agriculture and 
Its Constituent Agencies; and (2) Abridged 
Chronology of Agriculture’s Part in the 
War. 


Now is the time to send your news items for the December issue to 

Robert A. Polson 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SERVICE MEN 

We would like to get the names and addresses of all rural sociologists 
who are now in the armed services. Send them to the secretary or to the 
managing editor at once. 
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Rural Sociology As Applied Science* 

By C. E. Lively f 

ABSTRACT 

Rural Sociology is examined from the viewpoint of its utility as applied 
science because (1) its ori^ns suggested it, and (2) it is now one of the group 
of applied sciences composing the Land-Grant college of agnculture. It is held 
that rural sociological research has been spread too thin without an adequate 
frame of reference, and that a more limited, operational definition of the field 
in which certain strategic areas are recognized is needed. It is also held that a 
technology based upon research and folk practices of proved merit is needed for 
purposes of extension work in the rural communities; and that the subject 
must be more fully integrated within the group of agricultural sciences of 
which it is now a part. 


RESUMEN 

La sociologia rural se examina desde el punto de vista de su utilidad como 
ciencia aplicada poraue (1) su origen lo sunrio y (2) ahora pertenece al 
grupo de ciencias aplicadas que constituyen el “Land-Grant college'* de agri- 
cultura. Se mantiene que la investigacidn sobre sociologia rural se ha extendido 
demasiado sin delinearse bien y que se necesita una definicidn mas limitada del 
campo en que se reconocen ciertos conceptos estratigicos. Se mantiene tambi^n 
que se necesita una tecnologia basada sobre la investigacion y sobre las cos- 
tumbres rurales de m4rito comprobado para las obras de extension en las 
comunidades rurales; y que esta ciencia debe ser mejor integrada dentro del 
grupo de las ciencias agricolas de que ahora forma parte. 


During any great social crisis such 
as the present, numerous groups may 
be expected to re-examine their 
foundation principles, their objec- 
tives and their methods with a view 
to adjusting themselves to the re- 
quirements of the social order of the 
morrow. Recent sociological litera- 
ture contains several examples of 
such critical appraisal of the outlook 
for sociology and sociologists in the 
post-war world.^ In the past, rural 
sociologists have frequently subjected 
their situation and progress to crit- 
ical examination, and at present there 
seems to be no good reason for dis- 
continuing this practice. This paper 
represents another attempt to ap- 

♦A paper presented before the Rural 
Sociological Society, St Louis, Missouri, 
September 16, 1943. 

t University of Missouri. 


praise the subject, at least from one 
point of view. 

A thorough appraisal of the prom- 
ise of rural sociology for the future, 
particularly in the post-war world, 
would no doubt be helpful at this 
time, but this paper attempts no such 
ambitious task. Instead, the discus- 
sion is limited to the progress that 
has been made toward realizing an 
applied science of rural sociology. 
Tliis is a particularly significant task 
for two reasons: (1) such an objec- 


' See for examples : Mclver, R. M., "Some 
Reflections on Sociology During a Crisis,” 
American SociologieaT Review, VI (Feb., 

1941) , 1-8; Queen, Stuart A., "Can Soci- 
ologists Face Reidity,” /hid., VII (Feb., 

1942) , 1-12; Taylor, C. C., et al., “Par- 
tddpation of Sociologists in National Af- 
fairs,” Ibid,, VII (April, 1942), 157-166; 
Odum, H. W., "Sociology in the Contempo- 
rary World of Today and Tomorrow,” 
Social Forces, XXI (Ma>, 1943), 390-396. 
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tive was in the minds of the early 
founders and promoters of the sub- 
ject, and (2) the subject has been 
installed as a member of that group 
of applied sciences which function 
through the Land-Grant colleges of 
agriculture, and, by implication at 
least, is expected to become one of 
them. 

Applied Science An Early Objective 
It is crystaljcleaiLj^t rural^soci- 
ology stemmed from an attem pt to 
find rational solutions for various 
problems of rural social organization 
and rurar liv ing. The ea rly acad emic 
promoters oj^he^ subject, men^such as 
Henderson . B utterfl eCT, Gillett e, Vogt 
and Sjms t hought of it as the begin- 
ning of an applied science of human 
relations in the rural environment. 
Thfigc^^sualized Jhe rise of a sodal 
technolo gy that could be applied to 
improve the lot of the rural ]^opula- 
fiohTTTor was this view confined to a 
few academicians. After careful in- 
vestigation, Sanderson^ summarized 
the situation as follows: ‘‘It also 
seems significant that the interest in, 
and the demand for, rural sociology 
have come because of its general ap- 
preciation upon the part of those who 
are closest to the country folk. With 
one or two notable exceptions it has 
not originated with the colleges or 
universities, for most of them have 
but tardily introduced the subject 
into their curricula in answer to the 
interest in rural social problems 


“ Sanderson, Dwight L., “The Teaching of 
Rural Sociology: ParticT:darly in the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities.” Publico- 
Hons of the American Sociological Society, 
XI (1916), p. 207-8. 


aroused by country-life conferences, 
farmers' institutes, granges, teach- 
ers’ institutes, educational and relig- 
ious conventions, farmers’ clubs, ag- 
ricultural extension schools, etc. The 
interest in the subject is genuine, for, 
though originally inspired by a few 
prophets of the rural awakening, it 
now engages the keenest interest, not 
only of all progressive leaders in 
country life, but of increasing num- 
bers of the people on the land.” F^ar 
sighted administ rators introduced 
the subject into colleges of agricul- 
i^re and into tjplPederal government 
and e ncoura ged its development be- 
cau^ they felt some responsibility 
for the social welfare of the rural 
popu lation '’ and because they hoped 
rura^sociology would prove to have 
sociariitility. Said President Ben- 
jamin I3e ^(^eeler, speaBng of the 
work of the Land-Grant colleges, 
“our business is ultimately a sociolog- 
ical business. What we are busied 
wit h here is t rying to find out Ebw to 
adjust this soil 'to the use of fam- 
I ilies.” ® Said Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
“The entire effort of a college of 
agriculture is devoted to the elevation 
of country living.” ^ 

But although many agricultural 
leaders held a broad social point of 
view -with respect to rural problems, 
it must not be supposed that this view 
was general. The Land-Grant colleges 
arose in a society dominated by 
classical education and took for their 
goal the development of an education 
based upon science. The movement 

* Quoted by Sanderson, loc. cit, p. 181. 
p. 190. 
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stimulated research and led to the 
development of a vast agricultural 
technology which was to become 
widely disseminated and practiced 
upon the farms of the respective 
states. But although occasional pro- 
nouncements emphasized the essential 
sociological implications of their 
work, these colleges held steadfastly 
to the philosophy that a scientific ag- 
ricultural technology widely dis- 
seminated will in the long run bring 
satisfactory social progress to rural 
society. Only recently has this point 
of view been seriously challenged by 
certain Land-Grant college leaders^ 
who see that, even in a scientific 
world, social progress is not inevit- 
able but must be implemented. 

Nevertheless, if the social sciences 
have not made a contribution to 
country life equal to that of the phys- 
ical and biological sciences, it is not 
due entirely to the early preconcep- 
tions of the Land-Grant colleges 
which tended to overlook social and 
cultural factors and to stress the need 
for better use of physical and bi- 
ological resources. It is in part a 
result of the slow development of the 
social subjects as applied science; 
and, in this respect, sociology has 
been no exception.® Although rural 

® Day, Edmund, “Science and Social 
Progress.” Proceedings of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, 1941, p. 66; Mumford, P. B., “The 
Land-Grant Colleges and the National Wel- 
fare.” Ibid; pp. 28-29. 

* The confusion between pure and applied 
science in the Land-Grant colleges has not 
been limited to the social subjects. Appar- 
ently it was quite general during the early 
days of the movement. Cf., Ross, E. D., 
Demoeracy*8 College, Ames : Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1942, Ch. VIL 


sociology may be said to have been 
functioning in at least some of these 
colleges for upwards of 30 years and 
to have been on a Federaly recognized 
financial basis for more than 15 
years, and although in certain re- 
spects it has made notable contribu- 
tion to sociological knowledge, its 
progress toward the development of 
those applied aspects which should 
make it most useful to local rural 
people has not been highly promising. 
At present, although its status varies 
from place to place, in at least some 
Land-Grant institutions it has been 
fully admitted to the family of ap- 
plied agricultural sciences, and the 
inference is that it, too, will become 
an applied science supporting a tech- 
nology that may be offered with con- 
fidence to the rural population of the 
respective states for the purpose of 
assisting in the solution of their so- 
cial problems. How nearly has the 
subject achieved this goal? What yet 
remains to be done, and how can it 
be accomplished to best advantage? 
These are indeed pertinent questions. 

Much space might be devoted to a 
delineation of the triumphs and 
shortcomings of rural sociology dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, but 
this paper is limited to a considera- 
tion of certain criticisms directed at 
the subject from the point of view of 
its utility as applied science. These 
criticisms may be stated as follows: 
(1) the research done has not pro- 
vided an adequate base for the form- 
ulation of an applied science of so- 
ciety; (2) no practical technology 
such as characterizes an applied sci- 
ence has been formilated, and (3) 
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there is yet an insufficient integration 
of rural sociology into the community 
of applied agricultural sciences to 
make it an effective member. 

Shortcomings of Research 

The quantity of research done and 
the number of research reports pro- 
duced by rural sociologists during the 
last quarter of a century have been 
commendable. Hundreds of bulletins 
and monographs have appeared and 
a survey of the textbooks published 
during the period shows the pro- 
found effect of this growing body of 
knowledge. Viewed from the point of 
view of quality, it must be conceded 
that much excellent work has been 
done, yet when the results are viewed 
as a possible basis for an applied 
science of rural society they must be 
judged inadequate in several respects 
which may be enumerated as follows : 
in the first place, effort in rural soci- 
ological research has been spread too 
ihin to produce the necessary results. 
It has been spread over virtually the 
entire field of sociology including pop- 
ulation in a universe as large and 
varied as the United States. The 161 
research projects reported for 1941 
were distributed throughout 40 states 
and were spread over 17 subject mat- 
ter categories, from population 
through social organization and so- 
cial pathology to social psychology. 
This example seems to be fairly typ- 
ical of the spread of research projects 
during recent years, and illustrates 
the point in question. The field as 
conceived at present is simply too 
large to be worked intensively by any 
body of resources that may reason- 


ably be expected. However commend- 
able it may be from certain points of 
view to spread out in this manner, it 
is certainly not conducive to the de- 
velopment of that degree of authority 
and reliability so necessary in the 
results of applied science. In an at- 
tempt to promote the subject rapidly, 
rural sociologists have come danger- 
ously close to superficiality. They 
have plowed furrows in many fields 
but have tilled no field sufficiently to 
obtain a good yield. Or, to change the 
figure slightly, many good sturdy 
plants have been produced here and 
there but the rows have been ragged 
and incompletely filled. Though the 
research personnel may have been 
painstakingly careful in the conduct 
of individual projects, tiie general 
method of research planning and pro- 
ject selection suggests “browsing” in 
an unlimited universe, ■without an 
adequate frame of reference for 
orientation. 

Corrolary to the fact that rural 
sociologists have spread their re- 
search efforts over too wide a ter- 
ritory, is the fact that in virtually no 
area has research been done with suf- 
ficient completeness, thoroughness or 
comparability to m^e the results add 
up to the kind of authoritative body 
of knowledge necessary to form the 
basis of a scientific action program. 
The projects selected are often de- 
termined by the personal interest of 
the research worker and the local de- 
mand for information and guidance 
as wen as a certain opportunism with 
respect to finance. Projects are set 
for short periods of time, often hur- 
riedly conceived and rushed to com- 
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pletion while the information is 
“hot.” After one or more publica- 
tions, the worker passes on to some 
other timely project having perhaps 
little relation to the first. In this 
manner, a mass of material is pro- 
duced but it tends to be exploratory 
and suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive. Objectives vary, methods vary 
and sample areas vary from project 
to project tending to nullify reliable 
generalization. Important principles 
are not pursued until established. 
For example, in the controversy that 
has flourished about the question of 
selectivity in rural-urban migration, 
it is possible that both sides have 
been correct so far as the findings of 
their particular studies are con- 
cerned. It seems likely that selectivity 
in migration is to a considerable ex- 
tent a function of both time and 
place, but no one has taken the 
trouble to test this hypothesis. Not 
until impressionism has given way 
to thoroughness can we expect to lay 
the foundation for an applied 
science. 

Basic to any attempt to do thor- 
ough scientific work With limited re- 
sources is an operational definition 
of the field which limits it to some- 
thing that can, within reason, be ex- 
ploited. The individual worker, even 
a department, must narrow its efforts 
to one or more specialities. Begard- 
less of any proper academic defini- 
tion of rural sociology, for opera- 
tional purposes, the field should be 
narrowed to the extent that the avail- 
able supply of workers can attack a 
few strategic problems with fair 


promise of obtaining thorough and 
reliable results. 

In an area such as the United 
States, virtually any important soci- 
ological problem is complex because 
of its variations in time and space. 
Because these two factors are insuf- 
ficiently considered, many of the con- 
clusions of rural sociological research 
possess little general value. If rural 
sociology is to achieve the status of 
applied science, concerted effort 
spread over considerable time and 
space would appear to be necessary. 
For example, the data for approxi- 
mately 25 studies devoted wholly or 
partially to the rural neighborhood 
have been drawn from a number of 
states. In this manner, some sugges- 
tive conclusions regarding the rural 
neighborhood in the United States 
have been produced. But is this suf- 
ficient for purposes of guiding an 
action program which reaches every 
county and community? It is doubtful 
whether any state has been given 
complete coverage, even on a recon- 
naissance basis for the purpose of 
determining the occurrence and 
nature of this form of rural social 
organization. The social coverage 
effected by neighborhoods, their 
leadership possibilities as compared 
to other forms of organization and 
the extent to which they lend them- 
selves to social action are still un- 
known factors. 

It must be recognized that the 
formulation of a state research pro- 
gram in rural sociology, or in any 
other experiment station subject, can- 
not be done with utter disregard for 
the local social milieu. This difficulty 
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must be surmounted, however, to the 
extent that concerted, cooperative 
effort can be brought to bear upon 
certain research problems. Otherwise 
the spotted appearance of the field 
will continue and thorough and re- 
liable conclusions will not be forth- 
coming. 

A second CT iticism ^at m ay be 
leveled at rural so ciological j’esearch 
is that it is unable to qualify ^either 
at the the oretical or at the applied 
levels . It is neither sufficiently prac- 
tical nor sufficiently theoretical to 
maximize its contribution. Although 
rural sociology abandoned general 
theory in order to undertake the 
empirical study of rural life and be- 
come a member of the community of 
applied agricultural sciences, it has 
received its orientation from sociol- 
ogy rather than from the agricultural 
sciences. From both sides, the results 
have been unsatisfactory. Geared to 
more intensive work, in a narrower 
field, operationally defined, research 
should become both more theoretical 
and more practical in order to lay the 
basis for an applied science. 

A third criticism that may be made 
of rural sociological research is th at 
it has nrobably not su fficimtlv^ ex- 
pl oited some of its mos t strat egic 
ar^s view^ from the ^int of vi ew 
of their value in developing an a p- 
plied science. Five of these which 
appear especially significant to the 
writer may be mentioned:^ (1) So- 
dal and cvltural geography. Rural 


^ These areas do not constitute a definition 
of the field, either theoretically or operation- 
ally conceived. They appear to be promis- 
ing areas for applied work. 


sociologists deal with such vast areas 
as states and regions. In most such 
areas great social and cultural vari- 
ability are to be found. The sociolog- 
ist is expected to be familiar with the 
phenomena with which he deals. In- 
deed such knowledge constitutes the 
first foundation stone of science, and, 
if the rural sociologist does not mas- 
ter this step, he can scarcely merit 
the respect of his scientific col- 
leagues. He is in a position compar- 
able to that of the botanist who must 
know the flora, or of the agronomist 
who must know the soils of his state. 
Putting it another way, the physical 
and biological scientists have their 
laboratories in their respective insti- 
tutions; the plant scientists and the 
animal scientists have their experi- 
mental farms ; but the rural sociolog- 
ist has an entire state for a labora- 
tory. He must go to it, explore it, and 
come to understand the geography of 
the social forms and the culture of 
these rural areas. 

But if the rural sociologists are to 
achieve this encyclopedic knowledge, 
they must move further in this direc- 
tion than most of them have. The 
techniques of culture area determina- 
tion must be further perfected and 
applied. Most states will yield several 
such areas. Minimum knowledge of 
each will probably require a recon- 
naissance survey of the entire area 
together with some intensive sample 
study achieving both current and his- 
torical perspective. 

The discipline and knowledge ob- 
tained from such sociological *‘nat- 
ural history” should be very valuable. 
In the first place, it is necessary as a 
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basis for a valid social technology 
which can be used by extension spe- 
cialists and other leaders in agricul- 
ture and rural life. In the second 
place, it may profoundly influence the 
selection and conduct of research pro- 
jects. Finally, its possession will en- 
able the sociologist to discharge ef- 
fectively one of his most important 
functions, namely, the accurate in- 
terpretation of local rural social or- 
ganization and culture to the numer- 
ous state and national agencies which 
in our time are constantly impinging 
upon local areas with a view to in- 
tegrating them more fully into the 
national whole. 

(2) Rural so c ial cha nges and 
trends. No less important than de- 
scriptive knowledge of local culture 
is the ability to measure and chart 
the changes and trends in these local 
areas. Increasingly, rural social 
change is accelerating. The tradit- 
ional folk culture has largely disap- 
peared and local areas feel constantly 
the pressures of action agencies and 
are themselves compelled to act. The 
rural sociologist has need to do spe- 
cial work in deflning and redefining 
the local situation as change occurs 
for by doing so the basis of social 
action may be changed. To do this 
effectively, many additional measures 
of social change need to be invented. 

(3) Facilitation of the local effect- 
iveness of state and national agencies. 
Here is an important task that has 
scarcely been touched by rural soci- 
ologists. We are witnessing rapid 
strides in the integration of local 
rural areas and groups into the Great 
Society. Farmers^ organizations and 


State and Federal agencies are at- 
tempting to interpret local culture, 
local attitude and value systems, so 
that their programs may be success- 
ful. Much conflict and ineffectiveness 
occurs even where the programs are 
of unquestioned merit. Rural soci- 
ologists who understand local culture 
should be of great value in helping to 
facilitate these programs. Investiga- 
tive work carried on in this connec- 
tion should lead to the development 
of techniques such as form the basis 
of a technology of social action. 

(4) Rural hea lth and medical serv- 
ice. Here is a strategic area that has 
been almost completely by-passed by 
rural sociologists. Far from being 
solely a medical problem, it involves 
such sociological elements as folk 
lore, attitudes, institutions and inter- 
group relations. As one aspect of the 
general problem of improving the 
quality of the rural population, it 
affords an excellent opportunity to 
develop certain aspects of applied 
social science. 

(5) Adjustm ent of po^dation to 
land and other physical and biological 
resources. Although Gillette® is of the 
opinion that this area represents the 
core of rural sociology, few rural 
sociologists seem to have admitted its 
importance. Adjustment to land in- 
volves cultural factors, possibly struc- 
tural factors, no less certainly than 
that soil erosion involves types of 
soil, water run-off and ground cover. 
Until the sociologist makes clear to 
both the scientific and lay public how 
these sociological and psychological 

•Gillette, J. M., Rural Sociology (1936 
Ed.), p. 66. 
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factors are involved and how they 
function, they will continue to regard 
soil conservation and land use as phe- 
nomena resulting solely from the op- 
eration of physical and biological fac- 
tors, and will fail to take account of 
some of the most important aspects 
of the problem. 

The same may be said for the var- 
ious problems of obtaining adjust- 
ments which will result in a more 
intelligent use of such resources as 
forests, game and range. Modern for- 
estry is only in part a matter of 
growing trees. Much of it involves 
handling people and dealing with the 
public; here are to be found prob- 
lems the roots of which lead to the 
very foundations of sociology and 
psychology. 

A Social Technology Needed 

A technology based upon research 
and practices of proved merit repre- 
sents the essence of applied science. 
By means of such technologies, the 
agricultural sciences have been able 
to gradually transform farming from 
a series of haphazard folk practices 
to an occupation of reliable arts. 
What is to be the contribution of 
rural sociology to this growing tech- 
nology of rural improvement? It is 
well to consider this question ser- 
iously, for in the long run popular 
support for the sciences of agricul- 
ture germinates not only from effec- 
tive class-room teaching but from the 
dissemination of useful technical in- 
formation among the people who live 
in the rural communities. An agricul- 
tural science with no technology that 
is highly regarded is not likely to be 


strongly supported at any time. Dur- 
ing periods of adversity, it may be 
forgotten, leaving the personnel to 
locate themselves in more useful 
fields according to the salability of 
their individual qualifications. 

The role of the rural socia l tech- 
nologist, functioning as an applied 
scientist in rural sociology, has not 
yet been properly created. Indeed, the 
Scientific basis for the support of his 
work has not yet been laid. At pres- 
ent, the role is imperfectly played by 
persons, who with some training in 
sociology and some practical expe- 
rience in guiding social action, are 
attempting to guess their way along. 
Unless these persons, because of their 
training in sociology, can guess cor- 
rectly more often than persons of 
equal ability trained in other sub- 
jects, then sociology has failed as ap- 
plied science. Whether or not they are 
now succeeding to this degree it is 
impossible to say, though clear evi- 
dence of their superiority will no 
doubt require considerably more spe- 
cialized equipment and training than 
they now possess. However, such 
training may be compelled to wait for 
a more thorough development of ap- 
plied research. 

^ For purposes of this discussion, the 
* social technologist may be symbolized 
*by the extension specialist in rural 
^ sociology. In 1941 some 50 such in- 
dividuals were doing extension work 
in 26 states under the guise of rural 
sociology. However, the Extension 
Committee of the Rural Sociological 
Society reported that the activities of 
these specialists were frequently as 
much on the boundary of other fields 
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as within the field of rural sociology. 
It seems probable, therefore, that 
much of the effort thus expended is 
irrelevant to a rural social tech- 
nology, creates misconceptions and 
does not further the interests of the 
subject. Fifteen years ago the view 
was current that the extension spe- 
cialist in rural sociology should catch 
on wherever he could find an oppor- 
tunity to be useful. This opportunistic 
view has doubtless outlived its use- 
fulness and a more strictly sociolog- 
ical conception of the work is now 
indicated.® 

The report of the National Confer-^ 
ence on Rural Sociology in Extension 
assumes that the extension specialist 
in rural sociology is no longer to play 
the role of a capable, socially minded 
person trying to be helpful without 
much reference to any special tech- 
nology born of the subject which he 
represents. Neither is he to be merely 
a general handy man or sociological 
trouble shooter with an encyclopedia 
of social information; nor is he to be 
a social philosopher and critic focus- 
ing upon extension objectives and 
procedures, nor yet a recreation spe- 
cialist, or specialist in some other 
neglected area of rural social develop- 
ment. Rather he is to be armed with 
special knowledge and a special tech- 
nology useful in implementing the 
achievement of social ends. Thus, he 


•This is especially true since the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has given ad- 
ministrative recognition to the work. The 
findings of the National Conference on 
Rural Sociology in Extension, 1943, should 
be regarded as only the beginnings of a 
definition of the role of the technologist in 
rural sociology. 


is to be a specialist whose tasks will 
be two in number: (1) to assist in 
implementing the Extension pro- 
gram, and (2) to aid the rural popu- 
lation in implementing their own so- 
cial organization to achieve the ends 
which they conceive to be desirable. 
In this role he will conduct adminis- 
trative investigations to determine 
how the Extension agency can best 
fit into the local social milieu ; he will 
assist in the training of local leaders 
both to carry on extension work and 
to solve their own organizational 
problems; and he will assist in the 
formulation of effective Extension 
approaches and methods and in the 
measurement of the results obtained 
through Extension effort. 

Thus, the objective of extension 
work in rural sociology becomes that 
of assisting groups and organizations 
to achieve their ends, though this does 
not preclude helping such groups 
more clearly to define their own ends. 
Sociology may have much to con- 
tribute to social philosophy but as 
applied science it must deal with 
means — ^with the social mechanisms 
required to achieve stated ob- 
jectives.^® 

According ^this interpretation, 
ttie teffinologist, the extension spe- 
cialist, in rural sociology is to be a 
specialist in jocial action. He will be 
concerned with social conditions only 
as a bas is for social action, but will be 
expe rt in the methods and means of 
stimulating and guiding social action. 

“ There is no disposition here to set 
means against ends. Means may be ends and 
vice versa according to definition. Ends 
that may be redefined as means properly 
become tiie subject matter of science. 
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As a social philosopher and member 
of society he may use his influence 
and judgment to formulate social ob- 
jectives, but as a scientist his contri- 
bution will be made in helping to 
attain those objectives. 

Such an interpretation of the field 
of the social technologist provides 
him with a large and important field 
for service. More and more, social 
action is becoming the mode of the 
times. People everywhere are not only 
interested in improving their con- 
dition through social action; indeed 
they are finding social action neces- 
sary as a means of coordinating their 
situation with others who have gone 
into action. Although no doubt execu- 
tive officers will continue to be the 
supreme guides of social action, there 
is ample opportunity for scientific 
work in implementing desirable pol- 
icies at all of the various levels of 
action from local groups and com- 
munities to national agencies. How- 
ever, sociology has concerned itself 
so thoroughly with the measurement 
of social conditions and with the de- 
'scription of broad social movements 
and relationships, that far too little 
attention has been given to the mech- 
anisms of social action. If the subject 
is to be helpful in matters of social 
action, will it not be necessary to 
reorient research in that direction? 

If the extension specialist is to be 
armed with something more than a 
point of view and a certain personal 
technique for getting along with peo- 
ple, he must be supplied with a kit of 
socially effective tools and techniques. 
These may be drawn from two 
sources: (1) social research and 


^ 2 ) customary folk practices. Social 
research may be expected to con- 
tribute by describing how the various 
means and methods of initiating and 
guiding social action function in prac- 
tice, what limitations govern them 
and what may be the consequences of 
their use. Such research will require 
much careful study of the mech- 
anisms of social action used in social 
groups, particularly in small and 
intermediate groups, for relatively 
little has been done in this field. Not 
only are we relatively ignorant of the 
geography of local rural groups; we 
are also relatively unfamiliar with 
their structure, their action patterns 
and the social mechanisms used to 
attain their ends. Yet systematic 
knowledge of this sort constitutes the 
very basis of a social technology for 
the extension specialist in rural 
sociology.^^ 

Folk practices concerned with the 
initiation and guidance of social 
action, like customary methods of 
farming, are both abundant and old. 
Man has been practicing the arts of 
influencing, organizing and directing 
his fellows from the beginning of 
human society. Unquestionably the 
art exists and proficiency in it varies 
greatly from person to person and 
from area to area. The question is 
how much can this folk experience be 
rationalized and reduced to the sci- 
entific basis of probability. If such is 
not possible, then sociology as pre- 
dictive science cannot deal directly 
with social action, and proficiency in 

“ Sanderson, Dwight, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1942), pp. 1^19. 
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managing the process of social action 
must be learned as art rather than 
as science. Under such circumstances, 
much that sociology has hoped to 
accomplish as predictive science 
would become descriptive art, and, 
in selecting the extension specialist in 
rural sociology, primary emphasis 
would need to be placed upon his 
personal experience and skill in the 
management of groups. 

Although it is unnecessary to ac- 
cept this discouraging outlook, it will 
doubtless be necessary to begin in a 
simple manner as other sciences have 
done before. Even an art can be sys- 
tematically described and taught to 
others, and descriptive science is use- 
ful even though prediction fails. The 
methods of rural group leaders may 
be described and analyzed as the 
methods of farm operators have been 
described and analyzed. In the realm 
of technical agriculture, much of sci- 
entific achievement has taken the 
form of testing folk practices, ex- 
plaining how they work and defining 
the limits within which success may 
be expected. May not sociologists, in 
like manner, project folk experience 
into the realm of science by studying 
those practices concerned with social 
action and determining their prob- 
able utility and the conditions under 
which they may be expected to 
succeed? 

Frederic LePlay was fond of say- 
ing that in social organization there 
is nothing new under the sun. Does 
not a scientific social technology con- 
sist of first, a thorough knowledge of 
the forms and mechanisms that have 
been used to obtain and guide social 


action together with their probable 
limitations and consequences, and 
(2) an equally thorough knowledge 
of the ends to be achieved and the 
social milieu in which action is to 
occur? With such information in his 
possession, the specialist can fit the 
means to the situation with a max- 
imum probability of success. Without 
such advantage any group leader 
must resort to intuition and to trial 
and error. Unless through scientific 
analysis the probability of failure of 
the trained social technologist can be 
made significantly lower than that of 
the untrained folk leader of group 
action, it must be admitted that the 
problem does not yield to the meth- 
ods of science. 

Rural Sociology and Agricultural 
Science 

With respect to the criticism that 
rural sociology is not yet sufficiently 
integrated into the community of 
agricultural sciences of which it is 
now a part, it may be said that here 
is a problem that in the past has been 
either ignored or left to informal con- 
versation. Yet as regards the matter 
of obtaining professional recognition 
and status in the respective colleges 
of agriculture, several considerations, 
chiefly sociological and psychological, 
merit more formal discussion. 

It would unduly lengthen this 
paper to enter upon a discussion of 
the considerations just mentioned. It 
may be stated, however, that at pres- 
ent rural sociology does not appear 
to be either intelligible or plausible to 
agricultural scientists. The rural so- 
ciologist must learn to speak the 
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language of these scientists and by so 
doing translate the significance and 
meaning of his subject into terms 
which they can understand and as- 
similate to their own concepts of ag- 
riculture and rural life. Unless this 


can be done, rural sociology will re- 
main an unintegrated element among 
the agricultural sciences. It will be 
in the college of agriculture but not 
fully a part of it. 


Agricultural Underemployment* 

By Conrad Taeuberf 

ABSTRACT 

Despite the fact that agricultural production during the last two years has 
reach^ record highs without increasing the number of farm workers, there is, 
at the present time, a considerable volume of agricultural underemployment. 
There are still farm operators not now producing a volume of agricultural com- 
modities which represents a full year’s productive effort. Many farm operators 
and year-round lured workers are seasonably unemployed. Further improve- 
ment in providing more nearly full employment for seasonal agricultural 
workers is possible. Age, color, under-nourishment, disease and physical defects, 
as well as social and psycholo^cal isolation limit the possibilities of full em- 
ployment. A^cultural reorganization, transportation and training of workers, 
and some shifts to nonfarm occupations are elements of a program which need 
to be as varied as the groups which are underemployed. 

RESUMEN 

A pesar de que durante los tiltimos dos ahos la produccidn agricola ha 
Uegaao a un nivel de altura sin precedente sin aumentar el ntimero de 
obreros agricolas, existe al presente un gran ndmero de obreros agricolas 
que no desempenan un trabajo constante. Todavia hay agricultores que 
no producen una cantidad de productos agricolas que pueda representar 
un aho entero de esfuerzo productive. Muchos agricultores y jomaleros 
se encuentran sin empleo entre un cido agricda y d siguiente. Es 
^ible proveer empleo mas constante para los obreros que trabajan ^nicamente 
durante los ciclos agricolas. La edad, el color, la mala nutricidn, las en- 
fermedades, los defectos fisicos, y el aislamiento social y psicoldgico, todas estas 
circumstandas limitan las posibilidades de empleo constante. La reorganizaddn 
agricola, el transporte y la ensehanza de obreros, y algunas desviaciones a 
em^leos que no sean agricolas son elementos de un programa que debe ser tan 
variado como el grupo de tr aba j adores con empleo inconstante. 


To discuss underemplosrment in 
agriculture at this time may seem an 
anachronism. As the 1943 season 


♦ A paper presented before the Rural 
Sodological Society and the American 
Farm Economics Assodation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 15, 1943. 

fHead Agricultural Economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


draws to a close, everyone can re- 
member tight labor situations, crops 
which would have been lost if there 
had not been emergency action to 
secure labor when and where it was 
most needed. Manpower shortages 
are near the top of the list of favorite 
topics for discussion. Students of the 
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labor force this year have had to 
revise their estimates of the min- 
imum below which unemplosunent 
could not be expected to fall as up-to- 
date estimates of actual unemploy- 
ment dropped below the level which 
previously had been accepted as the 
minimum. 

Agricultural production reached a 
record high in 1942, using approxi- 
mately the same number of workers 
as in 1941 and 5 percent fewer than 
the 1936-39 average. Present indica- 
tions are that 1943 crop and livestock 
production together will exceed the 
1942 record by about 3 percent, al- 
though the number of agricultural 
workers this year has been approxi- 
mately 2 percent below last year’s 
level. There were fewer experienced 
men available and more women, chil- 
dren, youth and older persons have 
had to do farm work. Greater efforts, 
longer hours, and more effective use 
of the farm labor force have been 
necessary in 1943. 

Nevertheless, there is at the pres- 
ent time a considerable volume of 
agricultural underemployment, i.e., 
there are workers able to work who 
are productively engaged for less 
than full-time throughout the year or 
whose labor is so inefficiently applied 
that the product falls far short of 
any reasonable standard for agricul- 
ture. There is still a considerable 
number of farm operators who are 
not now producing the volume of ag- 
ricultural commodities which repre- 
sent a reasonable return for a full 
year’s productive effort. Some of them 
have enterprises or combinations of 
enterprises which provide employ- 


ment for only a fraction of the year. 
Others are on land too poor or on 
farms too small or too poorly 
equipped to yield an adequate return. 
And there are some who are using 
their own and their family labor so 
ineffectively that they must be con- 
sidered underemployed. So long as 
there are farms which are not using 
the labor of the operator or the avail- 
able labor force effectively, there is 
no general farm worker shortage. 
The problem of finding available 
workers and getting them into the 
needed jobs is often a very difficult 
one, but it is a different one from the 
problem of adjusting to an absolute 
shortage. 

A detailed quantitative account of 
the numbers and distribution of the 
underemployed farm workers at tdie 
present time is not possible, for the 
most recent comprehensive data are 
those given by the 1940 Census. The 
indications which are available sug- 
gest that while there have been some 
changes in the number of farms, the 
basic pattern shown by the Census 
still persists. Those returns showed 
that the most productive third of the 
farms (those which reported a gross 
value of goods sold, traded, or used by 
operator’s family of |1,000 and over 
in 1939) produced 84 percent of the 
total marketed agricultural products 
that year ; tlie next third (those with 
gross value of products of between 
$400 and $1,000), accounted for 13 
percent of the marketed products; 
and the other third (those vrith gross 
value of products of less than $400) 
accounted for only 3 percent of the 
marketed products. 
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These figures are not conclusive. 
They include operators who were not 
dependent on agriculture for their 
earnings and also operators of retire- 
ment units. Gross value of product is 
not an entirely satisfactory measure 
of productivity, for its relation to 
operating expenses varies consider- 
ably from one type-of -farming area 
to another. Moreover, the value fig- 
ures given in the Census probably 
represent underestimates, for, de- 
spite safeguards introduced in the 
1940 schedule, these figures are de- 
pendent on the farmer’s ability to 
recall value of products for an entire 
year. 

Recognizing these limitations, and 
also the differences in productivity 
among the several type-of-farming 
areas, a group of workers in the 
Department of Agriculture developed 
a fourfold classification of the 6 mil- 
lion farmers reported by the Census 
according to the degree to which they 
do or could provide full employment 
for their operators. 

Group A, which includes 32 percent 
of all farms, represents the farms 
which provided full-time employment 
for at least one worker. Group B, 30 
percent, represents the farms which 
in the main provided less than full- 
employment for one worker, but 
which could increase production 
through the addition of capital re- 
sources and/or improvement of man- 
agement practices, thus making pos- 
sible the more complete utilization of 
the labor of the operator and his 
family. Group C, 14 percent, differs 
from Group B primarily in that the 
land and other resources for increas- 


ing production are considerably more 
limited and the need for improved 
farm management practices is still 
greater. Group D, the remaining 24 
percent, represents those farms on 
which resources for production are 
so limited that it is unlikely that they 
can be developed to provide full em- 
ployment for one worker. 

Those farm operators with low 
value of products who are working 
full time or a large fraction of the 
working year off the farm cannot 
be classified as underemployed. 
Neither can farm operators who are 
65 years old or over be so classified if 
their production is small. As a rough 
indication, these older farm opera- 
tors and those who reported working 
oft the farm for 100 days or more 
were excluded from consideration.^ 
On that basis, the number of under- 
employed farm operators in 1939 
was: Group B, 1,384,000; Group C, 
558,000 ; Group D, 739,000 ; a total of 
approximately 2,681,000. These are 
farm operators under 65 years^ old, 
reporting less than 100 days of work 
off the farm, and operating units 
deemed to provide less than full-time 
employment.® Despite its limitations. 


^ No allowance has been made for the fact 
that some older farm operators also worked 
100 days or more off the farm, nor for the 
fact that some younger farm operators are 
physically or mentally incapable of full 
employment. 

® Approximately 36 percent of these op- 
erators were 55-64 years old. 

•Sharecroppers present special problems 
in any such dassification. The 124,000 share- 
croppers included in Group A were con- 
sidered fuUy employed. But Groups B, C, 
and D include 417,000 sharecroppers, of 
whom 109,000 were in Group D. Share- 
croppers on the whole are a group par- 
ticularly subject to underemployment. 
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this t 3 i>e of classification does in- tribution of farm income in 1942 
dicate the size of the groups who were shows that one-half of the farm op- 
then underemployed. erator families received less than 


TABLE I. Faxms Classified According to Extent to Which They Do ob Can 
Provide Full Employment for the Opeelitor, 1940 


Item 

Total 

Group A 

Group B 

Group G 

Group D 

Total 

6,097,000 

1,964,000 

1,824,000 

868,000 

1,461,000 

Limited possibilities for 
expanding production 

2,313,000 

443,000 

636,000 

412,000 

822,000 

Operator 66 years old 
and over 

828,000 

196,000 

236,000 

130,000 

268,000 

Operator working 100 
days or more off the 
farm 

944,000 

124,000 

206,000 

170,000 

445,000 

Sharecropper 

541,000 

124,000 

196,000 

112,000 

109,000 

All other farms in group 

3,784,000 

1,611,000 

1,188,000 

446,000 

689,000 


Since 1939 there have been numer- 
ous changes in the total farm pro- 
duction picture. Agricultural produc- 
tion in 1943 is expected to be 22 per- 
cent above that in 1939 and this has 
placed additional requirements on the 
working force. Nonfarm employment 
by farm operators and members of 
their families has increased — the 
number of farm residents working at 
nonfarm jobs has increased by ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 between July 
1940 and July 1943. Migration to 
centers of war industry, the location 
of some war industries in areas 
where agricultural underemployment 
was chronic, and the drain of man- 
power into other industries and the 
armed forces have obviously reduced 
the number of farm residents who 
are properly classified as underem- 
ployed. But the changes have not en- 
tirely eliminated the situation shown 
in 1940. A recent estimate of the dis- 


$1,320 net cash income from all 
sources, including net receipts from 
the operation of the farm, earnings 
from emplo 3 mient off tixe farm by all 
family members, rents, pensions, and 
other income. For income derived 
from farming, the median is $980. 
The lower three-tenths had less than 
$590 as net receipts from the opera- 
tion of the farm.* 

Recent survey data from a small 
number of areas show that underem- 
ployment persists there. Farm busi- 
ness records from a sample in south- 
eastern Kentucky in December 1942 
showed that four-fifths of the fam- 
ilies had fewer than 8 war units. 
Two-fifths of the heads of families 
with fewer than 8 war units were 
judged to be available for other 


* DoroUiy S. Brady and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood, “Income of Farm Families,” The 
Agrieultural SituatUm, ZXVII (August. 
1943), 9. 
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work. Following a survey in the 33 
counties in southeastern Kentucky in 
December 1942, it was estimated that 
63,000 workers on the farms of this 
area were available for more produc- 
tive work. Availability was defined 
simply in terms of certain objective 
criteria; the equally important psy- 
chological aspects of availability 
could not be considered. These were 
persons between the ages of 15 and 
59, not then having a war job, not 
productively engaged on their own 
farms, and not having any serious 
handicaps to prevent them from 
changing work. Included in the total 
were 28,000 men who were heads of 
families, 19,000 other men and 16,000 
women who were neither wives nor 
heads of households. By including 
housewives without children under 
10, and some young people who are 
normally in school part of the year, 
the estimate of workers available was 
increased to 98,000.® 

Similarly, a study of 102 farms in 
Braxton County, West Virginia, early 
in 1943, found that one-third had 
farm operators who were less than 
59 years old, had gross farm sales of 
less than $1,000 in 1942 and had not 
earned as much as $600 at nonfarm 
work that year. Judged by standards 
appropriate for that area, the opera- 
tors of these farms were under- 
employed. 

In a report on the farm manpower 


*01af F. Larson and James C. Downing. 
Manpower for War Work — Eaetem Keri- 
tuch^, USDA, BAE (Wash., D. C., May 
1943K Although it is known that many of 
these persons were ready and willing to 
take other work, no estimate of their num- 
ber was secured. 


situation in North Carolina in 1943, 
Forster and associates state that 
nearly three-fifths of the farms had 
less than 16 war units, approxi- 
mately one-third had less than 8 war 
units per farm. From the data col- 
lected as part of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency sign-up last win- 
ter, they calculated the number of 
workers required and the number 
available for 1943 on each farm sur- 
veyed. Their report shows clearly 
that underemployment is not limited 
to farm operators, but that members 
of their families who are available 
for farm work also are often under- 
employed. In fact, many farms pro- 
vide full employment for the farm 
operator but not for the other work- 
ing members of his family. They 
found that on the farms with less 
than 8 war units, less than two-fifths 
of the available labor was needed. 
Even on the farms with 12 to 15.9 
war units, only about three-fou^rths 
of the available labor was classified 
as needed. Labor available exceeded 
labor needed on the farms of 82 to 
40 war units, but there was a deficit 
of labor for the farms of more than 
44 war units. 

Obviously, not every farm in the 
smaller size groups had an excess of 
labor, nor would it be possible in all 
cases to match the numbers of avail- 
able persons with the seasonal labor 
requirements of the crops grown. 
Nonetheless, these findings suggest 
that at the beginning of the 1943 sea- 
son there were a large number of 
farms in North Carolina which were 
not providing the operator full em- 
ployment the year-round, and that in 
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addition there was a much larger 
number which was not providing full- 
time employment for all of the labor 
now available there the year-round.® 
This condition is not unique to this 
State. The data from the 1943 man- 
power inventory which are becoming 
available for other States reveal sim- 
ilar conditions there. For the Appa- 
lachian Region a recent summary of 
manpower and agricultural resources 
concludes that despite heavy losses of 
manpower since 1940, about 450,000 
workers, including approximately 
300,000 rural-farm males of working 
age could be made available for more 
productive work without endangering 
the accomplishment of 1943 produc- 
tion goals.*^ 

The fact of underemployment in 
agriculture is not limited to the op- 
erators of smaller farms and mem- 
bers of their families. On many farms 
more complete utilization of available 
labor throughout the year would re- 
sult in increased production. For ex- 
ample, a recent study in Ohio con- 
cludes that the need for stepping up 
the output per farm worker is wide- 
spread and is not limited to any one 
t 3 rpe-of-farming area or to farms of 
any one size.® 

A large proportion of hired farm 
laborers do not have full employment 

•G. W. Forster, C. Horace Hamilton, 
et al., Farm Manpower Situation — North 
Carolina, IW, North Carolina AESB 340 
(Raleigh, June 1943). 

’ William T. Ham, et al., Manpower and 
Agricultural Resources in the Appalachian 
Region, USD A, BAE (Wash., D. C., June 
1943), 41 pp. 

® P. L. Morison, Size of Farm and Output 
per Farm Worker in Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mimeo. Bull. 160 (Columbus, April 
1943), 17 pp. 


the year-round. The fact that it is 
customary to define a year-round 
farm laborer as one who is engaged 
for five months or more is indicative 
of the situation for one group, i.e. 
the group which on the whole has 
most nearly steady employment. 

Seasonal workers ordinarily have 
a considerable amount of time during 
a season when they are not working. 
The significant gains in increased 
working time which have already 
been achieved through careful rout- 
ing of seasonal farm workers have 
just begun to touch the situation of a 
group for whom underemployment 
has been chronic. For example, dur- 
ing June 1943, 8 percent of the adult 
workers in Farm Security Adminis- 
tration Farm Labor Supply Centers 
were totally unemployed, not count- 
ing those not seeking work. Employed 
adult workers reported airaverage of 
40 hours per week in an industry in 
which 50-60 hours per week is con- 
sidered more nearly full-time em- 
ployment.® 

No quantitative estimate of the 
volume and distribution of underem- 
ployment in agriculture can be made 
at this time, nor is it possible to in- 
dicate how much of that is inevitable, 
and how much could be corrected by 
more careful scheduling of work, im- 
proved practices, reorganization of 
the farm enterprise, and other known 
techniques. But the fact of agricul- 
tural underemplo 3 rment in 1943 is not 
rare — ^there are many areas in which 

^Monthly Report of FJSA., Activities 
during May 194S, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, USDA, Gindnnati, Ohio, p. 28. 
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it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

The persistence of agricultural 
underemployment at a time when 
many alternative opportunities ap- 
pear to call for the labor of all avail- 
able persons cannot be explained by 
thinking of these persons simply as 
somehow defective and incapable of 
improving their own situation. There 
is no evidence for such a view; in 
fact the experience with rural rehab- 
ilitation and with the relocation of 
workers provide ample refutation of 
it. In areas where agricultural under- 
employment is chronic there has been 
a gradual accommodation to peren- 
nial poverty, coupled with geograph- 
ical and psychological isolation. In 
many of these areas, tradition and 
family and kinship ties exert a dom- 
inant influence in the life of the in- 
dividual. The lack of formal educa- 
tion or vocational training makes it 
difficult to fit into new jobs and new 
situations. Personal and direct face- 
to-face communication is relied on to 
a much greater extent than in less 
isolated areas. News of alternative 
opportunities become sufiSciently real 
to be acted upon to the degree to 
which they become identified with a 
person of standing in the community. 

Agricultural underemployment is 
not confined to the rural problem 
areas, but can also be found to some 
extent in the more productive areas. 
Social and psychological isolation are 
important factors in explaining the 
behavior of persons and groups 
whose economic status is below the 
average of the community. It has been 
demonstrated in numerous studies 


that these persons participate less 
actively in the life of the community 
— school, church, formal and in- 
formal associations — ^than do persons 
with an assured economic status. This 
isolation in turn means that informa- 
tion about new methods, wartime 
farm programs, and alternative op- 
portunities flows less rapidly and 
easily and is less readily acted upon 
than in groups without that handicap. 

There is wide variation in group 
and individual interpretation of op- 
portunity. Many persons value secur- 
ity and a degree of independence 
above economic gain. Security may 
be sought in ownership of a small 
inadequate tract of land which none- 
theless appears to provide a ts^pe of 
insurance against a repetition of the 
experience of the early 1980's. 

There are a number of individual 
characteristics which serve as bar- 
riers to ready shifting from areas 
offering little opportunity to those 
offering superior opportunities, in 
terms of contribution to the war. 
Age, health, nutritional status, color 
of skin and some other characteris- 
tics may interpose important bar- 
riers. The 1940 Census reported that 
approximately two-fifths of the farm 
operators who were 65 years old and 
over had gross farm incomes of less 
than $400, and nearly three-fifths had 
gross farm incomes of less than $600. 
Health and nutritional status are 
more difficult to relate to the known 
facts about farm income or size of 
enterprise. It is a matter of common 
observation that many of the low- 
income farm families have been so 
poorly nourished that their ability to 
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perform a day’s work is impaired. 
Field observers of the project to se- 
cure year-round dairy workers for 
farmers in northeastern Ohio from 
among the low-income hill-farmers in 
eastern Kentucky have commented on 
the improvement in work performed 
after the workers had been properly 
“fed out.” Numerous reports from 
Farm Security Administration super- 
visors have pointed out the improve- 
ment in the amount of work done by 
borrower families, after they had 
been provided with adequate nu- 
trition. The relatively high rates of 
incidence of poor health and defic- 
iency conditions are illustrated in the 
results of health examinations of 
FSA borrowers at the time they came 
into the program. Examinations of 
approximately 100 families selected 
for a special rehabilitation program 
in two Georgia counties found traces 
of rickets in one-fifth of the individ- 
uals examined, and defective teeth in 
three-fourths. In one of the counties a 
little more than one-fourth of the 
members of project families had 
hookworm.^® 

In a study of FSA borrowers in 
southeastern Missouri, a large per- 
centage of the persons examined had 
such a low percent of hemoglobin 
that their physical ability for sus- 
tained effort was seriously impaired. 
Much of the anemia found had re- 
sulted from malnutrition.^^ The same 
group had a large number of defects 
and diseases which reduced their 


“Rachel Rowe Swiger and Conrad Taeu- 
ber. 111 Fed, 111 Closed, 111 Housed — Five 
Hundred Families in Need of Help, (Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1942), p. 16. 


ability to do hard physical work. 
Some of these could be attributed to 
malnutrition — others reflected inade- 
quate medical care. Fifteen percent of 
the men examined had hernias- This 
is nearly four times as large as the 
proportion of the first 120,000 men 
examined under the Selective Service 
Act who were rejected for full mili- 
tary service because of hernia.^^ 

These limited data illustrate the 
health situation of many low-income 
farm families. In some areas hook- 
worm and malaria, as well as other 
diseases, add their contribution to 
lowered vitality and inability to meet 
the requirements of full employment- 
In many cases these conditions could 
be corrected by relatively simple 
steps. So long as they remain uncor- 
rected, they serve as barriers to full 
and effective employment for the 
persons involved. 

That color of skin and the numer- 
ous social characteristics closely re- 
lated to it have an important bearing 
on employment opportunities is too 
well known to require discussion. 
Color, because of its association with 
low income and tjrpe-of -farming is 
also an important consideration in 
agricultural underemployment. Only 
17 percent of the farms of Southern 
nonwhite operators were included in 
Group A, the group which was judged 

“C. E. lively. The Physical Status and 
Health of Farm Security Clients in South- 
east Missouri, Preliminary Report No. 1, 
Univ. of Missouri (Columbia, April 1942), 
9 pp. 

“ C. E. Lively and Herbert F. lionberger, 
The Physical Status and Health of Farm 
Tenants and Farm Laborers in Southeast 
Missouri, Preliminary Report No. 2, Univ. 
of Missouri (Columbia, July 1942), 21 pp. 
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to provide full-time emplo 3 nnaent for 
at least one worker. Two-thirds of 
the farms of Southern nonwhite 
workers were classified in Groups B 
and C, i.e. providing less than full 
employment for one worker but offer- 
ing some possibilities for increasing 
production to that level. The labor 
force on these farms customarily in- 
cludes most of the family members. 
This group is an important part in 
the total volume of agricultural 
underemployment. 

Providing fuller employment for 
those agricultural workers who are 
now underemployed calls for a pro- 
gram as varied as the groups who are 
underemployed and the reasons why 
they are not now making full contri- 
butions to wartime production. For 
some, it can be accomplished in agri- 
culture, but for many others it re- 
quires a shift to oilier pursuits. The 
classification of farms outlined above 
suggested that for some groups the 
major opportunity lies in increasing 
production at their present location. 
This includes most of the farms in 
Groups B and G and also some farms 
in Group A which are not fully utiliz- 
ing available family labor. This ap- 
proacdi has been tried to some extent. 
The contributions to production made 
by Farm Security Administration 
borrowers during 1942 indicate that 
many low-income farm families could 
conlaibute materially to the increases 
whidi are needed. Improvements in 
management practices, the introduc- 
tion of new enterprises, increases in 
capital equipment, and more effective 
use of available manpower are means 
for tapping one of the major man- 


power reserves now available to 
agriculture. 

For many farm operators the 
major opportunities lie in putting 
their skills or their labor to use on 
lands more productive than those 
that are presently available to them. 
Their relocation as operators on more 
productive farms offers some possi- 
bilities. In other instances they could 
effectively increase their production 
by becoming full or part-time farm 
laborers. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture helped approximately 
24,000 workers shift from low-income 
farms to more productive areas as 
farm laborers between September 
1942 and August 1943. Five thousand 
of these were year-round workers, 
most of whom moved with their fam- 
ilies. On the whole these workers 
have increased the extent of their 
ovTn employment, increased their 
productiveness and their level of liv- 
ing, and have provided much needed 
labor to maintain and increase pro- 
duction in highly productive areas. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting many low-income farm op- 
erators grows out of the fact that the 
type of farming operations carried on 
provide employment for only a rel- 
atively short period of time during 
the year. But because of the labor 
demands at the seasonal peaks, the 
worker is essentially frozen to his 
present location. Programs to utilize 
effectively the labor of these persons 
during the periods of the year when 
they are not needed at their present 
locations can provide an ^ective 
means of “thawing out” such labor. 
Such programs serve the dual pur- 
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pose of providing a means of em- 
ploying workers during time which 
would otherwise be unused, but they 
also reduce the necessity for recruit- 
ment of farm workers from nonfarm 
areas, or from foreign countries. 
However, the present legislative pro- 
visions impose a major restriction to 
organized transportation programs 
in the form of a requirement that no 
resident worker may be moved out- 
side the county without the consent of 
the county agent or outside the State 
without the consent of the Director 
of the State Agricultural Extension 
Service. Recently the War Food Ad- 
ministration has arranged for the 
movement of more than 4,000 work- 
ers whose crops were laid by into 
areas needing workers. The success 
of that venture leads some of its 
officials to believe that the barrier to 
transportation programs is in large 
part a psychological one and that it 
tends to vanish as serious efforts are 
made to develop such a program. 

Under the stress of reductions in 
the available supply of workers, it 
has become necessary to use more 
efficiently the workers who are avail- 
able. In the case of migratory agricul- 
tural workers, there have been sig- 
nificant increases in the amount of 
working time during which each 
worker is employed. Foreign work- 
ers who are now being used in agri- 
cultural work are not moved into any 
area unless the employers "will guar- 
antee employment for at least three- 
fourths of the possible working days 
during the time they are to be there, 
and pledge themselves to pay a sub- 
sistence allowance for every day that 


emplo 3 rment falls short of that goal 
through no fault of the individual 
worker. Similar provisions are being 
applied to the organized transporta- 
tion of American agricultural woA- 
ers across State lines, but they have 
not been made standard practice for 
the intra-State movement of agricul- 
tural workers. 

For many agricultural workers, 
securing full employment means a 
shift from agriculture to other in- 
dustries, as noany have done since 
1940. Matching the seasonal need for 
labor by industry and agriculture re- 
mains a long-run possibility whidi 
has not been fully tried where it is 
most needed. Some of the workers 
who shifted out of agriculture did not 
leave the farm, although relatively 
little of the industrial expansion 
which took place during 1940 oc- 
curred in the areas of agricultural 
population pressure. However, there 
has been an extensive migration from 
rural problem areas, and the more 
productive rural areas as well. A 
small part of this has been the result 
of carefully developed training pro- 
grams, such as that in New Mexico, 
which prepared many Spanish-Amer- 
ican rural workers for employment in 
West Coast airplane plants and other 
industries.^ The bulk of the migra- 
tion has been the result of individual 
action, usually unguided, and without 
much reference to the requirements 
of careful matching of jobs and skills. 
Effective direct recruiting programs 

” Charles F. Loomis, “Wartime Migration 
from -fte Spanish Speaking Villages of New 
Mexico,” Rural Soawlogy, VII (Dec. 1942), 
385-396. 
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in areas where agricultural underem- 
ployment persists are still on a very 
small scale in comparison to the po- 
tential manpower which might be 
secured through such efforts. 

National and State programs to put 
to effective use the manpower avail- 
able on all farms have been very slow 
to go into action and have met with a 
large amount of resistance. In part 
this stemmed from the belief that 
there was really very little agricul- 
tural underemployment, and that if 
there were any, the workers involved 
would be physically or psychologically 
incapable of making any effective re- 
sponse to the efforts that might be put 
forth. In part it stemmed from a 
belief that increases in production 
could come chiefly from the same 
groups which were already provid- 
ing the bulk of the nation’s agricul- 
tural products and from the mistaken 
assumption that increasing produc- 
tion meant increases for all agricul- 
tural products. In part it stemmed 
from an unwillingness to make the 
drastic changes in the status quo 
which are called for in converting to 
total war, or to develop a new set of 
competitors for markets if the cur- 
rent period of high demand should 
again be followed by one of ^‘sur- 
pluses.” Combining the work of rural 
rehabilitation with the need for pro- 
duction seemed to some an impossi- 
bility, or at best an unwise use of 
scarce equipment, fertilizers, seeds 
and managerial skill. 

Techniques which have been effec- 
tive in increasing productivity of 
workers in industry have only limited 
applicability in agriculture. Agricul- 


ture does not offer the ready oppor- 
tunities for dilution of skills and up- 
grading which have been so success- 
fully applied in industry. It does not 
ordinarily offer the situation in which 
workers can be trained for a rela- 
tively simple, specific and repetitive 
job which is performed under close 
supervision. Insofar as training of 
workers in better or in new methods 
has been recognized as necessary, it 
was generally assumed that it could 
best be given on the job, but ordi- 
narily the possession of the requisite 
skills was simply taken for granted. 
The experience of the FSA has 
clearly demonstrated how little in the 
way of knowledge, skills, and work 
habits can be taken for granted 
among a large portion of low-income 
farm families and how readily effec- 
tive training can be provided in the 
many varied operations that make up 
farming, if appropriate methods are 
devised and appropriate motivations 
are tapped. Obviously, tl.e seasonal 
fluctuations of agricultural work 
create difficulties to full-time employ- 
ment. 

These and similar considerations 
underlay the deep-seated conflicts 
over national policy; they have also 
underlain much of the discussion at 
the local levels. Development of the 
production facilities of the low-in- 
come farm families upsets established 
economic and social relationships. In 
many communities it may even ap- 
pear to threaten the existence of what 
was in fact a surplus labor supply. It 
could conceivably alter the social po- 
sition in the community for those 
individuals and groups whose po- 
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sition at the lower end of the social 
scale had been well established. At 
the same time it is clear that under 
wartime pressures many relation- 
ships which formerly had been well 
established have become fluid, and 
that therefore some of the local re- 
sistances may be overcome primarily 
as a result of the growing recognition 
that total war requires the full utili- 
zation of all of the manpower 
resources. 

One resistance which publicly 
sponsored programs to move workers 
from one area to another have met is 
that of the community of recruit- 
ment, both on an ofiicial or unofficial 
basis. The migration of individuals 
responding to rather general appeals 
for workers is ordinarily taken for 
granted, but in many areas the or- 
ganized recruitment of workers 
comes to be viewed as a threat which 
must be resisted. Areas which tra- 
ditionally have had a surplus of labor 
have been less ready to make adjust- 
ments in their use of labor and their 
estimates of labor requirements than 
have those areas which have had 
longer experience with short supplies 
of labor. The reappearance of anti- 
recruiting laws and the enforcement 
of such laws in areas where they 
have long been conveniently forgotten 
is one of the forms which this resist- 
ance takes. On the whole, these de- 
velopments have occurred most fre- 
quently in areas which still have 
large numbers of underemployed 
farm workers. 

Efforts to move workers from one 
area to another to provide employ- 
ment during a slack season in their 


home communities have proven dif- 
ficult, even before the requirements 
of present legislation were adopted. 
Employer farmers who have been 
accustomed to early assurance of an 
adequate labor supply at the peak of 
the season frequently have been un- 
willing to have that labor supply 
jeopardized by movement of workers 
who might not return. It is not a 
matter of indifference to employers 
that the movement of workers from 
areas where rates of pay are low to 
areas where rates of pay are higher, 
even on a temporary basis, may well 
have repercussions on the pay scales 
in the areas of recruitment. 

Personal characteristics and atti- 
tudes of the workers involved offer 
some difficulties to the movement of 
workers from areas of agricultural 
underemployment. Not all of the per- 
sons who are physically capable of 
full-time employment would be will- 
ing or able to make the necessary 
adjustments. The survey in South- 
eastern Kentucky found that family 
and property ties would need to be 
dealt with if labor supply classified as 
available in that area is to be made 
available elsewhere.^^ One-third of 
the married men would have to make 
arrangements for disposition of land 
which they own ; over half had fam- 
ilies of 5 or more persons ; two-thirds 
had either land or large families or 
both. Lack of experience with more 
complicated fanning equipment and 
with large scale farming operations 
is general, as is a lack of formal 
education. In a preliminary report on 

“ Larson and Downing, op , eit , p. ii. 
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the relocation of subsistence farmers 
to areas of farm labor needs in Ohio, 
Mangus points out that placement 
rates were lower among the men who 
had owned some land in the recruit- 
ment area and that placement rates 
were highest among those who 
had previously been farm laborers.^® 
He found also that placement rates 
were highest for single men and for 
married couples without children, 
and lowest for households of 7 per- 
sons or more. The lack of housing 
facilities is an important drawback 
in the corn belt and dairy areas, 
which might otherwise be receptive 
to receiving workers as members of 
family groups. 

The programs for recruiting year- 
round hired workers from among 
underemployed farm operators have 
been in operation too short a period 
of time to render any final judgment 
on their success or failure on the 
extent to which workers and com- 
munities were able successfully to 
make the necessary adjustments. The 
extent to which the receiving com- 
munities integrate these workers will 
obviously have an important bearing 
on the success of the venture. The 
importance of belonging to a com- 
munity and having one’s role in that 
community clearly defined becomes 
obvious at the point where that role 
must be changed or where that role 
is challenged. If a new role can be 
quickly substituted and if the in- 
dividual can find his place in a new 

“A. R. Mangus, PVar Relocation of Sub- 
sistence Farmers to Areas of Farm Labor 
Needs in Ohio^ Ohio State Univ., Mimeo. 
Bull. No. 161 (Cdlumbus, April 1943), 24 pp. 


community without much difficulty, 
the transition is considerably simpli- 
fied for him and many of the minor 
difficulties which arise can be kept 
within their proper perspective. 
Otherwise they may be magnified to 
the point where they threaten the 
success of the program. 

The development of public pro- 
grams to move workers from areas 
with high rates of underemployment 
raises some questions as to the pres- 
ent and future conditions in those 
areas. Beers describes what has al- 
ready happened in one isolated 
neighborhood in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. In December 1942, this neigh- 
borhood had 38 resident families, in- 
cluding 186 persons. A year earlier it 
had included 211 persons. All but two 
of the out-migrants during the year 
were between the ages of 15 and 46. 
In December 1942, half the popula- 
tion of that neighborhood was under 
15 or over 64 years of age. Of the 
38 heads of families, 20 were judged 
to be unemployable in any status 
other than the one occupied, 4 were 
widows, 10 were men 60 years old or 
over, and 6 were relatively incapaci- 
tated by health or unstable personal 
records. Nevertheless, at that time it 
was believed that 76 more workers 
might leave this neighborhood if they 
considered work opportunities else- 
where sufficiently attractive. If that 
were to happen, it would seriously 
effect the capacity of the remaining 
population to support itself. There 
would still be children to rear, there 
would still be aged persons to assist, 
but there would be a shortage of pro- 
ductive labor for maintaining homes 
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and growing food. An area with such 
an age composition would find it dif- 
ficult to maintain health, religious 
and educational activities, communi- 
cation, and other social and economic 
services of community life.^® This no 
doubt is an extreme case, but, if as 
part of meeting the nation’s man- 
power needs, public agencies develop 
programs to attack the problem of 
agricultural underemployment they 
must also be willing to face the neces- 
sity of dealing with those groups that 
cannot respond to such programs. 

Improved farming practices; in- 
creased emphasis on crops which 
yield a large volume of nutrients per 
unit of labor, access to adequate cap- 
ital, land, and equipment; training 
and guidance; relocation on more 
productive farms; training, recruit- 
ment, and placement for agricultural 
or nonagricultural work — ^these are 
some of the major elements of a 
positive program to meet the chal- 
lenge of underemployment. Not all 
of the farm workers who are now 
underemployed can or will respond 
readily to programs to provide effec- 
tive outlets for their labor. The prob- 

“ Howard W. Beers, Farm Population 
Changes in Eastern Kentucky, 19i0-42, 
Univ. of Ey. (Lexington, March 1943), 18 
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lems of reaching these groups can be 
expected to become increasingly dif- 
ficult as those who respond more 
readily are reached. 

The fact that approximately two- 
thirds of the farm operators in 
Groups B, C, and D are between 45 
and 65 years old, suggests the limita- 
tions on wholesale shifts of these 
groups to industry and the armed 
forces. Abolition of current man- 
power controls as they apply to agri- 
cultural workers by itself would have 
a minor effect on agricultural under- 
employment, but on the whole it 
would probably intensify Ihe man- 
power problem, for the present need 
is for a positive and selective ap- 
proach to the needs of the diverse 
groups which are included in the 
6,000,000 farms. 

Agriculture, like industry, has a 
manpower problem which is more a 
matter of distribution and effective 
use of available workers than of total 
number of persons available. Agri- 
culture has been given preference 
over the armed forces in respect to 
farm workers. In the current and 
prospective manpower situation that 
preference imposes a responsibility 
to take all measures needed in order 
to secure effective use of all workers 
in agriculture. 



Wartime Changes In Employer-Employee Relations 

In Agriculture* 

By Edgar C. McVoy^ 

ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the changes that are taking place during the war in 
employer-employee rdationships in a^culture. There has been an improve- 
ment in the status and bargaining position of farm labor, but this has resulted 
from the supply-demand situation rather than from any fundamental change 
in control. Employer groups have prevented Congress and the Administration 
from establishing standards of employment in the Federal programs for shift- 
ing farm labor from one section of the country to another. Congress and the 
War Manpower Commission have also taken steps to “freeze” labor on the 
farms. Farm labor will not make permanent and significant gains until it is 
organized into a powerful collective-bargaining group. Sociology contributes 
to the understanding of agricultural employer-employee relationships its con- 
cepts of competition and conflict, its theories of social change, and its analyses 
of racial relations. 


RESUMEN 

Este articulo describe los cambios que se estdn efectuando en los Estados 
Unidos durante la guerra en las relaciones entre el patron y el trabajador en la 
agricultura. Ha habido un mejoramiento en la posidon de los trabaj adores 
agricolas para contratar, pero el mismo ha resuxtado de la relacidn entre la 
oierta y la demanda mds bien que de un cambio fundamental en el control. Las 
asociadones de patrones han evitado que el Congreso y la Administraddn 
establezcan normas de empleo en los programas federales para trasladar a los 
trabaj adores agricolas de una secdon del pais a otra. El Congreso y la 
War Manpower Commission han dado pasos para “congelar” a los trabaj adores 
agricolas. Los trabaj adores agricolas no obtendrdn mejoras permanentes e 
importantes hasta tanto no se hayan organizado en un grupo poderoso para la 
contratadon colectiva. La sodologia contribuye a la comprensidn de las re- 
laciones entre el patron y el trabajador agricola con sus conceptos de la 
competencia y del conflicto, con sus teorfas de cambios sodales, y con su 
an^sis de las reladones radales. 

In this paper, an attempt will be 
made to describe the changes in em- 
ployer-employee relationships in ag- 
riculture during the present war and 
to predict what permanent carry- 
over there will be to the post-war 
period. Following a description of 
these changes, some sociological 
processes involved will be pointed out. 

* This paper was prepared originaJly for 
presentation at the meetings of the Rural 
Sodological Sodety in December 1942. It 
has been revised since that time. 
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In agriculture it is difficult to draw 
a sharp distinction between employer 
and employee groups. For the major- 
ity of farmers, the main source of 
labor is the family. In this paper, an 
agricultural employer will be re- 
garded as an individual who hires at 
least one other individual to do a 
substantial portion of the work on his 
farm. The word hire may be con- 
strued broadly enough to include a 
share-cropper, but not a renter. The 
employee is an individual who works 
on a farm for pay. No attempt will be 
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made to define the terms quantita- 
tively, though such definition could 
be made. A distinction should be made 
between the family farmer who hires 
part of his labor force and the op- 
erator who is an entrepreneur and 
who hires others to do practically all 
the labor. It is the latter individual 
who is an agricultural employer in 
strict distinction from the employee. 
The family farmer, to the extent that 
he does his own work, is a laborer 
and has an interest in the rate of 
return for such labor. It should be 
kept in mind, also, that the family 
farmer is a commercial farmer to the 
extent that he produces for the mar- 
ket rather than for home consump- 
tion. The family farmer tends to 
align himself with the interests of 
agricultural employers, usually over- 
looking the fact that he is also a 
laborer. 

Nineteen thirty-nine will be taken 
as the *T)ase” period for the consid- 
eration of changes, since it is the 
year before the war in Europe began 
to affect our national economy to a 
marked degree. In this year, the farm 
labor situation was not basically dif- 
ferent from what it had been since 
the depression following the first 
World War. 

There was still a great surplus 
rural population; farm labor supply 
greatly exceeded the demand, and 
there was considerable unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. Wages 
had recovered but slightly from their 
low point of the depression. They had 
not recovered as fast as farm in- 
come. 

Parmer and farm labor organiza- 


tions had taken on a definite pattern. 
The Farm Bureau, once a dirt farm- 
er organization espousing the cause 
of the family farmer in an industry- 
dominated economy, had become con- 
trolled by large-scale commercial 
growers and had lined up with busi- 
ness organizations in opposition to 
organized labor. The Grange, the 
Associated Farmers, and other pow- 
erful farm organizations supported 
the Farm Bureau in its political pro- 
gram. These groups were successful 
in preventing coverage of farm work- 
ers in social legislation and in pre- 
venting effective organization of 
farm workers. The Farmer’s Union 
had been growing in strength as the 
major organization of small-scale 
farmers. Its principal strength had 
come from middle-western wheat 
farmers. It took a cooperative view 
toward organized labor and pro- 
moted a program in the interest of 
the small farmer and the farm lab- 
orer. There were not any very strong 
farm laborers’ organizations. In the 
mid-thirties, there was considerable 
organizational activity on the West 
Coast and in Florida, but this activity 
had declined. The two major unions 
in the field were the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing, and Allied 
Workers of America, and the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union. The 
former, afiiliated with the C.I.O., had 
its major strength in processing 
plants rather than among field work- 
ers. The membership of field workers 
remained at a level of about 30,000 on 
the books, much of which was a shift- 
ing and inactive membership. The 
S.T.P.U. claimed a membership of 
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50,000, but a good part of this also 
■was inactive. Neither union had 
enough strength to accomplish more 
than minor and local gains for farm 
workers. 

The bargaining process between 
the farmer and his employee was a 
carry-over from the old individual 
bargaining relation of the family- 
farmer-hired-man system. It was 
similar to the industrial bargaining 
process of the early, small-scale stage 
of industry. In the South, of course, 
it had been colored by slave culture, 
in which the worker had no bargain- 
ing rights or position whatever. 

In 1939, the farm operator took his 
year-round and seasonal hired hands 
very much for granted. They had 
been at his beck and call, except, as 
he had often complained, when work- 
ing for the W.P.A. He considered as 
normal such a great oversupply of 
labor that he might hire a man in the 
neighborhood or in a nearby -Tillage 
for a day’s work at any time and lay 
him off at ■will for as long a period as 
he wished. If he recognized farm 
wages as low, he dismissed the mat- 
ter by saying that the farm cannot 
and never would be able to compete 
with industry in wages. When he 
gave the workers a job, he considered 
that he was doing him a personal 
favor. 

Farm workers on the whole were a 
docile group, accepting their con- 
dition and doing little in an individ- 
ual or organized way to improve 
them. The hired man of the past had 
been looking forward to the time 
when he could have a farm of his 
own. During the lean years, many 


farm laborers or share-croppers had 
tried to improve their status by mi- 
gration, such as that of the “Oakies” 
to the West and Mexicans to north- 
ern sugar beet fields. A few strikes 
had been attempted, mostly in Cali- 
fornia. In most cases, these had been 
broken by the growers and legal 
authorities, but they had had a small 
effect in improving working relation- 
ships. The strike of tenant farmers in 
southeast Missouri had a similar 
effect. 

Commercial farm operators, at a 
disadvantage in the general econ- 
omy, faced -with vagaries of weather 
and market conditions, sought to 
prevent being squeezed out by main- 
taining a docile, low-paid labor force. 
Sugar companies and other large- 
scale farm labor users spent millions 
of dollars and employed large staffs 
to recruit labor and prevent its or- 
ganizing and demanding improved 
conditions. Small farm operators 
generally have supported these moves, 
not realizing that in so doing they 
were insuring low returns for their 
own labor. 

Public agencies had taken little 
constructive, positive action in the 
farm labor field. Farm workers were 
carefully exempt in practically all 
social legislation, both of states and 
of the Federal Government. The 
W.P.A. acted indirectly to raise 
wages slightly in rural areas, and the 
Farm Security Administration pro- 
grams of labor camps and homes and 
medical programs indirectly raised 
wages also. 

Farmers and farm workers were 
benefited by certain of the Social Se- 
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curity programs, such as Old Age 
Assictance and Child Welfare, but 
they were excluded from basic cov- 
erage in unemployment insurance 
and old age benefits. 

Government officials had tossed off 
the farm labor problem like a hot 
rivet. In 1937, there was pressure 
from the A. F. of L. for a farm labor 
bureau in the Department of Labor. 
Labor passed the buck to Agriculture, 
which killed the issue with an ex- 
change of memorandums and a couple 
of interdepartmental conferences. 
The Labor and Tenancy Section in 
the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare of the B.A.E. did some 
basic research in farm labor prob- 
lems, and a departmental committee 
had many discussion sessions, but the 
oblique F.S.A. programs were the 
only action taken. The F.S.A. Labor 
Division shifted its emphasis from 
Labor Relations on cons^uction pro- 
jects to programs for farm labor. All 
the programs of the depression years 
and after had a welfare orientation. 
Through the whole process, the de- 
partment had only a minor interest in 
the farm laborer as such. 

Congressional committees in the 
past five years have for the first time 
delved into farm labor conditions.^ 
But the bills coming out of these com- 
mittees have languished in other com- 
mittees without getting an airing on 
the floors of the houses of Congress. 
The only measures taken have been 
such things as migratory camp pro- 


^The LaPollette Committee investigating 
dvil liberties (Senate), and the Tolan Com- 
mittee investigating interstate migration 
(House). 


grams, which have been palliative 
rather than remedial. 

The Sugar Acts provided an enter- 
ing wedge for public control of farm 
wages, providing subsidies con- 
ditional upon meeting minimum 
wages determined from public hear- 
ings ; but sugar companies have virt- 
ual monopoly control of the markets, 
and the beet sugar lobby has been one 
of the most powerful in the country. 
It has utilized the minimum wage for 
its own ends, by making the min- 
imum the actual wage and preventing 
any growers from exceeding it. 

Having described the status of 
agricultural labor and relationships 
between employers and employees in 
agriculture, the writer will proceed 
to describe changes taking place in 
these phenomena as he sees them. 
There are certain trends which may 
be regarded as long-term trends, and 
which have been either accelerated or 
interrupted by the war. Further in- 
dustrialization of agriculture will 
sharpen the cleavage between farm 
operators and farm laborers. The 
trend toward inclusion of farm work- 
ers under social security benefits will 
probably become marked within the 
next decade, though under a shadow 
because of the war. Recently there 
has been much discussion of extension 
of Old Age Benefits to farmers and 
farm workers, and the plans pre- 
sented by the National Resources 
Planniijig Board and the Department 
of Labor for extension of security 
benefits include full coverage of farm 
workers. The F.S.A. migrant camps 
and health and welfare programs 
have made their mrrk, even though 
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Federal support of these programs 
may be discontinued or greatly cur- 
tailed. Medical societies have indorsed 
the F.S.A.-sponsored medical coop- 
eratives. The U.S.H.A. rural housing 
program has had much local support 
in some sections of the South. Perma- 
nent gains have been made by the 
F.S.A. Rural Rehabilitation and Ten- 
ant Purchase programs in developing 
self-sustaining farm operators out of 
former laborers and share-croppers. 
Programs of the R.E.A. and T.V.A. 
are likely to be extended in the future 
to new areas. 

In the field of wage regulation and 
mediation, there is no definite trend 
toward increased public control. The 
Sugar program is the only federally- 
operated system of wage-regulation. 
In California, Carey McWilliams’ at- 
tempts to set up a system of volun- 
tary wage and mediation boards met 
bitter opposition of the growers and 
became largely ineffective. In its 
Farm Labor Transportation pro- 
gram, the F.S.A. set up a system of 
boards to determine prevailing 
wages, which then became minimum 
wages of workers transported by the 
government, and also set up certain 
minimum housing and subsistence 
standards, but Congress in its recent 
action has specifically prohibited 
future maintenance of these 
standards. 

Changes resulting from, or pre- 
cipitated by the war are hard to 
evaluate, certainly at the present 
moment. Rapid changes certainly are 
taking place. The ultimate direction 
of these changes is very difficult to 
surmise. It could take two turns: 


great social gains for farm workers 
or a type of rural ecomonic oligarchy 
which has not been dreamed of here- 
tofore. The prediction of the present 
writer is that the status of the farm 
worker will follow that of the indus- 
trial worker. There will be many 
cycles of change in the relationships, 
with the trend toward industrialized 
agriculture continuing rapidly, and 
the organization of farm workers fol- 
lowing much more slowly. Only when 
farm workers have a strong organiza- 
tion and are in a position to do col- 
lective bargaining on a large scale 
will they be able to make permanent, 
marked gains in status. 

The present Administration has a 
friendly attitude toward labor and 
low-income groups, but it has become 
virtually powerless to promote any 
new social objectives during the war 
in the face of a headstrong and re- 
actionary Congress, whose farm pol- 
icies are largely dictated by the Farm 
Bloc. Since farm laborers do not form 
a powerful pressure group, it is un- 
likely that they can make any sub- 
stantial gains other than those pre- 
cipitated by the supply-demand 
picture. 

Consider the experience of the past 
year. Almost every Administration- 
sponsored farm labor program has 
been disrupted by the Farm Bloc. The 
Farm Labor Transportation pro- 
gram, initiated by the F.S.A., last 
summer and planned on a large scale 
for the present year, has been emas- 
culated. A showdown occurred last 
fall when the Arizona long staple cot- 
ton farmers refused to meet the piece- 
work standards set by the F.S.A. for 
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use of Mexican workers in picking 
cotton. The issue was not level of 
wages, since the Department of Ag- 
riculture had subsidized the price of 
cotton sufficiently to enable farmers 
to pay the wage scale set and to make 
a reasonable profit. The issue was set- 
ting a precedent of a minimum hourly 
wage (30(? per hour). Arizona farm- 
ers described the F.S.A. plan as “un- 
workable,” and “full of social re- 
forms.” From then on, powerful farm 
employer groups, particularly in the 
Far West and the South, were out to 
“get” the F.S.A. 

How well they succeeded is mani- 
fest in the action of the present Con- 
gress. Hearings in the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees on 
the F.S.A. farm labor programs were 
loaded with negative testimony. 
Exaggerated rumors were stated in 
the hearing and on the floor of Con- 
gress as facts. For instance, one per- 
sistent rumor was that the F.S.A. 
maintained plush standards for feed- 
ing Mexican workers in California. 
The standards turned out to be sug- 
gested standards developed by a 
Western railroad in feeding Mexican 
workers, transmitted by the F.S.A. to 
a large grower corporation at the lat- 
ter’s request. Another rumor was that 
the F.S.A. required farm workers to 
join a union and growers to sign 
closed shop contracts. Nothing could 
be more ridiculous to anyone who 
knows the status of farm labor or- 
ganizations, but this rumor was 
brought up seriously in the hearings. 
At the present writing. Congress has 
taken the following action on the 
$66,000,000 appropriation for re- 


cruiting, transporting, training, and 
housing farm labor sponsored by the 
Administration and to be carried out 
by the F.S.A. : taken control entirely 
out of the F.S.A. ; reduced the sum of 
money to $26,000,000, half to be spent 
by the War Food Administrator and 
half by the Extension Service on a 
state basis ; required that the County 
Agent approve movement of any 
labor outside his county (and woe be 
unto the agent who admits that there 
is a surplus of labor in his county) ; 
and prohibited use of the funds to 
establish any standards of wages, 
housing, or hours of work for domes- 
tic programs. 

In meeting the farm labor shortage 
situation, the Farm Bloc has sought 
to maintain the status quo of produc- 
tion methods and labor supply while 
making large gains in farm prices 
and income. The following measures 
have been advocated by the powerful 
farm organizations : (1) Blanket de- 
ferment of farmers and farm workers 
of draft age; (2) Furloughing of 
soldiers who have had farm labor ex- 
perience; (3) Increased farm prices 
to compensate for increased labor 
costs; (4) Decrease in industrial 
wage rates, with abolition of overtime 
premium pay; (5) Reduction of the 
margin between prices paid the farm- 
er and cost of food to the consumer. 
The first measure has been written 
into law. On the others, only partial 
success has been achieved. 

The principal element entering into 
the bargaining relationship has been 
labor supply and demand. Farm 
workers have had opportunities to 
obtain industrial emi loyment at con- 
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siderably higher wages than they 
were able to obtain on the farm. Some 
of the supposed gain has been illus- 
ory, since the worker who came from 
a fairly prosperous farm area and 
had full-time employment with per- 
quisites may not have had a gain in 
real living standards by the move to 
a city. But at least the supply of 
workers available at traditional farm 
wages has become practically nil. 

The farmer’s reaction to the new 
conditions has been one of anger and 
bewilderment. His first wish has been 
to seek a return to the former sit- 
uation, and to force workers back 
into their weak bargaining position. 
He has been forced to grant sub- 
stantial wage increases, in order to 
maintain his workers. At the same 
time, he has put pressure on his Con- 
gressmen and other officials to stabil- 
ize farm labor conditions at some- 
thing like their former point. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics made a series of studies which 
indicated the farmer’s growing ap- 
prehension at the increasing inde- 
pendence of the farm worker and his 
reluctance to expand planting in the 
face of an uncertain labor supply. 
Meanwhile, the nation has become 
somewhat hysterical about the food 
supply prospect and Labor has de- 
manded stabilization of prices. De- 
ferment of farm workers is said to 
have caused a ‘'back to the farm 
movement” so much so that industrial 
employers are worried about losing 
their labor supply. An order of War 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt is 
intended to prevent farm workers 
from leaving their jobs for those pay- 


ing higher wages. Apparently, the 
farm operators have been successful 
in staving off substantial gains on the 
part of farm laborers and in slowing 
down the reorganization of farm op- 
eration in the direction of greater 
efficiency, greater ‘productivity per 
worker, and correspondingly greater 
returns on that labor. These trends, 
however, are extremely persistent 
and are almost certain to be accel- 
erated during and after the war. 

In attempting to analyze the pro- 
cesses involved from a sociological 
viewpont, the writer will of necessity 
have to use a great deal of “profes- 
sional license,” since it is very difficult 
to define and measure such sweeping 
and themselves chaotic phenomena. 
First, we might apply the well-known 
concepts of conflict, competition, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation to the 
farm labor situation. The traditional 
role of the hired man might be de- 
scribed as competition, sometimes 
progressing into assimilation. The 
hired man, in competition with other 
up-and-coming farmers, might expect 
to become assimilated into the tenant 
and Anally the owner status and 
thereby become “one with” the other 
status-enjoying members of the com- 
munity. In the South, the conflict fol- 
lowing the Civil War became accom- 
modated on a superordinate and sub- 
ordinate basis. The hired-man-family- 
farmer relationship has been dis- 
turbed by the commercialization and 
industrialization of agriculture, and 
the caste system of the Southern 
plantation has been disrupted by the 
basic economic weaknesses of the sys- 
tem, by drought and depression, and 
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by economic opportunity in industry 
or in other farming areas. Programs 
of the Federal Government have also 
helped break down the feudal cotton 
culture of the South, Thus competi- 
tion and conflict once more have en- 
tered the picture, and continued tur- 
moil can be expected until agriculture 
is organized on a new basis. That 
basis, in the opinion of the author, 
will be on the lines of industry, with 
all the attendant collective bargain- 
ing processes and intervention of 
public agencies to bring about accom- 
modation of the groups involved and 
to stabilize production of so import- 
ant a product as food. These processes 
also could be analyzed in the tension 
concepts of Dodd, but there is not 
much to be gained in so doing until 
means of measuring the variables in- 
volved are devised. One “principle” 
which seems to be illustrated here is 
that competition and conflict occur 
only when there is something like 
equal strength between the ad- 
versaries. Thus we may not expect a 
“showdown” on tiie status of the 
farm worker until he is well-organ- 
ized and can command powerful eco- 
nomic and political weapons. 

Also illustrated here is the Chapin 
concept of cyclical social change. 
There is a breakdown of the tra- 
ditional structure (hired-man-family- 
farmer or landlord-tenant) and a cor- 


responding period of innovations; 
then there is a gradual acceptance of 
the new methods (industrial agri- 
culture-wage worker) and a final 
stabilization so that the new ways 
then become conservative. 

Very definitely involved are the 
sociological analyses of relations be- 
tween various nationality and racial 
groups. It so happens that the groups 
of agricultural laborers having the 
lowest status and most exploited are 
such groups. Negroes form the great- 
er portion of laborers in the South, 
and Mexicans constitute a substantial 
portion in the West, particularly the 
Southwest. We find the dominant 
“Anglo-Saxon” groups rationalizing 
the status and roles of these groups 
on the basis of racial characteristics. 
“Nobody but a nigger would do a job 
like that, but they like it.” “Only a 
Mexican is capable of topping sugar 
beets.” are examples of this type of 
rationalization. There is also a wide- 
spread belief that payment of high 
wages will make these groups become 
lazy and “no good.” 

Ihere will be no attempt here to 
exhaust application of sociological 
analyses to employer-employee rela- 
tions in agriculture. It is obvious that 
this field of study offers a fruitful 
field of analysis and research which 
rural sociologists have toudied only 
superficially as yet. 
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ABSTRACT 

Mexico is predominantly Indian in ancestry and rural in habitat, factors 
which aid in the maintenance of a folk culture. Folk cultures possess elements 
which are the negatives of comparable urban features. A folk culture is 
relatively homogeneous, molded into its physical environment and socially 
integrated. The hacienda system in Mexico was conducive to the economic self- 
sufficiency requisite to the development of a folk culture, aspects of which are 
exemplified in housing and food production. The folk culture impresses itself 
on personality, implements, the continuance of supernaturalism, and retards 
the spread of formal education. The Mexican family and the roles consonant 
with it, tend to reflect the generic elements of Mexican folk culture. 

RESUMEN 

El hecho de que la mayoria de la gente de Mexico es de descendencia india y 
vive en los distritos rurales, contribuye a conservar la cultura indigena, o lo 
que se llama folk cvltvre. Las folk cultures manifiestan ciertos elementos que 
pueden considerarse opuestos a los elementos equivalentes de la cultura urbana. 
Una folk culture es mas o menos homogenea, bien adaptada a su ambiente 
flsico y socialmente integrada. Las haciendas mexicanas, cada una economica- 
mente autonoma, fomentaban el desarrollo de la folk culture mexicana, esta- 
bleciendo, por ejemplo, las formas tipicas de las viviendas y la manera tipica de 
producir comestibles. La folk culture se manifiesta en la personal! dad, en las 
herramientas utilizadas, y en la continuacidn de la creencia en lo sobrenatural, 
e impide el desarrollo de la educacidn formal. La familia mexicana y el papel 
de cada miembro dentro de ella, reflejan los elementos gen6ricos de la folk 
culture mexicana. 


Mexico is predominantly 'Indian or 
mestizo in racial composition, and it 
is rural rather than urban in its set- 
tlement. In 1930, 87^ of its popula- 
tion of sixteen millions occupied vil- 
lages or open country, and only 13% 
were urban dwellers. Over 90% of 
this number is racially Indian or 
mestizo (mixed) Many persons are 
bilingual, for some fifty-two Indian 
dialects are spoken. 

The peasant population possesses a 
characteristically folk culture. Folk 
cultures are not simply expressions 
of an agricultural economy; they are 
totalities involving relative isolation 
from the impact of world civilization 

t Sociology Department, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


with its printed pages, its rapid com- 
munication, and its fashions. A folk 
culture brings its human carriers into 
immediate and intimate contact with 
the physical environment, from which 
the primary means of life are di- 
rectly extracted. The folk people ob- 
tains its social satisfactions largely 
through interaction with its own 
members. The folk culture is, for 


^ In 1940, 11,000,000 of the population of 
19,473,000 were Indians. M, Epstein (ed.), 
The Statesman’s Yea/r-Book (London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1943), pp. 1082- 
1084. 

*The 1921 Census of Mexico classified its 
population as 9.8% white, 69.6% Mestizo, 
and 29.2% Indian. The great bulk of Mex- 
ican immigrants come from the Mestizo 
and Indian groups, particularly Mestizo in 
whom the Indian strain predominates.*’ 
P. S. Taylor, “Mexicans North of the Rio 
Grande,” Survey, LXVI (May 1, 1931), 200. 
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most ends, self contained. All aspects 
of it are interwoven into a unified 
whole which, unlike that embodied by 
the world market, is restricted and 
limited in its contacts. A foremost 
student of folk cultures, Robert Red- 
field, emphasizes the antithesis be- 
tween Mexican folk culture and cos- 
mopolitan cultivation. 

Mexico’s characteristics arise 
not so much because her rural 
life is specifically Indian, as 
from the fact that her people are 
still ‘"folk’ . . . The characteris- 
tics we recognize in these folk 
cultures will be characteristics 
shared by all folk cultures, of 
whatever historical antecedents, 
and they will be the negatives of 
characters to be found in modern 
urban life.^ 

The strands of a folk culture are 
closely woven, making for consider- 
able self-sufficiency in the means of 
sustenance and in protection from the 
elements. Just as the culture accords 
itself very intimately with the en- 
vironment, so does the individual 
blend into the group. The group life 
stands unequivocally above the in- 
dividual — ^the non-conformer can fit 
in no place. For almost all situations 
there are ready-made definitions; all 
that is known and desired of life finds 
expression within the group; all life 
is lived within the group, as defined 
by the group. The security of the 
group is of paramount importance, 
for upon it individual security rests. 
Since living occurs in the present, life 

* Robert Redfield, “Folk Ways and City 
Ways,” in Hubert Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock (eds.) Renascent Mexico (New 
York: Covici, Friede, 1935), p. 37. 


is carried on without great thought 
for the morrow, or yesterday. 

Conducive to this isolation and self- 
sufficiency was the hacienda system, 
a feudal economy which allowed the 
individual to go through his life cycle 
without much knowledge of (or need 
for) the material and intellectual 
goods of the wider world. Around 
this hacienda much of the folk culture 
was built. The development of the 
hacienda sytem had its origins in the 
land grants and systems of land 
tenure. The Spaniards acquired title 
to land, and natives who had worked 
such land for generations came to 
have it registered in the names of 
Spanish overlords. The natives were 
then “employed” by these persons, 
but actually they were economically 
enslaved. Thus the paternalistic 
hacienda system w'as born. The haci- 
enda became a great farm, a feudal 
domain, worked by persons who were 
for all intents and purposes serfs of 
the land owner. As such, they co- 
operated to make a little self-enclosed 
world. As farm laborers or herders, 
they worked the lands, produced their 
own food ; as carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, potters, and weavers, 
they created the buildings, kept them 
in repair, and fabricated practically 
all necessary tools and utensils. As 
servants, they kept the owner, the 
hadendado, and his family from 
ever doing useful work. As consum- 
ers, they were forced to purchase 
their salt and trinkets, their needed 
manufactured objects, at the “com- 
pany” store, to which, by shrewd 
bookkeeping, they were kept safely 
in debt from generation to genera- 
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tion. The hacienda system was ex- 
tended by Diaz, pushing it, as it 
turned out, towards its doom. The 
system reached a peak in 1910, the 
year Diaz was overthrown. 

Since, under the system, there was 
simply no opportunity for change in 
the laborers’ status, the ethos of the 
culture tended to emphasize the 
notion of living for the present. Rec- 
reation took such forms as drinking 
palque and celebrating fiestas, diar- 
acteristic “release” behavior. 

Justice for wrong-doing took the 
arbitrary form of judgment and pun- 
ishment by the hadendado, for he 
was the law. The impersonal justice 
under law of the political state was 
largely unknown to the peasant on 
the hacienda. 

The Mexican peasant ordinarily 
lived on a large estate, and the dif- 
ficulties inherent in his economic de- 
velopment taught h’m to be grateful 
for whatever he received to satisfy 
his physical needs. When there were 
no longer beans and tortillas in the 
household, there still were fnends; 
and friends in Mexico could always 
be counted on to share their last 
meal, though few had more than 
enough to satisfy immediate needs. 

In the self-contained peasant vil- 
lage, manufacture is primarily for 
use with little left over to trade. 
What trade does take place is limited 
in geographic scope. Hence, there is 
“local uniformity but regional di- 
versity” in the products of an area.* 
The division of labor likewise is 
simple. Work in Mexico is punctuated 

•Ibid., p. 37. 


by periods of let-up, and it is paced 
at a tempo set largely by the will of 
the doer. In such a pre-industrial 
society there is a loose cooperation 
in which status roles among the work- 
ers are not crystallized. Manuel 
Gamio brings out this fact when he 
contrasts the “close cooperation, the 
specialization and the distribution of 
individual activity (in the United 
States) and the loose cooperation 
characteristic of Mexican labor, es- 
pecially in the small town.”* Few 
specialists are needed in an agricul- 
tural economy. 

With com the staple food in the 
village menu, and beans, squash, eggs, 
chickens and wild game as ac- 
cessories, the growing of com became 
a major concern for all. During the 
harvest season, the carpenter leaves 
his bench, the merchant his counter, 
and the cornfields become the center 
of activity. The ripe ears are piled in 
great heaps in the houseyard, and a 
year’s supply of food is stored in a 
circular corncrib. These ears of com 
are ground into commeal by the 
women, and from the meal are noade 
tortillas and enchiladas, which to- 
gether wilh beans and peppers serve 
as major food items. 

In so simple an economy, the cul- 
tural values with reference to mate- 
rial gain tend to be different from 
our own. This difference is exempli- 
fied by such occurrences as those in 
which Mexicans have worked only 
half time when their wages were 
doubled, or a woman sold mangoes at 

^ Me^an Immigration to the United 
States (Cliicago: The University cd Chicago 
Press, 1930), p. 42. 
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a penny each, but demanded forty 
cents for thirty, since selling them all 
at once would deprive her of the 
pleasure of a market day. When fun- 
damental necessities have been pro- 
vided for, the peasant has no in- 
clination to over-do the business of 
work.^ The “profit motive” is thus 
minimized in this folk culture. “The 
Indian left to his own devices,” Kirk 
says, “is not acquisitive — ^money 
means little to him so long as he is 
not associating with the white 
man.” ® Yet Gamio points out that in 
Mexico the laborer does not ordinarily 
earn enough to satisfy much beyond 
primary needs, so that obviously he 
could not save even if he were so 
inclined.*^ What he does have, nature 
partially provides, without impress- 
ing upon him the conception of mate- 

®C. G. Nordhoff, “The Human Side of 
Mexico,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1919), 602-604. 

® WiUiam Kirk, “Cultural Conflict in 
Mexican Life,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XV (March- April, 1931), 368. 

^ Ibid., p. 166. Several writers have at- 
tempted to account for these aspects of the 
ethos in terms of climate and altitude. Thus, 
Thompson says, to paraphrase him: The 
warm humid dimate tends to have an 
enervating influence on the inhabitants, and 
even in the northern parts of the country 
and in areas where it is cooler, the rarefied 
atmosphere tends to cause early death 
among the more nervous, leaving the 
lethargic alone as the typical Mexican of 
the plateau as well as the hot country. The 
People of Mexico (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1921), pp. 108-4. 
Cushing calls the temperature of the Gulf 
plain area debilitating, and calls the people 
“an inert tropical people with little energy.” 
Not culture but health is basic to their 
apathy. The “lack of power of concentra- 
tion and of prompt action is one of the 
most marked characteristics of ill health 
and ill health is the bane of Mexico.” “The 
Distribution of Population in Mexico,” 
Geographical Review, XI (April, 1921), 
231, 230. The present writer holds little 
bri^ for these particularistic explanations. 


rial gain as the greatest of possible 
goals. The bountifulness of the Mex- 
ican environment is witnessed in this 
account of house building. 

The Mexican peons in the 
haciendas and in the cities and 
villages live in “home-made” 
jacales (huts) which they build 
up out of rough materials such as 
tree branches for the frame, 
jaras or tall grass or straw for 
the roofs, and crude mud for the 
walls. This framework once 
erected becomes the living and 
sleeping room (inasmuch as the 
whole family may sleep in a 
single, usually large room) . They 
build a portal adjacent to the 
main building, where they erect 
a hearth with slabs or any other 
available stone material. This is 
the kitchen. Several yards away 
they erect a compact corral with 
branches of trees or faros. This 
is the lavatory. Jute or jarica 
cloth forms a curtain on the 
door. Nowadays there isn’t much 
improvement there in the way of 
building family homes for the 
laborers, except that now they 
may use better materials, and in 
some cases they may have sillar 
(as in Nuevo Leon, where the 
natives get this sandstone from 
the mountains — and by the use 
of certain primitive tools, they 
may block these slabs uniformly) 
for the building of the walls. 
Some of these caserones (large 
rooms) when properly built, may 
last for centuries, except that 
the roof, supported with rough 
beams of wood, may have to be 
replaced occasionally. 

When a young couple marries 
in a rural district, several neigh- 
bors voluntarily come to help the 
bridegroom build his jctcaZ. 
Labor, then, is no problem. And 
the material is available within 
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sight of the rancheria — wood, 
mud, stones, hemp. One thing 
they have to buy — ^namely, nails 
— but only when this modern 
article is available nearby. 
Usually, they manage to tie the 
slats and beams with hemp or 
similar material, ixtle, or wire, 
or even bristles ! Wire and nails, 
hinges and locks are luxuries in 
the rural districts. For hinges 
they may use raw leather. Of 
course, there is a blacksmith in 
every village. An old horseshoe 
m^es a fine lock, sometimes, if 
one knows how to strap it in the 
proper place. As for household 
furniture, they can make beds, 
tables, chairs, by the score, and 
in no time. Branches of willow 
trees, hemp, raw hides and a few 
primitive tools, plus the ability 
to make these durable pieces of 
furniture, are all that are neces- 
sary. And there is no bother 
about kitchen utensils and the 
dining table service, for there is 
a variety of clay almost every- 
where. The natives have their 
own spinning wheels and a few 
other tools, and can produce pots, 
pans, cups, saucers, dinner 
plates, drinking vessels and what 
not. So, why should they worry 
about wages? They can raise 
chickens, and other farm ani- 
mals. There is an abundance of 
corn, beans, sugar cane, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rice, and even 
wheat. All they have to buy is a 
bolt of cheap cloth once a year, 
and the women will take care of 
this chapter. Soap? Lard? 
Yeast? They know how to manu- 
facture these things. Wheat flour 
is a luxury. But once in a while 
they bake their own bread. They 
build their coeedores (baking 
hearths) any time tiiey want to. 
Hats? They can manufacture 
hats and the material is available 


almost within the premises. . . . 
Shoes? They can make their own 
huaraches. So, who said what 
about depressions? Just give 
them a bolt of white cloth and a 
few woolen garments a year, and 
they have everything. . . . and 
Heaven too!® 

The rural house-type varies some- 
what with the climatic conditions and 
natural environment in the various 
regions of Mexico. In Central Mexico, 
from whence more migrants to the 
United States come, the adobe hut and 
thatched wooden house are common. 
The bulk of the Mexican population 
lives in either huts or one-story build- 
ings.® The following description, al- 
though applicable primarily to the 
Southern part of Mexico, contains 
elements representative for the whole 
rural country. 

The house was typical of most 
of the houses on my place. ... A 
small enclosure of bamboo, 14 x 
12, the steep, pointed roof cov- 
ered with rough, hand-made 
shingles of a sort that soon rots 
and leaks. The bamboo, being no 


® Letter from Ignacio Vasquez, San An- 
tonio journalist, 1941. 

® The extent and kinds of housing can be 
seen from the following figures taken under 
the Calles regime in Mexico. The figures 
represent the total number of buildings 
reported in one half of the counti^. The 
distinction between a one-story dwelling and 
a hut, probably was at times rather 
arbitrary: 

Huts 803,257 

One-story permanent 

structures 833,035 

Two-story buildings 13,362 

Three-story buildings 1,069* 

Four-story buildings 52** 

Five-story buildinp^ 5*** 

♦ 659 in Mexico City. 

** 45 in Mexico City. 

*** All in Mexico City. 

The above is from Wallace Thompson, 
The People of Mexico, op. dt, pp. 251-2. 
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more than a lattice, affords but 
slight protection. . . . the dirt 
floor ... is damp everywhere 
and near the walls muddy. At 
one end is a brasero, a kind of 
box made of logs, raised from 
the ground on rough legs and 
filled with hard earth. A small 
fire of green wood smolders in 
the center of this, filling the 
room from time to time with 
blinding smoke, and around it 
were three or four jars of coarse 
pottery and a thin round platter 
of unglazed earthenware on 
which are baked tortillas. Near- 
by is a block stone with a slight 
concavity on its upper surface 
and a primitive rolling pin of the 
same substances resting on it. 
On the floor in the corner are 
some frayed petatdes — thin 
woven mats of palm or rushes. 
This is all, and this is home.^® 

It is clear from the foregoing mate- 
rial that there is little ventilation and 
sunlight in peasant homes, or for that 
matter, in the homes of most classes 
save the highest.^^ There is generally 
only one room in a house and this con- 
tains only the barest of necessities.^- 
Beds are extremely rare, the petate 
serving in their stead. One author 
even recorded that he had had an 
honor bestowed upon him, when he 
spent a cold night with a peasant 
family, by being allowed to sleep next 
to the pig in order to keep warm.^^ 
The major features of Mexican folk 
culture are found in a country set- 
ting, but Mexican folk culture is not 
strictly a rural phenomenon as is 
evidenced by Thompson. Thus : 

“C. M. Plandrau, Viva Mexico (New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1941), pp. 117-119. 

“Thompson, op. eft., p. 248. 


Half an hour’s walk from the 
Cathedral in Mexico City will 
bring one to a section of the 
capital where life follows the 
same regime as will be found in 
the typical Mexican villages in 
the wilds of Chiapas. In the little 
patio which is surrounded by 
fifty dirty rooms, in each of 
which a family of five to a dozen 
live, one will find women patting 
tortillas, grandmothers weaving 
blankets, children cutting their 
teeth on sugar cane, just as one 
will find them at Pichucalico a 
thousand miles to the South.^^ 

The above selections begin to give 
a picture of a folk culture and its 
definite pattern of meanings. These 
meanings flow from the way in which 
the group, sustains life. They impress 
themselves on succeeding generations 
of young Mexicans. The integration 


“ Stuart Chase lists the following as con- 
stituting a unitary pattern, evident within 
the homes of the common people : 

1. Single room 

2. A metate for grinding com 

3. Huge water pot 

4. Brightly painted wooden bowls 

5. Square tin oil can 

6. Pottery 

7. Petates 

8. Small shrine with tinsel and candles* 

9. Fowl, dogs and children 

Prom: Mexico: A Study of Two Americas 
(New Yorrk: Macmillan, 1931). 

* House altars and shrines are found in 
the homes in Mitla, [E. C. Parsons, Mitla, 
Town of Souls (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 224]: while in 
Tepoztlan most homes have a domestic 
shrine, often a painted wooden figure of 
Christ or the Vir^n which is the center of 
woship and family ritual. [R. Redheld, 
Tepoztlan^ A Mexican Village (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
p. 38]. 

“A. C. Case relates of fowl flying across 
the dinner table, and of being prodded in 
the back while eating by the family goat. 
Thirty Years with Mexicans: In Peace and 
Revolution (New York: Fleming H. Revdl 
Company, 1917). 

“Thompson, op, eit,, p. 157. 
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of meanings is partially reflected in 
traits of personality. In short, the 
common denominators of the Mex- 
ican personality are functions of 
Mexican culture, which itself is a 
product of several merged traditions. 
Emory Bogardus recognizes the im- 
pact of this system upon the Mexican 
immigrant's life organization. 

Economically, the Mexican im- 
migrant has represented chiefly 
the peon or serf in the hacienda. 
He has lived on the plantation 
or hacienda village and has been 
fashioned into a more or less 
docile and dependent creature 
rather than into a free, inde- 
pendent person. As a class, he 
has not come from the large 
Mexican city or from the many 
Indian villages, but from the 
benevolent paternalism of the 
hacienda, where he did not 
learn that his soul was his own 
and where he could not escape a 
servile relationship.^® 

Personality traits, such as those 
mentioned, are inculated largely in 
the family. Apart from the family, 
the church served as the major means 
of indoctrination. Historically, the 
church as an institution was grafted 
upon the already existent community 


The Mexican in the United States (Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1934) , p. 16. 

Elsewhere he emphasizes the signiiicance 
of this background as affecting personality, 
as: 

“When the Mexican peon with his patern- 
alistic and communal culture has come into 
contact with American individualism he has 
faltered. . . p. 48, and: 

“In morals, the Mexican immigrant as a 
class is not well organized to meet every- 
day problems in the United States. His 
simple life organization is no match for 
complex social conditions in the United 
States.” p. 61. 


life. The growth of the church's role 
in this regard is well known. The 
church in Mexico simply superim- 
posed its theology and belief, its 
structure and form, upon already 
extant foundations, much as it 
erected its cathedrals on those pyra- 
mids and native shrines which it did 
not destroy. Catholicism has not been 
in existence as long in Mexico as it 
has in other ‘"Catholic" countries, and 
it has at times opposed, and at other 
times compromised, with strong nat- 
ive religions. The church has a def- 
inite and necessary place in Mexican 
culture, although its doctrines and 
activities need not be purely Chris- 
tian and “Catholic." Speaking of the 
“old heathenism" and the “new Chris- 
tianity," an observer of fifty years 
ago remarked of the Mexican peas- 
ant’s dual religions : 

The real essence of both relig- 
ions is the same to them; they 
had gods to whom they built 
temples, maintained priests, and 
danced that their divinities 
might be favorable to them and 
give them good crops and success 
in their enterprises. This is 
pretty much what their Chris- 
tianity consists of. As a moral 
influence, working on the char- 
acter of the people, it seems 
scarcely to have had the slightest 
effect.^® 

If the moral influence has been 
negligible, the church has served 
emotional and utilitarian functions in 
the peasant's total way of life. The 
ceremonies and rituals of the church 


“ Frederic A. Ober, Travels in Mexico and 
Life Among the Mexicans (Boston: Estes 
and Lauriat, 1884), p. 296. 
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are related to the growth of crops, to 
the seasons of the year, and to the 
rites of spiritual passage in the life 
cycle of the person. The church aided 
in molding the individual into a 
passive, receptive being, concerned 
-with the supernatural forces in the 
environment to whose presence he 
was forced to adjust.^*^ His ethical 
notions were knit together in his fam- 
ily and kin groupings to a greater 
extent than they were by the church. 
Observers who themselves regard re- 
ligion as primarily ethical rather 
than supernatural in content, note 
with disfavor its lack of moral force. 
With reference to the ethical-super- 
natural nexus, a writer says : 

The ethical side of religion is 
almost lightly regarded. ... re- 
ligion was a utilitarian measure 
accepted as having little to do 
with the relations of man to each 
other and hardly more with their 
relations to a deity 

Mexican peasants are primarily in- 
terested in the forms of religion, the 
ceremonies inherent in it, and the 
functions centering in these aspects. 
Ceremonies attendant on birth, mar- 
riage, and death thus contain '‘relig- 
ious” elements. An American who 
owned a coffee plantation and who 

Bo^ardus points tliis out when he says 
of the immigrant: 

‘‘The Mexican immigrant with religious 
training is submissive to authority. He has 
learned ‘to follow, to obey, to imitate.’ 
Patience and obedience have been ingrained 
in him by religious training.” op, dt,, p. 65. 
See also, H. W. Walker, “Mexican Immi- 
grants and American Citizenship,” Sod- 
ohgy and Sodal Research, XIII (May, 
1929), 466-7. 

“Wallace Thompson, The Mexican Mind 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1922), p. 39. 


was frequently called upon to be 
compadre to one of his peon’s chil- 
dren, remarks that the father is not 
exactly "religious,” (apparently in 
the Western sense of fusing morality, 
ethics and super naturalism) . . . "and 
yet . . . from a knowledge that his 
children had been baptized by the 
priest and confirmed by the bishop, 
he gets some sort of agreeable 
sensation.” 

As a matter of fact, this mainten- 
ance of a "magical mentality” con- 
sistent as it is with folk culture, is 
characteristic of all peasant Mexico. 
One writer stated the case of a peon 
whom he observed ringing the church 
bells for rain, and of the celebration 
held in Guanajuato, after a heavy 
rain had filled the reservoir ending a 
dry season.^® 

Religious healings in the past have 
not been discouraged by the church, 
any more than has the belief in 
miracles. In the Mexican village the 
ancient practice of medicine through 
the use of herbs persists. The most 
common explanation of sickness in 
Mexico is that the person has been 
attacked by los aires (the airs) 
which are evil spirits. Los aires are 
sometimes conceived of as very tiny 
people.2^ Remedies for spirit-induced 
illnesses are various, including such 
practices as anointment with certain 
herbs and administration of internal 
doses, such as a tea made from a 
powdered woodpecker’s head.^^ These 


“Flandrau, op. dt., p. 58. 

By a resident, Mexicans at Home in the 
Interior (London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1884), p. 180. 

^ Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. dt., pp. 162-163. 
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cases of supernaturalism, whose num- 
ber could be extended indefinitely, 
make it clear that the value core of 
the folk culture was large and that 
the symbolic (contractual) area was 
correspondingly small. They show, 
too, how all aspects of folk culture, 
as distinct from extraneous in- 
fluences, are interwoven into a unified 
whole. 

The “wholeness” of the culture is 
evident in the area of folk-education, 
which in Mexico had been in the 
hands of the church and the family, 
and for the peasant had been of a 
practical rather than a formal nature. 
Redfield writes of the Indian village 
Chan Kom that, “technical and moral 
instruction is transmitted within. . . . 
(the small parental family) ; and 
there is no other institution, not even 
the school, that seriously competes 
with it in the discharge of these 
functions.” ^ 

“In actual preparation for life, 
Tepoztlan's educational methods are 
superior to Middletown’s,” says 
Stuart Chase.2^ Yet with reference to 
formal education, the peasant family 
does not seem to exert a stimulating 
influence. Although, “increasingly 
Mexico runs to the little white school 
house,” attendance is poor. In In- 
dian Mitla only 29 of 300 children of 
school age were actually found in 
school.2® In Teotihuacan, all day at- 
tendance was not possible because the 

John Steinbeck’s documentary film, “The 
Forgotten Village,” illustrated such prac- 
tices. See John Steinbeck, The Forgotten 
Village (New York; Viking, 1941). 

*• Redfield, op. cit., p. 89. 

** Chase, op. cit., p. 171. 

* Ihid,, p. 146. 

* Parsons, op. cit., p. 91. 


economic condition of the parents re- 
quired them to keep their children 
home to work for them part of the 
day.27 

The degree of integration, it thus 
appears, between elements of culture 
is dependent on whether or not, to use 
Sumner’s phrase, (used by him with 
reference to institutional growth) the 
elements are “crescive” or “enacted.” 
Formal public education is “enacted” 
in this sense, while intra-family edu- 
cation is “crescive.” Government also 
is composed of “crescive” and “en- 
acted” elements, which fact affects 
the degree of integration possible in 
the total culture at a given time. For 
example, up to the time of Diaz’ 
regime, the hacienda overseer consti- 
tuted the law in the folk culture. With 
the coming of the revolutionary 
period following Diaz, the peasantry 
and more particularly the peasant 
leaders took sides politically, and sub- 
sequently a more active relationship 
between the peasant community and 
formal government has occurred. 
From this has issued the attempt of 
the government to function as an in- 
strument for integration and im- 
provement of the community by 
means of “enacted” measures. The 
federal government at present is con- 
cerned with improving family con- 
ditions. The Six-Year Plan provided 
for the development of household in- 
dustries, 2 ® and minimum wage laws 

Manuel Gamio, Introduetion, Synthesis 
and Conclusion of the Work, The Population 
of the Valley of Teotihuacan (Mexico: 
TaUeres Graficos de la Nacidn, 1922), p. 
xxxii. 

“ Ramon Betda, “Some Economic Aspects 
of Mexico’s Six Year Plan,” in Renascent 
Mexico, op, oit,, p. 47. 
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regarded the worker as head of a 
family.^® The federal government has 
also tried to encourage and enforce 
legal marriage, though it has met 
with little success. Chase notes, for 
example, the town of San Pablo 
Cuarto Venados, where only three per 
cent of the unions were civil mar- 
riages.®® 

In the more intimate relationship 
between local government and the 
family, there are evidences of coop- 
eration and integration. The presi- 
dent of Mitla, for example, may be 
called upon in cases of wife-beating 
and drunkenness,®^ and an erring 
child in Chan Kom may be referred 
to the authorities for punishment.®® 
It is possible that these local roots for 
integration of parts of culture may 
eventually be transferred to the en- 
acted measures introduced by the fed- 
eral government, so as to render all 
parts of culture as closely interwoven 
as are at present only the folk ele- 
ments. We can see this process oc- 
curring today in the growth of the 
ejidos, the government-sponsored 
cooperative farms. 

Perhaps the most integrated aspect 
of the Mexican cultural background 
is that found among the elements of 
the Mexican family, which will now 
be discussed in some detail. Before 
considering the family in this con- 
text, however, let us state our 
theoretical notion of the character of 
the family. 

The family, as a social structure, 
consists of culturally defined status 

*• Ihid,y p. 106. 

* Chase, op. cit., p. 213. 

” Parsons, op, cii,, p. 116. 

“ Rediield, op. dt, p. 190. 


roles in such constant articulation 
with each other that expectations for 
conduct flow from the fact of position 
or occupancy of such roles. The ex- 
tent to which this agency acts as an 
instrument for social control is 
largely dependent on the degree to 
which it is unchanging, and the de- 
gree to which a member is aware of 
his role relative to that of others. The 
conception of self which each mem- 
ber has in this group is related to the 
position he has in the hierarchy, and 
in the obligations and responsibilities 
which have come to be ascribed to it. 
Furthermore, roles operate on several 
levels of responsibility and obliga- 
tion. This conduct-controlling aspect 
of the role ranges from the permis- 
sive to the compulsory, i.e., some 
things a role-occupant may do or not 
as he chooses, but some things he 
must do if he is to remain in the role. 

With this conception of the family 
in mind, discussion can be turned to 
attributes of the family in Mexico. 
The Mexican peon family was a rel- 
atively stable unit.®® The family ties 
of persons to the homeland were 
strong, and the conceptions of selves 
of occupants of status roles in the 
family were stable, thus making the 
whole interrelationship of roles in- 
tegrated and unified. 

It is expected that there be a re- 
sponsible male head®^ in each family, 

“Paul S. Taylor, A Spcmish-Mexiean 
Peasant Community, Arandas in Jalisco 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1933). 

“Carleton, Beals, Mexican Maine (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931), 

p. 112. 

R. Redfidd, Chan Kom A Maya Village 
(Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1934), p. 97. 
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although a formal rite of marriage is 
uncommon. High fees for church 
weddings prevent many from so 
sanctioning their unions.®^ Civil wed- 
dings are required by the state to 
assure the recognition of legal pa- 
ternity, but there is a wide-spread 
reluctance among peasants even thus 
to sanction unions legally. 

A marriage, in order to be recog- 
nized by Mexicans, as such, should 
occur in the church, and legal sanc- 
tions are considered not wholly neces- 
sary to conjugal weHare. Many 
Mexican males, after a first church 
marriage, take unto themselves sub- 
sequently “common-law” wives. In 
general, it would appear that regard- 
less of the form of ritual sanctions, 
conjugal relations are amiable, and 
that although public demonstrations 
of affection are rare, within the home 
considerable companionship and sym- 
pathy obtains.®® 

The conjugal family, consisting of 
parents and their children, is the core 
of family organization in peasant 
Mexico, although occasionally it as- 
sumes the three generational form.*'^ 
When a tendency to the compounded 
or extended family occurs, it results 
ordinarily from a young married man 
bringing his bride to live at his par- 
ents* home temporarily, or in a 
spatial position adjacent to their 

•Gamio, IniroduGtion , . ., op. cit., p. 
xxiv. 

Parsons, op. czf., p. 185. 

Redfidd, Tepoztlan, op. eit, p. 140. 

“ Parsons, op. dt., pp, 112>14. 

Redfidd, Chan Kom, op. dt., p. 87. 

" Redfield, Chan Kom, op. dt, p. 87. 

Parsons, Mitla, op. dt., p. 66. 

Redfidd, Tepoztlan, op. dt, p. 141. 


home, until a separate establishment 
can be obtained,®® 

From an impressionistic view, the 
family in Mexico is large. Max Miller 
facetiously remarks that Mexico has 
more ten-year-old boys than any 
country in the world. A Protestant 
missionary states that families of 
eight, twelve and fifteen are usual.®® 
Yet census figures for 1930 indicate 
that the average (mean) family pos- 
sessed 4.9 persons.^® 

In Arandas, Jalisco, an advancing 
age at marriage has been accompa- 
nied by a decreasing birth rate, a 
consequence of a constellation of fac- 
tors involving male emigration from 
the region, and economic pressure 
resulting from the land being sub- 
divided into smaller units, either vol- 
untarily or through governmental 
pressure.*^ Such factors as age at 
marriage, the form and size of the 
family, and the type of sanction in- 
voked for it are important to an 
understanding of the family. Even 
more revealing is a consideration of 
the respective roles of its component 
members. 

For purposes of analysis it is nec- 
essary to focus attention first on one 

“Parsons, op, dt, p. 66. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. dt, p. 139. This 
tendency has been observed in the Imperial 
Valley of California. See; P. S. Taylor, 
Mexican Labor in the United States (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1928), 

p. 68. 

“A. B. Case, op, dt, p. 61. One man of 
his congregation had fathered thi^-one 
children, of whom twenty-two had died. 

“ Quinto Censm de Pobladon, 15 de Mayo 
de 1930, Resumen General (Mexico: T^- 
leres Graficos de la Naddn, 1934), p. 140. 
For a discussion of the 1910 figures, see 
Thompson, The People of Mexico, op. dt, 
pp. 218-19. 

" Taylor, op. dt, pp. 9-10. 
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and then on another of these roles. 
The dominant status accorded to the 
husband and father in Mexico, in 
contrast with that tendered the wife 
and mother, has led observers to 
typify the Mexican family as strongly 
patriarchal. The father and family 
head is primarily a protector, which 
role involves the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for food provision, moral 
judgment, and training for his sons. 
Such sanctioned dominance also re- 
quired the correlative subordination 
of women and children. If a woman 
does not remain submissive, the man 
may desert her. He is above paying 
much attention to infant children, 
rarely fondling or playing with them. 
By means of avoiding intimate im- 
mediacy, he inculcates respect toward 
himself. The father instructs his sons 
in the practical matters with which 
they will be concerned later, such as 
the making of adobe bricks and other 
necessary home crafts. Little boys 
may accompany their fathers on trips. 
They help gather firewood, and also 
do other heavy work.^® male 
head’s dominance extends to his sons, 
so that girls are taught absolute 
obedience, not only to their fathers, 
but to their brothers as well.'** Older 
children are more strictly supervised 
than are younger, and girls more so 
than boys. Moreover, the authority of 
the parents continues as long as a 
son lives in the family household, 

"V. C. Millan, Mexico Rehom (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939), p. 168. 

Parsons, op. dt., pp. 10, 468, 112. 

Redfidd, Chan Kom, op. dt., pp. 71, 87. 

Chase, op. cit., pp. 144, 190. 

Gamio, op. dt., pp. xxiv, xxxviii. 

"MiUan, Ibid. 


whether he is married or not.^^ As 
a consequence of the father’s exercise 
of authority, no sense of easy cam- 
araderie develops between father and 
sons, for such an occurrence would be 
contrary to the father’s superordi- 
nate position. 

For the Mexican peasant father, 
the totality of his role, and each of its 
aspects, constitutes a value, and until 
recently the value has remained in- 
exorable. Given such a role, he tends 
accordingly to acquire a sense of dig- 
nity and superiority for himself, 
which feeling aids him in directing 
family affairs. 

The wife’s role in many respects 
is antithetical to that of her husband. 
From girlhood, the traits of docility, 
obedience and subservience are in- 
culcated into the Mexican woman. She 
is taught by her mother the various 
household tasks and accommodates 
herself to the hours of gruelling home 
work. Her status as a wife is reflected 
in her ability to spend long hours at 
the metate. Her economic tasks are 
primary, and these, along with child- 
caring, consume most of her time. As 
Eedfield says for Chan Kom, “To live 
with a man, to make his tortillas, and 
to wash his clothes is very nearly a 
definition of marriage.”^® Manage- 
ment of the family financial affairs 
may also be a part of the woman’s 
role.**® 

The emplosnnent of women outside 

" Parsons, op. dt., pp. 88, 66-67. 

" Redfidd, Chan Kom, op. dt., p. 97. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. dt., pp. 85, 87. 

Parsons, op. dt., p. 31. 

Gamio, op. dt., p. xxxviii. 

^ Max Miller, Mexico Around Me (New 
York: Reynal, 1937), p. 73. 
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the home is considered a disgrace, 
however, and if this occurs, it reflects 
on the family’s economic status.'*’^ To 
an American observer, peon women 
appear drudges to their husbands and 
sons; almost personal servants or 
valets^^ But a woman must not ren- 
der personal service to males other 
than those in her family. A clear 
definition of her role is stated by 
Rafael Ramirez, “Her place, without 
question, is in the home . . . her cen- 
ters of activity the medieval three: 
the kitchen, the nursery, the 
church.” 

Women, with rare exception, ac- 
cord their conduct to the cultural 
definitions established for them. This 
fact makes for stability in the family 
organization, and is reflected in the 
expressions of male praise for them. 
Julio Saesto, a Mexican author, says 
of Mexican women: “They are good 
daughters, good wives, good mothers; 
they are intelligent, sentimental, dis- 
cijeet, lovely, elegant, and prolific; 
'ley are virtuous on every side. . . , 
They are greatly respected by the 
naten.” 

Caring for the children is pri- 
marily a concern of the women, and 
despite the father’s seeming disre- 
gard for them, children are “exuber- 
antly loved by their elders.” The 
expression of this love takes a differ- 
ent form than it does in American 
culture. Men are above carrying their 

" Parsons, op. cit., pp, 62-63. 

"Thompson, The People of Mexico ^ op, 
citf pp. 227-28. 

" Renascent Mexico, op. dt., p. 167. 

"From: El Mexico de Porfirio Diaz, dted 
in Thompson, The People of Mexico, op. cit, 
p. 225. 

® Chase, ov, cit,, p. 190. 


children, the women doing this; nor 
do men hold them,®^ although regional 
exceptions occur.^^ Formal punish- 
ment of children is rare,^-^ yet chil- 
dren are taught to be respectful 
toward their elders and to serve 
them. Children are treated with a 
simple kindness, which results in 
quiet “well-behaved” conduct.^® At 
Mitla, Mrs. Parsons never saw an 
obstreperous child, despite the fact 
that a young child comes and goes, 
eats and sleeps, in much the fashion 
that his desires dictate.®® 

As children grow older, they are 
required to work, and supervision, 
particularly of the daughters, be- 
comes more strict. As has been noted, 
this is a function not only of the par- 
ents but also of the older brothers.®"^ 
Strong disapproval obtains for close 
contact between the sexes before 
marriage, so that no possibility for 
premarital sex relations on the part 
of girls can occur, and if such do 
occur, marriage or disownment ordi- 
narily follow.®® This separation of 
sexes in youth is correlated with 
such courtship practices as “playing 
the bear,” where wooing occurs over 
long periods of time without actual 

“ H. V. O^Brien, Notes for a Book About 
Mexico (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937), p. 
52. 

Parsons, op. dt., p. 192. 

Chase, op. dt., p. 192. 

E. Fer^sson, Fiesta in Mexico (New 
York, Knopf and Company, 1934) , p. 106. 

“ Redfield, Chan Kom, op, dt., p. 190. 

® O'Brien, op. cit., p. 62. 

“ Parsons, op. dt, p. 87. 

®^R. M. IngersoU, In and Under Mexico 
(New York: Century, 1924), p. 126. 

“ MiUan, op, dt, p. 166. 

Beals, op. dt, p. 112. 

Parsons, op. dt, p. 74. 

Miller, op, dt, pp. 146-6. 

For an exception, Beals, op. dt, p. 14. 
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contact between the lovers;®® and to 
various types of investigation of pros- 
pective spouses, property settlements 
and arranged marriages, which are 
often undertaken by the casamentero, 
or go-between and marriage negotia- 
tor.®® The role of parents in the selec- 
tion of a mate is thus an important 
one. A boy or girl in Indian Mexico 
tends to be ready for marriage soon 
after reaching puberty.®^ 

At the age of twelve, a town-bred 
boy becomes an apprentice. At first he 
simply watches what the workers are 
doing. What small wages he receives 
he gives to his parents. As the boy 
becomes more experienced, he re- 
ceives more money. As this occurs, he 
is gradually given more freedom by 
his parents. By the time he is eigh- 
teen or nineteen, he has a trade and 
is in a position to marry®^ and to 
establish his own family. The family 
is not limited to parents and children. 

The kin group is further extended 
by the recognition of fictional kin- 
ship, and the most crystallized form 
of this fact is that of the compadre or 
god-parent. The compadre comes into 
formal existence at the time of bap- 
tism, but he also has a defined role in 


“ Beals, op. (at., pp. 14, 162. 

P. G. Carpenter, Mexico (Garden City, 
N. Y. : Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1926), pp. 77, 81. 

Miller, op. (at., p. 164. 

For an exception, Millan, op. (at., p. 164. 

* Redfield, Chan Kom, op. (at., pp. 192-3. 
Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. (at., p. 140. 
Parsons, op. (at., p. 96. 

“ Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., pp. 192, 95. 
Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., pp. 139, 113. 
Carpenter, op. cit., p. 237. 

“Frank Arce, a Detroit Mexican, 1939. 
At Mitla income is a family concern, a boy^s 
father tending to receive his earnings. 
Parsons, op. cit., p. 67. 


connection with first communion, 
weddings and burials. Compadres 
have duties and obligations almost as 
extensive as those of blood relatives. 
In some cases, kin ties are so strong 
as to forbid marriage into the fam- 
ilies of compadres of baptism or of 
marriage.®® Not only are compadres 
expected to cooperate in the already 
noted connections, but they are ex- 
pected to care for a child in the event 
of his parents’ death. The compadres 
hence function both to control be- 
havior and to mediate the obligations 
of control and responsibility between 
the child and his natural parents.®^ 
Apart from disintegration conse- 
quent to death, families once formed 
are maintained indefinitely. In urban 
Mexico, while women now have the 
privilege of suing for divorce, such 
separation is generally disapproved 
of, not taken advantage of, and not 
easily obtained, even by the men.®® 
Acts which in the United States 
are grounds for divorce, may have 
quite different meanings in Mexico. 
In Indian Mexico, adultery by a 
woman may result in her being 
beaten; or by a man, in his wife’s 
deserting him, but it is not grounds 
for a divorce. Regional variations are 
evident, however, and no one pattern 
holds for all areas.®® 


“Parsons, op. dt, p. 94. 

“ Ibid., pp. 68-9. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 110. 
Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit, p. 99. 

® Ramirez, op. dt., p. 157. 

Carpenter, op. dt., p. 86. 

Millan, op. dt., pp. 161-2. 

“ Parsons, op. dt., p, 486. 

Redfidd, Chan Kom, op. dt., pp. 62, 97-98. 



Rural Survivals In American Urban Life* 

By Adolph S. Tomarsf 


ABSTRACT 

American society has changed rapidly from a rural to an urban civilization. 
In such change older folkways and mores persist as survivals along with the 
new ones. The rural survivals in American life are not isolated but permeate 
ihe daily behavior of urbanized living, including our habits of food, housing, 
dress, manners and our basic values of human personality. Analysis of many 
of our living arrangements, popular proverbs, and our ideals of manly char- 
acter as revealed in the behavior expected of men in high office shows that the 
underlying values expressed conform more to the conditions of rural than 
urban life. A broad area of research is indicated for the study of rural 
survivals, leading to the conclusion that our urbanism is still a thin veneer over 
a deep-rooted ruralism. The American way of life is in many of its most basic 
manifestations still the rural American way. 

RESUMEN 

La sociedad americana ha cambiado rdpidamente de una civilizacidn rural 
a una urbana. En este cambio las antiguas costumbres y normas de conducta 
(mores) persisten junto con las nuevas. Las supervivencias rurales en la vida 
americana no estdn aisladas, sino que penetran la conducta diaria de la vida 
urbana, induyendo nuestros hdbitos de alimentacidn, vivienda, vestido, modsdes 
y nuestros valores bdsicos de la personalidad humana. A1 analizar muchos de 
nuestras formas de vida, nuestros proverbios, y nuestros ideales de cardcter 
varonil, segiin se revelan en la conducta que esperamos de hombres que ocupan 
puestos importantes, encontramos que los valores expresados se ajustan m^s 
oien a las condiciones de la vida rural que a las de la vida urbana. Existe un 
gran campo para la investigacidn en el estudio de las supervivencias rurales, 
conduciendo a la condusidn de que nuestro urbanismo es s61o una capa super- 
fidal sobre nuestro profundo ruralismo. La manera de vida americana aun es, 
en muchas de sus manifestaciones mds basicas, la manera de vida rural 
americana. 


It has become a sociological truism 
to point out that the salient fact about 
our society has been its rapid change 
from a predominantly rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban society. Our Amer- 
ican statistics show a shift from ap- 
proximately 12.6% of the population 
living in communities of 2,600 and 
over in 1860 to 56.5% in 1940. Sim- 
ilarly, during the same period the 
proportion of people living in cities of 
100,000 or over increased from 6.1% 
to 28,8%. The significance of the 


*Jtead before the annual meeting of the 
Earom Sodological Sodety at Asbury 
Park, N. J., April 26, 1942. 

t Department of Socidogy, College of the 
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change extends beyond the statistics 
when we consider the spread of urban 
influences to the rural portions of an 
urbanized society, so that we can 
speak of our society as predominantly 
urban. 

Implicit in any process of cultural 
change is the retention of past cul- 
tural elements side by side vrith pres- 
ent culture. Since folkways and mores 
are essentially ways of adaptation to 
a given environment, it is axiomatic 
that there are rural folkways and 
mores and urban folkways and mores, 
each responsive to the conditions of a 
rural or urban environment. 

It is here assumed that the rural- 
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urban distinction is a scientifically 
valid one. Certainly there is a vast 
body of sociological analysis to attest 
to the reality of the rural as a type of 
society set off from the urban tjrpe, 
whether this be expressed in terms of 
primary group versus secondary 
group organization (Cooley, Brunner 
and Kolb), sentimental versus ra- 
tional attitudes (Shaler and others), 
isolated-sacred versus accessible-sec- 
ular structures ( Wiese-Becker) , com- 
munal versus associational groupings 
(Maciver), or in terms of a host of 
other sociological distinctions. 

We may then define as rural or 
urban, practices and beliefs which 
tend to imply folkways and mores of 
the rural type or the urban type in 
some marked degree. Any society 
which has shifted so rapidly from 
rural to urban, as our American so- 
ciety has, must then be regarded as 
compounded of a mixture of rural 
and urban practices. 

The retention of older practices and 
beliefs in a dianging society is usually 
studied under the rubric of “sur- 
vivals,” and we should certainly ex- 
pect to find rural survivals in our 
urban society. Survivals have been 
variously defined, but the central core 
of the concept seems clear. A survival 
may be roughly defined as any prac- 
tice or belief which was fairly well 
adapted to formerly existing con- 
ditions but is retained under changed 
conditions to which it is no longer 
well adapted, and where other and 
more efiicient adaptations are pos- 
sible. 

Survivals are not isolated practice 
and beliefs; they cover large areas of 


social life. In any changing society, at 
any given time, a very large part of 
the culture, possibly the largest part, 
is made up of survivals. This fact is 
inherent in the nature of social 
change. 

It seems almost over obvious, when 
a society such as ours has changed so 
swiftly from a rural to an urban one, 
that a very large part of our culture 
must be considered as composed of 
rural survivals.^ The full implications 
of this have yet to be adequately 
drawn and elaborated in concrete re- 
search. Rural survivals have been 
taken into account only here and there 
when they are found involved in spe- 
cific institutional problems or “cul- 
tural lags,” as in the problems con- 
nected with the emancipation of 
women. Actually they are imbedded 
in the very texture of daily life, and, 
indeed, in daily urban life. 

We may regard as a rural survival 
any practice or belief, even though 
existing in great cities, which ex- 
emplifies rural rather than urban 
folkways and mores, i.e., folkways 
and mores which are better adapted 
to the conditions of rural life than of 
urban living. The number of such 
survivals found even in the most 
urbanized portions of our urban so- 
ciely^ is surprisingly large, and this 
fact has not received ilie attention it 
deserves in the analysis of our cul- 
ture. Rural sociologists have been 
concerned largely with the urbaniza- 
tion of the countryside. Urban soci- 


’When file change is in the other direc- 
tion, as in tile early Dark Ages of Western 
Europe, the sorriTals would naturally be 
urban in character. 
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ologists have stressed the develop- 
ment of new urban mores rather than 
the rural mores which persist side by 
side with them. What has not been 
stressed, and needs to be, is research 
in the analysis of rural survivals as 
we find them here and now, existing 
as an important element of our urban 
world, in its great cities as well as in 
its countryside. The study of this 
important body of survivals ranging 
through our social fabric is essential 
to any realistic understanding of the 
ethos of our culture. 

The remainder of this paper will 
attempt to indicate some of the var- 
ious fields that seem to offer promise 
for research of this type, and will 
undertake a very brief preliminary 
analysis of some selected samples 
drawn from these fields. If we are 
looking for examples of rural sur- 
vivals in daily urban behavior, our 
ways of eating, dressing, living and 
talking, certainly offer a host of illus- 
trations. We may select a few prac- 
tices and beliefs which are suggestive 
when analyzed from this point of 
view. 

Rural survivals in housing and liv- 
ing arrangements are widespread and 
involve some deep-seated attitudes in 
American life. That living in a single 
family house is better than living in 
a multi-family dwelling seems to be a 
common belief in the United States. 
Its rural background in the farm- 
house homestead is obvious. There is 
a close connection here with the re- 
lated mores of home ownership, and 
here also the rural antecedents are 
clear. The self-respecting farmer of 
the past was the owner-farmer; liv- 


ing in someone else’s house carried 
the lower status of tenancy, or, lower 
still, dependency. 

These mores display remarkable 
tenacity, even where congestion and 
high land values impose tiie multiple 
dwelling. Living in an apartment still 
carries the connotation of ‘'living in 
someone else’s house.” The private 
house is the preferred way of living, 
and when owned, the ideal way. 
Young urban couples begin to save up 
for the “home of their own” which 
real estate interests advertise to 
them. Now, there are probably a 
number of sound reasons for wishing 
to purchase a “private” dwelling — 
desire for more space, privacy, quiet, 
air, economy, primary relationships, 
etc. Some of these reasons have been 
overrated, as many a home owner has 
found out. But however this may be, 
the strength of the rural mores of the 
family home and home ownership are 
undoubtedly powerful factors in the 
situation. 

Sometimes they are the only ap- 
parent reason. This comes out most 
clearly when families move out of 
apartments to private homes in cer- 
tain types of so-called suburban “de- 
velopments” — ^really suburban slums, 
as Mumf ord has termed them — ^where 
the houses are as crowded together as 
apartments, the neighborhood just as 
congested, and the room space fre- 
quently smaller than in comparably 
priced apartments. The satisfaction 
must lie in the achievement of con- 
formity to the mores of right living. 
This is the right way, the American 
way — actually a survival of the rural 
American way — ^to live in one’s own 
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home, with one’s own taxes to pay, 
one’s own mortgage to lift, etc. 

The city apartment itself, in its 
functioning and even in its physical 
structure, contains a large number of 
rural survivals. We may cite one, not 
of itself very important, but signifi- 
cant. Although we are beginning to 
get away from it, it is still the stan- 
dard practice that a living room is 
not complete unless it contains a fire- 
place. For our rural ancestors, lack- 
ing central heating, the fireplace was 
the spot about which the family gath- 
ered to keep warm, and quite nat- 
urally all sorts of sentiments came to 
be attached to the family hearth. Our 
modern urban world has developed 
central heating, yet the ubiquitous 
fireplace remains. Not in its original 
utilitarian form, of course, but with 
slight modification. With heat pro- 
vided from other sources, an orna- 
mental imitation fireplace has become 
the usual practice. In old-fashioned 
apartments these were built in; in 
modern apartments they are addit- 
ional equipment, usually installed by 
the tenant as part of the furnishings. 

It may be argued that this imita- 
tion fireplace is purely decorative. 
This is entirely true. The question we 
must ask is : why should a decorative 
room furnishing take the form of a 
fireplace, especially in a period which 
boasts of a functional esthetic? The 
only answer is the persistence of a 
rural survival, and the human inertia 
that makes it easier to adapt old 
forms to new functions, however in- 
differently, than to devise new forms 
to fit new functions. Indeed, survivals 
of this tyge often reach the heights 


of absurdity. Who has not seen the 
misplaced ingenuity of imitation fire- 
places, replete with imitation logs, 
red electric lights and a revolving 
mechanism to make them flicker, so 
that a highly imaginative person 
could conceivably achieve a nostalgic 
identification with his rural forbears. 

Rural survivals are interfused 
throughout the whole range of our 
daily practices and beliefs. The ways 
in which they pervade our ways of 
living and thinking can be studied in 
every field of social life. One of the 
most promising fields for the analysis 
of rural survivals in our society is 
found in the study of popular 
proverbs. We learn these proverbs in 
our youth, repeat them sententiously, 
and pass them on to our children. 
They represent our folk wisdom, and 
express some of our most widely ac- 
cepted folkways and mores. When 
anals^ed from this point of view, 
most of our popular proverbs betray 
their rural origin by their linguistic 
form. With respect to their meaning, 
many of them are equally applicable 
to rural and urban life, but a sur- 
prisingly large number seem to ex- 
emplify rural rather than urban 
folkways and mores. They are ex- 
pressive of rural wisdom. Analysis of 
some of the best known examples can 
throw this into relief. 

We have space here to consider 
only one proverb, a very homely one 
that almost everyone has been taught 
when young — “early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise.” The meaning is quite lit- 
eral and indubitably quite true for 
the farmer who must rise with the 
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dawn and necessarily retire early. A 
farmer who began his work at a late 
hour would hardly be conceivable. 
Urban conditions may be very differ- 
ent; it may be desirable for some to 
keep quite different hours, yet all in- 
dications point to the persistence of a 
widespread belief in the virtue of 
early rising. 

Let anyone who does not think that 
this belief is still retained in a literal 
sense observe tiie large number of 
people who maintain that there are 
peculiar restorative values in the 
hours of sleep before dawn. If in 
writing a popular novel or scenario 
it is desired to portray a character as 
upright and honest, it will be neces- 
sary to depict him as an early riser. 
A character introduced still in bed at 
10 o’clock in the morning is clearly a 
villain, a profligate or at least an 
idler. Persons in positions of public 
trust must be early risers, or at least 
have their constituents believe this. 
The public official who is at his desk 
bright and early at 8 in the morning 
is obviously a conscientious and trust- 
worthy public servant. 

When we consider how the man in 
high office must conform to accepted 
behavior patterns, many of which are 
rural survivals, this brings us to 
another field, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant for the study of rural sur- 
vivals. This is the study of our ideal 
personality stereotypes, of the ideal 
behavior and characteristics de^ed 
proper for a man. It is difficult to 
study in the abstract the (haracteris- 
tics that define the good and proper 
type of man in any society. It is best 
to consider some specific role which 


is presumed to embody the ideal. Thus 
the study of the behavior and char- 
acteristics expected of the man in 
high office lends itself well to such 
analysis. We can profitably take for 
this purpose the highest office of the 
land, the presidency. The president, 
the man who fills this office, must be 
believed to conform to the nation’s 
ideal of what a man should be, and to 
a high degree, otherwise he could not 
be elected. By bringing the ideal to a 
focus in the type expected to fill this 
high office, we may be in a better 
position to see how much of tiiis ideal- 
type represents a rural type, and how 
many of its characteristics are rural 
survivals. 

From this point of view we then 
ask: what must a man be and do in 
order to be elected president and to 
play the role well in the public eye? 
Naturally, we are not concerned with 
the legal and political aspects of this 
question. Nor do we mean such ob- 
vious unwritten social qualifications 
as those which demand that the presi- 
dent shall be male, white, Christian 
and Protestant. We are concerned 
vnth other specific social qualifica- 
tions for the role, many of which may 
seem absurdly simple to note and 
even ludicrous, but are extremely re- 
vealing for our purposes. They are 
large in number and we can take 
notice here of only a few significant 
ones. 

To begin with we may ask: where 
must a president be bom? We find 
that he is expected to be bom on a 
farm, or failing that, a small town 
will do if necessary. This is under- 
standable when we remember that 
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until quite recently the average 
American was either himself a farm- 
er, or lived in a city but was born on 
a farm. Most city people were trans- 
planted country folk, at the most only 
one generation removed from the 
soil. A city man, city-bred for many 
generations was the rare exception. 
A “real honest-to-goodness man” was 
born and raised on a farm or in a 
small town, and this stereotype has 
remained, a rural survival stereotype 
to which a president, as the embodi- 
ment of a “real” American, must 
conform. 

It is interesting to observe that 
even in the modern period of maxi- 
mum urbanization all our recent 
presidents have managed to get them- 
selves born on a farm or identified 
with rural life. Coolidge was a dirt- 
farmer, Hoover “the farm boy who 
made good,” and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the country squire of Hyde 
Park who smilingly gives as his oc- 
cupation — ^farmer. 

The importance of such a quali- 
fication comes out clearly when we 
study the behavior of candidates for 
the presidency, or for the nomina- 
tion. Much of this behavior would be 
incomprehensible unless understood 
in terms of the survival of rural 
mores. The last election of 1940 is 
instructive on this point. We may 
recall that a leading contender for 
the Republican nomination — ^Thomas 
E, Dewey of New York — ^made an 
ostentatious trip to the small town of 
Owesso, Michigan, ostensibly to visit 
his fol^. The purpose of this was 
clearly to remove the stigma of the 
great city, to i^ow that Mr. Dewey, 


although District Attorney of New 
York City, was really a small town 
boy. When the nomination was won 
by Wendell Willkie of New York, 
almost the first action of the candi- 
date was to repair to the small town 
of Elwood, Indiana. There the utili- 
ties magnate, now a homely small 
town citizen, initiated his campaign 
from his own front porch in the 
simple tradition of the past. His op- 
ponent, the president, was unfortun- 
ately detained much of the time in 
the White House on urgent matters, 
but at appropriate intervals he, too, 
conducted his campaign from the 
porch at Hyde Park, amid the simple 
surroundings of country life. 

The amusements and relaxations of 
a president must be simple and 
“wholesome.” He may, it is true, at- 
tend the theatre now and then, but 
his preferences and tastes should be 
for outdoor pastimes and for sports 
close to nature. These are the recrea- 
tions of a “real” man, i.e., a rural 
man. Thus it has become a part of the 
presidential ritual that the president 
must go fishing, presumably whether 
he enjoys it or not. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that emphasis upon rural values car- 
ries with it corresponding scorn for 
many urban values. The presidential 
qualifications we are here listing may 
not be found in sudi works as Laski’s 
study of the American Presidency. It 
is precisely such elements as Ihese 
that make so much of American po- 
litical behavior unintelligible to the 
foreign observer. The political scien- 
tist may regard these details too 
trivial for serious consideration. But 
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they cannot be regarded as trivial by 
the sociologist. They are the very 
stuff of social life, symbols of deep- 
seated values. And if the political 
scientist is sociologically minded, he 
will realize that the outcome of an 
election turns as much upon details 
such as these as upon the concrete 
political issues of a campaign. 

Practical politicians are practition- 
ers of applied sociology who have 
learned the importance of manipu- 
lating the symbols of social values 
down to the smallest detail. They do 
not need to be told of the importance 
of rural survivals; they know them 
intuitively and use them expertly. 

One further illustration may suf- 
fice. There is the matter of the presi- 
dent’s clothes. As first official of the 
land the president must be well 
dressed; he must even observe sar- 
torial protocol in his various activi- 
ties. But he must somehow convey 
the impression that he does not like 
to be dressed-up. A ‘‘real” man, i.e., a 
rural man, does not feel comfortable 
in elegant clothes ; he is no dandy, but 
“just folks.” 

Sociologists have long recognized 
that our ideal of the good old fash- 
ioned woman — ^the womanly woman 
— ^is a rural type to which the mod- 
ern woman, emancipated by urban- 
ism, can no longer adequately con- 
form. Yet, curiously, sociologists 
have been much less aware of the 
extent to which our American ideal 
of the manly man has remained a 
rural concept. The president is ex- 
pected to embody to a high degree the 
stereotype of the manly man. If the 
necessities of his office dictate sartor- 


ial elegance he must make it plain 
that he would much prefer to go about 
in baggy trousers and a comfortable 
old sweater if he only could. Ob- 
viously, most of the time he cannot 
be a “real” man, a regular fellow, in 
this matter of clothes, except in one 
respect, his hat. He can cling to an 
old well-worn hat on many occasions. 
This is all the more important be- 
cause on certain formal occasions he 
must wear a particularly hateful 
symbol of urban aristocracy — ^the top 
hat — an object of long standing op- 
probrium and ridicule for all right- 
thinking Americans. On other oc- 
casions he can redeem his manhood 
by wearing an old and somewhat 
shabby head covering. Thus the presi- 
dent’s hat becomes the sartorial sym- 
bol of the traditional rural virtues. 
The definitive sociological monograph 
on the hat as a social symbol has yet 
to be written; it would provide an 
important addition to our analysis of 
the mechanisms of social control. 

The importance of such a signifi- 
cant detail as the symbolic value of 
the president’s hat is again empha- 
sized at election time. It is a detail 
which Franklin D, Roosevelt has mas- 
tered completely. In his three election 
campaigns an observer with an eye 
for such matters could discover the 
appearance each time of an almost 
incredibly battered and decrepit ob- 
ject which can only be described as a 
candidate’s campaign hat. It was 
prominent at every public appear- 
ance during the campaign of 1940. Its 
vote-getting power defies estimate by 
our present techniques of measure- 
ment, but it must have been great 
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indeed. It will be observed that Mr. 
Willkie’s managers astutely conceded 
that their candidate could never rival 
the Eooseveltian campaign hat, and 
devised a brilliant counterstroke. The 
Republican candidate campaigned en- 
tirely hatless and with unruly 
rumpled hair. Here was a manly man 
indeed. Although the president won 
the campaign, Mr. Willkie won a se- 
cure place in the hearts of Amer- 
icans. Since the election it may be 
noted that the president’s old hats 
are not quite so decrepit, Mr. Willkie 
permits himself to be photographed 
with a hat and seems to find no dif- 
ficulty whatever in keeping his hair 
neatly groomed. 

Again it should be remembered 
that stress upon rural characteristics 
and values always implies its obverse 
— ^the deprecation of urban traits and 
values. This comes into perfect focus 
if we take the figure of the president 
once more, this time as seen by his' 
detractors. We can study the sig- 
nificance of rural survivals by noting 
how urban characteristics are 
marked for derision. Here we may 
point to an excellent field for such 
analysis — ^the political cartoon. In the 
cartoon caricature certain features 
are deliberately selected for their 
symbolic social value, thus providing 
already highly selected samples for 
sociological analysis. This field has 
been curiously neglected by social 
investigation. 

The caricature of the president has 
become the chief feature of the polit- 
ical cartoon in anti-New Deal news- 
papers. What are the characteristics 
singled out in the anti-Roosevelt car- 


toon? Of course there are many, but 
we may confine ourselves to one de- 
tail which significantly indicates anti- 
urban bias in terms of the ideal con- 
cept of the real man. 

This detail is the way in which the 
cartoon will depict the president as a 
smoker. In spite of certain religious 
groups, tobacco smoking has gener- 
ally been recognized in the rural tra- 
dition as a manly attribute. But a real 
man smokes a pipe. The cigar is also 
manly. What the caricature empha- 
sizes, in seeking to portray the presi- 
dent as a mawkish figure, is the form 
of smoking which bears the stamp of 
the effete urbanite — ^the dainty cig- 
arette. But this is not all. There is 
something more damning — ^the cig- 
arette holder — effeminate symbol of 
the urban intellegentsia and literati. 
No Roosevelt caricature fails to in- 
clude the cigarette holder prom- 
inently displayed, and the more viol- 
ently anti-New Deal the policy of the 
paper, the longer the holder becomes. 
Newspaper opposition to Roosevelt 
will undoubtedly become a subject for 
considerable study. Investigators will 
compare editorial policies. It may be 
suggested that if they will turn to the 
cartoons in which the president is 
lampooned, they will find in the 
length of that cigarette holder about 
as accurate an index of editorial op- 
position as any statistical technique 
could devise. 

We have indicated in these samples 
how rural survivals reveal them- 
selves in every aspect of our life. 
They pervade our ideals, our daily 
practices and beliefs, expressing 
themselves in countless details of 
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dress, deportment and opinion, 
which, when analyzed, reveal deep- 
seated attitudes and values govern- 
ing our behavior and our basic con- 
ceptions of human personality. A very 
broad area of research is indicated 
for the study of rural survivals. 

As research in modern rural sur- 
vivals is developed, it is altogether 
likely that we will come to feel more 
and more that our modern urbanism, 
for all the transformation it has 
wrought, is nevertheless still a thin 
veneer over a deep-rooted ruralism. 
Ogburn’s "cave-man in the modern 
city” may be an exaggeration, but 
“the rural man in an urban civiliza- 
tion” may give us important clues for 
understanding our behavior. We must 
grasp the extent of the rural element 
in our civilization if we are to under- 
stand the ethos of that civilization. 

Finally, we can see also how this 
applies to our present concern with 
national morale in wartime. To deal 
with the problem of national morale, 
to control and direct that morale, we 
must comprehend more fully the 
ethos of our society, we must under- 
stand its contradictory as well as its 
unifying aspects, and we must be able 
to distinguish and assess its super- 
ficial elements from the elements 
which are deep-rooted in tradition. 
We must recognize that the Amer- 
ican way of life, which we are defend- 


ing, is in many of its most basic 
human manifestations still the rural 
American way. 

The wide variety of things, from 
fan dancers to social workers, educa- 
tional activities and race-relations 
research, which are denounced by 
congressmen as “frills and fads” have 
one thing in common-— they are all 
urban products. Again and again we 
have seen rural prejudices and biases 
serve as stumbling-blocks for pro- 
gressive measures, impeding the de- 
velopment of new collective social 
machinery and social reforms im- 
portant in peace time and even more 
important in wartime. Here our rural 
survivals are a source of backward- 
ness in facing the problem of war and 
war morale in an urban civilization. 

But we should recognize another 
side to this picture. Some of our com- 
plex urban and intellectualized values 
must recede into the background in 
wartime and may even become 
sources of weakness in morale, while 
many of the simpler rural elements, 
especially the rugged values of our 
frontier heritage, will come to the 
fore and become sources of strength. 
Thus we may confront a crowning 
paradox of our urban world. It may 
well be that in the severe ordeal be- 
fore us, it will be the rural element 
surviving in our culture that will play 
a major role in seeing us through the 
crisis. 



Some Evidence On the Future Pattern Of Rural 

Settlement* 

By Walter R. Goldschmidtf 


ABSTRACT 

The pattern of farm settlement in four irrigated and one nonirrigated areas 
were studied by means of aerial photographs. The public road was found to be 
as vital as any^ other factor in farmstead location. The farmer usually places 
his house within 20 rods of his nearest neighbor but avoids clusters of more 
than two or three houses. Road-corner communities were not found. The shape 
of holdings, determined largely by surveying practices, going back to tiie 
Surveying Laws of 1785, was found to have no advantage in itself. Square 
holdings have no particular value, but do seriously limit social cohesion, social 
participation, and economies in community living. An oblong rectangular farm 
layout is considered much better than the square layout pattern. These facts 
have made a significant contribution in the planning of the Columbia basin in 
the State of Washin^on, and should be kept in mind by persons helping to lay 
out farms in newly irrigated areas. 

RESUMEN 

La conformacidn de las comunidades agricolas en cuatro dreas de riego y en 
una sin riego fu6 estudiada por medio de foto^afias adreas. El camino ptiblico 
demostro ser un factor tan vital como cualquier otro en la localizacidn de las 
fincas. El agricultor generalmente construye su casa a una distancia de menos 
de 100 metros de la de su vecino mds cercano pero evita grupos de mds de dos o 
tres casas. No se encontraron comunidades en las encrucijadas de los caminos. 
La forma de las propiedades, determinada principalmente por los mdtodos de 
deslinde que tuvieron su origen en las Leyes de Deslinde de 1785, no presenta 
ningima ventaja de por si. Las propiedades cuadradas no tienen ning^n valor 
especial, pero limitan seriamente la cohesion y la participacidn social, asi como 
las economias de la vida de la comunidad. Una propiedad de forma oblonga 
rectangular se considera mucho mas favorable que una cuadrada. Estos hechos 
contribuyeron notablemente al proyecto de la cuenca del Rio Columbia en el 
Estado de Washington y deben tenerse presentes al trazar propiedades rurales 
en nuev€is dreas de riego. 


Introduction 

The nature of the settlement of 
farmers on the land has in most areas 
of the United States been determined 
by the passage of the surveying laws 
in 1786. Prior to that time tiie village 
pattern of settlement was dominant 
in the agricultural regions of the 
United States — either the village 
based upon the English villages with 

*I am indebted to Miss Sara Miles for 
the tracings and original tabulations of the 
data included in this study. 

t Associate Social Science Analyst, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Berkeley, 
California. May 1943. 


their hoary history dating from 
Tacitus, the Spanish hacienda, or the 
French line village dating from the 
Carolingians. But the surveying laws 
establishing square townships di- 
vided into square miles (sections) 
and redivided into 160- and 40-acre 
square tracts has been the basis for 
the establishment of the Western 
American farm landscape. Any other 
form is rightly regarded as an his- 
toric remnant or a cultural enclave. 
Around that dominant pattern has 
grown our network of roads, our iso- 
lated farmsteads, and the myriad of 
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diseconomies that have resulted 
therefrom. It is a beautiful example 
of irrational effects of a highly ra- 
tional act, and the blind perpetuation 
of all its ramifications amply demon- 
strates cultural inertia. Taxpayers 
must certainly have remonstrated 
against the needless roads that square 
farms require and sociologists have 
often disparaged the system as aso- 
cial, yet farm-management specialists 
have rationalized its values and tra- 
ditionalists see in it the ursprung of 
American individualism. 

The vilification of sociologists 
against the scattering of homes and 
of economists against the waste in 
roads and other diseconomies has 
been based upon comparisons with 
other systems or ideal situations. Lit- 
tle effort has been made to ascertain 
farmers’ attitudes on the matter. In 
the following analysis are presented 
evidence of such attitudes. These atti- 
tudes are determined not by an elab- 
orate questionnaire, but by a simple 
examination of the placing of farm- 
steads. 

The specific questions which this 
study is designed to answer are: (1) 
Is the farmer willing or anxious to 
have his farmstead near the road? 
(2) What is the relative attraction of 
specific site advantage and the ad- 
vantage of building on roads? (8) 
Are the farmers desirous of bringing 
their farmsteads together in small 
subneighborhoods of from 6 to 12 
farms? If so, do they characteris- 
tically place such clusters at road 
comers? (4) How close to one an- 
other do farmers like to place their 
homes? (6) WTiat is the fanner’s 


attitude toward the shape of his 
landholding? 

Aerial photographs of five areas in 
as many counties of the three North- 
western States were examined. Four 
of these were irrigated tracts, the 
fifth was an old settled humid area. 
By careful examination with a strong 
magnifying glass, tracings of the 
roads, the homesteads, and the farm 
boundaries were made with a high 
degree of accuracy.^ Irrigated areas 
in the Pacific Northwest were se- 
lected for purposes of greater com- 
parability to that project. A descrip- 
tion of each area follows. See Fig- 
ure I. 

1. The Canyon County, Idaho, area 
lies west and south of Caldwell. It is 
comprised of irrigated land and is 
part of the Boise Reclamation Pro- 
ject. The sample of about 34 sections 
of land is near the Deer Flat Reser- 
voir which is part of the irrigation 
system of the Boise Project. The 
topography is rather gently sloping, 
probably more steeply so near the 
reservoir than at a distance from it. 
The area is irrigated entirely from 
canals by surface irrigation. It is a 
general farming area with fairly high 
emphasis on dairying. It was settled 
between 1908 and 1912. The land was 
all homesteaded. 

2. The Benton County, Washington, 
area lies in the lower Yakima Valley 


^This method was suggested by Marion 
Clawson, Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentative on the Columbia Basin Joint In- 
vestigations, as a means of securing neces- 
sary data for the determination of settle- 
ment patterns in the Columbia Basin, and 
the maps were obtained by him from the 
Western Begional Photographic Labora- 
tory. 
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a few miles from Prosser. The 16- 
section area selected may fall partly 
in Yakima County, The river is on 
the south side of the valley against 
the hills. The valley is not very wide 
at this point ; its floor is nearly level. 
General farming, aided by gravity 
irrigation, predominates. The area 
was settled around 1910 but there 
may have been some older settlement 
prior to the development of the Fed- 
eral reclamation project. It was orig- 
inally divided into small farms, many 
of only 5 or 10 acres and originally 
was largely in fruit, particularly 
apples. This type of farming was not 
successful, due partly to frost hazard, 
partly to severe pest infestation, and 
partly to other unsatisfactory nat- 
ural conditions. The land was at one 


time excessively overcapitalized. 
Combination of farms into larger 
units has proceeded for many years. 
There has been rather excessive 
turnover in farms in an attempt to 
build more satisfactory farm units. 

3. The Malheur County, Oregon, 
sample of 36 square miles lies south 
of Nyssa. The area along the river is 
a nearly flat valley bottom and was 
settled many years ago, much of it 
before 1900. Above this lies another 
area somewhat more steeply sloping, 
but still with gentle slopes. This was 
developed at a later period, between 
1910 and 1920. Still further up lies 
the Owyhee Reclamation Project, a 
Federal development which began in 
1938 or later. This land is sharply 
rolling with many short and rather 
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steep slopes, and is broken by a num- 
ber of small drainage channels. Set- 
tlement of this latter area was prob- 
ably not complete when the aerial 
photographs were taken, and this is 
an important consideration in tibe use 
of the data from this area. General 
farming is practiced, with more em- 
phasis on cash crops such as sugar 
beets on the older areas, and more 
interest in forage crops and livestock 
on the newer land. 

4. The Yamhill County, Oregon, 
sample was chosen to represent the 
general farming areas of the Wil- 
lamette Valley. The 86-square-mile 
area studied is east and somewhat 
south of McMinnville. The area cov- 
ered is in the valley and has a slightly 
rolling topography which was orig- 
inally covered with a dense forest 
gro\^. It is not irrigated. General 
farming, with considerable grain and 
livestock, is practiced. This Yamhill 
area was one of the earliest to be 
settled in the State, having been 
taken up around 1850. This is the 
only area where section lines were 
not adhered to in the establishment 
of roads and farm boundaries. 

6. The Twin Falls County, Idaho, 
area is west of Twin Falls and covers 
52 sections of land, including the little 
town of Filer. This area is underlain 
by a vast volcanic plateau of very 
gentle slope which has been cut into 
deep channels by the Snake Biver and 
other major streams and into minor 
channels by the very small tributaries 
that arose in this dry climate. The 
farming area is mostly of gentle 
slope with only a few minor drainage 
ways. This has also been an area of 


general farming with considerable 
emphasis on such cash crops as beans 
and potatoes. The project is one of 
the largest and most successful ones 
developed under the Carey Act. The 
area was all homesteaded, primarily 
at the time irrigation water was pro- 
vided, that is, between 1900 and 1910. 

1. Relation Of Farmstead To Road 

It is clear that the farmer in irri- 
gated areas likes to have the farm- 
stead at the roadside. It will be seen 
from Table I that of the 1,625 fam- 
steads recorded 86 percent are placed 
within 10 rods of the road and only 
a handful are at the center or beyond. 
As a matter of fact, fully half of all 
farmsteads are at the corner of their 
holdings. Furthermore, the distribu- 
tion of holdings is virtually the same 
in the different areas, with a signifi- 
cant difference being shown by the 
Yamhill County sample only. TTiere 
are two reasons for the Yamhill dif- 
ference. First, it was settled very 
early and many house sites were se- 
lected before there was a comprehen- 
sive network of roads. Second, there 
are certain natural site advantages, 
which are discussed below. 

It is clearly evident, therefore, that 
the farmers generally want their 
farmsteads at the roadside and that 
they consider the advantages far 
greater — at least on small to medium- 
size irrigated farms — than the ad- 
vantages of central location. 

Farmers in areas where holdings 
are large and towns are few and far 
between often place their dwdlings so 
as to minimize the travel distance to 
town. No such relationship was ap- 
parent in the areas selected for study. 
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TABLE I. Placement op Farmstead on Landholding 


Area 

(Coan^ and State) 

Total 

PLACEMENT OF FARMSTEAD* 

On road 

Off road 

At comer 
of holdinsr 

Not at 
comer 

Total 

Near 

road 

Center or 
beyond 

Total 

Benton, 

No. 

306 

157 

98 

255 

25 

26 

61 

Washington 

% 

100.0 

51.3 

32.0 

83.3 

8.2 

8.5 

16.7 

Canyon, 

No. 

486 

277 

163 

430 

31 

25 

56 

Idaho 

% 

100.0 

67.0 

31.5 

88.5 

6.4 

6.1 

11.6 

Yamhill, 

Oregon 

No. 

184 

77 

61 

138 

28 

18 

46 

% 

100.0 

41.8 

33.2 

a 75.0 

15.2 

9.8 

25.0 

Malheur, 

No. 

218 

87 

88 

175 

27 

16 

43 

Oregon 

% 

100.0 

39.9 

40.4 

80.3 

12.4 

7.3 

19.7 

Twin Falls, 

No. 

431 

231 

171 

402 

19 

10 

29 

Idaho 

% 

100.0 

53.6 

39.7 

93.3 

4.4 

2.3 

6.7 

Total 

No. 

% 

1,626 

100.0 

829 

61.1 

571 ' 

36.1 

1,400 

86.2 

130 

8.0 

95 

5.8 

1 225 

13.8 


* Certain arbitrary definitions had to be made : “On road” means not over 10 rods 
(1/10" on map) from road; the same distance applies to comers; “Center or beyond” 
means more than % distance from road to center of holdings ; “Near road” means more 
than 10 rods but less than two-thirds of the distance to center. All measurements are 
to nearest edge of farmyard. 


Two reasons exist for this. First, the 
units are of such small size that loca- 
tion of farmstead is a relatively in- 
significant factor in travel. Second, 
the many towns in these irrigated 
areas compete for favor and make it 
still less important where the house 
lies. Even when individual farmers 
have preferences these would be dif- 
ficult to establish by the methods used 
in this study. 

2. Attraction of Site Advantage 

The Yamhill Area in the Willam- 
ette Valley previously mentioned is 
one of exceptional beauty, with wood- 
ed rolling hills and many streams. 
These features make certain locations 
on farms particularly attractive and 
advantageous, and this fact is partly 


responsible for the larger proportion 
of farms lying away from the road. 
In order to test the effect of such site 
advantage and to get some measure 
of the attraction such advantage has 
for the farmstead, a tabulation was 
made showing these facts. 

Table II shows that of the 184 
farms in the sample, 121 had some 
site which appeared to have a natural 
advantage, such as a wooded slope or 
a stream bank. Of the 64 which had 
no such advantage in evidence, 60 
farms were on the road, a proportion 
comparable to those found in other 
samples. 

If the behavior of those 121 who 
had sites at which they might place 
their farmstead are examined it is 
seen that 46 of them selected a loca- 
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TABLE II. Site Advantage as a Factor in Homestead Location: 
Yamhill County Sample 


Eelation to road 

Scenic site 
used 

Scenic site 
not used 

Scenic site 
not available 

Total* 

Farmsteads on road 

46 

36 

50 

138 

Farmsteads not on road 

35 

5 

4 

46 

Total 

81 

40 

54 

184 


Includes 9 farmsteads (7 on^ road and 2 not on road) for which existence of scenic 
site could not be determined. 


tion that gave both scenic and trans- 
portation advantages and that only 5 
rejected both of these. Those who 
made a choice between the two were 
divided equally, with 35 in each cate- 
gory. This shows that the natural ad- 
vantages have an attraction to the 
farmer which tends to induce him to 
place his farmstead away from the 
road, but that this attractive force is 
no greater than the force of the road 
itself as a factor in farmstead loca- 
tion. 

3. Comer Communities 

The loneliness engendered by the 
isolated farm may be lessened by 
placing the homesteads in comers 
where they may be close together. 
There is a marked tendency toward 
placing farmsteads in the comer of 
the holding, which would make such 
hamlets possible. Yet the farm homes 
are not clustered together into small 
hamlets to any appreciable extent. 
Clustering of farm units on road cor- 
ners which has been considered typi- 
cal of much of America's rural coun- 
tryside is virtually absent. Of the 1,- 
441 farms in the four irrigated 
sample areas, only 194 were at the 


road corners. Of these 194 farm- 
steads, 76 (40 percent) stood alone, 
and only 10 corners had as many as 
three farmsteads on them. There ap- 
pears to be more of a tendency to 
cluster along a road than at inter- 
sections, and Table III shows the de- 
gree of clustering which is found to 
have taken place in the four irrigated 
areas studied. Even so, the tendency 
toward bunching or clustering is not 
marked. Only 12 percent of the farm- 
steads were placed in clusters of three 
or more units lying within an inter- 
val of not over 10 rods from one an- 
other. This is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that there are 
many farms which have close neigh- 
bors, as is shown in the next section. 

These data show rather clearly that 
the little cross-road hamlet is not a 
characteristic feature of irrigated 
areas. 

4« Proximity of Farmsteads 

Though there is little tendency 
toward the development of small com- 
munities at road corners, neverthe- 
less the modern farmer in irrigated 
areas seems to seek close neighbors, 
rather than the opposite. Let us ex- 
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TABLE III. Clustering of Farmsteads 


Area* 

(County and State) 

Total 

sample 

1 number op 

HOUSES CLUSTERED** 

Pet. of 
total 
sample 

2 houses 

8 houses 

4 houses 

15-4- houses! Total 

Benton, Washington 

306 

70 ! 

12 

8 

11 


33 

Canyon, Idaho 

486 

92 

42 

16 

31 

181 

37 

Malheur, Oregon 

218 

44 

6 

4 

0 

54 

25 

Twin Palls, Idaho 

431 

116 

33 

8 

I 

5 

162 

^ 37 

Total 

1,441 


93 

36 

47 

498 

34 


* Yamhill County, Oregon, area omitted because of irregular distribution. 

**A cluster of houses was defined as two or more units whose farmsteads were 
within 10 rods (1/10'' on maps) of each other. All measurements are to nearest edge of 
farmsteads. 

amine the degree of proximity of the for this analysis because they repre- 
closest neighbors in two areas sent a wide divergence in farm size, 
studied as presented in Table TV. In the Benton County area the farms 
These two samples were selected average 28 acres, whereas in Twin 


TABLE IV. Number op Farmsteads with Nearest Neighbor at Specified 

Distance Intervals 


i 

Distance Internal* | 

Benton Conntr* Washington 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho 

Measurement 
on map 

Approx. 

ground 

distance 

** 

Number 

of 

farms 

Percent 

of 

total 

Cumulative 

percent 

Number 

of 

farms | 

Percent 

of 

toi^ 

Cumulative 

percent 

Contiguous 


46 

15.0 

15.0 

79 

19.8 

19.8 

1/20" or less 

5 rods 

37 

12.1 

27.1 

40 

10.0 

29.8 

1/20" -1/10" 

10 rods 

33 

10.8 

37.9 

42 

10.5 

40.3 

1/10" - 2/10" 

20 rods 

65 

21.3 

59.2 

52 

13.0 

53.3 

2/10" -8/10" 

30 rods 

60 

19.6 

78.8 

51 

12.8 

66.1 

8/10" -4/10" 

40 rods 

30 

9.8 

88.6 

39 

9.8 

75.9 

4/10" - 6/10" 

80 rods 

22 

7.2 

95.8 

31 

7.8 

83.7 

Over 6/10" 

80 rods 

13 

4.2 

100.0 

65 

16.8 

100.0 

Total 


306 

100.0 

100.0 

399 

100.0 

100.0 


* All measurements to closest point on farmstead boundary; does not mean measure- 
ment to house. 

** Scale of miles was approximately 3" = 1 mile. 
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between farmsteads for they vary 
evenly from contiguous to 80 rods. 
They also show that farmers make a 
definite effort to place their farm- 
steads sufficiently close to neighbors 
to allow for intimate social contact. 

5. Farm Shape 

The influence of tradition on the 
shape of holdings is clear from the 
data presented. Table V shows the 
relation of shape to size of holding 
and the clear influence of surveying 
practices on both shape and size. 

The italicized figures represent the 
size and shape which result from the 
normal splitting of sections into quar- 
ters and the subdivision of these 
quarter sections. It will be readily ap- 
parent that squareness is no virtue 
in itself, since but a third of the units 
are of that shape, whereas an even 
larger number are rectangular with 
a length twice or more times the 


TABLE V. Size and Shape of Farm Units: Three Sample Areas 


1 

Size interval 

1 farm shapes 

Square 

Farm length is 
tmce farm 
'Width ' 

Farm length is 
more than 
twice farm 
width 

other 

Total 

Less than 20 acres 

49 

16 

23 

102 

190 

20 acres 

1 

199 

1 

1 

202 

21-39 acres 

0 

1 

2 

63 

66 

40 acres 

SOS 

3 

7 

4 

319 

41-79 acres 

1 

2 

0 

71 

74 

80 acres 

0 

207 

0 

2 

209 

81-169 acres 

0 

0 

3 

31 1 

34 

160 acres 

69 

0 

0 

3 

62 

Over 160 acres 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Uncertain 

0 

0 

0 

69 1 

69 

Total 

1 

416 

428 

36 

348 ; 

1,227 


Italicized figures, totaling 770 (63 percent) indicate units which are of a size and 
shape resulting from usual form of land subdivision. Study based on Benton County, 
Washington, and Canyon and Twin Falls Counties, Idaho. 


Falls they average 78 acres in size. 
In the Benton County area it was 
relatively difficult to get more than 
80 rods from the nearest neighbor, so 
it is not surprising that only 4 per- 
cent of the farms fall in that cate- 
gory; in the Twin Falls area 16 per- 
cent are at such a distance. Yet the 
majority of farmers have their closest 
neighbors within 20 rods. This ap- 
plies to both samples, so that size of 
farm is hardly a factor in establish- 
ing this close proximity. Further- 
more, the proportion of homes which 
are contiguous or which are within 
10 rods is greater in the Twin Falls 
sample than in the Benton sample, 
suggesting that a conscious effort at 
proximity was made where farm 
sizes are so great that lack of plan- 
ning for them would deprive a family 
of close neighbors. 

These figures from Table IV show 
that there is no optimum distance 
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width. Several units were encoun- 
tered with a length four times the 
■width, sho'wing that such a plan is 
clearly feasible and must have been 
considered advantageous to some 
farm operators. Many farms were 
not rectangular — some were L- 
shaped, some followed natural con- 
tours. Eliminated from the tabula- 
tion were all the units in Yamhill 
County, and if further proof of the 
influence of surveying practices is 
needed, that county can furnish it. 
For the settlement there preceded 
surveying, and none of these shapes 
and sizes are found, nor do the roads 
follow any definite pattern such as is 
the case in the other four counties 
studied. 

Implications of the Study 

These data have been presented be- 
cause they go far toward dispelling 
some of the m 3 rths about American 
farmers. They dispel the misconcep- 
tions of the would-be farm-manage- 
ment specialists who state that 
square farms are a major disider- 
atum because they reduce on farm 
travel and of the would-be philoso- 
phers repeatedly asserting that isola- 
tion is the bulwark of America’s 
farming tradition and therefore of 
America’s economic freedom. For it 
is clear that the American farmer 


makes a real effort to achieve close 
association with his neighbor wher- 
ever his agricultural production 
methods are sufficiently intensive to 
permit of them. 

These evidences of farmer atti- 
tudes have clear implications for fu- 
ture social planning. The studies were 
instigated in order to gain insight 
into optimum settlement patterns for 
the Columbia Basin. From them and 
studies of relative economies it was 
concluded that the -will of the farm 
people could more readily be met by 
abandoning the old surveyors’ habit 
of breaking the land sections into 
quarters and sixteenths, and substi- 
tuting in its stead a system of rec- 
tangular farms ■with houses on com- 
mon service roads. If such farms are 
half a mile in length and from 40-80 
rods in frontage, they will permit of 
many economies. Furthermore such a 
system of “line-villages” or “string 
towns” ■will fit into the established 
pattern of behavior of American 
farmers as shown by the present 
analysis of aerial photographs. Fi- 
nally, the social advantages for rural 
life would be greater, as T. L 3 mn 
Smith has repea^tedly pointed out. For 
such a pattern would enable farmers 
and iheir wives and children to have 
fuller access to social life. 



Some Problems Of Status And Solidarity In A 
Rural Society* 

By John W. Bennett'^ 


ABSTRACT 

A small community in a riverbottoms region is analyzed in terms of its 
types of solidarity and social organization. It is found that the “community” 
lacks most of the characteristic forms: trading center, church, kinship rela- 
tions, communal gatherings, etc. It does, however, display a status system, an 
organized mutual-aid system, and attitudes indicative of solidarity. Problem: 
What type of socio-political organization does this represent, and what are the 
factors prohibiting further social complexity? Typolo^cally, the community is 
intermediate between “folk” and “uAan” — an identification which fixes the 
transitional character of the group and assists in identifying the d3mamics of 
similar situations in rural society. Factors preventing further socialization ar.e: 
High degree of special mobility, caused by floods and the exhausting farm 
tenancy system; and the tendency for people in the community to be derived 
from the ranks of the most disorganized personalities of the nearby renons, 
and thus to display little attachment to traditional forms of communsd sol- 
idarity. With the persistence of the tenancy system, the “transitional” char- 
acter of the community will remain without change. 


RESUMEN 

Se analiza una pequeha comunidad en un valle fluvial en t^rminos de los 
tipos de solidaridad y de organizaddn social que manifiesta. Se halla que la 
llamada “comunidad” carecb de la mayor parte de los rasgos caractcristicos : el 
mercado, la iglesia, los parentezcos, las reuniones comunales, etc. Muestra 
sin embargo, un sistema de estratiflcacidn social (status system), un sistema 
organizado de benefldo mutuo, y las actitudes indicativas de la solidaridad. El 
probleraaes: que dase de organizacion sodo-politica represents esto, y cudles 
son los factores que proniben una mayor complexidad sodal? En el sentido tipo- 
logico, se halla intermedia entre el tipo “folk” (aldeano) y el tipo “urbano” — 
una identificacidn que fija el cardcter transiddn del grupo y nos ayuda a 
identiflcar la dinAmica de situadones parecidas en la sociedad rural. Los 
factores que impiden una sodalizacidn mayor son: un alto grado de movilidad 
espacial, causado por las inundadones y por el sistema empobreciente de 
inquilinato; y el hecho de que las gentes de la comunidad se derivan en gran 
arte de las dases mas desorganizadas de las regiones cercanas, gentes que asi 
emuestran poca adhesion a las formas tradidonales de solidaridad comunal. 
Con la persistenda del sistema del inquilinato, el caracter de transiddn la 
comunidad permanecerA sin cambio. 


Introductioii 

The history of American rural 
society is frequently viewed in terms 

* This paper is a partial analsrsis of some 
of the data secured while the author was a 
member of the Culture and Poodways Pro- 
ject of southern Illinois (1941), a study of 
subsistence economy and sodal structure, 
sponsored by the Sodal Sdence Research 
Coundl and the University of Chica^. 

tDept. of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 


of change from a homogeneous, self- 
supporting type to a relatively heter- 
geneous, dependent variety. This 
change has been a consequence of the 
extension of urban values and socio- 
economic processes into the rural way 
of life. It has been found appropri- 
ate to consider this general type of 
change as analogous to t3rpes of accul- 
turation found in so-called primitive 
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societies when these have been af- 
fected by contact with Western 
civilization. 

This problem of progressive urban- 
ization can be approached in three 
generalized ways: (1) Historical 
studies of socio-economic change, 
having as their primary goal a de- 
piction of the process without regard 
to theoretical interpretation. (2) 
Close functional analyses of the con- 
temporary societies which represent 
the end-products of the change; in 
these studies the historical back- 
ground is assumed. (3) Systematic 
analysis from an ideal-type stand- 
point. In such studies the historical 
background and contemporary sit- 
uation are analyzed processually, in 
an effort to arrive at causal explana- 
tions which may be utilized as tenta- 
tive instruments of predictability for 
similar changes occurring in societies 
of similar types, within or without a 
chronological framework. Tonnies’ 
GemeinschafUGesellschaft; Becker’s 
sacred-secular; Eedfield’s folk-urban 
dichotomies are typical backgrounds 
for this type of research. 

Using this third viewpoint, we 
shall study aspects of a small rural 
society, the history of which can be 
described as change from a ‘‘folk” 
type consisting of subsistence farms, 
and strong religious and kinship in- 
stitutions, to a segmented, mobile, 
economically - dependent, urbanized 
community. 

One of the major problems in the 
transition from “folk” to “urban” is 
the change in the context of personal 
and group status. In the folk, the in- 
dividual is merged in a collectivity of 


fixed-status positions : kinship, ritual, 
etal. As the urban is approached, 
these groups become more diffuse, 
and the individual is assigned status 
by a multiplicity of shifting, alterna- 
tive factors. In the folk society, status 
can be simply determined by a survey 
of the individual’s kinship relations 
and his participation in sacred in- 
stitutions. 

A corollary of this difference in 
status t 3 rpes is the one concerning 
varieties of “solidarity”^ present in 
these two ideal-typical social environ- 
ments. Does, for example, the in- 
dividual in the folk society feel he 
belongs to a separate cultural entity 
bounded by the village or tribal lim- 
its, and beyond which an unknown 
and hostile world exists? Conversely, 
does the urban individual regard him- 
self as a single person in competition 
with his fellowmen, without a kin- 
group or total society upon which he 
relies and to which he can have a 
feeling of “belonging”? This contrast 
between solidarity and individualism 
is purely ideal, but the viewpoint can 
be used as a beginning.^ 

It follows that in the folk society 
fixed® personal status might be cor- 
related with intense group solidarity; 
that in the urban type variable and 
shifting status^ might be correlated 

^“Solidarity'* in this paper might be de- 
fined as a “feeling of togetherness.” It is not 
necessarily the logical result of “homo- 
geneity,” which mi^t be defined as “formal, 
institutional cohesiveness and consistency.” 

*Key conc^ts for this discussion can be 
found in R. lUdfield’s The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan, Anthropology Series (University 
of Chicago Press, 1941), particularly the 
final chapter. 

* Le., fixed within a system of institutions, 
not dependent upon a system of 
institutions. 
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with a lack of solidarity and an em- 
phasis upon random, individualistic 
achievement. With this problem in 
mind, we shall consider the data at 
hand. Limitations of space prevent 
satisfactory validation ; thus our con- 
clusions are offered as tentative 
hypotheses. 

The Region 

The Ohio River follows a deep, 
meandering channel in the southern 
Illinois — northern Kentucky region. 
Along the inside loops of the meand- 
ers large stretches of low bottom- 
land have been formed. The particu- 
lar area studied lay between the arms 
of one of these loops on the Illinois 
side of the river. It is locally known 
as “The Bottoms,” and comprises 
equal portions of two counties. Resi- 
dents of the Bottoms constitute a rec- 
ognizable social and cultural unit in 
the total region, and are considered 
as such by residents of other sub- 
areas.® 

These other sub-areas can be con- 
sidered as relatively distinct subcul- 
tural groupings.® To the northwest 
are two sizeable towns, constituting 
the urban element of the region. 

In the Bottoms itself can be dis- 
tinguished a number of divisions with 

” These sub-areas include ^oups of farm- 
ers and villagers in the Hills to the north, 
northeast, and northwest. Vide J. W. Ben- 
nett, H. L. Smith, and H. Passin, ^‘Food and 
Culture in Southern Illinois,” American 
Sociological Review, VII (No. 6, 1941), 
647-48 for a detailed description. 

* Population of the various areas can be 
summarized: Bottoms, about 50 families, of 
which 15 are tenants, the remainder non- 
farming groups. The total population is 
about 200; Stringtown and Pulltight (the 
two nearby villages) about 200 each; the 
Hills in general about 1000. N^ro com- 
munities nave about 160 persons eai^. 


general cultural-physiographical cor- 
respondence. Starting with the south- 
ern margin, there is the Riverbank, 
the high sandy shore, inhabited by 
small families and individuals, fish- 
ing or working as agricultural lab- 
orers. These people are usually squat- 
ters on farmland, and have certain 
direct ties to another subgrouping, 
the River, which is inhabited by 
shanty-boat fishermen who drift 
along the river in a seasonal route.*^ 
North of the Riverbank are the Dee'p 
Bottoms, an area with exceptionally 
fertile soil, in which live tenant 
farmers, sharecroppers, and some 
farm laborers. North of this are the 
Back Bottoms, a less fertile region, 
and which is generally uninhabited 
save for a few marginal tenants. 
Most of the land is rented to Hills 
farmers. Merging with the Back Bot- 
toms is the Marginal Bottoms, which 
includes two Negro communities and 
a few white farmers. 

Ecological variables are thus cor- 
related with cultural groupings ; soil- 
fertility, vegetation, and proximity of 
the river directly affect the type of 
economic adjustment, and thus indi- 
rectly the social organizations take 
on distinctive forms.® 

^The shantyboat-dwdlers of the River 
will not be induded in our definition of the 
Bottoms, since th^ are never fully partic- 
ipatii^ members. <)nly occasionally will one 
remain moored to the bank long enough to 
establish relationships with Bottom-dw^ers. 
The Riverbank people can be shantyboat- 
dwellers who have settled relatively perma- 
nently on the land, and as such preserve 
certain contacts with the fishermen. 

® See E. T. Hiller, ‘^Houseboat and River- 
Bottoms People,” Illinois Stvdies in the 
Social Sciences, XXIV, No. 1 (Urbana, 
1989), for a correlational-ecologic^ study 
of over 600 family units in southern Illinois. 
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The People and the Social System 

The people of the Riverbank are 
permissive occupants, “squatters,” on 
the land farmed by tenants in the 
Bottoms, and owned by absentee land- 
lords. These riverbaidk squatters are 
traditionally supposed to “guard” the 
land from the untrustworthy and 
thieving shantyboat people of the 
River. Actually the squatters form a 
permanent source of farm labor, on 
ready call for such periods of crisis 
as plowing, shucking, or hay-bailing. 
For these intermittent services the 
farmers pay off either in cash or 
farm products (usually the latter) 
such as fresh pork, milk and eggs, 
and dry beans for seed. The squatters 
are permitted to cultivate small 
strips of land along the bank, in order 
to produce vegetables for home can- 
ning. Most of them have a boat and 
fishing tackle, and secure a small cash 
supply by the sale of fish. In the 
event of illness, or other incapacita- 
ting misfortune, the farmers will 
support the squatter family until they 
are able to work — usually no cash re- 
turn is asked or received, but the men 
of the family may work a few days 
extra for the tenant-patron. In ad- 
dition to the major farmer-squatter 
relationship, the entire group of 
farmers consider the squatters as a 
collective responsibility. The author 
had occasion to witness an event 
illustrating this attitude: The com- 
mon-law wife of a riverbank squat- 
ter suffered a paralytic stroke and 
Tvas confined to bed. Since she helped 
her husband fish and work, the illness 
was a rnajor misfortune. The tenant 


farmer with which the squatter had 
a symbiotic relationship rallied to his 
aid, providing a doctor and such 
rarities as oranges and fresh milk. 
Other tenant farmers performed the 
ritual of formal visits and presented 
small gifts to the stricken woman. 
Although in interviews the squatter 
emphasized the aid of the tenants, 
empirical observation showed that 
actually the services performed by 
the other riverbank people were of 
greater magnitude. The squatter dis- 
missed these as natural and to be 
expected; the tenants’ help repre- 
sented special favors and were sym- 
bolic of the special relationship be- 
tween farmer and squatter. 

This situation brings out an ad- 
ditional feature of the Riverbank 
social environment : the casual 
mutual-assistance pattern. Squatters 
living in one area, close to one an- 
other, tend to develop an attenuated 
band organization that can be ob- 
served in the constant wandering 
back and forth from family to family 
throughout the day, and in the im- 
mediate assistance given a family in 
distress. Food is frequently divided 
up equally among these families if 
the supply has been particularly 
meager for all. This organization is 
highly casual and mobile, however, 
and few real personal ties are made. 

In the Bottoms just north of the 
riverbank live the tenant fanners, 
sharecroppers, and a few WPA work- 
ers. The large farms are owned by 
landlords living in nearby towns and 
are “rented” to the tenants on the 
basis of one-half, one-third, or two- 
thirds share. The one-third type is 
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the most common arrangement. The 
type depends upon the amount of 
farm tools, machinery, and labor the 
tenant will supply. These farms aver- 
age about 300 acres and are primar- 
ily stock farms (hogs and a few beef 
cattle) , raising their own feeds. 

Sharecroppers represent a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind. Occasion- 
ally the tenant will sub-share some of 
his land on a one-sixth basis, in which 
case the ‘'tenant” is called a share- 
cropper. He has to augment his in- 
come by farm labor (and rarely, fish- 
ing) since the corn crop is only 
renumerative enough to supply him 
with cash for store-bought staples. 

Persons on WPA may also live in 
this general area, quite frequently 
combining a sharecropper status 
with the WPA job. In these cases the 
WPA money replaces the farm labor 
wages of the sharecropper. The pat- 
tern varies considerably however; 
almost every conceivable combination 
was present: WPA and riverbank 
squatting; WPA and farm labor, and 
so on.® Those individuals living on 
the riverbank as fishermen and on 
WPA, however, remain outside the 
symbiotic socio-economic system, 
since they secure their cash and liv- 
ing from the outside. When they do 
I)erform farm labor, they take the 
job that offers the most advantages 
— ^there are usually no bonds to a par- 
ticular tenant. 


*A combination not observed was river- 
bank squatter and sharecropper. No land- 
lord would be willing to trust a riverbank 
person with acreage for ’cropping, unless, 
as in the case of one tenant farmer, he had 
lived in the re^on for many years and had 

demonstrated his knowled^ of farming and 
his qualities as a * **hard, honest worker.” 


Within the tenant group is found 
the most striking feature of the 
socio-economic organization of the 
area. This is the mutual-aid pattern, 
consisting of labor-exchange, lending 
and borrowing of farm tools, and 
routine use of large pieces of equip- 
ment, such as corn-planters, hay- 
binders, and the like. This system 
operates on two levels: (1) A par- 
tially-obligatory mutual-aid relation- 
ship between tenants of the same 
landlord. In this situation the tenants 
will stagger their corn-planting and 
shucking times, so they can work on 
each other’s farms in turn, or they 
will share a single large piece of 
equipment and use it in turn, depend- 
ing upon the importance of the job. 
(2) A non-obligatory relationship be- 
tween any two tenants, usually those 
occupying adjoining farms. In this 
case the most frequent type of 
mutual-aid is labor-exchange, in 
which tenants will work upon each 
other’s farms at various times dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the 
year the accounts will be checked, 
and the tenant with more labor-hours 
will be paid in cash. This second type 
of mutual aid also includes the more 
informal small-tool lending and bor- 
rowing. This may occur between any 
two tenants as a regular practice, or 
is generally spread over the entire 
area. 

In contrast to the region as a 
whole, the social organization of the 
Bottoms has some striking diverg- 
ences. Instead of the large, stable ex- 
tended families of the various Hills 
sub-areas the Bottoms families are 
relatively small, and emphasize con- 
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jugal ties. Moreover, families and in- 
dividuals are in no sense “native” to 
the area, since none have lived there 
longer than 15 years. Only two fam- 
ilies can claim this length of resi- 
dence — ^the others vary from 10 years 
to one year, and during the past 
decade, at least 5 families have moved 
in, stayed a year or two, and then 
departed. 

In many ways the Bottoms repre- 
sents a sub-area marginal to all 
others in the region, since most of 
the population has been derived from 
the others. Tenant farmers are pre- 
dominantly from the Upper Hills, 
while sharecroppers and WPAers are 
from the Northeast Hills and the two 
villages. A few tenants were from the 
Northeast Hills and one had risen 
from a riverbank-squatter-farm lab- 
orer status. In general, the riverbank 
people are from Kentucky, and have 
a marginal hill-farm (‘‘hillbilljr”) 
background. There have been no in- 
termarriages between any families in 
the Bottoms, either upon or between 
socio-economic levels. 

With only one exception, the tenant 
farmers in the Bottoms with Upper 
Hills family origin are divergent per- 
sonalities than were regarded outside 
the Bottoms (in the Upper and 
Lower Hills) as “black sheep.” These 
individuals had checkered labor ca- 
reers in the towns, northern cities, 
and on government flood-control pro- 
jects on the river, and had finally 
settled in the Bottoms. Landlords are 
interested in hard workers, not 
proper, sanctioned behavior.^® 

The Bottoms has no church, those 
few individuals who worship going 


outside the area to churches in their 
former home areas. The single school 
has already been mentioned. Nothing 
analogous to a market or “community 
center” can be found. Trading takes 
place in the towns favored by in- 
dividual families, usually those in the 
vicinity of their original homes. 

Communal assemblages are virtu- 
ally non-existent. Picnics, church 
supper and family gatherings are at- 
tended outside the area, with rela- 
tives in the original home area. The 
only exception to this rule is the 
annual birthday celebration of one of 
the tenant farmers. The majority of 
the other tenants (but no riverbank 
or WPA persons) can be found at 
this party, but even in this case the 
guests are predominantly outside 
relatives of the celebrating family. 

From this sketchy presentation, it 
can be seen that the Bottoms repre- 
sents an areal catchall for downward 
social mobility, with the population 
spacially mobile and derived from 
varying exterior sources. Secondly, 
contacts and ties to these outside 
places of origin are preserved by in- 
dividual families (particularly on the 
tenant level) to the extent that no 
formal, overt manifestations of com- 
munity integration can be found, save 
for the well-developed mutual-aid 
pattern. 

In spite of this tenous organiza- 
tion, however, a well-developed status 
system can be recognized. This sys- 

“ The single exception to this sd.ection of 
personality-type, moreover, was a respected 
Upper Hills family who were solicited by 
the University of Chicago to take over a 
Bottoms farm upon which a large ardie- 
ological site is located. 
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tern functions in such a way as to 
divide the population horizontally 
into two primary levels : farmers and 
non-farmers. The farmer status is 
superordinate over the lower, non- 
farming group, and the non-farming 
population uniformly strives to reach 
the upper level. 

In terms of economic advantage, 
and other criteria of status differen- 
tiation exterior to the local social 
evaluation, the system has these two 
levels : non-farmers and farmers. The 
sharecropper, although superficially 
closer to the tenant level, actually has 
as precarious a financial position as 
most river-bank people ; on the basis 
of man-hours worked per dollar 
earned, they actually work longer and 
harder than the fisherman-farm lab- 
orer. Furthermore, they have no op- 
portunity for securing a farm on 
tenancy, since all the farms have been 
rented, and landlords show prefer- 
ence to relatives of present tenants in 
the event of a change.^^ 

In addition, there is the tendency, 
already noted, for these individuals 
to shift from one economic status to 
another: one sharecropper had been 
at various times a tenant farmer, 
flood-control dam worker, riverboat 
crewman, and fisherman ; another 

“Clear evidence of the jwwer of these 
status drives to override purely rational 
economic considerations was obtained by the 
analysis of income level: a man working 
exclusively on WPA or as a farm laborer 
can make more money than if he share- 
crops on a one-sixth basis. However, the 
two former occupations are considered 
‘low*’ by Bottoms people, so individuals will 
strive to reach a sharecropper status, 
usually rationalizing the move as a means 
“to make a better and a decent farm 
livin’ 


had drifted from sharecropping to 
farm labor, to fishing, and finally 
went on WPA. It can be seen that the 
non-farm group, at least economic- 
ally, form a recognizable unit, dis- 
tinct from the tenant farm group, 
which is relatively stable. 

The data, however, have a some- 
what different internal stratification. 
Status evaluation is not “rational,” 
but conforms to local cultural sanc- 
tions and values. Thus a river-bank 
squatter who is “ignorant and funny, 
and sorta queer*' is considered 
“lower” than another squatter of 
equivalent labor record and occupa- 
tional status; sharecroppers, since 
they can participate to a limited ex- 
tent within the tenants’ mutual-aid 
pattern, are considered of higher 
status than the ordinary farm-lab- 
orer or riverbank fisherman. 

Another set of variables is the 
length of residence in the area and 
family background. People from 
Kentucky are generally “low,” and 
with only one exception (a tenant) 
they fell within the river-bank group. 
Sons of Upper Hills families, even 
though distrusted at home, have a 
tendency to be superordinate over 
other tenants in the Bottoms, al- 
though this tendency is certainly not 
prominent. 

The result is a rather clearly 
demarcated status heirarchy, in 
which it is possible to place each fam- 
ily through study of the following 
variables: (1) occupation, (2) inter- 
personal relations with other indi- 
viduals, (3) position of the family 
within a small group (riverbank 
band or tenant mutual-aid pattern, 
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etc.), (4) origin. The materials in- 
dicate a four-level classification, with 
“queer'' riverbank fishermen on the 
bottom, and Upper Hills-derived ten- 
ant farmers on the top. 

The tenant level represents the 
ultimate goal of social aspiration in 
the area. Non-tenants constantly ex- 
press their desire for land and a 
permanent status. As might be ex- 
pected, these reactions are most 
clearly verbalized among share- 
croppers, since they have reached a 
level superficially close to tenancy — 
“real farmin' ” — and this fact they 
express by many rationalizations and 
anxieties. 

Prestige values associated with 
status aspiration permeate the whole 
fabric of Bottoms life. Food in par- 
ticular has been given prestige col- 
oration : members of the lower 
statuses seek to “eat like real folks” 
(farmers) , and those caught between 
the lower and upper levels (share- 
croppers) will go to considerable 
lengths to prove to an investigator 
that they really eat like the tenant 
farmers, and not like riverbank peo- 
ple, even though their diet may be 
identical with this latter group.^® 

At this point it is important to 
further consider the quality of the 
social relations existing between 
these various groups. 

On the tenant farmer level inter- 
personal relationships are almost 
entirely confined to the economic 
duties involved in the mutual-aid pat- 
tern. This is fundamentally a man's 

"^Vide J. W. Bennett, “Pood and Social 
Status in a Rural Society,” American So^ 
cioUgical Review, VIII (No. 6, 1943). 


affair, and certain mutual-aid func- 
tions, such as hay-baling or hog-vac- 
cinating, actually serve as pleasant 
occasions for social intercourse. The 
women do not participate in this pat- 
tern, and according to the data, in no 
other. Careful records were made of 
inter-farm visits among the women, 
and conversational subjects recorded, 
and the results show the almost total 
lack of a women's social organization 
in the area. 

Visiting for any reason is ex- 
tremely rare. The only two tenant 
families who regularly exchanged 
visits were distantly related by mar- 
riage through their families in the 
Upper Hills. It was in these families 
that the highest degree of inter-com- 
munication on such matters as food 
recipes and agricultural techniques 
was noted ; this suggests that the lack 
of kin ties in the whole area may be 
one of the factors prohibiting fur- 
ther social complexity. 

The relations of sharecropper to 
tenant are less developed ; share- 
cropper to sharecropper, even more 
tenuous. What relations exist are en- 
tirely in terms of mutual-aid, and 
thus have a purely economic basis. 

The casual band organization of 
the riverbank has already been noted. 
Relations of riverbank people to ten- 
ants are almost completely that of 
worker to employer, with two excep- 
tions: (1) In occasions where the 
protective duty of the tenant is called 
upon (as exemplified in the account 
of illness in the Baldwin family) the 
relationship is remarkably similar to 
that displayed by wealthy whites to 
Negro servants in the South. (2) The 
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women members of riverbank fam- 
ilies attain considerable intimacy 
with some of the tenant farm women. 
Several long gossip sessions were ob- 
served, and the reason for this in- 
timacy seems to be the need of com- 
panionship on the part of the isolated 
tenant women. 

The relationship between share- 
cropper and riverbank squatter is a 
particularly delicate one, since the 
former hesitates to admit he fra- 
ternizes with the subordinated “river 
rats.” However, he is often forced to, 
since he must add to his cash supply 
by fishing. In any event, it is slight 
and impersonal. 

The WPA worker is somewhat iso- 
lated as a result of his job, which 
keeps him away from the Bottoms. If 
he sharecrops, however, he will par- 
ticipate to a limited extent within the 
mutual-aid pattern. 

These data suggest that in spite of 
the very tenuous and undeveloped 
community organization, and the 
lack of extra-economic factors of sol- 
idarity, a genuine status system is 
present — ^a system peculiar to the 
Bottoms in the region, since nothing 
equivalent in tsrpe or intensity has 
been found in the other sub-areas.^® 
The principal basis for cultural 
homogeneity is economic, and is in- 
stitutionally expressed by the mutual- 
aid system.^^ 

It is pertinent to inquire, there- 
fore, to just what degree people in 
this area possess attitudes indicative 
of social solidarity. 

Ecomymic solMarity . — Since the 
Bottoms constitutes a geographical 
and physiographic unit, with a dis- 


tinctive type of large-scale farming, 
certain economic problems are recog- 
nized by the people as basic to their 
success or failure in agriculture and 
stock raising. One of these problems 
is concerned with the necessity for 
assistance at times of important eco- 
nomic activity. The mutual-aid sys- 
tem meets this problem, and the ten- 
ant farmers realize that without this 
system, they could not perform the 
required labor. 

Another problem concerned pri- 
marily with economic relations is the 
custom of Lower Hills farmers to 
turn their stock loose in the Bottoms 
during the winter, a custom which 
creates ill-feeling on the part of the 


"The causational aspect of this ^'status 
system*' seems to be as follows : The culture 
displays powerful individualistic and com- 
petitive values. The economic system does 
not provide proper outlets for these atti- 
tudes, since the tenant level is closed. This 
produces intense frustration and aspiration 
toward some occupational status **dose’* to 
tenancy. Such occupations, however, are 
also scarce, and the population is always 
greater than the number of jobs connected 
with a “farmin' life." The interaction of 
these various factors (individualistic 
values, shortage of aspired-to occupations, 
and the existence of marginal people) pro- 
duces attitudes of aspiration, evaluation 
and patterns of social participation which 
can be structuralized as a “status system." 

"Mutual aid rests upon positive values 
which contrast with the negative individual- 
istic attitudes. Solidarity and “help-your- 
neighbor" attitudes serve to check the in- 
tense aspiration and aggression deriving 
from the frustration and conflict pattern in 
the status system. Mutual aid can thus be 
viewed as an institutionalized attempt to 
balance the disruptive forces in the society. 
The result is a kind of equilibrium in 
which competition and cooperation are 
counterbalanced. This process has been, in 
the wider view, a fairly successful attempt 
to harmonize the folk components and the 
urban alternatives which, through culture 
change, have produced conflict. 
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Bottoms fanners, since the stock 
break their fences and mix with their 
own animals. 

Solidarity on the basis of common 
personality type. — A fairly clear 
(though more guardedly expressed) 
pattern of recognized homogeneity 
can be found in the fact that individ- 
uals in the Bottoms are almost en- 
tirely wayward members of Hills 
families, Kentucky hillbillys, or river 
people. Individuals will express this 
by referring to “us Bottoms tsnpe of 
feller — ^we’re more free and easy 
down here,” and similar remarks. 

General areal solidarity. — In this 
category we might group a number 
of generalized expressions of homo- 
geneity referring to the feeling of 
geographical and social unity of the 
Bottoms. 

“The people that belongs in 
these Bottoms is the ones that 
has been down here workin’ and 
livin’ in the same place. You take 
any feller who belongs in these 
Bottoms and he’ll give you any- 
thin’ you can use. We’re civilized 
down here.” (Shang Sayers). 

“Yes, I call myself a Bottoms 
person. I been down around here 
a long time now and all our 
friends is here.” (Mary Murray, 
tenant farm housewife) . 

Involved in these statements are clues 
for local social sanctions and values ; 
the high importance given to mutual- 
aid is evident, for example. In the 
quotation from Mary Murray occurs 
the interesting paradox of solidarity 
vs. non-organization: she considers 
herself a “Bottoms person,” with 
“all” her friends in the Bottoms, yet 
empirical check on her visits and so- 


cial relationships showed she par- 
ticipated much more fully in the 
No^east Hills society (her home- 
land) than in the Bottoms. 

The place of the local school in 
attitudes of solidarity should be noted 
here. The following remark is typical 
of informant reactions: 

“We really ain’t in the dis- 
trict — ^it’s fer M County. 

They pay the taxes over there. 
Our kids aren’t supposed to. But 
that don’t make no difference — 
that school was set up fer the 
Bottoms kids, and they all git to 
go to it. It’s the Bottoms school.” 

Another factor of Bottoms solidar- 
ity that crosscuts these various cate- 
gories discussed above is the general 
resentment of the landowners and the 
absentee ownership system in gen- 
eral. Expressions of dislike are par- 
ticularly free on the non-tenant 
levels, but are more guarded and 
ambivalent among the tenants. Most 
of the latter do feel they are ex- 
ploited, but in the same breath VTill 
admit “we do have a pref good livin’, 
and that’s more than some have.” 

Thus in spite of the very evident 
lack of formal cohesion of an insti- 
tutional nature in the Bottoms, sev- 
eral types of solidarity are present. 

General Considerations 

In a very abbreviated form we 
have presented some of the data bear- 
ing upon the problems selected for 
development in the Introduction. 

The proposition : Status in the folk 
society is fixed by participation in 
well-organized institutions, and by 
birth, and is correlatable with social 
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solidarity, and can be contrasted with 
shifting personal status, unconnected 
with institutions, and lack of solidar- 
ity in the urban tjnpe. 

The Bottoms case presents us with 
a ranked social order, in which po- 
sition of the individual is fixed rela- 
tive to occupational level and pres- 
tige, to some extent by origin and 
family background, and by such 
locally-sanctioned qualities as indus- 
try, likeableness, and honesty. This 
has been loosely termed a '^status 
system” throughout this paper. 

It is perhaps evident that this is 
not identical to ‘‘status” in a folk 
society, where the term refers to the 
Qomplex system of attitudes and be- 
havior traits which fix an individual 
within a definite role — ^not merely up- 
and-down, but in all directions, and 
relative to all other persons and insti- 
tutions. The context of “fix” in the 
Bottoms, however, refers only to the 
very limited situation in which an in- 
dividual is considered as belonging 
to a different occupational group — 
it does not determine detailed modes 
of behavior and attitudes toward all 
others. The very existence of upward 
mobility and the desire for mobility 
demonstrates the very imperfection 
of the status system as a device for 
placing the individual permanently 
and satisfactorily. 

Despite this, it must be evident 
that within this group of families 
the position of any one family is 
relatively more fixed and understood 
as fixed by the others than in urban 
society. Although superficial, a rather 
well-worked-out system of common 
understandings does exist. The gen- 


eral picture, therefore, might be 
called transitional — ^neither folk nor 
urban, but somewhere between these 
ideal types. 

The institutional criteria seem to 
be similarly transitional. A school, 
and a well-developed mutual-aid sys- 
tem do exist, but religious and Idn- 
ship ties are nearly absent. Status is 
fixed relative to economic interests, 
which are bound up in the mutual-aid 
pattern, but it is not fixed in relation 
to any other institutional feature. 

Solidarity is present in the Bot- 
toms, but it is of a very elementary 
sort. It has a quality that is folk, and 
non-urban, but it is by no means 
typically folk. 

In general, the picture is transit- 
ional; it contains many elements of a 
homogeneous, fixed - status society 
that have been modified, attenuated, 
and recast by the impact of alter- 
native values.^® 

We have seen how the tenant farm- 
ers are economically-superordinate 
within the symbiotic relationship 
with riverbank people. These latter 
are thus completely dependent upon 
the tenants. Sharecroppers, since 
they usually sub-share from tenants, 
are also dependent. The economic 


“ This conclusion can be viewed both 
typologically (as it is above) and process- 
u^ly. In the first, we need not consider the 
historical perspective, since our points of 
comparison are derived deductively as ideal 
types. In the latter view, however, we must 
consider the local history, with our analysis 
taking on the character of a study of 
processes leading toward social differentia- 
tion. This ambitious project is too ample for 
a brief paper, however. But vide H. Passin, 
"Culture Change in Southern Illinois,” 
BuraJL Sociology, Vol. 7, Sept., 1942, for a 
brief account of the old folk culture of the 
region. 
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system operates so as to keep these 
various lower levels dependent upon 
the tenant group, but at the same 
time occupational interests and the 
status system tend to preserve a dis- 
tinct configuration within each of the 
“lower levels/’ The dependency upon 
the tenants, plus the distinctness of 
each of these groups, keep solidarity 
of a permanent, group-interest sort 
from developing. Two processes are 
at work here: economic and spacial 
ties tending to organize economic- 
occupational levels in themselves, and 
secondly, economic - social depend- 
encies tending to crosscut these ties 
and keep them diffuse. 

Query: Why is there no perma- 
nent, developed solidarity on the ten- 
ant level, then, since all the others 
are dependent upon them, and since 
they have reached the top of the 
status pyramid? The answer to this 
question must include the feature of 
diverse origin of the various tenants 
— ^they are from various social levels 
and groups. Moreover, they have few 
kin ties — ^no common understandings 
save those of a general regional va- 
riety and the particular ones asso- 
ciated with the mutual-aid system. 
To a certain extent this is true of the 
lower groups, too, but here occupa- 
tional insecurities tend to force them 
into less diffuse, more compact 
groups. 

It would seem, therefore, that all 
the factors leading toward solidarity 
of a type we might call “culture” are 
one-sided: they are involved within 
purely economic interests. Bonds 
dealing with religion and social or- 
ganization are lacking. This point is 


particularly important, since seen 
from the point of view of the eco- 
nomist-sociologist making a broad 
statistical survey of the whole region, 
the Bottoms would merge with other 
sub-areas, where kinship and relig- 
ious ties are strongly developed, and 
economic mutual-aid almost com- 
pletely absent. This bears upon the 
problem of defining a “culture,” and 
suggests that analysis of these rela- 
tively small sub-cultural groupings in 
any rural area might yield important 
results. 

Some other problems arise at this 
point. We have shown how a definite 
feeling of solidarity (Bottoms vs. 
Outside) exists, and can be analyzed 
into various categories. We have also 
described the flourishing status sys- 
tem. If we have these two features 
more usually considered as typical of 
a society with considerable institu- 
tional complexity, how does it happen 
there are so few common gatherings, 
intermarriages, churches, and other 
criteria of a community? The reason 
can be found in the fact that a high 
rate of spacial mobility and much 
personal insecurity, tending to arrest 
institutional development, are count- 
eracted by a special concatenation of 
economic interests — ^the mutual-aid 
and symbiosis patterns — ^the result 
being a stabilization of the culture in 
its internal and tsrpological transit- 
ional character.^® TTie elements for a 
fully-developed society are present, 
but not completely expressed. 

^Vide H. Passin and J. W. Bennett, 
‘‘Changing Agricultural Magic in Southern 
Illinois,” Socml Forces, Nov., 1943, for a 
similar analysis based upon more particu- 
laristic data. 
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The diagnosis of the Bottoms case 
as “transitional,” does not imply that 
the culture is passing through a par- 
ticular stage, or toward any inevit- 
able destiny. There is every reason to 
believe that the particular situation 
will persist indefinitely. The key fac- 
tors involved in this persistence are 
centered around the type of land- 
ownership, since absentee-ownership 
preserves the tenancy system by pro- 
hibiting small subsistence farms. If 
the land were divided among the 
present population, and others 
allowed to enter, the population would 
rise, tenancy would no longer be an 
economic goal or status aspiration, 
and further institutional develop- 
ments would occur. The quality of 
transition is purely typological— it 
does not denote a necessary stage 
through which this, or any other. 


culture must pass, but rather a classi- 
ficatory device to describe a type sit- 
uation produced by a particular set 
of processes. 

This type of study is fruitful in 
that it allows us to observe, as in a 
laboratory, the history of the forma- 
tion of societies. The Bottoms, stable 
as it might be in its transitional char- 
acter, may nevertheless be considered 
as a typological specimen of what 
might occur, anyrwhere in rural 
American culture, if the special 
coalescing of socio-economic process 
observed here were to repeat. Such 
information as we possess upon con- 
temporary rural societies suggests 
that similar developments have ap- 
peared. They are part of the basic 
subject-matter in modem rural 
sociology: the urbanizing of the 
country. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON WARTIME RESEARCH* 


When war comes a large proportion of 
the people are forced to make radical shifts 
and readjustments in their ways of living 
and in their ways of thinking. After Pearl 
Harbor, even the rural sociologist came 
under the general compulsion to stop doing 
what he had been doing and to start doing 
something else which appeared more rele- 
vant to the times. 

The apparent need for reorientation of 
studies in rural social life led to the ap- 
pointment early this year of a subcommittee 
on wartime research. This was a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Research, 
of the Rural Sociological Society and was 
appointed by the President of the Society. 
The personnel of the subcommittee was 
composed of a chairman and seven other 
members located in Washington where ac- 
cess was had to the records of projects in 
Agricultural Experiment Stations through- 
out the country. 

The purpose of the subcommittee was 
threefold — 

1. To review the rural sociological pro- 
jects underway in agricultural experiment 
stations in 1941 and in the Spring of 1943, 
that is, before and after the entry of 
America into the war. 

2. To suggest fields of rural social re- 
search most urgently needed to meet war- 
time demands and to suggest ways in which 
vital findings might be utilized to best 
advantage. 

3. To indicate methods of overcoming 
some of the wartime difficulties in collec- 
tion of pertinent information such as diffi- 
culties resulting from wartime restrictions 
on travel. 

A 10-page report was issued by the sub- 
committee on May 1, 1943, and was dis- 

* Paper presented at Mississippi Valley 
Meeting, Rural Sociolomcal Society, St. 
Louis, Missouri, September 16, 1943, 


tributed by the Society President a short 
time thereafter. It may be assumed that 
most of us are already familiar with the 
contents of that report. Only a brief sum- 
mary need be attempted here. 

It was found that in 1941 rural socio- 
logical research in Experiment Stations 
constituted a sizable industry. There were 

83 active federal grant projects for which 
there was federal financial support amount- 
ing to about $137,000. Those 83 projects 
were distributed among 12 different fields 
of study. One-fourth were rural population 
studies and an additional one-fourth were 
classified as community studies or were put 
in a rather uncertain category referred to 
as '^rural family” with a parenthesis indi- 
cating part-time farming as the focus of 
attention. Next in numerical importance 
were studies in “rural welfare,” “standards 
of living,” and “institutions.” In addition 
there were scattered projects classified as 
“social psychology,” “rur^ health,” “rural- 
urban relations,” “social groups,” “regional 
studies,” and “organizations.” 

In the Spring of 1943 the total number 
of active projects in agricultural experi- 
ment stations remained about the same as 
in 1941. The outstanding change noted in 
the interval from peace to war was an 
increased emphasis on social organization 
and on farm labor and farm tenure. In 
1943, two-thirds of all projects were con- 
cerned with one or the other of two fields, 

84 projects being classified as studies in 
social organization and 22 as population 
studies. Of the remaining projects, 11 were 
studies of farm labor and tenure, 7 were 
classified as social psychology. Others were 
classified in the fields of levels and stand- 
ards of living (with only 3 projects) rural 
welfare, social ecology, social adjustment 
and trends. 

The subcommittee did not present any 
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explanation of the basis for these classifica- 
tions of projects, nor was there any dis- 
cussion of the specific aspects of these 
general fields with which rural sociologists 
are concerning themselves. 

In suggesting areas in which rural social 
research is needed in wartime, the sub- 
committee presented 6 fields presumably in 
the order of their assumed importance. 
These areas were: 

1. Population and manpower. 

2. Rural community organization and dis- 
organization. 

3. Levels and standards of living. 

4. Nutrition, health and sanitation. 

5. Rural attitudes. 

6. Rural social trends. 

In outlining these fields of research the 
subcommittee gave some attention to ob- 
jectives but did not go so far as to state 
specific problems, hypotheses and proced- 
ures as has been done by the Social Science 
Research Goimcil Subcommittee on Social 
Aspects of the War. 

That part of the subcommittee’s report 
dealing with methodological problems con- 
tingent upon wartime conditions occupies 
only a little more than a page. Use of 
secondary data collected by administrative 
agencies for administrative purposes is 
recommended if it can be obtained. Close 
ties between administrative and research 
programs are suggested as one means of 
collecting vital information useful for both 
research and administrative purposes. This 
implies that wherever possible the re- 
searcher should avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity to serve on committees dealing with 
administrative programs and to make his 
research findings contribute immediate 
benefits to such programs. 

So much for the content of the sub- 
committee’s report. Now for some reflec- 
tions upon it — ^the main purpose of this 
paper. The remarks to be made here are 
not to be taken as a criticism of the report 
which was not meant to be an exhaustive 
one and which is very good so far as it 
goes. A report of its nature does, how- 
ever, raise several basic questions about 
which we as social researchers and as pro- 


moters of a professional social science area 
need to give the most careful thought. 

1. A major question raised by this report 
by the subcommittee concerns the basis of 
selection of research problems by rural 
sociologists. What are the criteria by which 
a given research problem is judged signifi- 
cant or not significant, relevant or not 
relevant? On what basis is it selected for 
investigation, or as worthy of investiga- 
tion, by the sociologist or rejected as none 
of his concern? 

The uncritical reader of the report is apt 
to get the impression that in wartime the 
main question to be asked concerning any 
research proposed for sociological study is, 
’’Does it contribute to the war effort?” If 
the answer is ”yes” it gets the green light. 
If the answer is ”no” the red light is on. 
There is no doubt that social science re- 
search should by all means be such that its 
results are of immediate usefulness. But 
there are grave dangers to social research 
in an overemphasis on this criterion. There 
are dangers because research workers may 
become preoccupied overmuch with immedi- 
acies and because attention is apt to be 
distracted from critical larger problems 
which call for sociological investigation. 
Moreover, if “contribution to the war effort” 
is to be taken as the criterion of relevance 
for the selection or rejection of their prob- 
lems, rural sociologists are apt to accept 
more or less imcritically the definitions of 
those problems as stated or as suggested 
by administrators of war programs. Such 
problems do require answers but do not 
always fall within a generally acceptable 
sociological frame of reference, nor do they 
always require the skills of the social 
science researcher. There are some who 
feel that much of our social research has 
been unduly trivialized or else diverted 
from the major long-time and short-time 
concerns of a developing social science of 
rural life. In other words, much of what 
is being done as sociology research may be 
off the reservation, or only on the periphery 
of the central concern of sociology. 

If there is lack of clear cut criteria of 
relevance for the selection of research prob- 
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lems among rural sociologists we cannot be 
blamed too much for there is a similar lack 
in other areas of the social sciences. Earlier 
social researchers in training were told that 
any investigation was worthwhile if it pro- 
vides an addition to knowledge in its gen- 
eral field. Now we know that mere quantity 
of knowledge has no special virture or 
utility. There is much in the social studies 
area that we do not know and which we do 
not need to know, for information about it 
would make no difference to the ongoing 
affairs of the world. Robert Lynd has ex- 
ploded forever the utility of the “addition 
to knowledge” basis for judging the worth 
of social science research in his well-known 
book titled Knowledge for What? 

Another basis for judging the worth of 
a research problem has been stated in terms 
of its “contribution to social welfare.” This 
criterion has a greater appeal than that of 
“addition to knowledge” but is not much 
more practical for there has been no con- 
sensus among researchers as to what it is 
that constitutes social welfare and no 
method of measuring the contribution that 
any research makes to social welfare. The 
latest criterion “contribution to the war 
effort” has a wide appeal for it seems down 
to earth, specific and highly practical. Such 
a statement should not be taken as the 
criterion, however, for reasons already 
indicated. 

This is not to say that rural sociological 
research should not be concerned with the 
war effort. On the contrary, the very life 
of this type of research may depend upon 
contributions to war programs, and few 
rural sociologists would be satisfied if they 
were not in the fight The point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, however, that each 
project should be appraised not only in 
terms of its immediate contribution to a 
war program, but also in terms of the more 
inclusive short-term and long-term values 
to which it is relevant. 

Neither in war nor in peace can rural 
sociologists or other social scientists afford 
to expend their energies gathering data and 
charting trends if such activities place them 
in the role of mere technicians obedient only 


to the immediate demands of ongoing pro- 
grams. “Programs for what?” is a ques- 
tion that is just as crucial as is “Knowledge 
for what?” In other words, social science 
should provide guidance and direction of 
current programs toward the final goals of 
living as well as to service those programs 
with operative information. 

Social scientists have long tried to side- 
step the question of social values. We know, 
however, that some theory of value is neces- 
sarily involved in the selection of a problem 
for investigation. There are basic social 
needs which human beings develop in com- 
mon as a result of their group life, and 
which are satisfied or frustrated by the 
social environment in which they live. This 
offers a clue to the sociologist seeking a 
valid criterion of significance for the selec- 
tion of research problems. He does not 
merely ask whether his investigation adds 
to knowledge or contributes to the war 
effort. It should do both of these but the 
more fundamental question is will this 
research aid in suggesting ways and means 
of initiating and guiding trends toward a 
culture which will better meet the deeper 
and universal needs of rural people? It is 
suggested that each of our problems must 
be seen in the context of this larger frame 
of reference if we are to work with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

2. As is indicated in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, rural sociologists have been oper- 
ating within a shaky theoretical structure. 
In fact, there has been a tendency for 
these workers to become a body of tech- 
nicians whose energies have been scattered 
over many problem fields, some of which 
may be outside of or only marginal to the 
social science area called sociology. The 
problem of theory in rural sociology is 
becoming acute. The old working concepts 
are doomed by new points of view now 
emerging. Such terms of reference as “so- 
ciety,” “individuals,” “social relationships,” 
“forms of association,” “social aspects,” etc., 
are passing as useful concepts because they 
represented false abstractions. In their 
place are coming terms such as “culture” 
and “personality** and “human values,** 
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loaded with new meaning and new signifi- 
cance for the future of the social sciences. 

Contributions for a new frame of refer- 
ence for rural sociology are coming not 
only from general sociology but also from 
such fields as social psychology, anthro- 
pology and from the newer viewpoints in 
psychiatry. The best works in all of these 
fields should be more widely known among 
rural sociologists. 

These new dynamic concepts are impor- 
tant for the rural sociologist because they 
place the human being, the person, in the 
focus of attention. They direct concern to 
his motivations and frustrations. They di- 
rect attention to what appears to be the 
major problems of our times, namely, 
human suffering and human happiness, and 
how to minimize the one and to maximize 
the other. 

In concluding this brief paper we may 
summarize by saying that recent study of 


rural sociology research indicates two major 
needs: 

1. A need for an explicit set of criteria 
for the selection of worthwhile research 
projects. 

2. A need for a vital meaningful theo- 
retical framework to orient research efforts 
and to serve as a basis for interpreting 
research findings. 

It is proposed that the concepts per- 
sonality, culture and human values, as these 
are being developed by social psychology, 
anthropology, and in psychiatry may come 
to serve as the basic working concepts for 
rural sociology. It is further proposed that 
the main objective of rural social research 
shall be to test and map out the possibili- 
ties of placing culture more actively in 
support of the basic needs or values of 
human personalities. 

A. R. Mangus. 

Ohio State University. 


EXTENSION SERVICE JUMPS BACK TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The Agricultural Extension Service in 
the United States has given inadequate con- 
sideration to organization on the com- 
munity basis during its time of service since 
1914 in spite of the fact that **the rural 
community is the best unit for the organi- 
zation of rural society The primary em- 
phasis has been to organize upon the county 
basis, with a wide variety of methods used 
in order to be of most service to the 
farmers. The most significant of these 
methods have been the individual service 
method, and the demonstration method, 
neither of which necessarily calls for or- 
ganization on the community level. 

The Federal Extension Service concept of 
rural community organization seems to he 
that it is concerned with activities: pageants 
and plays, community club houses, com- 
munity singing, promotion of bands and 

^ Sanderson, Dvnght, “Rural Sociology 
and Rural Social Organization,” (New 
York: John Wiley, 1942), p. 685. 


choruses, recreation, development of work 
centers, improvement of school and church 
grounds, conducting local fairs, social get- 
togethers, citizenship ceremonies, and dis- 
cussion groups.^ These are admirable and 
much-needed activities, especially in war- 
time, but they are not community organiza- 
tion as defined by rural sociologists: “A 
continuing process for obtaining the best 
integrated social interaction of individuals, 
groups, and institutions within a community 
so as to enable it to act collectively and 
advance the common welfare.”^ 

Groups have been organized by extension 
agents on the community and neighborhood 
level, especially for home economics and 
4-H club work. For those who participate 


° Wilson, M. L. and Brigham, Reuben, 
“Major Wartime Developments Affecting 
Extension Work,” Report of Cooperative 
Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1941-42. 

® Sanderson, op, dt,, pp. 686-87. 
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and to an extent for the general welfare 
these have been very valuable; but they 
have not been community organizations as 
above defined; indeed, too often they have 
been selective.^ Local leaders have been se- 
lected and trained. These, however, have 
been primarily on the special interest basis: 
as crops, soils, gardens, livestock, poultry, 
dairy, foods, home management, etc., and 
the work of these local leaders has not 
always been effectively integrated. And 
membership and participation have been se- 
lective, again chiefly on the basis of in- 
terest. When leaders were developed by the 
newly created federal action agencies (AAA, 
SCS, FSA, REA, and others) the problem 
of integration^ on the county and com- 
munity level led to the Mt. Weather Con- 
ference. It was out of this conference that 
the first jump to the neighborhood level 
was made on a widespread scale. 

The first stage of setting up the Land 
Use Program which grew out of the Mt. 
Weather agreement was to organize county 
and community committees, as nearly rep- 
resentative of farm, home, agricultural 
agency, school, church and community in- 
terests as possible, extending the represen- 
tation to the neighborhoods. In order to get 
such representation, efforts were made in 
some states to map neighborhoods, using 
various methods.? This program has ceased 
on the national level, though in some states 
it has been retained as a part of the regular 
Extension program. These efforts laid the 
groundwork for the extension of the so- 
called neighborhood leader plan, which de- 


veloped rapidly after the entry of the 
United States into the World War, in which 
the Agricultural Extension Services of the 
various states, impelled by a Federal direc- 
tive to “reach the last farm family down 
the last road,’’ made the real jump to the 
neighborhood as a basic functional area for 
carrying on Extension work. 

A national conference to stimulate the 
organization of the neighborhood leader 
system was called in Washington early in 
1942. By October of that same year 95 per- 
cent of the counties were reported to be 
organized with 648,100 neighborhood lead- 
ers appointed or elected in 260,000 neigh- 
borhoods.’^ The manner of organization, the 
functions of the leaders and the effective- 
ness of the system in making contacts with 
all farm families differed from state to 
state. Poison has reported on the general 
effect of the program in the Northeast.^ 
Studies have been made of the effectiveness 
of the system in selected areas of several 
states.® These showed that contacts were 
made and results were obtained ‘primarily 
through personal visitation, and that em- 
phasis was placed on scrap drives, ordering 
fertilizer early, using enriched flour and 
bread and edible soybeans, checking upon 
machinery repairs, and planting victory gar- 
dens. Quite significant results were obtained 
in some areas: in Orange County, North 
Carolina, 78 percent of 269 families re- 
sponded by planting edible soybeans. In 
other areas the program was only passingly 
successful. 

Plans of organization in the Midwest 
varied from state to state. The Iowa ^H^lock 


^As has been shown by several studies, 
notably Lindstrom and Dawson, “Selectivity 
of 4-H Club Work,” University of Illinois, 
AES, Bulletin 426, and Duthie, “4-H Club 
Work in the Life of Rural Youth,” National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
Chicago. 

® See Eisenhower, Milton S. and Kimmel, 
Ray I., “Old and New in Agricultural Or- 
ganization,” 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
page 1130. 

“Here the early work of Galpin, Kolb, 
Sanderson and others and the later work of 
Ensminger, Beers and others on delineating 
neighborhoods and communities bore rich 
fruit in these plans. 


^ Brigham, Rueben, “Shoulders Together,” 
Extension Service Circular 380, USD A. 

“Poison, Robert A., “The Impact of the 
War on Rural Community Life,” Rural So- 
ciology, VIII (June, 1943), 123-138. 

®In “Evaluation Study of the Neighbor- 
hood Leader System, Berkshire and Essex 
Counties, Massachusetts, May 1942”; “In- 
fluence of Neighborhood Leaders in Waldo, 
Maine,” Extension Service Circular 389: 
“Orange and Lee Counties, North Carolina, 
Demonstrate How Neighborhood Leaders 
Can Help in Securing Participation of 
Rural Families in Agriculture’s Wartime 
Program,” Extension Service Circular 387. 
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plan” called for two leaders for each 16 
families, the local one-room rural school 
district being used as the basic unit. These 
two “volunteer cooperators” were appointed 
by township war committees which were set 
up in turn by the county extension organi- 
zation.io The plan developed in Illinois was 
very similar: a county committee was ap- 
pointed; they in turn appointed township 
chairmen, a man and a woman in each 
township; and they selected two school dis- 
trict leaders, a man and a woman, in each 
elementary school district in the county 
The Wisconsin plan called for township 
Volunteer War Service Committees and 
neighborhood leaders. The neighborhoods 
were mapped, using the method and indices 
developed by Kolb in his earlier studies in 
the state .12 An effort was made in Ken- 
tucky to determine community and neigh- 
borhood boundaries; leaders for the plan of 
organization were then selected in each 
neighborhood; these made up the com- 
munity committees, and they, in turn, were 
represented on the county committees.^^ 

The means of contact in these states 
were primarily by neighborhood meetings; 

“See R. K. Bliss, “Two Leaders and 16 
Farmers,” Extension Service Review, May 
1942. 

““A Wartime Educational Program for 
Agriculture in Illinois,” Extension Service 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versi^ of Illinois, mimeo. pub. 


these were often followed up by personal 
contact, so that all farm families in the 
district or neighborhood were reached. In 
Illinois county agents and committees were 
urged to arrange for at least three series 
of meetings in each district for the year. 
Special material in printed leaflet form was 
prepared by the College of Agriculture for 
distribution and discussion at these meet- 
ings. School district leaders were urged to 
deliver the pamphlets to families not at- 
tending these meetings so that every family 
will have been given the information. Ma- 
terials were prepared on inflation control, 
harvesting and storage of soybeans, con- 
trolling farm flres, livestock marketing, 
controlling common colds, proper diets, and 
similar subjects related to wartime food pro- 
duction and conservation and the protection 
of personal health and vigor. County agents 
were asked to secure reports of attendance 
and of numbers of families visited by the 
school district leaders. 

The above table, showing percentages of 
school districts holding meetings, families 


““Neighborhood Leader System Manual 
for Extension Workers,” University of Wis- 
consin, Agricultural Extension Service, 
mimeo. publication. 

“ Poundstone, Bruce, and Beers, Howard, 
“Rural Neighborhood and Community Mobi- 
lization for Home Defense,” University of 
Kentucky, Farm Ec. LUP 53, March 1943. 


Percentage op School Districts in Which Meetings Were Held and Percentage 
OF Farm Families Attending and Visited Personally for the Second Series 
OP 1942 Wartime Educational Program Meetings in 10 Representative 
Counties in Illinois* 


Coonty 

Pere«xit districts 
holding meetings 

Percent of families 
attending meetings 

Percent of families 
visited 

Percent of families 
contacted 

Macon 

78 

19 

27 

46 

Macoupin 

53 

19 

17 

36 

Peoria 

88 

19 

28 

47 

Bureau 

47 

15 

18 

33 

Fayette 

26 

12 

10 

22 

White 

40 

13 

18 

31 

Kane 

89 

45 

21 

66 

Ogle 

27 

50 

6 

56 

Ford 

97 

29 

29 

58 

Adams 

52 

15 

12 

37 


* Data compiled by Mary Lou Andrews in connection with a term paper for a special 
problems course in Rural Sociology. 
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attending meetings and visited personally 
by school district leaders in 10 counties dis- 
tributed over the state reveals two signifi- 
cant things: (1) meetings were held in a 
large percentage of the districts in most 
counties, indicating that the leadership se- 
lected functioned in most of the neighbor- 
hoods and (2) only a minority of the people 
came to the meetings.i^ Eeports from the 
field indicated that the largest attendances 
were secured by cooperating with already 
established community or neighborhood 
clubs or organizations. Impressions given by 
reports from local leaders as to reasons why 
people did not attend was that the material 
presented was not interesting or presented 
in an interesting fashion, that the purpose 
for the meetings was not clear or made to 
appear important or significant, and that 
the leaders selected were not willing or 
capable of calling and holding meetings. 
These impressions make apparent the need 
for a careful study of the functioning and 
effectiveness of the neighborhood leader 
system. 

The school district or neighborhood has 
become an important unit for making con- 
tacts with respect to a number of wartime 
programs. School teachers have been asked 
to help with rationing programs; school di- 
rectors have been placed on bond sales com- 
mittees for their districts; leaders have 
been selected in the school districts or 
neighborhoods as fire watchers, detectors 
for evidences of sabotage or the prevention 
of rural crime, and more recently to help 
determine farm labor needs and to help 
farmers in their neighborhoods to secure 
additional help. The neighborhood has again 
become the area for increased trade-work 
activity; and farm people are becoming re- 
acquainted with their neighbors as they 
have not been in many years. A leveling 
process is going on wherein the residents 

“ Consideration must be given to the fact 
that not all school districts made reports; 
therefore, the actual number of meetings 
held and the total number in attend- 
ance was doubtless larger than that re- 
ported in every case. For school districts 
reporting, however, the percentage attend- 
ing and visited personally approximated 
quite closely the actual situation. 


of the neighborhood all come to meetings 
irrespective of economic, religious, political 
or even racial differences, to discuss prob- 
lems of common interest relating to the 
war effort. 

What significance has this jump to the 
neighborhood for those interested in com- 
munity organization? Can it be that we 
now can recognize the neighborhood as a 
significant human contact unit in the rural 
commtmity? Can we now proceed to de- 
velop methods of education and planning 
that, in a rural community, will make more 
effective use of the neighborhood unit in 
serving the common welfare? The ground- 
work of experience and experimentation is 
laid in almost every rural community in 
the United States. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has found an effective basic 
unit for making contacts with farm families, 
though in many cases some parts of the 
Extension Service are not using as effec- 
tively as they might the organization cre- 
ated by other parts. Too often specialists 
in subject matter fields have created their 
own special leaders and special groups, 
without regard to leaders and groups cre- 
ated by others. It now remains for the 
Extension Service to rediscover the rural 
community as a unit for the organization 
of Extension work. Rural sociologists have 
an important contribution to make in this 
discovery. Public school educators are al- 
ready aware of the importance of the rural 
community as a basic unit for organization 
of education, including adult education. Will 
Extension Service leaders recognize the im- 
portance of community organization or will 
the adult education function of the Exten- 
sion Service in the community be taken 
over or absorbed by the public schools? 
Or is it possible that a cooperative, in- 
tegrated approach will be made by the Ex- 
tension Service and the public schools in 
the development of a unified educational 
program, using the neighborhood and com- 
munity as basic functional units for reach- 
ing all of the people in an effective demo- 
cratic manner. 

David E. Lindstrom. 
University of Illinois. 
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A number of bulletins and circulars have 
appeared recently which utilize the farm 
manpower inventory data obtained in Jan- 
uary and February of this year under the 
AAA sign-up for the 1943 Farm Plan Work 
Sheet. The schedule used for the farm man- 
power inventory represents a cross between 
a partial population schedule and a partial 
employment status schedule with the result- 
ing data naturally presenting many com- 
plex problems of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, particularly with regard to complete- 


t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, A. H. An- 
derson, Earl H. Bell, Eleanor Bemert, 
Douglas Ensminger, T. Wilson Longmore, 
and Roy Roberts. 


ness of coverage and comparability with 
related or similar series. 

An example of a more careful job of 
analysis is the North Carolina study made 
by Forster, Hamilton, and associates. The 
analysis presented in this bulletin consists 
of a matching of labor requirements, de- 
rived in part from the farm organization 
data, with the labor expected to be available 
in 1943 in order to obtain a measure of the 
excess or deficiency of labor on farms of 
different sizes (measured in terms of war 
units) and on farms in the four major 
type-of-farming areas of the State. Anal- 
yses are also presented of the age-sex com- 
position of “current farm employment,” as 
are certain other classifications of the 
data. 

In general, the tabular and graphic ma- 
terial presented in this study is more elo- 
quent than the textual interpretations. 
Only one-seventh of the farms sampled 
showed a slight excess of labor needs over 
labor available, while six-sevenths of the 
farms had a surplus of available labor, with 
45 percent of the farms having a minimum 
of almost twice as much labor as u?eded on 
this group of farms. The estimated ratios of 
labor needs to labor available probably con- 
tain an upward bias due to the fact that the 
data on available labor exclude by definition 
perhaps a major part of the seasonally 
hired workers, while the labor require- 
ments are total requirements for all types 
of labor and all farm activities including 
maintenance. 

The authors interpret the quantitative 
evidence of what appears to be extensive 
underemployment and ineflFective utilization 
of labor as . . an apparent or technical 
surplus of labor, when as a matter of fact 
no usable surplus exists. That is, the farmer 
may have to use his labor on his own farm 
or not at all.” This explanation is not very 
satisfactory and the elaboration given later 
does not clarify the meaning of “technical 
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surplus.” A question may be raised as to 
why this so-called “technical surplus” is 
not an actual waste of manpower. Merely 
because labor is not usable on the individual 
farm reporting it does not mean that at 
least some part of it cannot be used at all. 
Some of the recommended “lines of action” 
suggested by the authors actually presup- 
pose the possibility for obtaining fuller 
labor utilization and would be practicable 
only if the periods of inactivity or under- 
employment on individual farms constituted 
a manpower pool which could be tapped. 

The authors do not explicitly recommend 
that some of the underemployed farmers 
making negligible contributions to agricul- 
tural production should not be “farming,” 
but should be helped to find more productive 
work. Nevertheless, they suggest that a 
solution of the surplus labor problem might 
be made in some cases “by temporary con- 
solidation of farming units.” No explana- 
tion is given of what is meant by a tempo- 
rary consolidation — or by what working 
arrangement such a consolidation might be 
brought about. 

McMillan’s study, “The Manpower Situa- 
tion in Oklahoma Agriculture for 1943 
and 1944,” makes some use of the AAA 
manpower inventory data, although major 
reliance is placed on 1940 Census material 
and on current school census data for esti- 
mates of present farm population and of 
the available farm labor supply. Inde- 
pendently derived estimates of labor re- 
quirements are matched with the labor sup- 
ply estimates, and little use seems to have 
been made of the AAA manpower inventory 
sample data on workers reported or ex- 
pected to be available. 

The conclusions reached in this study 
with respect to the inadequacy of the farm 
labor supply in the State for the attain- 
ment of planned production goals in 1944 
rest upon very questionable assumptions 
made regarding changes since the Census 
date in the size of the rural-farm labor 
force, upon the identification of farm work- 
ers with the Census concept of rural-farm 
labor force and upon identification of 
changes in farm labor supply with changes 


in farm employment. After arriving at an 
estimate of a 16.7 percent decrease in rural- 
farm poptilation from 1940 to 1943 on the 
basis of school census data, the author 
assumes that the rural-farm labor force 
(which includes the unemployed and persons 
employed in agriculture and nonagricultural 
occupations) has decreased by the same 
proportion. Because of the identification of 
farm workers with the whole of the rural- 
farm labor force, the percentage decrease 
in the number of farm workers is assumed 
to be the same as the percentage decrease in 
population. Such an assumption is unjusti- 
fied in view of the fact that persons not in 
the rural-farm labor force have served as a 
reservoir for replacements of persons who 
have left the rural-farm labor force. Fur- 
thermore, since unemployed are by Census 
definition a part of the labor force, re- 
employment can greatly increase the num- 
ber of persons actually employed without 
having a corresponding change in the size 
of the total labor force. Thus for the Nation 
as a whole, despite a decrease in the civilian 
population, and in the civilian labor force, 
the number of persons at work in civilian 
occupations has risen from 45 million in 
April 1940 to slightly over 51 million in 
April 1943. In view of the number of per- 
sons in the rural-farm population of Okla- 
homa who were unemployed at the time of 
the Census (14 percent of the rural-farm 
labor force), it is thus at least theoretically 
possible for a reduction of 14 percent to 
occur in the labor force without any de- 
crease in the number of persons employed, 
if the reduction occurs entirely in the un- 
employed part of the labor force. 

The assumptions made are even less 
valid with respect to the estimates of num- 
ber of available farm workers when derived 
from such “rural-farm labor force” extra- 
polations. The number of farm workers we 
shall have will be determined not so much 
by changes in the size of the total rural- 
farm labor force as by the number who 
shift into or out of agricultural work (both 
farm and nonfarm residents) and by the 
extent to which persons not in the labor 
force continue to replace farm workers who 
enter industry or the armed forces. 
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The possibilities for attaining agricul- 
tural production goals will be determined 
by the number and kind of persons at work 
on farms for the time required. Since the 
number of persons at work on farms has 
little relationship to changes in total farm 
population or to changes in the total labor 
force figures used by the author, his esti- 
mates of available supply of labor do not 
provide a valid basis for the conclusions he 
reaches about labor as a limiting factor to 
the attainment of 1944 production goals. 

Carl P. Reuss has utilized some of the 
AAA manpower inventory data in two cir- 
culars of the State College of Washington, 
“Eifect of Age and Sex on Productive Ca- 
pacity at Farm Work” and “Washington's 
Seasonal Farm Labor Problem.” Under 
present conditions when the composition of 
the farm working force has changed con- 
siderably from that of pre-war years, the 
data presented on differences in productive 
capacity of male and female farm workers 
in the several age groups is timely and in- 
teresting. Altogether too common has been 
the practice of assuming a certain man- 
equivalence for workers in the several age- 
sex groups. Reuss’ analysis of data derived 
from the collective judgment of farmers 
with respect to diflPerences in work capacity 
of various types of workers throws some 
light on this question. In general, the man- 
equivalent factors obtained show reasonable 
differences among males and females in the 
several age groups, although sampling var- 
iation and other factors may be responsible 
for the higher rating for girls 10-14 than 
for boys of the same age. 

The circular dealing with Washington’s 
seasonal labor is based upon an analysis of 
data from the item of the manpower in- 
ventory which is probably least meaningful, 
namdy, the maximum number of workers 
hired on any one day during each of the 
four quarters of 1942. Because of the 
duplications of workers and variations in 
the occurrence of seasonal peaks on different 
farms, the numbers reported do not repre- 
sent that many persons, as one worker 


might be counted on a number of different 
farms. Although the author points out this 
limitation of the data, he nevertheless treats 
the numbers reported as if they were dif- 
ferent workers who can be added together, 
and even expresses the psuedo-sum as a 
percentage of total or rural population. 
While the results may be of some use in 
providing a rough indication of the relative 
magnitude of the seasonal labor problem 
during the several quarters of the year or 
for the several counties, the absolute num- 
bers are meaningless. 

In addition to the above studies based on 
the AAA manpower inventory data, two of 
their authors have made studies rdated to 
the manpower question which utilize other 
sources of information. The bulletin by 
Reuss, Peterson, and Buchanan, “Labor Re- 
quirements for Selected Farm Enterprises 
in Washington” contains an interesting in- 
terpretation of the implications of typical 
farm management data on unit labor re- 
quirements on enterprises of varying sizes. 
The empirical evidence of the sharp de- 
crease in unit labor requirements as the 
size of the enterprise is increased, up to a 
certain point, forms the nucleus of the 
authors’ discussion of the conditions under 
which diversification versus specialization 
provides the most effective use of manpower 
resources. Under wartime conditions when 
effective use of labor is imperative, the 
long-debated argument takes on new im- 
portance. The authors’ view is that in most 
cases maximum utilization of the available 
labor force and increased production per 
man-year would be obtained through spe- 
cialization and increasing the size of enter- 
prises to a level permitting effective use of 
labor. 

The availability of urban labor for farm 
work is examined in “Farm Labor Available 
in an Urban Center: Washington, North 
Carolina” by Mayo and Hamilton. In this 
case the study is based on a 10 percent 
sample of Negro households. Age, sex, em- 
ployment status and other characteristics 
are briefly examined for all respondents and 
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particularly for those who answered “yes” 
to the simple question, “Are you willing to 
do farm work now?” Such respondents 
were classed as “available for farm work” 
with the result that while 66 percent of all 
respondents were currently employed at 
paying jobs, 51 percent indicated that they 
were available for farm work. The large 
amount of overlap between the “available” 
and those already employed, together with 
other information presented, indicates that 
before a good many of the people who were 
classed as available could in fact become 
available the following conditions among 
many others would have to be met: over 40 
percent of them would have to give up their 
nonagricultural jobs; a substantial propor- 
tion consisting of housewives would have 
to lay aside their homemaking activities, 
and a large proportion of these would have 
to make arrangements for the care of their 
children under 10 years of age; approxi- 
mately 23 percent could become available 
for farm work only by giving up one farm 
job for another (since those currently em- 
ployed on farms were also classed as avail- 
able for farm work) . Many other conditions 
would also have to be met, including wage 
and working conditions satisfactory to the 
potential worker and a considerable increase 
in the use of female workers (since two- 
thirds of the “available” are females). 
These and other conditions determining 
actual availability of potential farm work- 
ers are recognized by the authors when 
they state that “availability is a relative 
matter” depending on many conditions. The 
study illustrates the wide gap between po- 
tential and actual availability for farm 
work. 

Louis J. Ducopf. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Population 

Recent releases from the Bureau of the 
Census are carrying out the promises for 
more complete data from the 1940 Census 
than from earlier Censuses. A report on 
Unincorporated communities^ gives the 
name, location and popiilation of the 3,594 
places with 500 or more inhabitants for 


which separate figures could be compiled. 
A report on Characteristics of rural-farm 
families^ is based on sample tabulations. It 
presents family and housing statistics sep- 
arately for families of farm operators, fam- 
ilies of farm laborers and families of non- 
farm workers who live as farmers, by 
regions and divisions. Among the topics in- 
cluded are tenure, value of dwelling; em- 
ployment status; race; nativity; age; sex 
and marital status of head; migration 
status and 1935 residence; size of family; 
number of employed workers; persons per 
room; lighting equipment; and water 
supply. 

A report^ on the personal and economic 
characteristics of the men and women in 
each industry, based on tabulation of the 5 
percent sample, includes color, nativity and 
citizenship, age, employment status, class 
of worker, major occupation group, hours 
worked during the week of March 24-30, 
1940, months worked in 1939, and duration 
of unemployment. Of special interest is the 
tabulation of persons reporting agriculture 
as their industry but not included under 
the ordinary headings of farm operators or 
farm laborers. Vital statistics rates in the 
United States 1900-1 summarizes the 
vital statistics data collected in this country 
since 1910. The materials for 1940 are given 
in considerable detail including births per 
1,000 females 15-44 years old by counties 
and specific birth rates by age of mother 
for rural and urban areas by States. An- 
nual population estimates for States by sex 
and race back to 1900 are included. 


^ U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Population — Unincorporated Communities. 
32 pp. 16th Census of the U. S. 1940. 
Wai^ngton, D. C. 1943. 

^ U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Families — Characteristics of rural-farm 
families. 82 pp. 16th Census of t^e IT. S. 
1940. Washington, D. C. 1943. 

^ U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Population — The labor force. Industrial 
characteristics. 174 pp. 16th Census of tiie 
U. S. 1940. Washin^n, D. C. 1943. 

* U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Vital statistics rates in the U. S. 1900-1910. 
1,061 pp. Washington, D. C, 1943. 
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A survey in two Kentuclcy counties® con- 
cludes that: as measured by a simple ratio 
of actual to possible moves or births, rural 
family mobility and rural family fertility in 
Robertson and Johnson Counties were sim- 
ilarly influenced by selected factors of age, 
occupation, income, and education. Of the 
possible number of changes of residence, 
assuming 1 change per year to be the most 
possible, 17.4 percent had occurred; and of 
the possible number of births, assuming 1 
birth per year from marriage to age 49 of 
the wife to be the maximum possible, 17.8 
percent had occurred. In one county low 
mobility was associated with high fertility 
in a setting characterized by a relatively 
self-sufficient agriculture and emphasis on 
family life. In the other county, where 
urbanization has progressed farther, high 
mobility was associated with low fertility. 

A study of recent population trends in 
Oklahoma^ based on questionnaires sent to 
a large number of farmers in every county 
of the State and checked against 1940 
Census data, annual vital statistics reports, 
school censuses, War Ration Book No. 1 and 
the annual population survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
that Oklahoma is experiencing a three-fold 
change in its population. First, the total 
population is declining rapidly; second, the 
farm population is declining both abso- 
lutely and relatively; and third, the com- 
bined population of the larger towns and 
cities is increasing at about the same rela- 
tive pace as the farm population is dimin- 
ishing. Population of villages and hamlets 
has remained fairly constant proportion’s 
ately to the total population of the State. 
Further inventory and descriptive analysis 
of the population characteristics (age, sex, 
race, marital status, natural increase, em- 


“ Irving A. Spaulding and Howard W. 
Beers, Mobility and fertility rates of rural 
families in Robertson and Johnson Counties, 
Kentucky t 1918-1 HI, Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 451, 20 pp. Lexington, June 1943. 

®Otis Durant Duncan, Recent population 
trends in Oklahoma, Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 8-269, 39 pp. In cooperation with Bur. 
Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Stillwater, 
August 1943. 


ployment, educational attainment, etc.) of 
Oklahoma leads the author to conclude that 

. . 1930 marked the end of the economic 
and demographic youth of Oklahoma and 
it had begun by then to assume the char- 
acteristics of a maturing society.” 

Community Organization 

A survey of Community Organization in 
Maryland County^ was undertaken: (1) To 
analyze neighborhoods and communities as 
a basis for local agricultural planning. (2) 
To assist local leaders in examining and 
appraising their neighborhoods, their com- 
munities, and their problems as a means to 
sound planning. (3) To study social change; 
first, in a rural community where there is a 
large munitions plant in operation, and sec- 
ond, in a community in which there is a 
suburban development. (4) To observe the 
value of the group method of determining 
the location and boundaries of neighbor- 
hoods and communities. The report shows 
that neighborhoods and communities do 
exist as functioning social units; schools, 
churches, kinship, geographic isolation, com- 
mon tradition, are the predominant factors 
in neighborhood and community cohesion; 
the most active organizations are those 
sponsored by the churches and schools; the 
impingement of new industry on agricul- 
ture has led to mild but none-the-less notice- 
able forms of social differentiation. 

Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebraska, 
mobilize for war^ represents an effort to 
outline briefly the structure and function- 
ing of an effective county-wide organization 
of local leaders. The war service of neigh- 
borhood and community leaders in 1942 and 
1943 is described. This includes the distri- 
bution of reliable information to farm fam- 


^ Linden S. Dodson and Jane Woolley, 
Community organization in Charles County, 
Maryland, Md. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. A 21, 
271-324 pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. and Charles Co. 
Agr. Planning Com. College Park, January, 
1943. 

® Anton H. Anderson, Farmers in Buffalo 
County, Nebraska, mobilize for war, 19 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Lincoln, 
Neb., August 1943. 
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ilies, gathering of factual information for 
professional agricultural workers, leader- 
ship in cooperative neighborhood action, and 
coordination of wartime activities of neigh- 
borhood and community organizations. 
Techniques used in developing the organiza- 
tion on a sound basis of natural neighbor- 
hoods and communities is outlined, with a 
statement regarding the situation in the 
county when the wartime organization was 
set up and the steps taken to activate the 
program. Tentative conclusions are pre- 
sented regarding the wartime and postwar 
significance of such county-wide organiza- 
tions of local leaders. 

The neighborhood leader in time of war^ 
is a generalized statement regarding the 
experience of Extension Services in the 
seven northern States of the Great Plains, 
with the wartime Neighborhood Leader pro- 
gram. The war has altered the pattern of 
life for rural people. Many production prob- 
lems can best be dealt with through neigh- 
borhood and community cooperation. The 
techniques of building such cooperation are 
logically included in the educational pro- 
gram of Extension. This summary takes 
stock of progress to date; it outlines desir- 
able characteristics of leaders; it indicates 
the relation of this program to community 
plans and other Extension methods. Simple 
techniques are suggested for adjusting the 
organization to the natural neighborhood 
and community group pattern in the county. 

In a Kentucky studyi^ *'the organization 
of land-use planning and the participation 
of committee members are described, the 
socio-economic characteristics of committee 
members and of a sample of non-members 
are compared, selected opinions of members 
and non-members and the interrelationships 


® Anton H. Anderson, The neighborhood 
leader in time of war, 13 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr., Lincoln, Neb. Au- 
gust 1943. 

“ Robin M. Williams and Howard W. 
Beers, Farmers on local planning commit- 
tees in three Kentucky counties 19S9-1H0. 
Ky, Agr. Expt, Sta. Bifi. 443. 36 pp. Lexing- 
ton, May 1943. 


among the characteristics and opinions of 
both groups are set forth, and the implica- 
tions of findings for rural social organiza- 
tion and change are discussed.” The authors 
found that the “committeemen differed from 
their neighbors in a total pattern of per- 
sonal characteristics and opinions which 
was broadly consistent among the three 
areas studied. Their families were in the 
middle stages of the life cycle, they had 
spent more years in school than their neigh- 
bors, they were on larger farms, and more 
of them had met with success in the accum- 
ulation of land. They were relatively active 
in leading other organizations. In nonfarm 
residence and in past occupational expe- 
rience, they were more ‘urbanized’ than 
fellow farmers in the same communities.” 
The patterns of behavior and belief of these 
leaders were common to the majority of the 
persons interviewed with the committeemen 
being more favorably disposed toward the 
Issues raised. “The widespread acceptance 
and positive evaluation of several rather 
recent innovations in rural life was an 
indication of deep-seated social changes still 
in process.” There was cumulative evidence 
of an association of social and economic 
characteristics of these farmers with the 
opinions analyzed. “There were also definite 
interrelations among opinions concerning 
» various aspects of land-use planning, 
county-agent work, and programs of agri- 
cultural adjustment.” 

Another studyii from Kentucky reports 
the characteristics of rural neighborhoods 
and communities in 13 counties in Kentucky. 
The neighborhoods in these counties are 
small and numerous with the school and 
church most frequently relating the neigh- 
bors. The communities usually had 11 neigh- 
borhoods. In 78 percent of the community 
centers there were fewer than 300 resi- 
dents. “Instead of disappearing, the neigh- 
borhood continues to exist although modified 


“ Frank Winchester, Rural neighborhoods 
and communities in thirteen Kentucky 
counties^ 19 U1 — population^ and social 
structure, Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. — Bui. 460, 
20 pp. Lexington, June 1943. 
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as a result of new forces acting upon it. . . . 
Geographic propinquity is still an important 
factor in rural society.’’ 

The village-centered relation in Erin, 
New York, 12 a rural community which 
formerly included a majority of the fam- 
ilies in the town, is disappearing. The or- 
ganizations and institutions that once 
brought the people together are now weak 
and ineffective. Information was obtained 
by personal interviews with the heads of 
234 families located in the village and on 
all operating farm units that had cropland 
lapping over into the township. Many fam- 
ilies living on marginal or sub-marginal 
land find employment in Elmira. While 
Erin is far enough away from Elmira to 
allow full-time farming, it is not far enough 
away to be a self-centered rural community. 
Thus Erin is in a transitional zone between 
an urban center and a rural-farm com- 
munity. 

Le6anon,i* a county-seat town in south- 
west Virginia, is the center of a community 
based on the livestock economy typical of a 
number of counties in the area. Through 
the author’s intimate association with the 
life of the community he pictures the char- 
acteristics of the people, their living con- 
ditions, activities, and organizations. Le- 
banon’s long-time development has included 
(1) scattered neighborhoods; (2) a budding 
town and scattered neighborhoods; and (3) 
a combined town and neighborhood area 
fairly well integrated. Its life is a network 
of formal and informal activities which is 
in many ways county-wide. The author con- 
dudes that **small communities like Le- 
banon are highly significant places of human 
assodation with personal face-to-face con- 
tacts, a feeling of brotherhood, and a sense 


” Dwight Sanderson and S. Earl Grigsby, 
TJie social chaTocteristics of JSviifi — A ruTal 
town in southern New York, Cornell Univ, 
Agr. Ezpt. Sta, Mimeo. Bui. 10, 54 pp. In 
cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Ithaca, August 1943. 

^Ldand B, Tate, Lebanon — A VirginAa 
community, Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 852. 
65 pp. Blacksburg, May 1943. 


of belonging, which are most important 
factors in development of vivid personali- 
ties, and a meaningful, satisfying society.” 

Miscellaneous 

A studyi4 of ethnic groups in rural Con- 
necticut attempts to answer the questions: 
what adjustments are immigrants making 
to their new physical and sodal environ- 
ment? Are they introducing new agricul- 
tural enterprises? What are the reactions 
of older settlers? What types of communi- 
ties are emerging as a result of the presence 
of the various ethnic groups? But the main 
focus of attention is on the changes that 
the shifting population has brought about 
in all segments of local social, economic and 
political life. 

The setting of the study is two rural 
communities in eastern Connecticut. Two 
ethnic groups, first French Canadians and 
later Finns, have settled in the communities, 
thus providing an opportunity to compare 
the results of different time intervals of 
settlement as well as different groups. The 
statistical information was obtained through 
a house-to-house survey of every family in 
the two communities, supplemented by in- 
formation gained through the partidpant- 
observer technique. 

The Southern Rural Life Conference con- 
sidered the responsibilities of the rural 
school in the changing pattern of country 
life,^^ particularly, in respect to (1) agri- 
culture and industry, (2) health education 
and services, (3) religious life, and (4) 
education. This report sets forth the find- 
ings of four committees dealing with these 
subjects. 

Howard A. Dawson sets the tone for the 
report in his opening chapter when he 
states: “The school must be more than an 
institution for training children in subject 

“Nathan L. Whetten and Arnold W. 
Green, Ethnic group relations in a rural 
area of Connecticut. 89 pp. Bui. 244, Univ. 
of Conn. Storrs, Jan. 1948. 

“The Southern Rural Life Conference. 
The school and the changing pattern of 
country life, 100 pp., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1943. 
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matter that will enable them to dimb the 
educational ladder to higher academic levels. 
It must be an institution whose program is 
indigenous to the needs of the pupils and 
to the community it serves. The broad sodal 
and economic goals of education are im- 
portant to be sure, but they can be made 
real only in terms of the situation and needs 
of the children affected.” The South’s de- 
fidendes and potentialities are briefly re- 
viewed. The report summarizes the South’s 
achievements in securing a better balance 
between its various agricultural enterprises 
and increasing the productive capadty of 
its soils, the health work being done by a 
number of Southern States and the great 
uncertainty which bedouds the future of 
the rural church. Spedal mention is made, 
however, of the increased activity of the 
Catholic Church through its National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference and its program 
of social action. The report suggests that a 
reappraisal of the South’s schools is in 
order, espedally for those Northerners and 
Westerners who think of the South as liv- 
ing in another age, for 66 percent of the 
Nation’s consolidated schools are found in 
the South. States are increasing flnandal 
aid to local districts, salaries are on the 
increase, average daily attendance at the 
dementary levd is increasing, and programs 
of both whites and Negroes are becoming 
more functional. 

Still sits the schoolhouse by the roadP-^ 
describes the conditions and problems of 
rural education and suggests ways and 
means through which communities may pro- 
vide a better program of education. The 
Committee on Rural Education, appointed 
in March 1939, has cooperated with other 
organizations in holding conferences and 
forums on educational questions, has en- 
couraged radio and press discussions, and 
helped to sponsor several projects planned 
to demonstrate practical approaches to the 
problems of rural education. 

Two studies of rural illness and medical 


“ The Committee on Rural Education, 
Still sits the schoolhouse by the road. 64 pp., 
6835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 1943. 


care in Lewis^^ and Dallases Counties, Mis- 
souri, report certain of the results obtained 
through fleld interviews chiefly concerned 
with rural health facilities and the extent 
to which they are used by the families 
sampled for enumeration. 

The first survey, conducted in Lewis 
County, Missouri, during the summer of 
1939 covered the experience of 317 open- 
country households for the 12-month period 
immediately preceding August 1, 1939. As 
reflected in the reports of the household 
interviews, the curative functions of med- 
ical service received greater emphasis than 
the preventative. Income and distance from 
service facilities appeared to condition the 
use of available health agencies. For the 
76 percent of the families reporting some 
illness during the year, the average cost of 
health measures per household was $41.30. 
Of this average expenditure nearly 65 per- 
cent went for practitioners’ fees, 16 percent 
each for dental care (mostly extractions) 
and hospitalization, 9 percent for drugs and 
medicines (chiefly home or patent rem- 
edies), less than 6 percent for optical serv- 
ices, and the remainder for miscellaneous 
purposes. In Dallas County, as in Lewis 
County, the prevailing health practices em- 
ployed were curative rather than preventa- 
tive. Seventy-two percent of the 268 open- 
country families interviewed used one to 
five doctors in the treatment of illness or 
disability during the 12-months previous 
to the survey, which was conducted during 
the summer of 1941. Most of the illness was 
cared for at home. A total of 71 different 
ailments were treated by means of 258 
home remedies. About 65 percent of the 
families reported inadequate hospital and 
dental care. 


Ronald B. Almack, The rural health /ct- 
cilities of Lewis County ^ Missouri. Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 365, 42 pp. Columbia, 
May 1943. 

“lola Meier and C. E. Lively, Family 
health practices in Dallas County, Missouri. 
Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 369, 32 pp. 
Columbia, June 1943. 
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Some effects of the first years of war 
upon Nebraska farm families^^ as seen by 
farm youth is reported in a bulletin from 
the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. About half the families studied had 
no hired help either in 1941 or in 1942; 
about 19 percent had less in 1942 than in 
1941, about 12 percent had more, while 21 
percent had the same amount of hired help 
both years. In 1941 about one-fourth of the 
mothers helped with field work and a little 
more than half did outside chores. In 1942 
more than one-third of the mothers helped 
with field work; nearly two-thirds did out- 
side chores, with an increase of 60 percent 
in the average number of hours spent doing 
chores. Adolescent members feel that the 
effects upon the family of war conditions 
are more often “good” than “bad.” They 
reported more good times in the home, less 
irritability and conflict in the family group, 
and less family recreation outside the home. 
However they reported that their parents 
showed more worry and nervousness than 
previously. 


Other Publications Received 
Bookhout, B. R. An economic study of farm 
labor in Indiana, Ind. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 478, 38 pp. Lafayette, 1942. 

Cottam, Howard R. Housing and attitudes 
toward housing in rural Pennsylvania, 
Penn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 436, 63 pp. 
State College, December 1942. 

Cottam, Howard R. Measurement of hous- 
ing and attitudes toward housing in rural 
Pennsylvania, Penn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Pa- 
per No. 1149 Journal Series, 30 pp. State 
College, November 1942. 

Indiana Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence in cooperation with Town and Coun- 
try Department. Hoosier Churches: A 
study of the rural Congregational Chris- 
tian churches of Indiana, 51 pp. Board 
of Home Missions, Congregational and 
Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 1943. 

“ Leland H. Stott, Some effects of the first 
year of war upon Nebraska farm families. 
Neb. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 348, 22 pp, 
Lincoln, July 1943. 


Kumlien, W. F. and others. The emerging 
rural communities of Brule, Sanborn, 
Brown, Edmunds, Turner, Clay and 
Tripp Counties, South Dakota, Rural 
Socio. Pam. 99-106, S. Dak. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Brookings, 1942. 

Kumlien, W. P. and others. The problem of 
declining enrollment in the elementary 
schools of Haakon, Ziebach, Custer, Ly- 
man, Bennett, Charles Mix, Jackson, 
Stanley, Meade, Potter, Perkins, Penning- 
ton, Mellette, Shannon, Jones, Todd, 
Washabaugh, Dewey, Washington, and 
Corson Counties, South Dakota, S. Dak. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Rural Socio. Pam. 73, 
74, 79, 81-97. Brookings, 1942. 

Kumlien, W. P. and Scandrette C. The 
problem of declining enrollment in the 
elementary schools of South Dakota, S. 
Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rural Socio. Pam. 
106, 33 pp. Brookings, 1942. 

Kumlien, W. F. and Scandrette, C. The 
problem of over-churched and under- 
churched areas in Aurora County, Rural 
Socio. Pam. 107, 17 pp. The problem of 
over-churched and under-churched areas 
in Marshall County, Rural Socio. Pam. 
108, 17 pp. S. Dak. Agr, Expt. Sta. 
Brookings, 1942. 

Lindstrom, D. E. The need for and possi- 
bility of rural school reorganization in 
McDonough County, Illinois. 16 pp. 
R, S. M. -11, 111. Agr. Expt. Sta. Urbana, 
April 1943. 

McNeill, John M. Rehabilitation of low-in- 
come farmers. A list of references. 56 
pp. Library List No. 6. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C., August 1943. 

Ogbum, William Fielding. War, babies, and 
the future, 31 pp. Public Affairs Pam. 
83, Public Affairs Com. Inc. New York, 
1943. 

Ortega, Joaquin, New Mexico*8 opportunity. 
21 pp. New Mexico Press. Albuquerque, 
1942. 

Simons, Savilla Millis and Lathrop, F, W. 
Programs for the employment of youth 
in wartime agriculture 43 pp. Chil- 
dren’s Bur. U. S. Dept, of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 1943. 
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standing, T. G. and others. Adjustments to 
wartime needs in the south central region, 
23 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Little Rock, August 1943. 

Tinley, J. M. Organizing victory work. How 
farmers can help, 20 pp. Giannini Foun- 
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Report No. 82. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 
March 1943. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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U. S. Dept. Agr. Office of Information. 
How States are meeting the farm labor 
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and psychological factors affecting fer- 
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1, Differential fertility among J^1^98 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Population Problems, Third Edition. By 
Warren S. Thompson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. 3d + 471. $4.00. 

Population Problems, A Cultural Interpre- 
tation, By Paul H. Landis. New York: 
American Book Company, 1943. Pp. 
xii + 500. $3.75. 

The first of these two Population Prob- 
lems appearing in print is the third edition 
of Warren S. Thompson’s well-known work 
originally published in 1930 and revised in 
1935. This new edition, which aims “to 
present a brief general view of the processes 
of population growth and of their signifi- 
cance,” was necessitated by the rapid ac- 
cumulation of information on population 
through study and research in the seven 
years elapsing since his preceding edition. 
It also permitted the embodiment in his 
work of the latest domestic and foreign 
census data available, although the collec- 
tion and release of foreign data have been 
seriously hampered by the war. 

The organizational framework previously 
used, for the most part, remains intact in 


Thompson’s third edition. However, several 
changes have been made. These include a 
slight rearrangement in the order of pre- 
sentation, the addition of a few topics, the 
deletion of others, and finally a shift of 
emphasis in some of the materials retained. 
The chapter in the 1935 edition entitled 
“Famine and Disease as Factors in Popu- 
lation Growth” becomes “War, Famine, and 
Disease as Factors in Population Growth.” 
Treatment of “Factors in the Decline of 
the Birth Rate” is broken down into two 
chapters and elaborated considerably. In a 
similar manner, the discussion of migra- 
tion, formerly limited to one chapter, has 
been e3q)anded and divided into two chap- 
ters. Three chapters have been added and 
five dropped in this revision. Included among 
those added are two devoted to “National 
Population Policies,” and one entitled “Fur- 
ther Comments on the Economy of a Sta- 
tionary or Declining Population.” The chap- 
ters dropped are “Industrialization and 
Population in China,” “The City: Economic 
Advantages and Disadvantages,” “The 
City: Social and Cultural Advantages and 
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Disadvantages,” “The Optimum Popula- 
tion,” and “The Control of Population 
Growth.” These changes in subject matter 
and emphasis, by and large, are in keeping 
with recent trends both in population fact 
and in population thought. 

The other Population Problems under 
review is by Paul H. Landis, a newcomer 
to textbook writing in population but tried 
and tested in the performance of this chore 
for such other sub-fields of sociology as 
social control and rural sociology. In a large 
measure, he was moved to write his volume 
by what he considered the paradox of 
sociologists ordinarily serving as teachers 
of population courses while “much” of the 
literature remained essentially non-socio- 
logical in nature. Therefore, Landis* pri- 
mary aim is to present a general survey 
of population in a sociological framework 
and in terms of social and cultural in- 
fluences. 

Five broad divisions of subject matter 
characterize Landis* work. In Part One 
attention is focused on population growth 
in the world and in the United States with 
brief consideration given to population 
theory. Part Two exhaustively treats the 
vital processes as influenced by social and 
cultural forces. “In Part Three the popu- 
lation is broken down into its biological 
structural elements — sex, age, and ethnic 
composition. The changing significance of 
these elements, as they affect fertility and 
social roles in a dynamic society, is con- 
sidered.” Part Four is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the distribution of population 
according to functional roles, rural-urban 
classiflcation, and geographical location. In 
Part Five international and internal migra- 
tions are analyzed from the standpoints of 
extent, selectivity, and social significance. 
A final chapter set apart is concerned with 
“A Population Policy for the United 
States.” 

The two books under consideration differ 
to some extent in subjects treated. Thomp- 
son devotes considerable space to the dis- 
cussion of population theory and historical 
population phenomena. That his first three 
chapters are in this vein is reflected in 


their titles: “Population Control In Former 
Times,** “The Population Doctrines of Mal- 
thus,** and “Some Post-Malthusian Doc- 
trines.** Another such chapter is named 
“Population Growth and the Industrial 
Revolution.** Moreover, throughout his 
work Thompson evinces a gripping interest 
in the broad relationship of population to 
the general economy. Chapters appear, for 
example, on “Population Growth and Agri- 
culture** and “Industry and Commerce as 
Bases for the Support of Population.** In 
contrast, Landis concerns himself hardly at 
all with theory, historical phenomena, or 
broad controversial issues. Perhaps as an 
explanation for this he states in the preface 
that “In this book an attempt is made to 
give the student and general reader a 
meaningful picture of population unencum- 
bered by numerous historical speculations 
concerning population and population laws 
so-called, few of which contribute anything 
to an understanding of concrete population 
data or their interpretation.** However, in 
one 15-page chapter entitled “Population 
Theories** he does quickly dispose of “Natur- 
alistic Theories of Population Growth** and 
“Environmental-Economic Theories** and 
sets the stage for his “Sociocultural Ap- 
proach.** 

Worthy of special mention is Thompson*s 
continued show of interest in the role of 
population in international affairs. He 
courageously (whether right or wrong) re- 
expresses his long held view that popula- 
tion pressure is the forerunner of war. His 
position is set forth in the statement, “The 
author*s thesis here is that the changing 
rates of population growth are an important 
factor in creating changing pressures of 
population on the resources available to 
different peoples and that these changing 
pressures if disregarded are almost certain 
to lead to violent attempts to effect new 
adjustments more favorable to the growing 
people.” Landis very briefly has his say on 
the matter with a few such comments as 
“Density of population alone gives one no 
explanation for war, nor does population 
increase.** These two statements are not 
necessarily in conflict though they probably 
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do reflect some difference of opinion. It is 
certain, however, that of the two writers 
only Ihompson thinks the subject merits 
individual and detailed attention. 

It naturally follows that the broader 
range of subjects considered by Thompson 
in a volume of about the same size as 
Landis' leaves him relatively less space to 
treat much of the material common to both 
books. He handles the subject of population 
make-up in one 82-page chapter entitled 
“The Composition of Population.” If the 
chapter on “The Negro in the United 
States” is considered in the same general 
category, the two together make a total of 
66 pages. Landis, on the other hand, devotes 
to the same subjects two entire parts of his 
book comprising 136 pages. In a similar 
manner Landis uses 200 pages discussing 
the vital processes as compared with 
Thompson's 109. Migration, too, receives 
more lengthy treatment from Landis. Both 
writers consider a population policy for the 
United States, Landis in a separate chapter 
and Thompson in a part of a more general 
chapter. 

Each of the writers does an excellent job 
of what he sets out to do. Thompson, in a 
sense, presents a more general picture of 
population. As a result of electing the 
broader approach, he often has to depart 
from the relatively simple and better under- 
stood phenomena and grapple with complex 
and slippery relationships. He constantly 
reminds the reader when he forges beyond 
concrete data, always warning of uncertain- 
ties and prefacing personal opinions with 
such phrases as “I think,” Landis, feeling 
a need for the de-emphasis of theory, his- 
torical materials, and controversial con- 
siderations, aims at the thorough analysis 
of a narrower range of subject-matter. This 
he does in a systematic and readable man- 
ner. The most eye-catching feature of Lan- 
dis' book is its sub-title, “A Cultural In- 
terpretation” which is well justified by the 
contents. However, it may be pointed out 
that 'Thompson's work is hardly less cultural 
in interpretation even if it does more large- 
ly lack the nomenclature of sociology. 

Both books incorporate the latest data 


and research results and both lean heavily 
on attractive and well-chosen graphical 
presentations. The individual chapters of 
the two volumes are followed by lists of 
selected readings and questions for discus- 
sion. A student of population must have 
both books, and his choice between them 
for textbook purposes depends primarily 
upon the chooser's conception of what a 
population course should include. 

Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University. 


Seeurityt Worky and Relief Policies, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. xii -f- 640. 
$2.26. 

This monumental report analyzes past 
United States experience and makes recom- 
mendations for maintaining and increasing 
economic security in post-war years. 

Its purpose and philosophy appear clearly 
in the introduction: “This report is con- 
cerned particularly with making adequate 
provision for those who have no means of 
livelihood or only inadequate means.” It 
proposes four major points basic to a 
rounded and integrated program: 

“First, that our economy must provide 
work for all who are able and willing to 
work. . . . 

“Second, that for great numbers whose 
work is interrupted, the social insurances 
must carry much of the load of providing 
adequate income. 

“Third, that where the insurances or 
work policies fail to take care of an inter- 
ruption in income, adequate guarantees of 
minimum aid and assistance must be given 
both to individuals and families through a 
general public assistance system. 

“Fourth, that where adequate services, 
essential to health, education, and welfare 
of the population are not available, public 
provision should be made for the develop- 
ment of such services.” 

The emphasis on problems of policy aris- 
ing out of the simultaneous operation of a 
series of programs makes it necessary for 
the committee to review the conditions 
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■which gave rise to the programs, the de- 
vdopment of federal-state programs during 
the 1930's, and the number, distribution and 
characteristics of the recipients. The pro- 
grams operating in 1940 were characterized 
by a combination of insurance and relief 
measures, which furnished public aid to 
6% million households and which, even with 
continuous full employment, will likely be 
called upon to assist no less than half that 
number. 

Major limitations of the present programs 
are summarized as follows: 

(1) “A considerable number of (needy) 
persons . . . could not meet eligibility re- 
quirements;” (2) “There are still some 
sections of the country ... in which there 
is no provision for local public general re- 
lief . . (3) “. . . the levd of income 

which is made possible for recipients of 
publicly provided income cannot be regarded 
as unduly high. For the vast majority of 
recipients, it appears to be even lower than 
that which would be allowed by the ‘emer- 
gency’ budget. . . . Meanwhile, it is im- 
portant to note that. . . . there exist today 
differences between groups of public aid 
recipients. ... so marked as to constitute a 
potential threat to the essential social unity 
of the American Nation;” (4) “Social in- 
surance is a legal right from which large 
groups of employables . . . are excluded;” 
(6) “It cannot be pretended that measures 
directed toward the reduction of unemploy- 
ment have as yet been adequately devel- 
oped;” (6) “. . . as yet even the minimum 
requirement of proper financing— namely, 
that orderly and continuous provision be 
made for adequate appropriations — ^has not 
been met.” (7) The influence of public-aid 
programs on labor mobility has been nega- 
tive in character. During a period of unem- 
ployment, public policy has failed to place 
labor in a position to know and take ad- 
vantage of job opportunities when business 
demand again appears. (8) “In spite of 
progress, the outstanding fact which would 
impress an impartial observer of the exist- 
ing administrative arrangements is the ap- 
parently confusing number of agencies op- 
erating related programs and serving re- 


lated clienteles at all levels of govern- 
ment. . . 

The statement of the major limitations 
of public-aid programs makes it clear that 
the report is constructive rather than revo- 
lutionary. Nearly 100 recommendations are 
made for remedying various difficulties. Rec- 
ognizing that the experience of the past 
10 years is insufficient to provide specific 
solutions to all problems, some of the recom- 
mendations are presented as principles. The 
following selected recommendations illus- 
trate the thinking of the committee. 

Regarding finance : “The financing of 
public aid should be provided for as a 
normal and continuing function of govern- 
ment in a revised and reorganized fiscal 
system. . . . Reliance on consumption and 
earmarked taxes should in general be 
avoided. ... A distribution of financed re- 
sponsibility for total public-aid costs be- 
tween the various units of government is 
advisable and should reflect differences in 
need and in economic and fiscal capacity.” 

Regarding adminietration: “The Federal 
Security Agency should be given the status 
of an executive department, and the Ad- 
ministrator should be given the status of a 
member of the Cabinet. . . . The merit sys- 
tem should be extended upward, down- 
ward, and outward for all personnd in the 
field of public aid.” 

“In every community there should be a 
central information office responsible for 
informing applicants of the availability of 
community resources, both public and 
private, and putting them in touch with the 
administrators of measures appropriate to 
their needs. . . . The administration of 
public-assistance programs operating within 
a locality should be the responsibility of a 
single agency, which would be the channel 
of access to all programs where eligibility 
is based upon need. . . . Access to all pro- 
grams offering employment or training 
should be through the public employment 
offices. . . .” 

Regarding public assistance; “There 
should be a Federal grant-in-aid for general 
public assistance, which should be available 
on a basis reflecting differences in need and 
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economic and fiscal capacity as between the 
states. . . . The costs of public assistance to 
persons with less than one year’s residence 
in a State should be a wholly Federal 
charge. . . 

Regarding other specific services: “A 
Federal work agency charged with responsi- 
bility for developing and operating work 
programs should be established on a perma- 
nent basis. . . 

Throughout this report three major 
trends are significant. 

1. The trend from local to state and na- 
tional responsiHlity for funds and super- 
vision. The committee does its best to em- 
phasize the need for local and even lay 
participation but the continuing trend is 
noted especially in their recommendation 
for federal assistance amounting to control 
of general relief which is the last major 
stronghold of local autonomy. Federal con- 
trol is also increased by the proposed ex- 
tension of the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice to include all welfare work for em- 
ployables. 

2. The trend toward more general and 
more adequate coverage which will guar- 
antee minimum security to all workers and 
all needy persons. Here it is that the com- 
mittee has to choose between the dilemma 
of continued inadequate state and local pro- 
grams on the one hand and increased federal 
assistance and control on the other. Clearly, 
the Committee and the NRPB believe that 
only by the latter development can freedom 
from want be achieved. 

3. From relief on the basis of need to in- 
surance benefits on the basis of right. The 
recommended extension of insurance and 
compensation is in line with this trend. The 
categories would remain much as they are 
but would be more closely coordinated. The 
works program would be much more dosdiy 
related to the employment service and 
through that agency be much more closely 
coordinated with private employment. 

A major problem of human relationships 
arises here which the Committee made little 
attempt to solve. The difference between 
“right” and “need” emphasizes a distinction 
which becomes an easy basis for the def- 


inition and maintenance of social class dif- 
ferences. Welfare workers are among the 
first to deplore this distinction but their in- 
sistence on a “need” basis helps to main- 
tain it. It seems probable that future de- 
velopments will push further toward free- 
dom from want as a basic human right. 
Groups of the aged and war veterans have 
been pushing strongly in this direction and 
others probably will follow. 

The Committee says nothing about the 
relationships between the Employment Of- 
fice and the Welfare Office. At present 
there is no very good definition of an 
employable and no standard procedure by 
which employables can be referred to the 
employment office by the Welfare Office or 
vice versa. Welfare and Employment offices 
must work much more closely together in 
the future if persons in want are to be 
properly cared for. Some profess to foresee 
the day when the two offices might be 
combined. 

Little is said about the influence of the 
war on welfare except that war is popu- 
larizing “freedom from want” as a major 
slogan and that it will likely be followed by 
a depression. It also is expanding our con- 
ception of need to include those not in 
financial need. This is characteristic of 
much of the work of the Bed Cross and of 
those other welfare people who, in civilian 
defense, are attempting to provide care for 
the children of war workers. 

For sociologists this report documents an 
outstanding example of rapid institutionali- 
zation in our society. It also furnishes a 
good example of federalization. Students of 
social class structure will note the means 
by which assistance programs for the under- 
privileged are becoming respectable. 

The real value of the report will be in- 
dicated by the extent to which it promotes 
careful consideration of the issues involved 
and to the extent that it affects legislative 
action. As a basis for an action program 
the NBPB report is more comprehensive 
but less specific than the Beveridge Plan. It 
will gain its strongest support from those 
who are included under the present social 
security plans, from organized labor, and 
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from certain groups interested in the gen- 
eral welfare. It is not likely to be strongly 
supported by those groups which might be 
included but which now are not. 

Ray E. Wakeley. 

Iowa State College. 


Selective Factors in Migration and Occupor 
tioTu A Study of Social Selection in 
Rural Missouri. By Noel P. Gist, C. T. 
Pihlblad and Cedi L. Gregory. Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1943. Pp. 166. ?1.60. 

This study of the relations between in- 
telligence and migration and occupational 
choices may be considered as a sequel to 
the senior author’s previous study of selec- 
tive migration in Kansas. Again a sample 
of former rural high school students for 
whom indices of intellectual ability could 
be secured is analyzed as to type of com- 
munity of present residence, range of mi- 
gration, occupation, occupation of father 
and, in the case of married women, occu- 
pation of husband. The relation between 
the migrant’s occupation, type of community 
and range of migration, as weU as the 
relation of the pattern of migration to the 
occupation of the migrant’s father are 
studied. Finally, the amount of formal edu- 
cation received its correlated with various 
criteria previously mentioned. In this way 
a very comprehensive statistical analysis of 
social selection, in terms of “intelligence,” 
through migration and occupational choice, 
is achieved. 

Throughout the study the authors proceed 
with a great deal of caution, and it cannot 
be said that they are inclined to overstate 
the significance of their findings. On the 
contrary, in some instances one feels that 
a little more boldness in interpretation 
might have been justified. Since no 1. Q.’s 
could be obtained for this sample, “scholas- 
tic indices” derived from school grades in 
“academic” subjects were used. Grades 
earned in such subjects as manual training, 
cooking and sewing were excluded. This 
and the acknowledged fact that the sample 
represents a pre-selected group among rural 


youth has to be kept in mind in evaluating 
the significance of the findings. 

The authors themselves emphasize that 
scholastic ratings do not measure “inherit- 
ed” intellectual abilities, and in particular 
that the superior rating of the women in 
the sample has to be explained primarily 
in terms of social and cultural patterns, 
which tend to spur high school girls to 
greater effort in learning than boys. If 
this is the case one begins to wonder 
whether a second separate index of ability, 
based on the excluded subjects like manual 
training and physical education would not 
have furnished very interesting and dif- 
ferent results. 

We cannot attempt in this brief review 
to indicate even the most important findings 
in such completeness as would be desirable 
in order to convey an adequate idea of the 
contents and merits of the study. There is 
some evidence of selectivity in city-ward 
migration. As one would expect in view of 
the scanty opportunities for women in mid- 
western agriculture, a larger proportion of 
the female students than of the male stu- 
dents had left their home communities. On 
the other hand, long distance migration was 
more frequent among the men — a confirma- 
tion of many observations at other times and 
in other loc^ties. Since quite a definite posi- 
tive correlation was found between occupa- 
tional status groups of the former students 
and their scholastic ratings, and since the 
occupations which were dassified in the 
groups with higher scholastic ratings are 
likely to be more frequent in larger than in 
smaller communities, it is not surprising 
that a fair degree of corrdation was found 
between scholastic ratings and size of com- 
munity of present residence as well as a 
correlation between scholastic rating and 
range of migration. The study shows a 
strong tendency of former high school stu- 
dents to stay within the broad occupational 
class of their fathers and for the women 
to marry within their class. It also shows 
that the migratory patterns are determined 
by and large by the spatial distribution of 
economic opportunities. In the case of farm- 
ers’ sons, these depend partly on the tenure 
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status of the father. Farmers and school 
teachers (female) were least migratory in 
terms of distance. 

Of course, the real merit of the study 
lies in the elaboration and discussion of 
the differentials. These are interesting and 
important enough, even if not much new 
light is thrown on the intellectual superi- 
ority of migrants. The authors, aware of 
the limitations of their research, have an- 
ticipated most possible criticism. One cor- 
rection should perhaps be made on p. 9: 
it was not E. A. Ross with his essay of 
1917 but G. Hansen with his “Die drei 
Bevolkerungsstufen” of 1889 who started 
the discussion of selective migration. It is 
to be regretted that the authors, in text 
and bibliography, ignore the entire litera- 
ture in foreign languages. The one major 
methodological objection which might be 
raised, concerns the occupational classifica- 
tion. Individuals in quite different class po- 
sitions are lumped together; the group 
^^business” comprises both “capitalists” and 
laborers. Not even with regard to typical 
demands on “intelligence” nor with respect 
to criteria affecting migratory behavior are 
all the groups homogeneous. This may ex- 
plain why, to the surprise of the authors, 
male ^ .killed” workers had a lower scholas- 
tic index than “unskilled” and farmers. This 
reviewer believes on the ground of his own 
observations that extreme differences in 
migratory patterns would be found between 
certain occupations in each of the eight 
major classes. (No. 1-7 and 9). 

However, among the mass of empirical 
studies which have dealt with selectivity of 
migration during the last twenty years this 
publication stands out as a sober and care- 
ful fact-finding study. 

Rudolf Heberle. 
Louisiana State University. 


La Milpa, By Augusto Perez Toro. M4rida 
de Yucatdn: Publicaciones dd Gobiemo 
de Yucatdn, 1942. Pp. 66. 

There has always been rather widespread 
misunderstanding of the nature of the agri- 
cultural practices of so-called “primitive” 
peoples. To some extent this may be at- 


tributed to neglect of the necessary studies 
on the part of qualified technicians and 
concurrently superficial observations by the 
general student of non-literate cultures. 
While such neglect is regrettable, it is per- 
haps understandable that such studies will 
little benefit an advanced agricultural coun- 
try like the United States. But in Latin 
America — as in other parts of the world — 
the efficiency of native agriculture is one 
of the most vital economic problems to be 
encountered, for all plans of improvement 
will ultimately founder on an inadequate 
agricultural base. 

The preoccupation with problems of in- 
digenous agriculture is therefore a very 
urgent one in Latin America. While in the 
United States similar studies have usually 
been based upon “ethnobotany,” and have 
been pursued for the possible light they 
may throw on historical, archaeological, 
and other theoretical questions (excluding 
the recent studies of the Indian service and 
the Soil Conservation Service among the 
Indians of the American Southwest), the 
Latin American investigations have a solid 
ring of practicality about them. It is in 
this category that the excellent work of 
Perez Toro fits most conveniently. In his 
words, his general aim is as follows: 

“The improvement of an agricultural 
medium should have as its base a 
study. . . . (that does not) disdain any 
of the local agricultural practices, even 
those which appear most deficient, be- 
cause all obey some motive, some pe- 
culiarity of the medium, and at times 
the method is no more than the long 
road to finding the same truths which 
science has encountered before. . . .” 
p.3). 

The author succeeds in compressing with- 
in a very few pages a competent survey of 
the salient and controversial aspects of the 
Mayan agricultural system. It may serve as 
an authoritative agronomic exposition of 
the ethnography of the “mZpa” system — 
the ancient Mayan system — and an ex- 
emplar of how such a study should be made. 
The account carries us through the entire 
sequence of milpa operations: the selection 
of the soil, the stripping of the bush, the 
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enclosure, the burning, the cultivation, the 
handling of plagues and blight, the cere- 
monial aspects of miipa practice, and the 
harvest and harvest ceremonies. In addition 
a summary milpa calendar is provided for 
ready reference, a brief analysis of the 
major maize types is made, the productivity 
is estimated, and a brief assay of the 
efficiency of the system is made. 

The milpa system of maize production is 
based upon rotation of field use every 2-3 
years, when, apparently, the soil is ex- 
hausted and requires a prolonged period of 
recuperation. The ground preparation, con- 
sisting principally of the stripping and sub- 
sequent burning of the shrub cover, ^hich 
provides a nutritious ash, eliminates initial 
weed hazards, and destroys many insect 
pests, has long been the subject of acrim- 
onious dispute among Mexican agronomists. 
Perez Toro succeeds admirably in demon- 
strating that the present system is well- 
grounded in daily experience, and that the 
very nature of the Yucatdn soil — ^rocky and 
shallow — ^requires it and bars the use of 
modem agricultural devices. It will become 
very dear to the reader why the Mayan 
Indian does the things he does and uses his 
present meager agricultural implements — 
induding the primitive digging-stick — ^to 
such advantage. In this connection the re- 
versal of judgment by the illustrious agro- 
nomist, Sr. Mario Galvino, is dted. In a 
bulletin of the State Department of Agri- 
culture early in 1916, Sr. Calvino con- 
demned the burning in the strongest terms 
as “damaging,” “a barbarous procedure,” 
etc., and recommended plowing and plow- 
ing under of the shrub cover. In his suc- 
ceeding bulletin of the same year, Calvino 
reversed his stand in the following words: 

“In Bulletin 3, dealing with the burn- 
ing, we have said that this agricultural 
ractice is bad from all standpoints; 
ut later, we were able to observe that 
the burning is indispensable and of 
valuable utility, under conditions in 
which it is not possible to work the land 
because of the rockiness and stoniness 
of the terrain.” 

It is the judgment of the author that the 
present mUpa system, based upon a sensitive 


adaptation to the character of the land and 
its environing conditions, is the most effec- 
tive and economic possible 'within available 
cultural limits. This judgment is not, how- 
ever, an uncritical encomium, for he does 
not hesitate to suggest vital improvements, 
including better seed selection based upon 
experimental observation in Yucatecan con- 
ditions, more effective control of plagues 
and blight, more adequate protection of 
the stored grain from animal hazards, and 
the utilization of the shrub for its nutri- 
ment. He would also have the Maya try to 
work out a more sedentary agricultural 
mode, although this may depend upon the 
outcome of yet unpublished investigations 
of the nature of soil exhaustion in the area, 
and suggests a more receptive attitude 
toward changes. 

In a terse introduction the author effec- 
tively scotches the common and uninstructed 
stereotype that primitive peoples are lazy 
and unindustrious in their agricultural pur- 
suits, that they have but to seed and then 
lie back for the bounty of nature to fall 
into their laps. It is his considered Judg- 
ment that the Maya work hard and effic- 
iently at a difficult agricultural task. 

The reader 'will also be well rewarded by 
the excellent exposition of the place of cere- 
monial in the total agricultural round. For 
a non-anthropologist, it seems an unusually 
sophisticated analysis to the present re- 
viewer, despite an occasional lapse into 
antiquated notions of “primitive mentality.” 
The ceremonies attendant upon milpa farm- 
ing are well described and well located in 
reference to their place in the activity 
whole. 

A comparison with Steggerda's chapter 
on “maize production and animal husban- 
dry” in Piste, Yucatdn, (cf. Morris Steg- 
gerda: “Maya Indians of Yucatdn,” Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington Publication 
SSlj 1941, 94-163) and even Redfield’s an- 
alysis at Chan Kom (Robert Redfield and 
Alfonso Villa R.: “Chan Kom, a Maya Vil- 
lage,” Carnegie iTvsUtution of Washington 
Publication 1984) helps to round out a 
very competent picture of the milpa system. 
Some differences — as for example, the esti- 
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mate of productivity and consumption and 
the problem of soil exhaustion — ^may be 
found, but the difference seems to lie in the 
fact that Perez Toro^s study is an over-all 
one, based upon generalized data from the 
whole of Yucatan, while that of Steggerda 
is specifically based upon his experimental 
milpa of many years* standing at Piste. In 
this respect Steggerda’s production esti- 
mates are probably more accurate, as is his 
extremely valuable report on soil exhaus- 
tion, based upon United States Department 
of Agriculture analyses. However, the pres- 
ent volume may serve as a good general 
introduction, with the reports of Steggerda 
and Redfield used to lend greater precision 
and a concrete feeling for specific local 
practice. 

The brochure is somewhat marred by an 
excessive number of typographical errors. 
While this is not too serious a detraction, an 
index to the contents would have been very 
useful. 

Herbert Passin. 

University of Chicago. 


A Place on Earth: A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homesteads, Edited by 
Russell Lord and Paul H. Johnstone. 
Washington: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1942. Pp. viii 4* 
202. (Mimeographed). 

This highly significant study comprises 
five chapters written by Paul H. Johnstone 
and Dorothy C. Goodwin, setting forth the 
historical background and development of 
the subsistence homesteads program plus 
the reports on nine individual projects as 
follows: Austin Acres, by Howard W. Wola- 
ver and Nat T. Frame; The Subsistence 
Homesteads near Birmingham, by Walter 
M. KoUmorgen; Cumberland Homesteads, 
by Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., and Olen 
Leonard; El Monte, by Olen Leonard; 
Granger Homesteads, by Ralph R. Nichols; 
Houston Gardens, by Ralph R. Nichols; Jer- 
sey Homesteads, by Ralph H. Danhof ; Long- 
view Homesteads, by Dwight M. Davidson, 
Jr.; and Phoenix Homesteads, by Olen 
Leonard. There is a concluding chapter, 
“What Has Been Learned,** by Paul H. 


Johnstone. In addition, there is a foreword 
by H. R. Tolley. 

The investigators were guided by thir- 
teen main “points of observation,’* and the 
projects selected for study represent a wide 
variety of conditions, and a considerable 
range on the scale of “success.** Longview 
and El Monte seem to be most nearly repre- 
sentative of the successful ones, with Cum- 
berland and Jersey resting rather securely 
at the bottom of the scale. 

Students of land settlement history will 
treasure this report increasingly as time 
goes on. One has only to contemplate the 
value of a similar report, had one been 
made, on the numerous “communities** 
which were attempted in this country a 
century ago. Johnstone's chapter on “what 
we have learned” ought to be “required 
reading** for everyone who may have re- 
sponsibility, governmental or private, for 
organizing settlement schemes in the fu- 
ture. It is a question, however, as to how 
much of this experience will be written 
into future programs, should they emerge. 
It should not have been necessary to go 
through this costly experience in order to 
learn that the prospective homesteader 
should be thoroughly informed as to what 
he may expect; or that policies relating to 
the homesteads should be consistent and not 
capricious; or that we could not build a 
project, such as Cumberland, on the assump- 
tion that an adequate economic base would 
somehow materialize after it was built; 
or that city people generally could not be 
expected to farm 3 or 4, or more acres in 
addition to their regular employment; or 
that the government could not impose upon 
the homesteaders a special community life 
all their own separated from the larger 
community to which they naturally be- 
longed. Many other mistakes are pointed 
out by Johnstone in his summary chapter, 
most of which would appear to be self- 
evident in the first place. However, here 
they are documented and we should be in- 
clined to pay them greater heed. When one 
notes that the suitability of the Cumberland 
project soils for agriculture was not de- 
termined until the settlers had been occupy- 
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ing their homes for some 2 years, one is 
led to wonder if we will really be able to 
use good judgment in the future, when the 
pressures of critical situations impinge upon 
men who have to make decisions. 

Sometimes one is led to the conviction 
that there is an instinct for Utopia in the 
human animal, which under “normal” con- 
ditions is subdued by his capacity for ra- 
tional judgment, but which under the stress 
of social crises, comes to the surface to 
play a dominant role in determining his 
behavior. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain 
the judgments many of us make under the 
heat of crisis, with reference to what is 
good for society and which in a more sober 
intellectual climate, come back to plague us. 

All of which ruminations of the reviewer 
are meant to stress the importance of the 
careful and wide reading of this document. 

Lowry Nelson, 

University of Minnesota. 


Ploughs and Politicks, By Carl Raymond 
Woodward. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi -f 468. 
$5.00. 

The basic source materials for the very 
excellent piece of research reported in this 
book was, according to its author, discov- 
ered somewhat by accident, or better stated, 
was discovered in a typical research process. 
The author was attempting to locate a farm 
said to have at one time belonged to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, had elicited the services of 
other people, one of whom furnished him a 
diary of Charles Read. Mr. Read lived from 
1715 to 1774, was a prominent man and a 
public official in New Jersey for the greater 
part of his adult life, and was also a 
farmer. Ploughs and Politicks is a record 
of his public and official life and an analysis 
and presentation of the contents of his 
diary. 

The monograph is divided into two books 
but contained within the covers of one vol- 
ume, Book I, “Charles Read of New Jer- 
sey,” tells the story of the man Charles 
Read as customs collector, land speculator, 
countryman, iron master, secretary, legis- 
lator, councillor, colonel, Indian commis- 


sioner, and jurist. As the author says, a 
history of Read’s life and activities is in 
a way a history of New Jersey during the 
period of his life. To those who are pri- 
marily interested in history. Book I will 
be recognized as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of colonization de- 
velopment for three decades preceding the 
Revolution. It was during this period that 
the issues which fruited in the Revolution 
were brewing — ^the quarrel over the pay- 
ment of quit rents, riots over imprison- 
ment of persons for debts, the monopoly of 
the proprietary interests, stamp taxes, etc. 
It was also during this period that New 
Jersey developed a dominant position in 
agriculture and came to be known as the 
garden state, or what today would be called 
the breadbasket of the nation. It was go- 
ing through the trial and error stage of 
discovering those types of farm production 
which were best adapted to its soils and 
climate, on the one hand, and to its market 
outlets, on the other hand. To the solution 
of these problems Charles Read turned his 
hand by way of study and experiment. His 
diary is a product of his studies, observa- 
tions, and experiences. 

To those interested primarily in agricul- 
ture, Book II, “Read’s Notes on Agricul- 
ture,” presents materials of far greater im- 
portance than Book I because Charles 
Read’s notes deal with practically every 
phase of colonial agriculture and throw a 
flood of light upon rural New Jersey during 
the period immediately preceding the Revo- 
lution. His notes, while not as systemat- 
ically organized as the writings of George 
Washington, cover a wider gamut of 
topics, much greater detail and more pre- 
cision in recording. The author has ar- 
ranged Read’s notes or segments of his 
diary under the topics: The Husbandry of 
the Soil, The Husbandry of Plants, The 
Husbandry of Animals, The Husbandry of 
Bees, Farm Structures and Farm Imple- 
ments, The Husbandry of the Household, 
and Fishers, each of which constitutes a 
chapter in his book. The reader will be 
interested in both the advanced thinking of 
Charles Read and some of his contempo- 
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raries on topics which would now be classi- 
fied as scientific agriculture and in some 
observations which still border upon super- 
stition. 

The diary records what Read apparently 
assumed to be scientific observations and 
experiments rather than a complete record 
of his and his neighbors’ farm operations, 
but it also includes the contributions of 
other writers on agriculture, such as John 
Ball, Richard Bradley, Jared Elliott, Thom- 
as Hale, Thomas Hitt and many others. 
Some examples of the care with which he 
observed and recorded facts and experi- 
ments are: The labor costs of mudding an 
acre of land, the description of just how the 
mud should be spread, how it should be 
worked into the soil, the number of days it 
would take to mud an acre, and the exact 
costs. He says at one place: 

“About this time [1763] I stood by 
and counted how many Fork fulls of old 
Dung went into a Waggon body wth 
only a tail board. Common Locked, & 
there went into her moderately heaped 
475 forks full & supposing 3 hills of 
Com on a rod there would be 120 in 
Length & 12 in breath in an Acre or 
1440 hills of Corn & a Spadefull in a 
hill would be very little more than 3 
Load of Dung pr acre to Dung your 
Com but as ye 1st Row of Corn is twice 
reconed & the Corn is not generally so 
thick planted I think 3 Load will do it 
well.” (p. 246) 

At another place: 

“In 6 grains of Clover Seed red are 
228 seeds wch is 38 seeds in a grain so 
that in a pound Troy there are 218,880 
Seeds & in 10 lb. wch is the Allowance 
for an Acre there are 2,188,800 seeds. 

“In an acre are 6,272,640 square 
inches so that in sowing there falls one 
seed in something Less than 3 square 
Inches.” (p. 268) 

He gives similar calculations for wheat and 
other seed crops and records directions or 
specifications presented by other writers in 
such great detail as to constitute his writ- 
ings as a primer in farm management, al- 
ways keeping in mind the economic feasi- 
bility of each plan or prescription. 

Read’s notes on the husbandry of animals 
are quite. detailed and at a number of places 
indicate some knowledge of genetics and 


wide observations made on his own farms 
and on the farms of other outstanding men. 
Writing on “grass feeding cattle” in 1766, 
he said: 

“I grass feed 20 I gained by them £57 
or 67s. Each but then I made ye most of 
them by selling them among my(?) 
Labourers & workmen some @ 3d. pr 
lb some @ 2% & some @ 2^ all round.” 
(p. 333) 

Other interesting recordings are: 

“A Calf well fed & white, has the 
whites of his Eyes clear, if not then red 
[M. Loller].” (p. 336) 

“[1766] Wm. Forster Esqr of Eve- 
sham killed a Bull Calf wch run with 
its dam abt ye 1st November calved ye 
Ist of March before. He weighed 86 
lb. pr Quarter hide 60 lb. [Received 
from himself] 

“Jany 26th 1770 had of John Inskip 
One Beef wt 399 lb. & in Weighg it 
out in small Drafts it lost 16 lb. or 
one/26th.” (Pp. 339-40) 

“[Bradleys Genl Treatise of Hus- 
bandry & Gardening page 72] That 
from 384 galls, of Milk may be made 
260 lb. of Cheese & 100 lb. of whey 
butter or 200 lb. of butter <& 100 lb. 
Skim milk cheese.” (p. 342) 

His recordings of farm structures and 
farm implements contain many drawings 
and specifications which the author repro- 
duces but which can be presented here only 
verbally. Two illustrations are: 

“In Making gates observe that they 
should be closest at bottom as A Fence, 
That your Brace shou’d foot at ye bot- 
tom of ye hanging post & go into a Jog 
in the outside post at or near ye top 
wch is better than ye reverse for yr 
gate cant swagg as it may when putt ye 
other way. I have seen the Slatts mor- 
ticed thro’ the middle post wch is a 
good way & prevents their working. 

“Chestnutt would be the best wood 
for gates. Gatepost 3 Inches square 
slatts % or inch. 

“Rivetts vastly better than nails.” 
(p. 876) 

“[Coilers] June 1, 1760 I observed 
Geo Kemble have Coilers thus. A Sur- 
cingle & a Strop to ye bottom comes 
between ye forelegs to ye Neck Yoke — 
a long Crupper to ye strops of ye Yoke 
& a long tongue to ye Wagon would 
make this Effectual & most airy.” 
(p. 379) 
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Read’s fanning experience covered ap- 
proximately the three decades, 1740-1770, 
and his observations cover this period. The 
major portion of the experiments which he 
records are, however, in the decade, 1750-60. 
His diary, therefore, presents a panorama 
of three decades and detailed pictures for 
one decade. The author of Ploughs and 
Politicks has done a fine piece of historical 
research and made an outstanding contri- 
bution to agricultural literature in the 
preparation and presentation of this book. 

Carl C. Taylor. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S.D.A. 


England*s Road to Social Security, By Earl 
de Schweintz. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 281. 
$3.00. 

This book is designed to provide a back- 
ground for an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Beveridge Report and particu- 
larly is addressed to: first, administrators 
of social security; and second, college stu- 
dents in sociology, political science, and 
related areas. It presents in a clear, con- 
cise, and informing manner a history of 
England’s experiences and programs in re- 
lief and insurance over a period of almost 
six hundred years, from the Statute of 
Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report 
of 1942. The author shows that with the 
end of feudalism near the middle of the 
fourteenth century and the coming into use 
of wages, there is the beginning of a con- 
secutive history of social security. In this 
history is involved a series of measures as 
efforts to solve the problems growing out 
of the changed economy. There is described 
the role of government approaching the 
problem of poverty by the use of punitive 
and repressive measures for a period ex- 
tending up to the sixteenth century. As a 
result of the experience between 1349 and 
1601 the rulers of England became con- 
vinced that punishment could not abolish 
the poor but that public resources would be 
necessary to relieve the situations of need. 
The description, analysis, and significance 
of the laws and plans designed to meet 


these needs constitute the main subject mat- 
ter of this book. Among the important 
measures cited is the Law of Settlement, the 
first of numerous enactments and proced- 
ures about residence that have character- 
ized local relief administrations down to the 
present day; and as the author points out, 
vestiges of them remain with us as a part 
of the feudal system. Also significant are 
the attempts to reduce unemployment by 
the encouragement of manufacturing in 
keeping with England's urge to develop in- 
dustrially, the adoption of workhouses, and 
the provision for allowances. The problems 
and limitations of these schemes are effec- 
tively presented, and it is shown that their 
failure was caused by poor administration 
and mistaken policy. Particular attention is 
given to the background, nature, and in- 
fiuence of the Report of the Commissioners 
of 1834, whose basic recommendations were 
translated into law. The substitution of a 
national system of relief supervision for 
the local administration is a significant de- 
velopment. The many difficulties confronted 
following the Reform of 1834 and the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the Poor Law are described. The role 
"played by the Charity Organization Society 
is stressed. Recognition is given to the 
social investigations of Charles Booth and 
others and to the trend toward the use of 
studies to help in the determining of poli- 
cies. The emphasis given in the discussion 
of laws passed within the last forty years 
concerning social insurance, national as- 
sistance, and public assistance is timely and 
effective. The final chapter in the book is 
a summary of the Beveridge Report. As 
the author states, “One fundamental con- 
cept imderlies the whole Report That is 
the national minimum — a basic income 
which, irrespective of need or any means 
test, every citizen of Great Britain will 
receive in the event of old age, sickness, 
unemployment, or other vicissitudes, an in- 
come toward which he will have contributed 
and which is his by right of contract” 
(p. 230.) One cannot but be impressed with 
England’s six hundred years of experience 
in social security and the foundations which 
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have been made for the Beveridge Report. 

England's Road to Social Security is a 
definite contribution to a knowledge of 
social security. The frequent and appropri- 
ate use of excerpts from original sources, 
the extensive bibliography, and the com- 
plete index add to the value of the book. 

Randall C. Hill. 

Kansas State College. 


Family Situations. By James H. S. Bossard 

and Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 

Pp. vii + 266. $3.00. 

According to the authors, this book is 
'*the result of an unorganized cooperative 
adventure” with Mr. Bossard presenting his 
“definite convictions concerning the situa- 
tional approach.” ... (Ch. I, III, IX) , while 
Mrs. Boll “beginning with the idea of classi- 
fication in science, gathered the 'specimens' 
of family situations in the existing litera- 
ture and attempted to formulate them into 
a summary picture” (Chap. V-VIII). 

It is Mr. Bossard’s thesis that the situa- 
tional approach in studying behavior is a 
“separate, distinct and highly important 
approach . . . commensurate in importance 
to the study of the individual which reacts 
to the situation”; that “situations need to 
be studied inductively and by themselves 
without any reference to the way in which 
organisms react to them”; and that social 
situations can be studied from the view- 
points of structure, process and content. A 
family situation is defined as “a unit of 
stimuli, operating within the confines of 
the family circle, and organized in relation 
to the person or object which serves as the 
focal point in the particular case being 
considered. . . .” For example, “the family 
situation of a child is the unity of existing 
stimuli within the family circle as they 
operate upon the child. . . One may won- 
der why Mr. Bossard does not include the 
organism itself as a part of the situation, 
for the organism which is the focal point 
will continuously affect and determine the 
stimuli operating upon him. 

Mr. Bossard believes that “family situa- 
tions are the most important group of social 


situations and relatively the easiest to 
study.” Since considerable work has been 
done on structural forms of the family and 
on personality types and traits, he believes 
the first approach to the study of family 
situations involves “in part a series of new 
studies and in part a reorientation or de- 
velopment of studies already begun.” Al- 
though he states earlier that all of the 
social sciences must be a part of the in- 
vestigation, Mr. Bossard says in his last 
chapter that sociology is the appropriate 
science to undertake the scientific analysis 
of family situations. 

One is a little disappointed to read that, 
“No one family situation is a pure type, 
a result of the infiuence of one special 
factor. Each one has the elements of many 
as the causes of its condition. But they 
have to be classified as pure types.” One 
might have hoped for a classification sufii- 
ciently fine to systematize at least some 
of these “many elements” which prevent 
situations from being pure types. Issue 
could be taken with other points in the 
classification. Under intra-family relation- 
ships, the first major division “affectional 
relationships” is divided into seven steps, 
from excess of affection to frank rejection. 
The reviewer doubts seriously whether the 
divisions under “excess of affection” (the 
possessive home, the over-solidtous home, 
the over indulgent home) for example, are 
exclusively cases of over-affection. Perhaps, 
they are affectional expressions of poorly 
adjusted personalities. Observation has con- 
vinced the reviewer that it is not the amount 
of affection or the intensity of it that dif- 
ferentiates the normal from the abnormal 
in affection. 

On the whole this book merits the read- 
ing of all students of the family for its 
two contributions: (1) reemphasis on the 
need for studying the family objectively 
from the standpoint of structure, process 
and content; and (2) the attempt to classify 
many specific studies of family situations. 
There are many statements in the book 
revealing personal biases which might not 
be substantiated by experimental evidence; 
for example, “Nursery schools take in 
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babies of three whose mothers want the 
time to do themselves over and regain the 
maidenly charm they had before the baby 
spoiled it” (p. 161). Statements such as 
the following causes one to question the 
validity of the classification: “The number 
of people in a family has a great influence 
upon the resulting family situation. Often 
in family case records, certain kinds of 
problems are found to represent large fami- 
lies almost exclusively, while quite different 
ones are typical of the small family.” Two 
paragraphs later, one finds, “In spite of 
the generally accepted fact that size is an 
influencing factor in the family situation, 
there is almost no case record which could 
be shown here as representative of the 
situations arising from the sole fact of the 
family being large.” 

Mildred T. Tate. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Education in Wartime and After, By Stan- 
ford University School of Education 
Faculty. New York; D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Company, 1943. Pp. x -f 465. 
$3.00. 

The twenty-nine authors of this book 
have placed before the school teachers of 
America a stimulating guide not only to 
wartime and after-war teaching but to 
their social participation in a democracy 
at war. From a sociological standpoint prob- 
ably the most important chapters for the 
rural teachers are IV, Education and the 
National Morale; V, School and Community 
in Wartime; VT, Democratic Human Rela- 
tionships in the School; and XI, Education 
and War-Boom Migration. 

Chapter XIII presents a most informative 
resume of wartime education in other coun- 
tries. A real challenge is presented to 
teachers in Chapter XIV, After War — ^What 
for Education? The exalted note with which 
this chapter begins blends into the more 
work-a-day suggestions in the body of the 
chapter with the effect of giving substance 
to the ideals set forth. One of the strong 
features of this book is the abundance of 
source materials for the teacher’s use. 

This work will not appeal to the con- 


servative in education or any other phase 
of social thought. It is progressive in its 
point of view but the goals which it posits 
are reasonable and attainable for those of 
ability, courage, and high purpose. 

It is an accepted fact that democracy 
cannot thrive in a country save where there 
is a high degree of literacy. The authors 
point out both the magnitude and the neces- 
sity of erasing illiteracy in our western 
hemisphere as a preliminary step to demo- 
cratic living. 

Throughout the book a nice balance is 
maintained between the two major func- 
tions of education, namely the personal and 
social development of the individual, social 
in terms of being a responsible member of 
a social group. 

The sociologist will be interested in the 
importance placed upon the study of so- 
ciety in teacher-training institutions and 
also the central place in which the authors 
place the school as a social institution. “In 
thousands of American communities the 
school is the only agency capable of taking 
leadership in coordinating community life 
and helping plan for the wise use of re- 
sources.” (p. 163.) 

In discussing what makes America great 
the authors make a statement which would 
not be agreed to by the disadvantaged in 
some of our racial and nationality groups. 
“America has always welcomed the contri- 
butions which each individual could make 
regardless of his race, creed, or color . . .” 
(p. 198.) If this is the statement of an 
ideal, well and good. If, however, it is a 
statement of fact, then I, as an American, 
can only humbly say I wish it were so! 

Linden S. Dodson. 
University of Maryland. 


Towards an Abiding Peace. By R. M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. vi + 196. $2.60. 

This is a great book. It should be read 
by everyone who hopes for an enduring 
peace following this war. In particular, it 
should be read by all the government ad- 
ministrators concerned with the actual peace 
settlement, for it is the work of a social 
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intelligence that has mastered all the prin- 
ciples and many of the details involved in 
abiding peace. 

The reviewer, indeed, feels impelled to 
remark that pessimistic social thinking re- 
garding our civilization has little basis if 
the social philosophies of such men as So- 
rokin and Maciver are heeded by those who 
hold social and political power. Professor 
Sorokin emphasizes the ethical and the re- 
ligious in his social philosophy, while Pro- 
fessor Maciver emphasizes the psychological 
and the political. But there is much over- 
lapping, and it would be wrong even to 
suggest that Professor Maciver neglects 
the ethical. 

It is impossible to summarize the argu- 
ment of this book; for it is itself a sum- 
mary of many volumes of theory and fact 
which bear upon the problem of peace in 
human relations. Perhaps the two key prin- 
ciples of the argument are the nature of 
community and the nature of social con- 
ciliation, or harmonious social adjustment. 
These are most fully dealt with in the first 
four chapters of the book, which, after 
raising the (question whether abiding peace 
is possible, discuss "The Price of Peace,” 
“The Foundations of Order,” and "The 
Shortest Way With Defeated Enemies.” But 
those who wish more concrete discussion of 
the problem of international peace as it 
exists today will probably find greater satis- 
faction in the chapters on "The Twilight 
of Imperialism,” "The Greater Charter,” 
"The Greater Law,” and "Formation of an 
International Order.” 

Chapter XII discusses "Democracy and 
the Future.” Here, if anywhere, the book 
might be charged with a certain super- 
ficiality, for the chapter is a matter-of-fact 
discussion of political democracy, and noth- 
ing is said of social democracy, which, it 
must be admitted, is largely an ideal. But 
the chapter does make clear that political 
democracy is essentially the rule of public 
opinion. 

The book ends with an appeal to the 
United States to accept the role of leader- 
ship in the movement to secure a just and 
abiding peace. 


It should be added that, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, the book is without class or 
nationalistic bias, and is a splendid example 
of objective social science in the best sense 
of that much abused term. 

Chables a. Ellwood. 

Duke University. 


Tenants of the Almighty, By Arthur F. 
Raper. The Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 
vii + 408. $3.50. 

Tenants of the Almighty is more than an 
apt title for this interesting and significant 
sociological study. It is that, but it is also 
the expression of a philosophical point of 
view toward man's use and conservation of 
the natural resources of the earth, and 
especially its agricultural top soil. The 
author frankly confesses that the title of 
this book was inspired by the words of 
Louisiana Dunn Thomas, a Negro farm 
tenant mother and poetess of Green County, 
Georgia, who in expressing her feelings 
toward the federal PSA program in a poem 
entitled, A Brighter Bay Has Dawnedt 
wrote: 

"We are tenants of the Almighty 
Entrusted with a porlaon of His earth 
To dress and keep 

And pass on to ihe next generation.” 

The same point of view was expressed in 
Liberty Hyde Bailey^s The Holy Earth, pub- 
lished some twenty-seven years ago, and is 
consistent with the teachings of our ablest 
contemporary students of conservation. 

Tenants of the Almighty is the third of 
three studies made by the author in Green 
County, Georgia. A Study of Two Blache 
Belt Counties (1927-28) attempted to show 
why so many farmers had left Green County 
and why almost none had left Macon 
County. A Preface to Peasantry (1934-35) 
was an analysis of how the New Deal was 
affecting the people on the farms and in 
the towns of these two counties. Tenants 
of the Almighty (1940-48), a further study 
of the attitudes towards the New Deal pro- 
gram, became a more extended study of the 
cultural and the economic history of Green 
County, reaching from the present bade to 
colonial times and beyomi even to the In- 
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dians and the Mound Builders. More spe- 
cifically, this study attempts to bring into 
proper focus the problems of race relations, 
tenancy, population changes, soil conserva- 
tion, securing a sound economy, cooperative 
effort, social institutions and their improve- 
ment, adequate leadership, standards of liv- 
ing, community spirit, etc., as these factors 
operate in the social order typical of a 
historical Southern cotton plantation situa- 
tion. The substance of this study is set forth 
pictorially in the first portion of the book by 
the use of 79 plates, and is followed in 
fuller form by 34 chapters bearing such 
descripti\e tities as: “The First Men,” 
“Hardy Pioneers,” “The Golden Age,” “War 
is Hell,” “Freedom's Bondage,” “Third 
Party and Textiles,” “Boll Weevil Depres- 
sion,” “County Agents and Farm Sub- 
sidies,” “The Family-Size Farmer,” and 
“Recorded in Fields and Faces.” 

These three studies of the same locality 
show how rich in interest and meaning a 
historical society such as Green County may 
be, if the research is intelligently and 
thoroughly done. No doubt, the author 
realizes that he has opened up a vast num- 
ber of other studies which would supple- 
ment his present efforts or introduce new 
fields of interest. A further study of the 
Unified Farm Program, for example, might 
well follow, for, in recent years, the federal 
government has provided here most of the 
funds and much of the leadership for the 
program. Is this departure from American 
tradition sound? The author has given some 
attention to many items of the program, but 
we should like to see a quantitative and 
critical study of such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Why were some farmers doing well 
and others poorly before the program was 
inaugurated? Why are some binefitting 
more from the program than others? What 
changes in personality under the aegis of 
the program actually accrue? What changes 
in vocational placement and guidance could 
be made to further the program? Is in- 
dividual farm ownership and operation, as 
contrasted with the “improved” tenant sys- 
tem or larger commercial unit, best fox all, 
or only for some farmers? What is the 


proper size of the area to be served by a 
given Unified Program organization, taking 
into account such factors as soil-types, 
farm-t 5 q)es, political divisions, natural cul- 
ture areas, etc.? The author, evidently, 
approves of outside assistance to communi- 
ties like this, especially when its organiza- 
tional efforts are unified in a comprehensive 
program. Nevertheless, he sees potential in- 
adequacies in the generous financing and 
leadership provided by federal agencies, for 
he notes a tendency among certain people 
to designate the farms of borrowers from 
FSA or other federal agencies as “govern- 
ment” farms, or the poultry purchased by 
such funds as “government” chickens. 
Whether this is an expression of pride and 
satisfaction in a partnership with the gov- 
ernment, or of a pauper's gratitude for 
favors rendered, may not always be dear; 
but the program needs realistic and open- 
minded watching lest its generosity per- 
petuate the pauperism so characteristic 
heretofore of the sodety on these worn-out 
acres, and thus prevent the devdopment 
of a self-sufiident and self-respecting so- 
ciety that seeks to support the govern- 
ment rather than the government to support 
it. A society such as this changes con- 
stantly, operates in the field of cause and 
results, and is ever, more or less consciously, 
experimenting with itself. Here research, 
organization, and administration have a 
special challenge. Tenants of the Almighty 
points the way for further similar efforts 
that might follow in this county for the 
next fifteen or twenty years. 

This study also makes a contribution to 
methodology by indicating the various 
sources of data available in an old sodety 
such as in Green County. The author, no 
doubt, not only sensed the expanse and the 
ramifications of an unfolding subject-mat- 
ter for research, but as well became ac- 
quainted with such primary sources of in- 
formation as scrapbooks and collections of 
local historians, old newspaper files, bills of 
sale, diaries, court and grand jury records, 
the membership rolls of institutions back to 
the time of their founding, the inscriptions 
on tomb stones, the stories of aged dtizens, 
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and the records of the various New Deal 
and other welfare agencies now at work in 
the county. A 13-page questionnaire filled 
out in interviews was used with many scores 
of families and analyzed statistically, to 
say nothing of much personal travel and 
inspection by the researchers. Also such sec- 
ondary material as local histories and U. S. 
Census reports was widely utilized. This 
study illustrates, too, how many agencies, 
local, state, and national may be brought to 
assist with information and advice in mak- 
ing a study and in reaping the rewards 
accruing from it. Furthermore this study 
illustrates the value of broad, synthetic, in- 
tegrated research. Of course we shall con- 
tinue to need specialized piecemeal studies, 
but for community organization, especially 
we shall need far more the perspectives, the 
sequences, and the relationships of social 
data of studies like Tenants of the Almighty. 

As vast and as complex as this body of 
information is, and as difOicult as it is to 
keep the various items in focus and give 
them the proper emphasis, the author has 
succeeded admirably in presenting a fine 
developmental account of the socio-economic 
history of Green County. To free the body 
of the text from much factual detail, con- 
siderable statistical and case material has 
been relegated to appendices, while the 
body of the text is presented in dear, 
idiomatic writing easily understood by the 
lay public. A sense of proportion and 
humor is maintained throughout the report. 

Tenants of the Almighty should be of 
interest to the general reader, and espe- 
cially to readers concerned with the con- 
servation of our natural and human re- 
sources. It should be on the reference shelf 
of every college teacher and researcher in 
Eural Sociology, and on the study desk of 
every land grant college extension worker 
and Farm Bureau official, rural minister 
and others engaged in rural welfare work. 

J. L. Hypes. 

University of Connecticut. 


A Social Psychology of War <md Peace. By 
Mark A. May. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 
ix + 284. ?2.75. 


May deals mainly with the nature and 
function of socially learned “habits, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and motives” in war and 
peace, loginning with a brief critique of 
various theories of war he goes on to show 
how we learn to hate and to fight, to fear 
and to escape, to love and to defend, and to 
follow leaders. There follow analyses of 
aggressive and defensive social movements 
emphasizing aggressive and defensive war. 
The fin^ chapters deal with the psycho- 
logical conditions of peace, and an applica- 
tion of the principles developed to the pres- 
ent war and the peace to come. In con- 
clusion it is argued that continuing world 
peace can best be assured by taking immedi- 
ate steps, rather than waiting until after 
the war, to establish “a central world 
authority endowed with power to enact and 
enforce international law.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion May has writ- 
ten an eminently sane, mature, dispassion- 
ate, and even practical book on a subject of 
paramount present importance. It is de- 
serving of wide attention not only from 
academicians but by the general reading 
public. The social scientist will find little 
to disagree with, and the lay reader will 
find little of technical jargon to confuse 
him. May’s pessimistic but rational con- 
clusion that “an adequate psychological 
foundation for world peace has not yet been 
laid” is negated by the optimistic drive 
which produced the book. It is counter- 
balanced also by May’s departure from the 
role of analytical scientist to advocate a 
concrete action program. His difficulty in 
keeping these two roles distinct is rarely 
evident, and never disagreeably so, but it 
appears occasionally. For example, there is 
an interesting difference between the two 
statements of his central problem, the first, 
representing the analyst, appearing early 
and the second, representing the advocate, 
late in the book: 

“The main thesis of this book is that 
the conditions which determine social 
attitudes and opinions, particularly 
those t^t are involved in war or peace, 
are in large part products of social 
conditioning. . . (p. 21) 

“. . . the fundamenti.1 thesis of this 
book [is] that social attitudes and 
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habits favorable to peace can be pro-- 
duced by education. . . (p. 236) (Re- 

viewer’s italics.) 

Perhaps the reviewer is placing undue em- 
phasis upon this difference but to him it 
symbolizes the difficulties of the social sci- 
entist who courageously adds prescription 
to diagnosis. It happens that both May’s 
scientific analysis of the nature of the 
malady, and his prescription of a remedy, 
very much appeal to this reviewer, but this 
is of course a matter of tastes, both scien- 
tific and personal. 

Regarding a few minor points there may 
be disagreement. For example, May’s char- 
acterization (p. 196) of the pressures for 
upward vertical social mobility as “the 
essence of the revolutionary tendency'’ the 
reviewer regards as debatable. Again, May 
like Cantril treats the phenomenon of lynch- 
ing as a social movement. It is no condone- 
ment of lynching to contend that this pro- 
cedure extends the concept of social move- 
ment beyond recognition. Also in connection 
with the discussion of lynching it should be 
pointed out, as Raper and others have 
shown, that lynchings can and do some- 
times occur as a result of crimes com- 
mitted by whites on other whites. May to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S.D.A. 


Levels of Integration, Edited by Robert 
Redfield. (Vol. VIII of Biological Sym- 
posia, Edited by J. Cattell) . Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1942. Pp. 233. $2.60. 

This volume consists of eleven papers 
that were originally presented before a joint 
meeting of biologists, anthropologists, and 
sociologists held in connection with the cele- 
bration by the University of Chicago of its 
fiftieth anniversary in September, 1941. 
’Their content may best be appreciated by 
reviewing their titles; “The Transition from 
the Unicellular to the Multicellular Indi- 
vidual,” by Dr. L. H. Hyman; “Intermediate 
Levels of Organismic Integration,” by Dr. 
J. W. Buchanan; “Higher Levels of Inte- 


gration,” by Dr. R. W. Gerard; “Synergistic 
Aspects of Bacterial Populations,” by Dr. 
W. Burrows; “The Transition from the In- 
dividual to the Social Level,” by Dr. H. S. 
Jennings; “Integration in Infra-Social In- 
sect Populations,” by Dr. T. Park; “Social 
Dominance and Subordination Among Ver- 
tebrates,” by Dr. W. C. Allee; “Basic Com- 
parisons of Human and Insect Societies,” 
by Dr. A. E. Emerson; “Societies of Mon- 
keys and Apes,” by Dr. C. R. Carpenter; 
“The Societies of Primitive Man,” by Dr. 
A. L. Kroeber; and “Modem Society,” by 
Dr. R. E. Park. 

It should be clear from a perusal of 
these titles, and from the circumstances in 
which these papers were prepared and pre- 
sented, that this is not, as the title of the 
volume suggests, a systematic and organ- 
ized approach to the general problem of 
integration in biological and social systems. 
For the most part, no attempt is made in 
these papers to develop a conceptual frame- 
work within which factual material might 
be interpreted, either on particular levels 
of integration or in areas having to do with 
relationships between different levels of 
integration. In general, these essays pre- 
sent the results of special studies in special- 
ized fields of biological and social science. 

Yet it should not be inferred from the 
foregoing that these papers do not throw 
light upon the problem of integration. All 
of them deal in one way or another VTith 
the problem of how parts are constituted 
into wholes throughout the range of dif- 
ferent forms of life, and, as Dr. Redfield 
points out in his Introduction, since “the 
angles and facets of the problem of inte- 
gration are various,” it is not surprising 
that we find the authors organizing the 
subject at different levels in a variety of 
different ways. Prom the point of view of 
a systematic theoretical approach to the 
problem of integration, Dr. Gerard’s paper 
is perhaps more suggestive, and more in- 
clusive, than many of the others, but all 
of them, in one way or another, contribute 
to our understanding of the problem of 
integration. 

Rural sociologists will perhaps find more 
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of immediate interest to them in the papers 
of Drs. Emerson, Carpenter, Kroeber, and 
Park, which deal with the problem of in- 
tegration on the level of cultural systems, 
but many will find food for speculation in 
this interesting cooperative effort to break 
new ground in approaching fundamental 
theoretical problems that overlap several 
fields of research and investigation. 

George F. Theriault. 
Dartmouth CoDege. 


What the Negro Thinks, By Robert Russa 
Moton. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

It is seldom that a book on contemporary 
American opinion can hold interest, except 
as a quaint document, for more than a 
decade after first publication. That Moton’s 
book now appears yet fresh and vivid testi- 
fies that the author looked at life around 
him with a certain profound and ageless 
wisdom. There is evidence, too, that the 
book has lasted because the problems with 
which it deals are ageless. Much has 
changed in America during the last four- 
teen years; but the problem of Negro-white 
relations, as one of the great problems of 
the Nation, has changed but little. 

What the Negro Thinks has a peculiar 
value today because of the extension of our 
view of race from our parochial isolation of 
the 'twenties to our far-flung battle line 
throughout the world. In a sense Moton 
wrote not only what American Negroes 
thought; he described, whether consciously 
or not, the secret hopes and aspirations for 
human dignity of the hundreds of millions 
of non-white people everywhere. If a par- 
allel were sought, it could be found in the 
recent American speeches of Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek. 

Looked at in current perspective, Moton 
tried to do in 1929 for American Negroes 
and for American white people that which 
the great Chinese feminist has recently done 
for the Chinese people and for American 
public opinion. The principal burden of the 
simple language of the book, as of Madame’s 
simply powerful talk, was that the Negro — 
which could be translated, any former co- 


lonial people — ^was not the child people of 
the colonial tradition. White people, said 
Moton, liked to think that they “knew the 
Negro and he skillfully described the gaps 
in that knowledge. The Negro was a human 
being; one who as a minority man had 
learned through long experience to study 
and learn the white man, as few white men 
had either the necessity or the interest to 
study the black man. Even when totally 
illiterate, and at his (officially) most child- 
ish, Negroid antics, the ready smile, the 
loud guffaw, were all likely to be camou- 
flage for a keen and subtle understanding 
of the foibles of “his white folks.” 

It was in the description of this survival 
technique of the Negro that the author gave 
a description of the colonial state of mind 
that might read with few changes as a 
report from Malaysia by Cecil Brown as to 
the attitudes of officialdom there. The point 
for future world planning is as well taken 
as for the future of the American Negro. 
The colonial frame of mind is not dead; 
but the fatal error of believing that the 
fate of the Negro — or of, in translation, 
any “native” population — ^might blithely be 
settled by the all-knowing “master race,” 
finds here a subtle documentation. 

Moton said, in 1929, that Negroes wanted 
those things which it was agreed were 
wholesome for civilized human beings in a 
democracy. They wanted equal facilities for 
equal tariffs on common carriers ; they 
wanted adequate schools so that the ideal 
of equal opportunity in a democracy might 
be realized; they wanted better housing; 
they wanted to exercise the ballot; and 
they wanted to receive justice in the courts. 

■^^en Southern Negroes recently met at 
Durham to draw up a Charter for Race 
Relations in the South they could make no 
additions to Moton's calm, restrained, and 
balanced list of what the Negro thought he 
wanted. The depression of the 'thirties did 
convince Negroes that the right to work 
was as fundamental as any, and doubtless 
had Moton written later, economic discrim- 
inations would have figured more largely in 
his discussion. The younger generation of 
Negro leaders took mud the same attitude 
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toward segregation as Moton had done; 
they faced the bugaboo of “social equality” 
by resenting the attitude which classifies 
any effort on the part of the Negro to ad- 
vance his condition as the “predatory am- 
bition” of the race to force intimacies. 
Moton went, indeed, a step further; he 
suggested subtly that far from desiring 
social intimacies Negroes generally much 
preferred their own company. 

Robert Russa Moton was bom in Vir- 
ginia in 1867. From 1916 to 1936, as Prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute, he wore with 
distinction the mantle of Negro leadership 
bequeathed him by Booker T. Washington. 
His book had the qualities of the man; 
written with restraint, with candor, with 
dignity, it had also the quality of nobility. 
It is a perennial guide to the conscience of 
a great nation that from having to deal at 
home with one great race problem now finds 
itself obliged to adapt its policies to a 
world peopled by four hundred million 
Chinese, as many dark people of India, with 
two hundred million Africans, and other 
countless hosts. 

Robert Russa Moton, patient and honest 
leader of his people, wrote as a great 
American to a great America when he con- 
cluded his preface with these words: 

“(The book) is dedicated to those 
thousands of my own race who for 
years have been inarticulate in the 
midst of their sufferings, and to those 
noble and beautiful spirits of my own 
and other races who have with the 
greatest courage and unselfishness 
given their very lives for the cultiva- 
tion of a brotherhood among all men 
which is the finest flower of the Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

Charubs S. Johnson. 

Fisk University. 


American Agriculture 1899-19S9: A Study 
of Output, Employment and Produc- 
tivity, By Harold Barger and Hans H, 
Landberger. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. Publica- 
tion No. 42. 1943. Pp. 436. $3.00. 

This publication is a handbook of Ameri- 
can agriculture since 1899 in terms of out- 
put, employment and productivity data. The 


structure of the book consists briefly of 
four parts: 

Part I (chapter 1) sets forth some pe- 
culiarities of agriculture and defines agri- 
cultural output. Agriculture’s net contribu- 
tion to the economic product of the nation 
as a new index of agricultural output is 
presented. This approaches the net output 
more closely than other indexes by adjust- 
ing for changes in inventories. 

Part II (chapters 2 to 4) presents the 
size and composition of the agricultural out- 
put by giving individual production indexes 
for many products. The influence of nu- 
tritional standards upon farm output in 
general is examined. 

Part III (chapters 6 to 7) deals with em- 
ployment and productivity by showing his- 
torical technological changes in agriculture 
and examining the extent to which the in- 
novations have actually been adapted. 

Part IV (chapter 8) contains the conclu- 
sions and a six-page footnote by Director 
C. R. Noyes criticizing the origin and cor- 
rectness of the conclusions in that too 
much emphasis is placed upon historical 
happenings, theories and probable trends 
suggesting a probable cessation of the in- 
crease of total agricultural production and 
a continuance of the past 20-year trend in 
reduction of gainfully employed people in 
agriculture. 

The conflict of opinions serves to empha- 
size the difficulty of drawing conclusions 
from statistics of a descriptive nature such 
as are contained in this volume, even though 
output, employment and productivity data 
are well integrated. 

A non-sociological emphasis is shown by 
the statement that: “Changes in the far- 
mer’s standard of living, or in his cultural 
attainments, his reactions to governmental 
incentives, the changing fortunes of dif- 
ferent farming areas, problems of migra- 
tion and farm-city interchange — all these 
lie outside the scope of a volume such as 
the present and will be mentioned only 
incidentally.” 

Geobgb 6. Byers. 

University of Kentucky. 
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Brazil Under Vargas, By Karl Lowenstein. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1942. Pp. 381. $2.75. 

Anyone who has ever attempted to gain 
some understanding of Latin-America from 
secondary sources can well appreciate many 
of the recent publications on these countries 
in English by competent students of eco- 
nomic, political, and social phenomena. This 
book may be placed definitely among those 
which will contribute to a more enlightened 
and realistic understanding of life among 
our Pan-American neighbors to the South. 

In the author's own words this book is a 
“study of government and politics in Brazil 
under Vargas.” Its chief interest to the 
sociologist will be the many references to 
source materials although, unfortunately, 
no attempt has been made to present the 
material in an orderly bibliography. Chap- 
ter IV devoted to “Public Opinion Manage- 
ment” will interest those who would like to 
know something of the methods, techniques, 
and results of the aggressive and extensive 
program of public “enlightenment” on the 
part of the government since the coup d^etat 
of 1937. 

Some 32 pages of the book are devoted to 
the “Position and Control of the Aliens” in 
Brazil. This information should do some- 
thing to dispel rather extensive speculation 
as to the extent and importance of the 
“Trojan horse” in that country. The 
author's approach to this problem seems 
to be realistic in pointing out the many 
factors that have operated to render the 
Auslandsdeutsche of Brazil susceptible to a 
heavily subsidized program for extolling 
alien Kultur. Ample attention is also given 
to restraining factors, including positive 
action on the part of the government, which 
in combination, prevented mass support of 
the Fascist nations. 

One is interested in the quandary in 
which the author finds hims^ when he 
attempts to classify Brazil on the basis of 
customary legal or political lines. He seems 
to be doing a bit of tight rope walking when 
he refuses to call it Fascist although he 
admits that “if ever Brazil were to be con- 
verted into a genuinely Fascist state. . . • 


not a jot would have to be changed of the 
existing legislation nor anything added to 
the statute books.” His description and 
anal;^sis of Vargas the man helps us to 
appreciate the task that must have been his 
in welding the immense territory, diversity 
of peoples and cultures that is Brazil's, 
into a fairly efficient and unified nation. Al- 
though some of his conclusions are question- 
able, as indicated above, he has done an 
excellent job of presenting both sides of the 
case, which should enable the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. 

In summary, the book is very readable, 
well organized, amply documented, and 
seemingly objective. In the reviewer's opin- 
ion, the author has accomplished the major 
objective of his task “to contribute a share 
in a better understanding” of one of our 
friendliest Pan-American neighbors. 

Olen Leonard. 

Division of Farm Population and Rural 

Welfare, U.S.D.A. 


French Canada in Transition, By Everett 
C. Hughes. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. ix -f 227. 
$2.50. 

Here are presented the problems — social 
and economic, involved in the change from 
a rural to a fast-growing industrial town. 
Cantonville was a country trading town in 
the province of Quebec with a population 
of only 2,605 in 1911. By 1937 this small 
trading post had grown into a booming 
community of 19,424 persons. Most of the 
incoming persons were French Canadians, 
a group distinct in ethnic background and 
religion, bound by tradition and kinship to 
the countryside. They became industrial 
workers and town dwellers. Employment 
under an English-American, rather than 
French, system induced widespread discon- 
tent among them. 

Canada, like the United States, has her 
problems of a changing population. The 
French Canadians possess the older and 
richer tradition of Canadian life. In many 
instances, however, they are less numerous 
and have less influence as a result of the 
control of commerce and industry by the 
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English. Two ethnic groups, living on what 
each considers its native soil, maintain a 
common government, that due to cultural 
diversity, fails to conform to the idea of a 
nation-state. 

Professor Hughes states that: “The facts, 
relationships, and changes discovered in this 
community are also to be found in many 
others. Together these smaller industrial 
cities are the lively front on which people 
mobilized from the rural parishes meet, for 
the first time, modem industry and city 
life, where solid French middle-class towns- 
people must face an English-speaking mana- 
gerial class of different mentality and ways 
of working and where, finally, the tradi- 
tional institutions of French Canada meet 
crises occasioned by the presence of those 
of extreme industrialism and capitalism. 
The analysis is intended to suggest com- 
parisons with other regions where indus- 
trialization and urbanization are compli- 
cated as they generally are by ethnic dif- 
ferences.” 

Not only does the author present a clear 
and penetrating analysis of fVench Canada’s 
fight to maintain her existing social and 
economic equilibrium, but, he also imparts 
to the reader, through the unlimited use 
of graphic and tabular materials, a factual 
knowledge of Quebec. His observations and 
factual material present the French Canada 
of the past and present. One is led to be- 
lieve that the real future of French Canada 
depends upon the coordination and associa- 
tion between the bi-ethnic elements of her 
population. 

Bardin H. Nelson. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Farmer Citizen at War, By Howard 
Tolley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Fp. 308 and Bibli- 
ography of six pages. $2.50. 

In this book a public servant of long 
experience compresses into the space of 
about 300 pages a carefully organized de- 
scription of the nation’s agricultural pro- 
grams in peace-time; a thoughtful state- 
ment of the diallenge of total war to the 
American farmer; a discussion of changing 


economic relationships and the stake of the 
plain people in the American economic sys- 
tem; and a stimulating slant on some of the 
problems of the United Nations in war and 
in peace. Without question the writer holds 
to a deep faith in the basic soundness of 
human nature as found in the common run 
of folk. He likewise holds to the idea of 
“balance” so clearly stated by Professor 
Ross some 25 years ago — “In the guidance 
of society each social element shall share — 
and none shall dominate,’* Mr. Tolley in- 
sists that the real anti-democratic spirit is 
that which denies the capacity of the com- 
mon man to check upon the opinions of 
experts and to bring them into a balanced 
relation with the plain needs of the man 
on the farm and in the factory. 

Through several chapters runs an excell- 
ent description of the setup and workings 
of governmental agencies engaged in agri- 
cultural reform. Then the reader is taken 
into war-time and the need for more food. 
“Men, machines, and prices” come in for 
discussion. It is at this point that the de- 
scription and discussion of agricultural pro- 
grams fades out and the reader gets a 
passing view of Federal bureaus, the Four 
Freedoms, the F.S.A., and the O.G.B. Per- 
haps it would be too much to ask of a pub- 
lic servant, but there is great need for a 
plain picture of production programs in 
war-time, especially agricultural produc- 
tion. The ways in which they have worked 
and the ways they haven’t worked need 
to be brought out and suggestions for im- 
provement or even for drastic revision are 
very much in order these days. 

In Chapter VIII entitled “The Managerial 
vs. The People’s Revolution,” Mr. Tolley is 
perhaps too lenient in his treatment of the 
artists who throughout the 20’s and after- 
ward gave vent to their hate of things 
American. Now, their bdated repentance 
can do little to repair the damage done to 
the spirit of pre-war America. To those few 
who spoke out against them in the 20’s, 
their current utterances on the democratic 
way of life have the sound of a tin whistle 
and not the dear voice of a trumpet. So the 
reviewer thinks Mr. Tolley is too easy on 
the artists. 
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On the other hand, the managers and 
experts, without whose services the wheels 
of this complex civilization and culture 
would soon come grinding to a stop, come 
in for sharp treatment. Possibly the author 
over-emphasizes in order to make his point 
stand out. Be that as it may, Mr. Tolley 
would have done much better in turning 
upon Burnham and his Managerial Revolu- 
tion had he made the attack single-handed. 
Quotations such as the one he used on page 
231, ending in the words: " — ^for the hazards 
of managerial exploitation can be di- 
minished by skillful efforts in the direction 
of centralized administration of centralized 
authority” — are not the strongest weapons 
to be used by an exponent of Jeffersonian 
democracy. Iliey do not demolish the argu- 
ment of a *‘vrsLve of the future” protagonist. 

There is need of more books such as 
The Farmer Citizen at War and it is hoped 
that Mr. Tolley will not lay his pen aside 
after this initial word looking at today and 
toward tomorrow for the American farmer. 
This book should be read by social scientists, 
farm leaders, and governmental adminis- 
trators and workers and is an exceedingly 
fine reference for students of agrarian 
movements. 

E. D. Tetreau. 

University of Arizona. 


Social Work Year Book 1943, Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 

This seventh issue in the Russell Sage 
Foundation biennial series reports the cur- 
rent status of organized activities, public 
and private, in social work and related 
fields. Part I, the major part of the book 
(pp. 15-577), consists of seventy-eight 
signed artides on such subjects as Adult 
Offenders, Aliens and Foreign-Bom, Child 
Wdfare, Civic and Fraternal Organizations, 
Community Welfare Planning in Wartime, 
Post-War Planning, Medical Social Work, 
Recreation, Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
Youth Programs. A short bibliography fol- 
lows each artide. 

Part II consists of four directories of 
agendas, 'induding 63 national govern- 


mental, 412 national and international vol- 
untary, 576 state governmental and 59 state 
voluntary agendas. For each agency is 
given the date of founding, address, name 
of secretary, size of membership, purpose 
and activities, and name and price of 
periodical if any is published. One could 
wish the 147 pages devoted to the Direc- 
tories might be reprinted in a spedal 
smaller volume for convenient use. 

There is a 35-page Index with cross refer- 
ences covering subjects discussed in the 
topical artides of Part I, and the names and 
programs of organizations in Part II. 

In the artide on Education for Sodal 
Work (p. 187) no mention is made of the 
61 colleges of the Assodation of American 
Universities, which, according to recent 
count by Dr. Lucy Chamberlain of New 
York University, offer undergraduate 
courses in sodal work. 

In the artide on Rural Sodal Problems, 
Benson Y. Landis reports that war has 
highlighted the great needs in rural areas. 
Rural sodal workers are aware that many 
rural localities (in defense and non-de- 
fense areas) still lack public health nurses, 
doctors, hospitals, pre-natal dinics, diild 
care centers, libraries, proper sanitation, 
compulsory education, and public recreation 
fadlities. As Mr. Landis says, the extension 
of sodal work in rural areas is going on 
but it is slow. There is great need for more 
local agendes directly concerned with rural 
human welfare. The agendes listed under 
"Rural Sodal Programs” are Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, American Coun- 
try life Assodation, American National 
Red Cross, Children’s Bureau, Conference 
of Southern Mountain Workers, Extension 
Service, Farm Credit Administration, Farm 
Foundation, Farm Security Administration, 
and Jewish Agricultural Sodety. 

Josephine Strode. 

Cornell University. 


Child Development and Guidame in Rural 
Schools, By Ruth Strang and Latham 
Hatcher. New York: Haider and Bros., 
1943. Pp. 218. $2.50. 
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In all a stimulating book for anyone to 
read; valuable to the layman because of its 
plain presentation of the teacher’s job of 
counseling as a part of the educational 
process; particularly valuable to educators 
because of the wealth of specific experi- 
ences of successful counseling in the area 
of activity where counseling is considered. 

The book outlines guidance practices in 
rural communities and emphasizes the 
“more individual and developmental ap- 
proach to education.” In general the au- 
thors have chosen to teach by example and 
not by precept. The terse statements of 
suggestive techniques and procedures pluck 
the significant cores of many of the case 
studies presented. 

The success cases which are given appear 
in bold contrast to the many teacher fail- 
ures each of us know and suggest the great 
distance the average teacher must go in 
order to achieve educational success as 
measured in the prevention of personal and 
social disorganization which are often ex- 
pressed through such things as unhappiness 
and frustration, divorce and crime. 

Some chapters have particular appeal. 
Chapter seven, “Guidance of Parents,” 
strikes a constructive note on the necessity 
of successful work with parents as a pre- 
lude to successful work with children. The 
potential opportunities of working through 
the Parent-Teachers Association are out- 
lined and are a far cry from the frequent 
concept that the PTA is something the 
teacher must tolerate or that the only func- 
tion of the PTA is recreational. Teachers 
should make certain that local officers of 
PTA organizations have a chance to read 
this chapter. 

Chapter eight is a timely address to 
school and other administrators suggesting 
certain paths that need to be cleared for 
the teacher in order to enable him to pro- 
ceed in effective counseling. 

Constructive as the book is, the reader 
will have questions about the failure of 
the authors to present guidance on a com- 
munity basis and then indicate the true 
role of school guidance within the com- 
munity frame of reference. Strong and im- 


portant as the school is, it is only one of 
the institutions or organizations function- 
ing as part of the average community. 

Little time is given to such things as 
community leadership, planning, and co- 
ordination of activities as factors which 
will prevent many problems necessitating 
counseling, and create the necessary social 
soil in which the seed of effective guidance 
on the school, home, church, lodge, and 
club level can come to fruition. 

This book, dedicated to an analysis of 
guidance at the school level, has gone the 
first mile. The second mile will be covered 
by that book which gives a comprehensive 
picture of guidance in a community, out- 
lining clearly the fields, techniques, and 
procedures of each organization and insti- 
tution functioning therein plus a compre- 
hensive plan of coordination and integrated 
action. 

R. W. Roskelley. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 


Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public, By The Brookings Institution. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1942. Pp. xiv -f- 410. $4.00. 

The primary question which this study 
seeks to answer is whether or not the 
natural resources of the Dominican Republic 
are sufficient to justify the settlement of 
European refugees under an agreement of 
the Republic with the Dominican Settlement 
Association. 

A thorough survey of the general agri- 
cultural, industrial and other economic 
potentialities was made by what appears to 
have been a very competent staff of spe- 
cialists from the fields of economics and 
agriculture. They did not pretend to in- 
vestigate all possible problems of adjust- 
ment that white European settlers might 
encounter. Reference to racial and cultural 
adjustment problems were brief and inci- 
dental. They collected a wealth of eco- 
nomic data, subjected them to thorough 
analysis and boldly concluded that the Do- 
minican Republic could not expect to accept 
refugees without lowering the present 
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plane of living. In fact, the study revealed 
a man-land ratio already too high when 
the agricultural possibilities of much of 
the land are considered, and resettlement 
of some of the present population was 
recommended. 

In addition to accomplishing its stated 
purpose, the study will serve excellently as 
a source of economic information on the 
city of Santo Domingo, which should be 
remembered as the oldest existing settle- 
ment of white people in the New World. 

It appears that the Brookings Institution 
has maintained its high standard for re- 
search in this book and made a substantial 
contribution on a problem of increasing 
interest. 

Roy E. Hyde. 

liouisiana State University. 


Free Negro Labor and Property Holding 
in Virginiaf 1880-1860. By Luther Port- 
er Jackson. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

The advancement made by the free Negro 
in Virginia between 1830-1860, in spite of 
the stringent laws, is the theme of this 
study. Jackson states that the findings for 
Virginia, by reason of its size, may furnish 
an index to what the free Negro was doing 
all over the South and perhaps throughout 
the nation during the period under con- 
sideration. He has assumed that if the free 
Negroes found opportunities in labor they 
would presumably show this good fortune 
in the acquisition of property and by such 
acquisition, their advancement could be 
traced. Using 1830 as the base period and 
by assuming that the total property held in 
1830, however small, was at least as great 
as that in any preceding year in the history 
of free Negroes in Virginia, the author 
then compares the property held by free 
Negroes during the thirty years prior to 
the Civil War. ‘Troperty” as used in this 
study includes only the items that were 
subject to state taxation. 

The first chapter reviews the legal po- 
sition of the free Negro in Virginia. Al- 
though the free Negro was divested of the 
right to vote, hold office, sit on juries, bear 


witness against a white man, to have a trial 
by jury and to move from place to place 
freely, the state never took away the right 
to acquire, own or sell property. Herein the 
State of Virginia erred, for in spite of the 
avalanche of laws and abuses, they re- 
mained in the state and prospered. 

The second chapter is concerned with the 
economic revival and business boom of the 
fifties in which the free Negro thus found a 
niche in both the industrial and agricultural 
life of Virginia. Because his standard of 
living enabled him to accept lower wages, 
and because he was naturally obedient, 
tractable, and respectful of personal author- 
ity, the free Negro was able to compete with 
white labor. Owing to the high prices that 
accompanied the industrial boom, employ- 
ers found it cheaper to pay wages to free 
labor, white or black, than to purchase or 
hire slave labor. Thus the opportunities for 
the free Negro employment grew as time 
passed and made him all the more valuable 
to the state. 

The third chapter lists the many occupa- 
tions pursued by the free Negro in Vir- 
ginia. Most of the free Negroes were en- 
gaged as manual laborers, both skilled and 
unskilled. However, a large number sup- 
ported themselves by small business enter- 
prises. The expanding tobacco industry em- 
ployed the greater proportion of the free 
Negroes during this period. 

The fourth and fifth chapters discuss 
property owners among the free Negroes. 
Approximately 35 percent of the total num- 
ber of free Negro heads of families either 
owned or rented land while 65 percent were 
mere laborers. It was this 65 percent which 
impressed the many unfriendly critics of 
this group. The assumption that all of the 
advancement made by Negroes during the 
slave period rested with the mulatto is 
highly incorrect according to Jackson’s find- 
ings. Approximately 60 percent of Vir- 
ginia’s 58,000 free Negro property owners 
were classified as ‘*black” by the United 
States Census in 1860. 

The sixth chapter enumerates the methods 
by which slaves freed themsdlves. The city 
was a magnet for both free Negroes and 
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slaves. Because of the existence of a favor- 
able labor market, slaves, by sdf-hire, be- 
came freedmen and freedmen became 
property owners. 

The last chapter is concerned with the 
free Negroes who owned slaves. Two types 
of free Negro slave holders are discussed: 
benevolent and commercial. Jackson was 
convinced thac much of the slaveholding was 
“benevolent” in purpose because most of the 
free Negro slaveholders in Virginia owned 
only one slave which often was a blood 
relative. 

The reviewer was impressed by the fact 


that the author was always able to find at 
least one case history or court record to 
illustrate the point in question and support 
his findings. Those interested in the Negro 
and his advancement and who are willing to 
accept several case histories as sufiftcient 
proof will find their time well spent in read- 
ing Jackson’s book. This study of the free 
Negro in Virginia prior to the Civil War 
should be of particular interest to the 
sociologists working in the field of race 
relations. 

S. Earl Grigsby. 

U. S. Navy. 


NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A. Poison 


0. D. Duncan on Regionalism 
(Editor’s Note: The following remarks 
by Professor 0. D. Duncan are taken from 
a personal letter to the Managing Editor; 
and are an extension of Duncan’s remarks 
on regionalism made informally in the dis- 
cussions at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society. If you do not 
agree with Duncan, write the Editor.) 


Personally, I think regionalism has some 
potential practical values if one can point 
out some stable criteria by which a region 
may be determined, delineated, and defined. 
One of these is that it would break the 
United States down into areas of something 
like manageable size. Second, it would form 
a basis for division of labor in study. Third, 
it would add to the local interest in the 
results of investigation. Fourth, it naight 
add to the practical use of the results of 
research in planning. Fifth, it might have 
an advantage in providing greater intimacy 


between the investigator and the subjects 
of his investigation. My article, “The South- 
west, A Cultural Area in Evolution,” Souths 
west Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, 1942, pp. 
391-401, is a case in point as is also my 
earlier article, “The Fusion of White, N^ro 
and Indian Cultures at the Convergence of 
the New South and the West,” Southwest- 
em Social Science Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 
1934. I think both of these papers are 
illustrative of the shortcomings as well as 
the advantages of the regional approach. 
One of their distinctive disadvantages is 
that, regardless of their intrinsic qualities, 
interest in them is restricted almost entirely 
to the so-called region to which they apply. 
I doubt seriously that they have been heard 
of to an appreciable extent elsewhere. 

On the other hand, there are many off- 
setting facts and conditions: First, region- 
alism tends to exaggerate things of local 
and unique importance. Second, it empha- 
sizes provincialism which may be only an- 
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other way of saying the same thing. Third, 
it stimulates the “tall story” temptation to 
outdo somebody else, thereby militating the 
objectivity of such studies. Fourth, it in- 
variably stresses unrealistic similarities, 
and depreciates contrasts within the alleged 
region. Fifth, a region is indeterminate and 
is difficult to study in parallel with control 
data such as are gathered by the census, 
which are based on political subdivisions. 
Sixth, it is fact that the differences between 
regions are not greater as a rule than those 
within them. Seventh, it is largely an arbi- 
trary unit of study, especially if it is large. 
Eighth, to preserve comparability with 
census data, or any other, it is almost nec- 
essary to make regions simply by grouping 
states together which happen to be within 
similar latitudes. In the Southwest, espe- 
cially, this destroys the regional vALue of 
the data. It is true that in the “Cotton 
Belt” we have the common element of cot- 
ton, but the methods of planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and marketing the fruit of 
this obnoxious weed are so variable that the 
idea of a common cotton culture is only a 
myth. In the South it has amounted to 
little more than professional southemism 
to speak of regions, and I am not interested 
in making apologies for the Civil War 
cleavages. 

Sociological Besbabch in the Post-Wab 
Period* 

After the war it is to be hoped that 
sociological research will neither go “back 
to normalcy” nor discard lessons of the 
past; that it will display, inter alia these 
characteristics: (1) Emphasis on projects 
which combine both long-time, theoretical 
values and immediate practical objectives; 

(2) Determination to rebuild our conceptual 
framework through its application to and 
testing by exploration and experimentation; 

(3) Expansion in number, scope, and qual- 
ity of cooperative projects. 

There will be great need of studies of 


* Abstract of Stuart A. Queen’s paper 
presented at the Rural Sociological Society 
Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, September 16, 
1943. 


inter-group relationships and social control, 
making use of conventional attitude tests, 
field observation, and actual experimenta- 
tion. These can be most easily illustrated by 
carefully planned studies of race relations 
in industrial establishments and tests of 
results of publicity pertaining to interna- 
tional relations. 

Conferences of Colleges of Agricul- 
ture AND Theological Schools: Rural 
Sociologists will be interested in the report 
on the “Conference of Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Theological Schools,” by Thomas 
Alfred Tripp, which summarizes the pro- 
gress made to date by the conference in 
securing the cooperation of colleges of ag;ri- 
culture and theological seminaries for (1) 
pre-theological training in agriculture for 
those looking forward to ministerial train- 
ing in theological seminaries, (2) graduate 
training of rural ministers in colleges of 
agriculture, (3) rural training of theolog- 
ical students in seminaries, (4) pastors’ 
short courses in colleges of agriculture, and 
other problems considered by the confer- 
ence. Deans of all colleges of agriculture 
have a copy of the report. Copies may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Tripp at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

Conservation of Scholarly Journals: 
The American Library Association created 
in 1941 the Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 
the Librarian of the University of Roches- 
ter. The Comnaittee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that American 
scholars and scientists will be of consider- 
able aid in the solution of one of these 
problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library 
reconstruction after the first World War 
was that of completing foreign institutional 
sets of American scholarly, scientific, and 
technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid 
a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by 
the financial inability of the institutions to 
renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
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will be completed from a stock of period- 
icals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through 
mail difSculties and loss of shipments, while 
still other sets will have disappeared in the 
destruction of libraries. The size of the 
eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee al- 
ready give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage, at- 
tempts are being made to collect old pe- 
riodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible 
reduction in the already limited supply of 
scholarly and scientific journals, the Com- 
mittee hopes to enlist the cooperation of 
subscribers to this journal in preventing the 
sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the appreciation of foreign insti- 
tutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project ox con- 
cerning the Committee's interest in par- 
ticular periodicals should be directed to 
Dorothy J. Comins, Executive Assistant to 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, Library of Congress Annex, Study 
251, Washington, 25, D. C. 

Convocation of the Church in Town 
AND Country: A fresh start in the develop- 
ment of cooperation among churches in town 
and country throughout the nation was 
made by the representatives of twenty-five 
religious bodies meeting recently in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The National Convocation 
was held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions Coimdl of North America and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Four hundred thirty-one persons 
from 41 States and Canada participated. 

Because of wartime travel conditions, the 
Convocation was called as an informal plan- 
ning conference. Those who attended were 
in large part invited by the various de- 
nominational rural church agencies and de- 
partments. Thirteen theological seminaries 
were represented. Among those present 
were almost 100 Methodists, who held their 
own National Rural Conference in connec- 
tion with the Convocation; 80 from the 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. ; 50 Bap- 
tists; 25 Disciples of Christ; 25 Episco- 
palians; and numerous others from the con- 
stituent bodies of the two councils. 

Much of the work of the Convocation was 
done in 14 Commissions, dealing with many 
aspects of the life and work of the rural 
church. Those held were on the following 
subjects*. The Work of the Pastor, Tech- 
niques of Church Extension, Religious Edu- 
cation, Financing the Rural Church, The 
Theological Seminary and the Rural Church, 
Cooperation Among Local Rural Churches, 
The Church and Rural Community 
Agencies, The Agricultural College and the 
Rural Church, The Rural Church and Min- 
ority Peoples, Urban-Rural Relations, Agri- 
cultural Missions, The Farm Laborer and 
Sharecropper, The Rural Church and Land 
Tenure, The Church and Agricultural Re- 
construction. The deliberations of these 
Commissions are being edited and are ex- 
pected to be in print during October, 1943. 
Numerous affirmations were made on im- 
portant subjects, and many recommenda- 
tions were made to local churches, state 
and regional agencies, the denominations, 
and to national interdenominational or- 
ganizations. 

A special interest was expressed in farm 
ownership and tenancy. The Committee on 
Town and Country has had a Committee on 
Land Tenure at work for five years. This 
Committee has collaborated with other 
agencies, especially with the Farm Founda- 
tion of Chicago. It has brought together 
several hundred farmers, country ministers, 
economists and sociologists to help answer 
the question: ^^What are the most important 
things the rural church can do to encourage 
farm ownership and promote a more stable 
rural community life?” 

Five of the addresses at the general ses- 
sions were related to this question. They 
were delivered by M. R. Zigler, Church of 
the Brethren; A. H. Rapking, The Metho- 
dist Church; Joseph Ackerman, Farm 
Foundation; Marshall Harris and Paul L. 
Vogt, both of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

There was a general feeling that the local 
church must become more inventive and 
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practical in relation to farm ownership and 
tenancy. Reports were received about local 
ministers who have majored on this matter 
for a period of several years and have 
achieved remarkable results in increasing 
the number of farms operated by their 
owners, among members of their churches, 
especially young people, and other persons 
in the community. 

Among the purposes of the Convocation 
are the following: To interest the entire 
church in the town and country church; to 
bring together ministers and lay leaders of 
country churches throughout the nation; to 
improve the administration of the Town and 
Country Church. Announcement was made 
of plans to publish a new journal Town and 
Country Church, a monthly that will spe- 
cialize on resources, tools and methods for 
the rural minister. 

The Chairman of the Convocation was 
Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Town and Country. The 
Secretary was Benson Y. Landis, Secretary 
of the Committee on Town and Country. 

Cornell University: Dr. Dwight Sand- 
erson retired from active duty as Professor 
and Head of the Department of Rural 
Sociology on October 16, 1943 after exactly 
26 years of service in this capacity. Under 
his direction the department has grown 
until it is recognized as one of the major 
centers for training in the field of Rural 
Sociology in this country. Dr, Sanderson will 
spend the winter at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Prof. W. A. Anderson has been appointed 
Acting Head of the Department. 

G. T. Hudson has accepted a position as 
Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and History at Col- 
orado State College. He completed his work 
for the doctorate the latter part of October 
and reported at Colorado November 1st. 

Mrs. Edith J. Freeman completed her 
work for the doctorate October 16th. The 
title of her thesis was “Social Class as a 
Factor in the Family Group Relations of 
Certain New York Farm Families.” She is 
now teaching Sociology and Family Life 


Problems at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recent publications of the Department 
include: “The Social Characteristics of 
Erin” by Dwight Sanderson and S. Earl 
Grigsby. This is a description of the eco- 
nomic and social characteristics of a com- 
munity in a hill area of southern New York 
in which agriculture has been declining and 
in which industrial emplosnnent has become 
an important source of income. “The Fam- 
ily and Individual Social Participation,” by 
W. A. Anderson, was published in the 
American Sociological Review, VoL 8, No. 
4. The thesis of this paper is that the social 
participation of individuals is to a consid- 
erable degree a function of the social par- 
ticipation of the family. 

University op Virginia: “An Economic 
and Social Survey of Warren County, Vir- 
ginia” has recently been released as a pub- 
lication of the School of Rural School 
Economics. 

St. Louis Regional Meeting of Rural 
Sociological Society: The Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society joined with the Farm Eco- 
nomic Association in a regional meeting at 
St. Louis on September 15 and 16. Ap- 
proximately 60 rural sociologists attended 
the meeting. The mail ballots of the post- 
poned 1942 election were opened and counted 
in St. Louis, The officers for the coming 
year are: President, Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Vice-President, W. A. 
Anderson, Cornell University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert A. Poison, Cornell Urd- 
versity; Executive Committee Member, 
H, C. Hoffsommer, Regional Land Tenure 
Study, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Incoming members on the following com- 
mittees are: Teaching: Charles G. Gomil- 
lion, Tuskegee Institute; Research: Robin 
M. Williams, University of Kentucky; Ex- 
tension: Douglas Ensminger, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Editorial Board: 
George W. Hill, Office of Labor, War Pood 
Administration. 

The minutes of the St. Louis meeting 
and the Annual Financial Statement of thh 
Society will be published in the March 
issue of the Journal. 
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